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California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 

CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of  all  grades  and  subjects,  into  a 
working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 


At  each  successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of  interest  and  are  important  in 
maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has   assisted   its   mem- 


bers, on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3 ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 
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This  New  and 
Unique  Text 

Economic 
Geography 


by 
DOUGLAS  C.  RIDGLEY,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Geography  in  Education, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass., 


in    collaboration   with 

SIDNEY  E.  EKBLAW,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Geography,  University  of 
Kansas  City,  JCansas  City,  Mo. 

The  manuscript  for  Economic  Geog- 
raphy was  started  nearly  three  years 
ago  and  will  be  published  in  February, 
1938.  The  authors  and  the  publishers 
have  spared  neither  time  nor  money 
in  producing  a  text  that  we  believe  will 
be  outstanding  in  its  field. 

Economic  Geography  is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  climatic  life  regions.  One- 
third  of  the  entire  text  is  devoted  to 
illustrations  and  maps  that  play  a  ma- 
jor part  in  the  teaching  program.  Prac- 
tically all  the  maps  were  made  from 
original  source  material.  Each  illustra- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  its  purpose — a  new  and 
unusually  helpful  teaching  device. 

The  book  is  marked  by  simplicity 
of  language,  well  within  the  range  of 
secondary  school  students.  The  work 
program  and  the  teaching  plan  will 
make  the  teaching  of  Economic  Geog- 
raphy a  delight  to  both  student  and 
teacher. 
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A  WELCOME  TO  THE  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 


The  Forty-Fourth  Volume  of  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education  opens  with  a  new  department  added  to  its  pages. 
Beginning;  with  this  issue,  we  shall  devote  each  month  several 
pages  to  news  and  items  of  special  interest  to  school  trustees. 
This  department  will  be  compiled  by  the  California  Association 
of  School  Trustees,  and  edited  by  its  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Florence  C.  Porter. 

It  is  a  very  practical  arrangement  that  brings  together  under 
one  cover  news  and  articles  that  concern  the  administrative 
and  teaching  staffs  of  our  schools  and  those  that  fall  more  defi- 
nitely in  the  field  of  trustee  interest.  The  two  fields  together 
comprise  the  territory  of  our  public  school  system.  They  are  not 
entirely  separate.  They  overlap  in  many  instances.  Occasionally 
they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  differences  of  opinion  and 
point  of  view.  More  often  the  two  groups  are  working  together 
for  common  purposes  and  objectives. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  congratulates  it- 
self that  it  has  become  a  common  meeting  ground  for  these 
two  splendid  groups,  both  devoted  in  a  particular  way  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

In  welcoming  this  new  department  the  present  editor  has  a 
satisfaction  enhanced  by  realization  of  the  happiness  it  would 
have  been  to  the  founder  of  this  Journal  if  he  had  been  here 
himself  to  extend  the  greeting  hand.  Harr  Wagner  in  his  forty- 
one  years  as  editor  of  The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
left  many  a  record  of  his  close  association  with  school  trustees 
and  of  his  high  evaluation  of  their  work.  But  it  is  not  as  an  edi- 
tor, not  as  a  teacher,  and  not  as  a  school  superintendent,  though 
he  had  been  in  turn  all  of  these,  that  the  present  writer  remem- 
bers most  vividly  the  personality  of  the  founder-editor.  It  is 
Harr  Wagner,  trustee  of  a  little  rural  school,  that  still  lives  most 
vividly  in  not  too  distant  memories.  One  memory  especially 
comes  back  today,  recalled  by  this  occasion.  At  the  moment  it 
was  just  something  that  had  happened,  very  vexing,  but  not 
without  its  humor,  even  to  a  deadly  serious  young  teacher  who 
had  been  caught  in  the  high  tide  of  the  "Little  Lander"  move- 
ment twenty  years  ago.  Today  that  happening  assumes  a  deeper 
significance,  portentous  even  for  the  social  movements  of  our 
day,  and  is  worth  recording  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  involved. 

Harr  Wagner  was  trustee  of  the  Montara  School  District,  a 
small  community  south  of  San  Francisco  where  he  had  built  his 
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home  and  established  his  family.  One  night  the  school  house 
burned  down.  The  little  town  was  abuzz  with  anxious  discussion. 
Should  the  district  vote  bonds  to  rebuild  the  school?  Or  should 
it  be  consolidated  with  its  neighbor,  already  possessing  a  build- 
ing beyond  its  immediate  needs?  Consolidation  was  a  new  idea 
in  those  days,  days  when  paved  roads  and  auto  busses  were  by 
no  means  taken  for  granted  in  rural  regions.  The  problem  was 
grave.  A  mass  meeting  was  called.  Over  the  dinner  table  the 
question  was  hotly  debated  between  Harr  Wagner,  educator  and 
trustee,  and  the  present  writer,  then  fresh  from  college  and  a 
few  years  of  teaching,  but  at  the  moment  immersed  in  a  glorious 
experiment  of  "back  to  the  land."  Earnestly  the  "little  lander" 
urged  the  advantages  of  consolidation.  Quietly  but  firmly  Harr 
Wagner  met  the  arguments  for  graded  rooms,  better  equipment, 
more  efficiency,  and  opposed  to  them  deep-lying  principles  of 
social  responsibility,  local  unity,  self-government  in  its  ultimate 
and  simplest  form.  "The  local-  school  district  is  the  essential, 
basic  element  of  democracy.  To  relinquish  it  is  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  centralization  of  government,  and  who  knows  where 
that  will  lead?" 

Dinner  ended,  the  discussion  still  at  white  heat.  The  little 
lander  hurried  home  to  milk,  to  finish  the  chores,  to  dress  for 
the  mass  meeting.  She  was  followed  anxiously  by  her  young 
neighbor,  Morris  Wagner.  "Are  you  going  to  say  those  things 
tonight  at  the  meeting  ?"  "Of  course  I  am,  I  must,  I  am  sure  I 
am  right."  "Oh  please  don't,  you  might  carry  enough  people 
with  you  to  defeat  the  bonds.  It  would  break  Daddy's  heart. 
A  town  without  its  own  school!  He  couldn't  bear  that !"  "I  know, 
I'm  sorry.  But  I  have  to  say  what  I  believe !"  Oh  young  intol- 
erance and  self-assurance!  How  little  it  availed  against  filial 
devotion !  For,  the  chores  done,  the  earnest  little  lander  hurried 
to  change  from  soiled  jeans  and  shabby  boots  into  conventional 
clothes,  only  to  find  an  empty  closet.  Every  garment  in  a  none 
too  generous  wardrobe  had  disappeared.  Neighbor  Morris  had 
done  a  thorough  job. 

The  mass  meeting  was  held.  The  bonds  were  enthusiastically 
voted.  The  new  school  house  rose  in  time,  white  and  shining  on 
its  hill  top,  and  Trustee  Wagner  presided  for  years  over  the 
fortunes  of  a  little  one  room  school  that  intimately  and  devotedly 
served  its  own  immediate  community. 

If  he  were  with  us  still,  it  would  be  Trustee  Wagner  who 
would  welcome  the  new  department  we  are  announcing  today. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  Culp 


December  31,  1937;  New  York  City,  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  world ;  a  rainy,  sleety  night ;  seven  million  and  more  persons 
awake  to  the  coming  of  the  New  Year.  It  came  in  with  a  roar 
and  was  greeted  with  the  cacophonic  toot  of  tin  horns,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them;  a  noisy  throng,  swarming  the  streets 
as  the  locusts  of  Canaan  innumerable,  every  man  to  his  own 
pleasure  to  the  size  of  his  pocket-book,  fifteen  dollars  per  person 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  International  Casino,  five  cents 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  Automat ;  fifteen  dollars  for  an  orchid 
upon  Park  Avenue,  ten  cents  for  a  gardenia  upon  Seventh  Ave- 
nue ;  soda  water  to  champagne ;  crazy  schoolboys  cavorting  to 
the  madness  and  intoxication  of  mere  sound;  policemen,  thir- 
teen hundred  of  them,  patiently  standing  in  the  wet  directing 
the  mobs  in  the  Times  Square  area,  fronting  The  Cotton  Club 
On  48th  Street,  a  lined-up  squad  of  twenty  mounted  policemen 
waiting  patiently  for  a  riot  that  never  occurred ;  the  huge 
circle  of  the  lighted  clock  on  top  of  the  Paramount  Theatre 
Building  with  its  illuminated  hands  creeping  toward  the  mid- 
night hour ;  Wells  Fargo,  the  moving  picture,  its  gleaming  sign 
across  from  the  Wrigley  gum  display,  the  largest  colored  out- 
door sign  of  the  country ;  at  46th  and  Seventh  Avenue  the 
sparkle  of  the  Sunkist  sign  of  California  oranges  and  lemons; 
signs  of  whiskeys,  beers,  automobiles,  hotels,  peanuts — all  in 
the  glowing  lights  of  scattered  snowflakes ;  the  cessation  of 
rain  as  midnight  neared,  sloppiness  underfoot,  women  in  eve- 
ning gowns  and  gorgeous  slippers  tripping  through  the  muck  in- 
different to  pneumonia ;  pushing  gangs  of  merrymakers ;  noise, 
more  noise,  and  then  again  more  clangor;  the  midnight  hour — 
the  ball  of  fire  drops  from  the  Times  Square  Building,  the 
steamboat  whistles  on  the  foggy  Hudson  boom,  the  searchlight 
at  42nd  Street  makes  night  into  day,  the  multitudes  waver  and 
wander  into  the  eating  spots  for  a  nip  and  a  bit,  or  a  sip  and 
then  another,  or  slink  into  the  gaps  that  lead  to  the  subways — 
and  another  year  is  on  its  way. 

/  -f  -f 
New  York  City  has  just  inaugurated  a  system  for  taking  voice 
recordings  of  its  applicants  for  teaching  licenses  in  the  city 
schools.  In  the  first  test  twenty-two  candidates  for  positions  in 
foreign  languages  spoke  ten  minutes  before  the  machines,  which 
recorded  their  voices  on  film  in  a  process  similar  to  that  used 
for  motion  pictures.  The  films  will  be  "played  back"  for  the 
examiners  grading  the  applicants,  and  then  will  be  stored  for 
future  reference  in  event  of  appeals  against  the  decisions  of 
the  board. 

1  1  1 
Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  his  last  annual  report  has  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  as  to  what  effect  the  words  of  the  so-called  "frontier" 
— Lef t  Wing — professors  of  his  own  faculty  tended  to  have 
upon  the  students  within  their  influence.  Dean  Russell  writes, 
"Instead  of  reiterating  the  cry  that  the  schools  should  help 
build  the  new  social  order,  so-called  'frontier' — Left  Wing — 
professors  should  stop  to  consider  where  their  academic  battle- 
cry  is  likely  to  lead.  Unless  they  can  translate  their  ideas  into 
a  genuine  educational  program,  radical  educators  will  continue 
merely  to  incite  their  students  to  'activities  of  force.'  Zealous 
.for  social  reform,  but  ignorant  of  how  to  effect  it  through  edu- 
cation, the  students  are  tempted  at  present  to  resort  to  picketing, 
lecturing  on  soap  boxes,  encouraging  strikers,  circulating  pam- 
phlets and  petitions,  and  engaging  in  general  protest  and  boycott, 
since  these  activities  require  neither  practice  nor  training  nor 
skill.  He  challenged  the  'frontier  thinkers'  to  draw  up  detailed 
plans  for  putting  their  concepts  and  theories  into  practice  by 
means  of  education.  Once  drawn  up,  these  plans  can  be  tested 
at  such  institutions  as  the  Lincoln  School,  the  Speyer  School 
and  the  Horace  Mann  School,  which  are  maintained  by  Teachers 
College  for  experimental  purposes."  If  this  is  done,  the  Dean 
continues, "We  may  then  expect  that  our  students,  prospective 


teachers,  will  see  step  by  step,  bit  by  bit,  what  to  do  at  the 
start,  what  to  watch  by  the  way,  what  to  develop,  what  to  teach, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  translate  their  spirit  of  social  service 
and  patriotism  into  the  activities  of  education  rather  than  into 
picketing,  striking,  union  organization,  pamphleting  and  peti- 
tioning— the  activities  of  force  that  have  always  failed,  and, 
I  think,  always  will  fail."  The  Dean  adds  that  in  the  past  social 
reformers  have  generally  relied  more  upon  force  than  upon 
education  and  he  suggests  this  as  the  reason  why,  "after  three 
centuries  of  effort,  there  are  pirates  on  the  Mediterranean, 
women  and  children  massacred  in  Madrid  and  Shanghai,  po- 
groms, censorship,  concentration  camps,  planned  economies, 
tariff  barriers,  business  depressions  and  unemployment."  Dean 
Russell  emphasizes  that  it  is  the  aim  of  Teachers  College  to 
see  that  all  points  of  view  are  represented.  "Whenever  any  one 
position  comes  to  dominate,"  he  said,  "I  have  followed  the  policy 
of  the  dean  emeritus,  which  was  to  invite  new  professors  hold- 
ing opposite  or  divergent  views." 

1  1  1 
Recent  court  decisions  in  Pennsylvania  uphold  the  right  of 
a  pupil  to  refuse  to  salute  the  flag  because  of  religious  scruples. 
Another  decision  within  the  same  week  in  New  York  State 
denied  the  right  of  a  pupil  to  refuse  to  salute  the  flag  on  account 
of  religious  scruples.  The  New  York  decision  refers  to  a  section 
of  the  New  York  education  law  requiring  the  Education  Com- 
missioner to  prepare  a  program  for  tribute  to  the  flag  in  public 
schools.  Accordingly  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  pre- 
pared a  program  including  a  form  of  salute  to  the  flag.  This  is 
a  statutory  provision  and  pupils  are  required  to  comply  with  its 
terms.  It  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  law  requiring  vaccina- 
tion of  pupils. 

111 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Director,  National  Occupational  Confer- 
ence, former  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  San  Francisco  and 
before  that  Professor  of  Vocational  Subjects  at  the  University 
of  California,  headed  up  the  recent  National  Conference  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association  at  Baltimore.  Reports 
at  this  meeting  were  given  of  the  advances  made  in  vocational 
guidance  problems  throughout  the  country.  Results  of  a  survey 
by  thirteen  city  superintendents  of  vocational  conditions  and 
solutions  found  in  a  visit  to  cities  in  eight  Mid- Western  and 
Eastern  cities  this  last  May  (a  visit  made  possible  by  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Conference  through  a  special  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York)  were  shown  by  out- 
lining vocational  guidance  practices  that  had  already  been  put 
into  operation.  The  gist  of  this  program  lies  in  the  adjustment 
of  each  individual  pupil  to  his  personal  vocational  aptitudes 
or  desires.  Or  as  Dr.  Lee  writes,  it  plans  to  provide  "Occupa- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  for  every  pupil  of  secondary 
school  age ;  occupational  training  in  school  or  on  the  job,  or 
through  supervised  apprenticeship,  and  placement  in  employ- 
ment, with  follow-up  contacts  to  see  that  the  young  worker  is 
in  the  occupation  to  which  his  abilities  are  best  suited."  Em- 
phasis is  also  placed  upon  the  developing  of  well-adjusted 
personalities  among  the  pupils  being  trained  for  jobs.  The 
ability  to  co-operate  with  others  is  being  stressed.  In  "personal- 
ity classes"  patience,  tolerance,  sympathetic  understanding, 
courtesy,  honesty,  sportsmanship  are  emphasized.  Pupils  are 
taught  how  to  behave  as  a  gentleman  or  a  lady.  Pupils  are 
taught  how  to  sit  at  table,  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  how  to  dress 
neatly,  how  to  impress  others. 

111 
The  George  PeppErdine  College  opened  its  doors  for  the 
first  time  last  September  upon  a  thirty-four  acre  tract  at  South 
Vermont  and  Seventy-ninth  Streets,  Los~Angeles.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  several  decades  that  upon  the  West  Coast  a  new 
Liberal  Arts  College  has  been  established.  This  college  is  a 
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standard  four-year  college  of  liberal  arts,  business  administra- 
tion, commercial  school  work,  home  economics,  pre-medical, 
pre-law,  pre-engineering  and  Bible  courses.  It  is  co-educational. 
While  the  Christian  influence  is  to  be  strongly  accentuated,  the 
college  will  not  be  affiliated  with  any  particular  denomination. 

The  George  Pepperdine  College  was  established  by  the  George 
Pepperdine  Foundation,  a  non-profit  corporation  organized  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Mr.  George  Pepperdine  for  educational,  char- 
itable, and  religious  work.  It  has  a  $1,000,000  endowment. 

Final  plans  call  for  ten  buildings  upon  the  thirty-four  acre 
campus,  which  when  completed  will  represent  a  cost  of  some 
$600,000  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment.  Four  of  the  ten 
buildings  were  occupied  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  college 
and  included  the  administration  building,  library  and  a  dormi- 
tory. The  rest  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  as  needed. 

Bastell  Baxter  is  the  president  of  the  new  institution.  Dr. 
Baxter  was  formerly  president  of  Abilene  Christian  College, 
Abilene,  Texas,  and  comes  to  his  new  position  from  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  David  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Hugh  M.  Tiner,  a  supervisor  under  A.  R.  Clifton,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Los  Angeles  County  schools,  has  been  made  the 
dean  of  the  new  college.  Instructors  and  heads  of  departments 
have  been  secured  from  nine  outstanding  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country. 

The  first  enrollment  numbered  several  hundred  students.  The 
plant  at  capacity  could  handle  an  enrollment  of  2,000. 

The  organizers  and  trustees  number  in  their  ranks  George 
Pepperdine  of  the  Western  Auto  Supply  Company ;  Clarence 
Shattuck  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company ;  A.  J.  Dumm, 
business  manager  of  the  foundation  and  formerly  officer  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Donald  V.  Miller  of  the  Security- 
First  National  Bank  of  Pasadena  and  Dean  Hugh  M.  Tiner. 

Mr.  George  Pepperdine  is  the  founder  of  the  Western  Auto 
Supply  in  the  middle  west.  A  score  of  years  ago  on  account 
of  ill  health  he  sold  out  his  interests  and  came  to  California. 
Later  he  reentered  the  field  he  had  relinquished  and  extended 
his  chain  of  stores  throughout  the  coast  states. 

■f  -f  t 
Charles  E.  Teach,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California,  last  year  accepted  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation one  of  the  finest  equipped  gymnasiums  in  the  State 
for  the  high  school  and  junior  college.  This  gymnasium  is  the 
completion  of  a  unit  started  in  1927  when  boys'  and  girls'  shower 
rooms  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  space  reserved  for  a 
gymnasium  building.  This  new  building  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  It  has  a  floor  70  by  120  feet,  marked  off  into 
two  basket  ball  courts.  Maple  flooring  is  used  throughout  the 
building.  The  floor  can  be  divided  for  co-educational  use.  At 
each  end  of  the  structure  are  balcony  rooms  to  be  used  for 
advanced  physical  education  classes  or  for  corrective  work. 
Later,  the  rear  of  the  gymnasium  is  to  open  upon  two  sun  porches 
with  violet  ray  glass.  The  gymnasium  has  been  provided  with 
the  finest  of  gymnasium  apparatus  of  the  latest  type.  This  was 
bought  out  of  regular  tax  money  and  a  $20,000  Federal  grant. 
The  floor  is  lighted  by  the  most  modern  equipment.  A  combina- 
tion of  Mercury  and  Mazda  lights  is  used,  which  for  basketball 
purposes  is  claimed  to  be  better  than  daylight.  The  building  is 
of  reinforced  concrete  with  stucco  exterior.  A  tiled  roof  sets  off 
the  building,  which  is  adjacent  to  a  turfed  football  field. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  schools  are  now  operating  without  a 
vacant  classroom.  The  city's  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the  city's 
history.  If  the  growth  continues  new  buildings  will  have  to  be 
added.  Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  are  now  in 
various  schools  of  the  city.  Ninety-three  teachers  are  employed 
by  the  system.  The  junior  college  has  increased  from  40  students 
last  year  to  121  students  this  fall.  Eighteen  new  teachers  were 
added  last  year  as  replacements  and  additions  to  the  faculty. 

■f  -t  1 
In  the  field  of  radio  education,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Chicago  recently  has  made  a  most  significant  step  in  establishing 
a  school  radio  bureau.  Harold  W.  Kent  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  bureau.  Commencing  February  10  radio  broad- 
casts will  carry  dramatizations  of  current  news  events  into  the 
classrooms  of  the  social  science  classes  of  the  seventh,  eighth 


and  ninth  grades.  The  importance  of  the  event  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  broadcasts  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Kent  assisted  by 
five  teachers,  three  from  high  schools  and  two  from  elementary 
schools,  aided  by  two  junior  clerks,  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  broadcasts  will  not  be  dependent  upon  a 
commercial  sponsor,  as  has  been  the  case  generally  in  the  past. 
The  broadcasts  are  to  occur  once  a  week.  The  radio  presenta- 
tions will  be  based  upon  some  current  news  event  as  a  peg,  then 
will  flash  back  to  whatever  historical  facts  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  lesson  taken  as  the  objective  of  the  broadcast. 

i  1  i 

Francis  J.  Batchelder,  of  766  Clarke  Place,  Orange,  N.  J., 
a  certified  public  accountant  with  offices  at  ll  Park  Place,  New 
York  City,  died  this  past  December  at  the  home  of  friends  at 
Blawenburn,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  sixty-three  years 
old,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  was  the  first  student  enrolled 
and  first  graduated  from  Stanford  University. 

■f        -r        -f 

General  John  Charles  Fremont,  Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  1856,  whose  explorations  and  activities  in  Cali- 
fornia had  such  a  great  part  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  Bear 
Flag  Revolt  and  the  coming  of  California  into  the  Union,  was 
in  the  news  the  other  day.  Two  historic  cannons  were  stolen  from 
his  grave  at  Rockland  Cemetery  at  Sparkhill,  N.  Y.,  presumably 
by  scrap  iron  thieves.   • 
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CONSERVATION  -  ITS  IMPLICATION  FOR  OUR  CIVILIZATION 


During  the  past  fifty  years,  America  has 
been  building  a  great  industrial  civilization 
through  the  exploitation  of  nature's  lavish 
gifts  to  man — her  natural  resources.  Even 
without  waste,  the  development  of  a  great 
civilization  would  affect  the  forests,  the 
streams,  and  the  land  upon  which  it  was 
established  because  the  balance  of  nature 
would  be  disturbed  and  subsequent  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  necessary.  But  Amer- 
ica has  been  guilty  of  wasting  her  riches  as 
her  development  progressed.  Crop  lands, 
forests,  wild  life,  and  minerals  have  been 
wasted.  Ignorance,  indifference,  and  greed 
have  devastated  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  almost  beyond  belief.  The  re- 
sulting problems  are  overwhelming.  Imme- 
diate action  to  preserve  and  restore  nature's 
balance  must  be  taken  if  an  abundant  life 
is  to  be  possible  for  those  who  inhabit  our 
land  now  as  well  as  future  generations. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  America  is 
now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  emergency 
of  the  situation.  It  is  rarely  possible  for  a 
citizen  of  these  United  States  today  to  listen 
to  the  radio,  read  newspapers,  magazines, 
books,  or  pamphlets  without  an  awareness 
of  the  nation's  activity  relative  to  the  host 


By  Walter  F.  Dexter 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  California 

of  urgent  problems  connected  with  conser- 
vation. "The  dust  bowl,"  "floods,"  "drought," 
"abandoned  farms,"  "migration,"  "relief," 
convey  ideas  that  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  conservation  issues  before  the 
nation  at  the   present  time. 

Forest  conservation  has  long  been  a  gov- 
ernmental activity.  Preservation  of  water 
and  soil  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  federal 
program.  Enormous  projects  to  reclaim  land, 
conserve  water,  power,  and  oil,  control  floods 
and  conserve  mineral  and  oil  supplies  are 
familiar  to  all. 

State  governments,  too,  have  been  active. 
California  has  many  agencies  at  work  and 
many  projects  under  way  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  Legislators  have  been  wise 
in  setting  up  the  necessary  machinery  to 
make  possible  the  preservation  of  our  animal 
and  bird  life,  forests,  beaches,  parks,  fish, 
wild  flowers,  farms,  mines,  and  other  phases 
of  California's  rich  heritage. 

The  government,  however,  either  federal 
or  state,  cannot  carry  forward  such  pro- 
grams alone.  Legislation  for  conservation 
projects  must  be  accompanied  by  an  effective 
educational  program  that  will  reach  and 
stimulate  the  entire  citizenry.  Upon  the  un- 


derstanding and  cooperation  of  the  nation's 
people,  the  preservation  of  our  resources 
depends. 

The  schools  are  the  organized  agency 
through  which  society  has  always  worked 
for  its  own  advancement.  It  is  fitting  that 
nation  and  state  alike  should  turn  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  time  of  need  for  con- 
certed and  enlightened  effort. 

The  federal  government  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  inaugurated  a  pro- 
motional program  to  stimulate  interest  in 
this  great  economic  and  social  problem,  and 
has  distributed  materials  replete  with  sug- 
gestions for  school  systems  on  the  subject 
of  conservation. 

The  California  Senate,  too,  recognized  the 
possibilities  in  educating  the  public,  through 
the  schools,  to  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
conservation  when  it  passed  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  43  during  the  1937 
session.  The  text  of  this  resolution  follows : 

Whereas,  Nature's  gifts  to  the  people  of 
California — our  animal   and  bird   life,   our 
beaches,  parks — the  almost  countless  species 
of  fish  in  our  lakes  and  streams  and  the  ad-  ■ 
jacent  ocean  waters,  our  wild  flowers,  farms 


'.  ■',    .  Photos  by  U_S.  Forest  Service 

The  Same*  Forest  Area  Before  and  After  a  Forest  Fire.    The  dust  in  the  right  hand  picture 
shows  that  the  burned-over  land  no  longer  holds  moisture. 
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and  mines  and  other  natural  resources  com- 
prise our  State's  greatest  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  These  wonderful  natural  re- 
sources belong  to  no  single  generation,  re- 
gardless of  the  stage  of  its  social  or  politi- 
cal or  economic  development;  and 

Whereas,  Future  generations  are  as  much 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  gifts  of 
nature  as  we  of  today,  it  becomes  our  moral 
duty  to  preserve  and  protect  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State  so  that  we  may  pass  on 
to  those  who  come  after  us  the  same  meas- 
ure of  beauty  and  value  that  we  ourselves 
have  enjoyed;  and 

Whereas,  California's  vast  timberlands 
and  watersheds,  her  parks  and  beaches  at- 
tract thousands  of  tourists  and  nature  lovers 
into  our  State  annually;  and 

Whereas,  Our  natural  resources  if  pro- 
tected and  not  wasted,  will  for  many  years 
to  come,  supply  materials  and  employment 
to  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  make  per- 
manent our  farms  and  our  industries;  and 

Whereas,  Ignorance  and  abuse  and  un- 
wise use  threaten  the  extinction  of  some  of 
our  most  valuable  resources,  thus  endanger- 
ing the  future  welfare  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  If  proper  information  on  how 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  natural  resources 
was  disseminated  among  the  people,  par- 
ticularly if  the  youth  is  properly  educated 
to  the  need  of  conserving  and  propagating 
our  natural  resources  the  future  well-being 
of  the  State  will  be  assured;  and 

Whereas,  Several  of  our  State  depart- 
ments have  in  their  records  and  reports  much 
valuable  information,  which  if  properly  dis- 
seminated would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
public,  especially  if  this  information  were 
made  available  for  use  in  our  schools,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  with  the  Assembly 
concurring,  That  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  requested,  to  appoint  a  committee, 
to  be  known  as  the  California  State  Con- 
servation Committee,  to  be  composed  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Director  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  who  shall  use  such  facili- 
ties of  their  respective  departments  which 
may  properly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  and  disseminating  data  and  in- 
formation dealing  with  conservation  to  the 
end  that  such  data  and  information  shall  be 
usable  in  our  schools  and  available  to  the 
general  public. 

It  is  plain  that  education  offers  the  surest, 
if  not  the  only  permanent  solution,  to  the 
conservation  problem.  It  is  the  youth  of 
today  who  will  shape  the  policies  of  the 
future.  The  issues  involved  are  not  of  the 
present  only.  They  are  concerned  at  least 
equally  with  the  future.  The  national  wealth 
belongs  to  all  the  people.  For  too  many 
years  it  has  been  exploited,  wasted,  and  mis- 
managed. Every  agency  of  government  must 
enlist  its  services  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  such  a  policy.  A  sound  constructive  pro- 
gram of  conservation  in  the  public  schools 
will  do  much  to  make  possible  an  informed, 
thoughtful,  and  aggressive  citizenry  devoted 
to  a  nation  wide  program  of  conservation 
and  an  intelligent  use  of  America's  resources. 

The  schools  of  California  will  eagerly 
accept  the  challenge  in  so  vital  a  problem. 
They  are  already  carrying  on  programs  of 
conservation  through  the  study  of  science 
and  in  the  social  studies,  but  as  this  topic 
looms   large   as   an  urgent  social  and   eco- 


nomic issue,  its  further  and  more  intensive 
emphasis  in  all  curricula  has  tremendous 
justification. 

Here  is  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
the  schools  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  thoroughgoing  cooperation  which  is  so 
basic  in  our  modern  philosophy  of  education. 
The  government's  program  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  is  showing  how  men  can  be  benefited 
when  they  cooperate  with  nature  and  with 
one  another.  The  conservation  program  of 
the  Forest  Service  which  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  promoted  by  non-governmental  agencies 


FOURTH   ANNUAL   CONSERVATION 
WEEK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

MARCH  7  - 14,  1938 

March  7,  Monday — "California  Con- 
servation, Bird  and  Arbor  Day" — 
Luther    Burbank's    Birthday. 

March  8,  Tuesday — Conserving  Soil  and 
Water  Resources — Work  of  Public 
Agencies  and  Individuals, 

March  9,  Wednesday — Preservation  of 
Native  Flora — Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Wild  Flowers — Official  and  Organiza- 
tion   Activities. 

March  10,  Thursday — Fire  Prevention 
Fverywhere — Forests,  Farms  and 
Towns. 

March  11,  Friday — Conservation  of 
Wild  Life — Birds,  Fish,  Game  and 
Shore  Life. 

March  12,  Saturday — Conservation  in 
Parks  and  Recreation  Areas,  Beach' 
Preservation,  Improvement  of  Road- 
sides. 

March  13,  Sunday — "Man  and  Nature 
— What  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources  Means   to  the   Community." 

March    14,    Monday — Beautification   of 
Home  and  School  Grounds. 
The  First  National  Wild  Life  Resto- 
ration Week  will  be  observed  beginning 

March  20. 


such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  4-H  Clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  have  made  their  influence  felt 
in  far-reaching  endeavors  to  protect  and 
conserve  life,  property,  and  natural  re- 
sources. Cooperation  and  long  time  planning 
are  essential  elements  in  this  program. 

The  youth  of  our  nation  can  understand 
many  of  the  facts  about  conservation  and 
there  are  countless  ways  in  which  they  can 
participate  to  further  a  campaign  to  save  our 
heritage.  It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  this  feature  of  nature's 
handiwork  that  it  required  from  400  to 
1,000  years  for  nature  to  build  a  single  inch 
of  top  soil.  The  tragic  loss  can  be  sensed 
by  children  who  have  seen  fertile  soil  from 
hills  and  slopes  in  their  own  neighborhood 
carried  downstream  after  a  storm.  The  dis- 
appearance of  certain  species  of  birds  or 
animals  from  an  area,  exhausted  stores  of 
ore  that  nature  required  thousands  of  years 
to  produce,  or  the  disappearance  of  our 
once  magnificent  forests  are  dramatic  and 
objective  evidences  of  this  great  problem 
well  within  the  experience  and  understand- 
ing of  children.  In  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood in  California  there  are  tragically  sig- 
nificant examples  of  the  ravages  of  waste. 

It  is  essential  that  the  whole  picture  of  the 
waste  that  has  gone  on  in  our  nation  be  un- 
derstood. The  vouth  of  the  land  must  come 


to  realize  that  it  is  not  only  forests,  grass- 
lands, topsoil,  water,  and  minerals  with 
which  a  great  civilization  is  concerned,  but 
with  human  resources  as  well.  And  this  latter 
is  the  most  important  of  our  considerations. 
Unemployed  men  mean  wasted  labor  just 
as  surely  as  unused  water  power  means 
wasted  power.  Statistics  tell  us  that  half 
of  our  population  is  not  adequately  housed, 
two-thirds  of  our  people  do  not  have  the 
food  necessary  to  promote  health  and 
growth,  and  that  whole  communities  of  peo- 
ple are  insufficiently  clad.  Yet  our  mines 
and  factories  and  farms  are  producing  only 
one-half  to  four-fifths  of  the  goods  of  which 
they  are  capable.  "Want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty — this  is  a  waste  which  is  tragic  and 
inexcusable."  Better  cooperation  and  better 
planning  of  all  the  agencies  available  to 
society  are  necessary  if  this  waste  is  to  be 
turned  into  capacity  production. 

America's  boys  and  girls  must  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  pass  on  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations an  even  richer  continent  if  long- 
time, intelligent  planning  is  done  by  socially 
conscious,  well  informed,  and  active  citizens 
motivated  by  a  real  concern  for  the  general 
welfare  and  filled  with  an  abiding  recog- 
nition of  their  responsibilities  as  trusted 
guardians  of  our  civilization. 


USEFUL  STATE,  FEDERAL  AND   OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS  ON  GAME  BIRDS 

Bade,  August.  Artificial  Methods  of  Propa- 
gating .Game  Birds.  Reprint  from  Cali- 
fornia Fish  and  Game.  Vol.  18,  No.  2, 
April  1932.  Sacramento :  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game. 

Describes  conditions  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  amateur  breeding  and  raising  of 
game  birds. 

Bade,  August.  Feeding  Young  Pheasants  and 
Quail.  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game.  Leaflet  No.  7, 
April  1,  1933.  Sacramento:  California 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Divi- 
sion of  Fish  and  Game. 
Bade,  August.  Game  Bird  Fanning.  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game.  Leaflet  No.  4.  March  15, 
1932.  Sacramento:  California  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game. 
Local  Bird  Refuges.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1644,  March,  1931.  Washington: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
How  communities  may  develop  local  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Propagation  of  Upland  Game  Birds.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  No.  1613,  January,  1930. 
Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Concise,   well   illustrated   presentation  of 
breeding  and  care  of  game  birds. 
Upland  Game  Propagation.  East  Alton,  Illi- 
nois:    Western    Cartridge    Company   and 
others,  1937. 

Detailed  description  of  methods  of  propa- 
gation of  quail,  chukar  partridge,  and  pheas- 
ant, including  photographs  and  drawings  of 
pens,  coops,  runways,  brooders,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Upland  Game  Restoration.  East  Alton,  Illi- 
nois: Western  Cartridge  Company;  and 
New  Haven,  Connecticut :  Winchester 
Arms  Company,  1936. 
Discusses  why  game  restoration  is  neces- 
sary, improving  game  area-;,  and  agencies 
destructive  to  game  birds. 
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CONSERVATION  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  WILD  LIFE 
CONSERVATION 

No  experience  in  conservation  could  be 
more  realistic  than  one  reported  by  Mr.  Fred 
G.  McCombs,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher,  Corning 
Elementary  School,  in  which  conservation 
of  our  rapidly  disappearing-  resources  of  wild 
life  formed  the  center  of  interest.  Instead  of 
a  textbook  lesson  deploring-  the  disappearance 
of  native  birds,  this  group  of  forty-three  boys 
and  girls,  following  the  advice  of  conserva- 
tion experts,  began  an  experiment  in  artifi- 
cial propagation,  "helping  nature  with  her 
work  in  a  scientific  and  businesslike  way." 

The  children  built  four  rearing  pens 
equipped  with  automatic  watering  troughs. 
In  order  to  supply  green  feed,  grain  and 
grass  seeds  were  planted  and  an  automatic 
sprinkling  system  was  installed.  Government 
bulletins  were  consulted  for  specifications, 
plans  were  drawn  to  scale,  the  costs  of 
materials  were  figured.  Genuine  problems 
in  percentage  were  encountered  in  figuring 
discounts. 

Letters  were  written  enlisting  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  the  state  game 
farm.  The  superintendent  agreed  to  supply 
the  children  with  necessary  blue  prints  to 
guide  them  in  constructing  their  pens  and 
with  eggs  for  hatching.  The  superintendent 
also  wrote  that  they  could  use  "the  domestic 
hen  as  a  foster  mother  or  an  artificial  incu- 
bator and  brooder."  The  children  chose  to 
use  bantam  brood  hens  to  hatch  the  sixty 
valley  quail  and  ring-necked  pheasant  eggs 
finally  supplied  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
state  game  farm.  Reports  were  written  by 
the  children  covering  the  work  done,  daily 
records  were  kept  of  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  Many  scientific  words  were  added 
to  the  children's  vocabularies  as  they  read 
with  genuine  interest  the  letters  and  bulletins 
they  received  in  response  to  their  requests. 

Interesting  first-hand  experiences  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  study.  Game 
wardens  and  forest  rangers  were  invited  to 
talk  to  the  children  about  game  laws  and 
forest  conservation.  Visits  were  made  by  the 
children  to  a  state  fish  hatchery  to  observe 
how  the  government  is  helping  nature  to 
supply  sport  for  thousands  of  fishermen  who 
yearly  seek  the  beautiful  mountain  streams 


and  lakes  in  search  of  recreation.  The  state 
game  farm  was  visited  and  again  the  chil- 
dren were  impressed  by  the  scientific  care 
given  by  their  government  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  wild  game  birds. 

The  lessons  learned  in  the  field  of  biolog- 
ical science  were  of  far  reaching  importance. 
The  relation  of  scientific  feeding  to  the  well 
being    of    the  birds    was    constantly    being 


Fred  G.  McCombs,   Teacher  of  Sixth   Grade, 

Corning  Elementary   School,   guided   the 

game  conservation  study 

demonstrated  before  their  eyes.  The  fact  that 
cleanliness  is  as  necessary  for  animal  wel- 
fare as  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  man  was 
impressed  upon  these  young  conservationists. 
Their  comparisons  of  game  life  in  California 
with  other  sections  of  the  country  and  other 
lands  extended  their  understanding  of  the 
influence  of  climate  on  wild  life. 

The  children  came  to  appreciate  the  serv- 
ices of  the  state  and  federal  governments  by 
using  the  practical  materials  made  available 
free  or  at  nominal  cost  by  these  agencies. 

One  characteristic  of  good  citizenship  is 


respect  for  law.  The  children  participating 
in  this  enterprise  grew  in  an  enlightened 
citizenship  as  they  saw  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  forests  as  the  natural  habitat 
of  wild  life;  they  came  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  rigid  enforcement  of  game 
laws;  they  came  to  see  how  government  in 
a  democracy  operates  for  the  welfare  of  all 
its  members,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
such  a  government  they  wished  to  be  a  func- 
tioning part  of  its  activities. 


"TO  LEAVE  OUR  COUNTRY  BETTER 
THAN  WE  FOUND  IT" 

This  Athenian  oath  was  a  serious  con- 
sideration with  the  children  in  the  Portola 
School  in  San  Mateo  County  during  a  study 
of  natural  resources.  The  question  of  soil 
conservation  was  of  special  interest  in  this 
farming  area.  These  boys  and  girls  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  influence  of 
soil  upon  crops.  They  knew  that  farmers  in 
their  neighborhood  who  practiced  conserva- 
tion measures  had  more  abundant  and  suc- 
cessful years  than  their  neighbors  who  were 
not  so  concerned.  They  saw  evidences  of  the 
damage  done  by  wind  and  rain  in  unpro- 
tected areas.  Most  of  the  little  group  in  this 
one-teacher  school  were  members  of  land 
owning  families  who  would  have  permanent 
residence  in  the  area.  These  were  meaning- 
ful problems  to  them.  Their  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  depended  on  the  mastery  of 
their  environment. 

Experiments  with  soil  were  carried  on  in 
the  classroom  and  on  the  school  grounds. 
Soil  from  various  areas  was  tested,  its  water 
holding  power  determined,  etc.  The  action  of 
frost,  earthworms,  roots,  and  water  on  soil 
was  observed.  Excursions  were  taken  into 
the  neighborhood  to  see  hillsides  covered  with 
grass,  orchards  with  cover  crops,  highway 
plantings,  and  to  discuss  with  farmers  the 
possibilities  of  crop  rotation. 

The  whole  neighborhood  became  interested 
and  parents  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprises. 

The  responsibility  of  citizens  for  the  care 
of  soil,  forests,  water,  and  other  natural 
resources  became  a  personal  one  in  the  lives 
of  these  children.  The  slogan  "To  leave  our 
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The  Children   Were  Proud  to  be 
Enlist  for  the  Work' 
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Constructing  the  Breeding  Pens  for  the  Quail  and  Pheasants 
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country  better  than  we  found  it"  reached 
every  home  through  newspapers,  booklets, 
and  discussions. 


EROSION,   THE    INVADER 

In  Soil,  Its  Use  and  Conservation,  the 
September,  1937  issue  of  Science  Guide  for 
Elementary  Schools,  an  interesting  curricu- 
lum unit  is  reported.  Corralitos  School  is  a 
four-teacher  school  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 
A  federal  soil  conservation  project  was  under 
way  in  the  immediate  environment,  which 
made  the  development  of  the  unit  most  timely 
and  meaningful  to  the  children.  Mrs.  Elma 
Bradley,  Principal,  and  Cecil  Rhodes, 
teacher,  cooperated  in  guiding  the  activities 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children. 

Class  discussion  one  day  centered  around 
the  rapid  decline  of  Spain  after  the  defeat 
of  her  Armada.  In  searching  for  causes  of 
Spain's  decline,  it  was  found  that  large  areas 
had  been  deforested  to  provide  lumber  for 
ships  and  that  soil  erosion  of  a  most  serious 
nature  had  occurred.  The  decline  of  other 
nations  was  also  discussed  and  it  was  found 
that  both  Italy  and  China  had  suffered  from 
disastrous  soil  erosion.  The  floods  and  fam- 
ines of  China  were  appalling  to  the  children, 
particularly  as  they  saw  their  relationship 
to  failure  to  conserve  the  top  soil. 

Naturally  enough,  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  actually  at  work  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  question  was  raised  concerning 
how  the  local  problem  of  erosion  compared 
with  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  it  could  not  be  "that  bad  in 
our  district"  but  the  children  decided  to 
study  the  work  being  done  and  find  out  for 
themselves. 

A  great  variety  of  enterprises  developed. 
The  children  read  everything  they  could 
find  in  textbooks,  magazines,  daily  news- 
papers, and  government  bulletins.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  contributed  much 
material.  The  county  librarian  watched 
current  issues  of  magazines  for  appropriate 
articles.  The  farm  adviser  loaned  clippings 
and  bulletins  from  his  office.  Some  of  the 
material  was  difficult  for  the  children,  but 
the  urge  to  secure  information  motivated 
greater  effort  to  understand  materials. 

Many  collections  were  made.  The  kinds  of 
soil  in  Santa  Cruz  County  were  collected 
and  labeled.  Clippings  were  collected  from 
local  newspapers  showing  the  progress  of  the 
soil  conservation  project.  Pictures  from  dis- 
carded magazines,  rotogravure  sections  of 
newspapers,  and  other  sources  were  collected 
and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook. 

Excursions  were  made  to  the  Corralitos 
project  in  which  the  government  engineer 
served  as  guide.  The  children  saw  the  effects 
of  erosion  on  a  slope  planted  to  grain  and  on 
one  planted  to  apples.  They  learned  about 
the  construction  of  dams  and  ditches ;  they 
saw  countless  willow  shoots  planted  in  the 
gullies  above  the  dams.  They  saw  the  costly 
effects  of  erosion  on  the  highway.  A  moving 
picture  was  made  of  the  project  which  was 
of  such  interest  that  it  was  shown  at  the 
school  trustees'  convention,  Farmers  in  the 
area  who  had  given  little  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  soil  conservation  became 
interested  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
children. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  to  determine 
the  composition  of  soil,  the  different  types 
of  soil,  the  porosity  of  soil,  the  capillary 
rise  of  water  in  soils,  the  shrinkage  of  clay 
upon  drying,  the  effect  upon  structure  of 
adding  organic  matter  to  soil,  the  effect  of 
cultivation  and  mulching  upon  water  retain- 


Soil   Conservation  Service — Good  Land  on  the 
Road  to  Destruction 


ing  power  of  soil,  how  water  erodes  soil  and 
the  relationship  between  root  hairs  and  soil 
particles. 

Drawings  and  sketches  were  made  of  the 
topography  showing  erosion  in  different 
types  of  situations.  Relief  maps  were  made 
of  the  Corralitos  Basin.  A  map  of  California 
showed  areas  which  have  suffered  from  ero- 
sion. A  map  of  the  United  States  showed 
where  the  major  erosion  control  projects 
were  in  process. 

Local  speakers  were  invited  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  conservation.  As  Conser- 
vation Week  approached,  the  children  decided 
to  invite  the  parents  to  come  to  school  to 
share  the  results  of  their  study.  Through 
talks,  demonstration  of  experiments,  exhibit 
of  maps  and  collections,  and  an  original  play, 
How  the  Farm  was  Saved,  the  children  made 
a  genuine  contribution  to  public  understand- 
ing of  an  urgent  conservation  problem  upon 
which  the  entire  future  of  the  community 
depends. 


SUPERVISORS   DISCUSS  PROBLEMS   OF   FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  GROUPS 


The  southern  section  of  the  California 
Supervisors'  Association  met  in  Santa 
Monica,  California,  on  December  4th.  "The 
Education  of  Foreign  Language  Groups  in 
the  Public  Schools"  was  the  topic  of  con- 
sideration for  the  day. 

The  morning  was  given  over  to  demon- 
stration work  in  the  Garfield  Elementary 
School  where  a  two  hour  school  day  was 
in  operation.  The  five  year  olds,  enjoying 
block  building  as  an  integrating  activity  for 
young  children,  created  structures  of  many 
types  with  the  thousand  blocks  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  six  year  olds  did  likewise  with 
another  set  of  blocks.  During  this  work  the 
children  were  held  to  high  standards  of  be- 
havior and  cooperation.  An  important  fea- 
ture was  the  careful  checking  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  children's  thinking  so  that  the 
boy  or  the  girl  who  built  in  careless  fashion 
came  to  see  that  he  had  failed  to  solve  his 
problem  thoughtfully. 

The  third  group  were  reproducing  a  dairy 
to  use  in  their  dramatic  play.  The  fourth 
group  had  built  the  setting  for  an  early 
California  rancho,  and  fiesta  scene.  The 
fifth  group,  studying  lumber,  were  painting 
many  scenes  of  that  interesting  industry. 

The  sixth  group  were  making  airplanes. 
A  part  of  the  time  the  boys  in  this  group 
devoted  to  the  shop  where  they  were  making 
articles  for  use  in  home  and  school.  Home- 
making  activities  for  the  girls  of  this  group 
included  making  dresses  and  aprons,  and 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  a  luncheon. 

•In  all  this  work,  the  children  were  learn- 
ing to  converse  about  real  things  and  proc- 
esses in  their  environment.  Better  still  they 
were  deriving  the  satisfactions  that  go  with 
success  in  achievement  in  a  work  in  which 
they  can  succeed  and  in  a  type  of  activity 
which  is  important  for  all  types  of  children. 

At  the  luncheon  session,  Miss  Helen  Hef- 
fernan.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Rural  Schools,  presided.  Miss 
Heffernan  acknowledged  fostering  the  idea 
of  the  Santa  Monica  meeting,  but  gave  credit 
for  its  successful  planning  to  Dr.  Percy  R. 
Davis.  Superintendent  of  Santa  Monica 
Schools  and  to  Miss  Ethel  I.  Salisbury,  Edu- 
cational Consultant. 

As  luncheon  speaker  Miss  Heffernan  in- 
troduced Dr.  Davis,  who  spoke  on  "The  Ed- 
ucation of  Foreign  Language  Groups."  Dr. 


Davis  declared  that  the  education  of  foreign 
children  while  following  a  pattern  of  com- 
mon needs  and  problems,  yet  presents  a  chal- 
lenge because  of  differing  background  and 
environment.  Poverty,  in  economic  situation, 
health,  intellect  and  culture,  as  well  as  lan- 
guage handicap  should  be  of  first  considera- 
tion in  building  for  success.  Society  must 
be  exhorted  to  improve  housing,  increase 
recreation  and  health  services  and  provide 
supervision  for  home  adult  training. 

The  school  should  constantly  work  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  home  conditions. 
The  same  enriched  educational  program 
should  be  provided  for  foreign  groups  but 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  health,  home 
problems,  recreation  and  socialization,  writ- 
ten and  spoken  language,  good  reading, 
music  and  art.  Such  experiences  as  will  tend 
to  raise  the  moral,  ethical  and  cultural 
standards  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  pro- 
gram. Working  out  such  a  program  requires 
time  and  patience  but  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem is  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  the  community  but  to  the 
national  welfare. 

Following  the  address,  Miss  Heffernan 
led  the  group  in  a  most  interesting  two-hour 
period  of  discussion.  Each  teacher  from  the 
Garfield  School  was  presented  and  encour- 
aged to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  work 
of  her  group.  Miss  Heffernan  with  her  usual 
ability,  steered  the  course  from  group  to 
group  through  such  questions  as  "What  is 
the  educational  contribution  of  creative 
rhythmic  activities?"  "Can  the  three  R's  be 
taught  through  Dramatic  Play?"  "Should 
not  cooking  and  shop  work  be  a  part  of  the 
daily  program?"  "What  can  be  learned 
through  free  block  play?"  "How  much  does 
such  equipment  cost?" 

Just  about  the  time  the  discussion  waxed 
interesting,  the  leader  in  her  adept  way, 
changed  to  the  next  demonstrated  activity 
for  an  educational  forum,  she  smilingly  re- 
minded them,  was  to  "get  all  the  questions 
raised,  not  answered." 

More  than  two  hundred  persons  were  in 
attendance,  the  territory  from  San  Diego 
to  Sacramento  being  represented.  Mrs. 
Gladvs  L.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Hill, 
with  Miss  Heffernan,  represented  the  State 
Department. 
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Editor's  Note:  Following  is  the  second  and  concluding  installment 
of  the  paper  given  by  Miss  Hitt  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  City, 
County  and  District  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  and  Directors  of 
Instruction  held  in  San  Francisco  in  October.  The  first  installment 
was  printed  in  this  department  in  December.  The  two  articles  should 
be  read  consecutively  in  order  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
points  covered. 


PROBLEM    OF    PROVIDING    ADEQUATE 

SUPPLEMENTARY    INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIALS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS: 

BOOKS 

By  Eleanor  Hitt,  Assistant  State 
Librarian,   California  State  Library 

Overhead  Expense 

We  have  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  a 
large  central  collection  of  books  from  which 
the  individual  school  libraries  can  obtain  a 
variety  of  material.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  these  advantages  carry  with  them  the 
necessity  for  expenditure  in  personnel,  hous- 
ing, transportation  and  supplies. 

This  problem  of  overhead  expense  is 
summed  up  by  Miss  Helen  Heffernan  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Potter,  authors  of  a  State  De- 
partment of  Education  Bulletin  entitled  Se- 
lection and  Distribution  of  Supplementary 
and  Library  Books  in  California  Counties. 
The  material  in  this  bulletin  is  based  on  data 
obtained  by  the  State  Library  from  the 
county  libraries  in  1934.  These  data  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  amount  of 
money  budgeted  for  school  library  purposes 
had  decreased  during  the  preceding  four 
years  and  that  the  percentage  of  school 
library  funds  used  by  county  libraries  for 
overhead  expenses  of  their  school  depart- 
ments ranged  from  0  to  50%.  Let  me  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  section  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  overhead  expense : 

"The  overhead  or  operating  expenses  of 
a  county  library  would  include  such  items  as 
transportation  of  books,  salaries  of  em- 
ployees, costs  of  repairing  books,  rent  of 
building,  and  so  forth.  These  expenses  of 
the  county  library  have  not  decreased  in  the 
past  four  years  so  the  lesser  amount  budgeted 
by  the  school  districts  will  give  an  equal 
amount  of  library  materials.  Quite  the  con- 
trary is  true.  Modern  education  is  based 
upon  a  consideration  of  individual  differ- 
ences. Meeting  these  individual  needs  in 
textbook  and  supplementary  books  entails 
painstaking,  highly  specialized  work  on  the 
part  of  the  county  librarian's  staff  in  charge 
of  school  service.  It  means  a  more  rapid 
circulation  of  books,  it  means  many  special 
requests  to  meet  particular  problems.  The 
money  allocated  for  expense  must  finance 
the  painstaking  service  requested  by  teachers. 
At  the  time  that  school  service  became  a 
part  of  the  county  library  system  the  over- 
head expenses  to  cover  the  salaries  of  trained 
and  untrained  librarians,  and  transportation 
charges,  were  paid  from  the  general  county 
library  funds.  For  15  years  the  county  li- 
braries carried  the  entire  burden  of  this 
overhead  for  school  library  service.  This 
was  unsound  business  procedure  but  county 
library  service  was  a  pioneer  movement  and 
no  precedents  had  been  established  upon 
which  to  base  practice.  The  instructional 
materials  required  were  much  simpler  when 
county  library  service  to  schools  began  in 
1911-12.  The  educational  system  today  is 
extremely  comprehensive  and  the  enlarged 


educational  program  can  be  carried  out 
satisfactorily  only  if  teachers  are  to  receive 
the  service  required.  A  larger  and  better 
trained  staff  became  necessary  in  many  li- 
braries to  meet  the  demands  from  the  schools. 
Other  expenses  increased  accordingly  and 
the  need  for  having  the  school  library  de- 
partment bear  its  share  of  the  overhead 
expense  became  imperative."  After  analyzing 
the  amounts  spent  by  the  county  libraries, 
the  authors  go  on  to  say,  "There  should  be 
a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of 
county  school  departments  and  county  li- 
brarians relative  to  the  problems  involved 
in  overhead  expenditures.  Overhead  ex- 
penses are  without  doubt  a  legitimate  charge 
against  the  school  department  of  the  county 
library  and  the  amount  of  overhead  charged 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  actual 
costs  computed  by  sound  methods  of  cost 
accounting." 

Cooperation  of  Rural  Supervisors 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  responsibility  of  the 
county  librarian  to  keep  the  overhead  ex- 
pense as  low  as  is  consistent  with  satisfactory 
service,  to  organize  the  library  personnel 
and  to  determine  library  practices  to  this 
end.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  rural 
supervisors  as  well  as  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals can  be  of  real  help  in  keeping  over- 
head expense  at  the  minimum.  A  number  of 
suggestions  are  made  in  the  bulletin  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient 
funds  for  school  library  purposes  comes  I 
believe  from  the  fact  that  the  trustees,  whc 
make  the  budget,  and  the  county  superinten- 
dent who  advises  them,  are  not  engaged  in 
actual  instruction  and  so  have  not  the  keen 
realization  of  the  need  of  supplementary 
reading  and  the  real  handicap  of  its  lack 
that  closer  contact  with  the  class  room 
brings.  Teachers  and  rural  supervisors  whose 
work  is  directly  affected  have  not  only  the 
responsibility  but  also  the  opportunity  to 
color  the  thinking  of  trustees  and  superin- 
tendents in  this  particular  financial  matter. 

Duplication  of  Books  and  Service 

Another  problem  to  which  both  librarians 
and  educators  must  give  serious  thought  is 
that  of  duplication  of  books  and  of  service 
in  school  and  community  agencies.  More  and 
more,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  school  li- 
braries are  in  their  adjustment  to  new  edu- 
cational philosophy  inevitably  providing  the 
recreational  reading  and  the  library  exper- 
ience formerly  considered  prerogative  func- 
tions of  the  public  library.  In  the  county  li- 
brary relation  to  schools  in  California  there 
are,  to  my  mind,  two  possible  lines  of  devel- 
opment. It  may  be  that  as  greater  funds  for 
library  purposes  in  the  schools  become  abso- 
lutely essential,  the  county  schools  will  prefer 
to  establish  their  own  library  systems.  These 
might  have  more  or  less  permanent  and  in- 
dependent libraries  in  the  larger  schools  and 
a  central  library  for  the  small  schools  similar 
to  the  school  department  of  a  county  library. 
We  find,  incidentally,  that  large  school  dis- 


tricts especially  are  willing  to  spend  more 
money  for  their  libraries  when  they  are  to 
have  control  of  its  expenditure  than  when 
it  is  to  become  part  of  a  fund  that  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  body.  I  suppose 
this  is  a  perfectly  natural  demonstration  of 
human  nature.  If  the  schools  do  establish 
their  own  system  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
duplicating  much  of  the  work  with  children 
now  carried  on  through  the  community 
agencies  of  the  county  library.  This  dupli- 
cation will  be  just  as  pressing  a  problem  if 
development  continues  along  the  present  line 
of  cooperation  of  the  schools  with  the  county 
libraries.  If  overlapping  of  materials  and 
functions  is  to  be  avoided  the  county  li- 
braries may  concentrate  their  work  with 
children  in  the  school  field  and  confine  their 
community  agencies  chiefly  to  work  with 
adults.  The  existence  of  unionized  schools 
with  busses  carrying  the  children  to  their 
rural  homes  as  soon  as  their  classes  are  over 
has  already  forced  the  issue  in  many  places. 
The  original  introduction  of  the  reading  table 
books  I  referred  to  was  really  to  meet  the 
situation  caused  by  the  actual  lack  of  op- 
portunity of  the  children  to  go  to  the  com- 
munity branches  and  stations  for  recreational 
reading.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  chil- 
dren who  travel  up  to  fifty  miles  a  day  in 
going  to  and  from  school  have  little  nervous 
energy  left  for  extra  curricular  activity. 
Possibility  of  Separate  County  School 
Library  Systems 

To  go  back  to  the  other  possible  future 
development:  if  the  school  libraries  should 
withdraw  from  the  county  libraries,  securing 
necessary  legislation  for  the  establishment 
of  independent  systems,  the  county  libraries 
may  eventually  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  with  children  to  the  schools.  Personally 
I  view  this  possibility  with  no  particular 
alarm.  There  are  some  practical  obstacles, 
of  course,  chief  of  which  is  the  matter  of 
vacation  periods. 

The  vital  point  is  that  before  any  such 
radical  change  is  made,  the  school  authorities 
realize  just  what  is  involved  and  consider 
carefully  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  assume  this  extra  responsibility.  A 
few  instances  of  ill  considered  action  have 
shown  us  the  possibility  of  the  present  system 
being  disrupted  before  the  schools  are  ready 
to  replace  it  and  about  that  we  should  all  feel 
great  concern.  From  being  deeply  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  unless  the  public  library 
habit  is  established  in  childhood  potential 
adult  users  of  public  libraries  will  be  lost, 
many  librarians  have  come  to  the  belief  that 
if  children  become  readers  they  will  when 
their  school  days  are  over  make  persistent 
effort  to  find  books  to  read  and  the  inevitable 
place  to  do  this  is  the  public  library.  If,  as 
seems  entirely  possible,  the  schools  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  readers  of  our 
children  than  we  have  there  is  surely  nothing 
fundamentally  harmful  in  concentrating  that 
responsibility  in  school  libraries.  That  is, 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  schools  are 
ready  to  provide  desirable  library  conditions 
and  professional  library  personnel.  In  as 
much  as  librarianship  has  progressed  as 
rapidly  and  as  far  professionally  in  the  school 
as  in  the  public  library  field,  I  believe  we 
can  safely  assume  that  this  responsibility 
might  in  some  future  development  be  met 
conscientiously  and  successfully. 
Schools  Without  County  Library  Service 

All  that  we  have  said  so  far  has  applied 
to  the  problem  of  supplying  adequate  sup- 
plementary instructional  material  to  schools 
that  belong  to  county  library  systems.  This 
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includes  practically  all  small  schools  in  the 
forty-five  county  libraries  whose  school  work 
is  organized.  It  is  encouraging-  to  note  that 
in  those  outside  of  county  library  systems, 
conditions  have  also  improved  greatly  in  the 
last  five  years.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
influence  of  the  county  library  because 
teachers  moving  from  schools  with  county 
library  service  to  those  without  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve  library  facilities. 
The  new  type  of  instruction  also  with  its 
absolute  demands  for  more  supplementary 
material  has  made  the  library  a  necessity. 
Rural  supervisors,  too,  in  these  counties 
without  county  library  service  have  devoted 
time  and  effective  effort  to  the  improvement 
of  school  library  conditions. 
Library  Problems  of  the  Large  School 

County  library  service  is  not  confined  to 
small  schools  although  the  original  plan  of 
service,  while  it  made  no  legal  restrictions, 
was  really  formulated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  isolated  schools  with  funds  too  small 
to  be  effective  when  used  separately.  Large 
schools,  whether  within  or  without  county 
library  systems,  have  quite  different  condi- 
tions both  financial  and  physical,  and  for 
this  reason  they  constitute  a  problem  in  them- 
selves. The  necessity  for  affiliating  with  some 
larger  unit  of  library  sen-ice  does  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  school  with  thirty 
teachers  and  a  library  fund  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  say,  and  to  one  with  two  teachers 
and  a  hundred  dollar  fund.  I  think  all  the 
county  librarians  would  agree  with  me  that 
most  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  service  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  librarians  has 
been  caused  by  problems  connected  with  the 
large  schools. 

Factors  in  Effective  Library  Program 
in  the  Large  Schools 

The  belief  that  something  more  than  a 
collection  of  books  is  needed  to  supplement 
instruction  is  growing  apace  and  is  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  central  libraries  in 
large  schools  w-hich,  when  properly  organ- 
ized, give  the  children  real  library  experience- 
There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  school  belonging 
to  a  county  library.  In  fact,  however,  it 
seldom  is  and  the  reason  is  this :  proper 
equipment  and  housing,  a  trained  teacher- 
librarian  and  a  sufficient  number  of  books 
require  more  money  than  the  schools  are 
willing  to  pass  over  to  another  agency  to 
administer.  Since  this  is  true  and  inasmuch 
as  the  thing  we  are  all  interested  in  achieving 
is  the  most  effective  library  service  regard- 
less of  who  is  responsible,  it  would  seem 
advantageous  for  large  schools  to  maintain 
libraries  outside  of  the  county  library  system. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  know  many  ex- 
amples of  schools  that  have  withdrawn  from 
county  libraries  spending  several  times  as 
much  money  as  they  budgeted  when  they 
were  in  the  systems,  and  yet  achieving  no 
better  results.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  successful  library  service,  espe- 
cially in  large  schools,  is  impossible  without 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  school 
administrators.  A  school  library  with  the  best 
possible  equipment  and  personnel  is  of  no 
value  unless  ways  and  means  for  its  actual 
use  by  the  children  are  provided  by  those  in 
authority.  Educators  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  and  supervision  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  are  administrators  and 
have  better  opportunity  than  librarians  to 
influence  administrators  to  provide  favorable 
library  conditions  and  establish  the  necessary 
practices  for  its  use.  We  dare  hope  that  the 
future  will  find  school  principals  somewhere 


in  their  academic  training  studying  school 
library  administration  with  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  a  properly  functioning  book 
and  informational  service  to  teachers  and 
pupils  and  the  costs  involved  in  maintaining 
such  a  service. 
Problem  of  Book  Selection 

The  selection  of  supplementary  books  in- 
volves many  problems  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative.  These  have  been  set  forth  in 
some  detail  in  Part  II  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Bulletin  we  have  already  called  to  your 
attention.  This  section  deals  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities in  book  selection  which  fall 
upon  county  boards  of  education,  rural 
supervisors,  and  county  librarians.  It  contains 
valuable  suggestions  and  specific  outlines  for 
long  time  planning  in  the  adoption  of  sup- 
plementary texts  and  other  library  books. 
Necessity  for  Mutual  Understanding 

The  point  that  I  hope  has  been  emphasized 
is  that  no  one  person  or  agency  alone  can 
successfully  solve  this  problem  of  supplying 
adequate  supplementary  books  in  rural 
schools.  Neither  can  the  teachers,  the  rural 
supervisors  and  the  county  librarians  all 
solve  it  if  they  are  working  at  tangents  or 
at  cross  purposes.  Basic  understanding  of  the 
problem  from  the  others'  point  of  view  is 
essential,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  willing- 
ness to  think  questions  through  together  and 
to  make  concerted  effort  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose that  has  been  agreed  upon.  These  things 
have  been  said  again  and  again.  They  are 
easy  to  say  but  when  we  are  working  under 
pressure,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  keep  our  co- 
workers informed  of  our  plans,  to  listen 
intelligently  to  their  ideas  and  difficulties,  to 
modify  our  practices,  sometimes  even  against 
our  own  best  judgment.  The  time  and  energy 
so  spent  will,  I  believe,  prove  in  the  long 
run  to  be  the  measure  of  our  success  in 
solving  our  common  problem. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Miss  Dorothy  Wents  was  appointed  on 
the  15th  of  December  as  county  librarian  in 
Solano  County  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
Miss  Edith  Gantt  when  she  was  appointed 
Public  Library  Specialist  in  the  federal 
government  service.  Miss  Wents  attended 
high  school  and  junior  college  in  Fullerton 
and  received  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Pomona 
College  in  1926.  After  a  year  of  secretarial 
work  she  went  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
completing  the  work  for  a  B.  S.  degree  in 
Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  employed  in  the 
Orange  County  Library  with  the  exception 
of  a  year  during  which  she  was  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 
Since  1933  she  has  held  the  position  of 
county  librarian  in  the  Orange  County 
Library  in  Santa  Ana.  Miss  Wents  will 
assume  her  new  office  in  Fairfield.  January  3. 

Miss  Ethel  De  Witt,  librarian  of  the 
Pacific  Grove  Public  Library,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Assistant  Librarian  in  the 
Sacramento  City  Library.  The  vacancy  on 
the  Sacramento  staff  is  caused  bv  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Esther  Bickmore  Clark  who  is 
leaving  library  work.  Miss  De  Witt  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Librarianship  and  had  experience 
in  the  Chico  Public  Library  before  she  was 
appointed  at  Pacific  Grove  in  1931.  Miss  De 
Witt  will  start  work  in  Sacramento,  March  1. 

When  Miss  Edith  Gantt  left  California  to 
be  in  the  new  Division  of  Libraries  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  the  other  county  librarians  of 
the  state  presented  her  with  the  new  edition 
of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America. 


"Teaching  the  social 
studies  is  a  real 
pleasure  with  such 
books " 
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Social  Science  Course 

for  Elementary 

Schools 

I.    The  First  Book  of  the  Earth, 

$0.80 
II.    Nature  Peoples,  $0.88 

III.  Communities  of  Men,  $0.96 

IV.  Peoples   and   Countries,   $1.08 
V.    The  Building  of  America, 

$1.12 
VI.    Man  at  Work:  His  Industries, 

$1.20 
VII.    Man  at  Work:   His  Arts  and 

Crafts,  $1.28 
VIII.    The  Story  of  Civilizations   (in 
preparation) 

Workbooks  available  for  each. 
Prices  subject  to  discount. 
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SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  DEPARTMENT 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

G.  Levin  Ayneszvorth 

The  former  Presidents  of  our  Association 
have  done  such  fine  work  in  contacting  other 
organizations  in  the  educational  world  and 
ingratiating  themselves  into  their  favor  that 
I,  as  the  new  President,  was  most  graciously 
received  into  educational  circles.  Many  op- 
portunities have  been  accorded  me  to  meet 
with  educators  and  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems of  an  educational  character. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  on  September  3-4-5,  1938, 
at  which  time  we  expect  to  have  the  largest 
gathering  we  have  ever  had  of  school  trus- 
tees. It  shall  be  our  object  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gram of  general  interest  and  profit  to 
members  of  the  Governing  Boards.  In  order 
that  benefits  of  the  convention  shall  be  as 
widespread  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  representatives  from  schools  in 
every  county  in  the  state  and  from  as  large 
a  number  of  schools  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties as  possible.  No  one  ever  attends  an 
annual  convention  without  becoming  imbued 
with  the  need  and  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  May  I  especially  appeal  to  the 
individual  trustees  throughout  the  state  to 
read  and  follow  our  Code  of  Ethics  and  to  do 
everything  reasonably  within  their  power  to 
make  the  work  of  the  Association  an  effec- 
tive interest  in  building  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  great  public  school  program  of 
California. 


SAFETY    EDUCATION 

At  the  1937  Annual  Convention  of  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association  con- 
sideration was  given  to  various  types  of 
safety  education,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  that  California  High 
Schools  include  a  course  of  study  through 
which  students  might  learn  the  provisions  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Code,  receive  instruction 
in  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and  be 
taught  the  courtesies  of  the  road.  This 
action  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
interest  of  governing  boards  in  the  great 
question  of  safety,  as  well  as  their  wish  to 
assist  in  providing  instruction  to  this  end. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  modern  school 
program  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  demands  of  a  changing 
social  order.  The  vast  number  of  automobile 
accidents,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
due  to  recklessness,  carelessness,  ignorance 
or  "error  in  judgment"  point  conclusively 
to  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  training  pro- 
gram for  new  drivers. 

Carefully  compiled  figures  kept  over  a 
period  of  years  show  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  accidents  from  year  to  year; 
yet  in  the  case  of  children  of  school  age 
(especially  under  fifteen  years)  there  is  a 
noticeable  decrease.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  safety  education  programs  of  the  schools 
of  the  nation.  Child  accidents  can  be  re- 
duced only  if  safety  programs  are  also  pre- 
vention programs — and  this  also  holds  true 
with  adults.  Individual  responsibility  must 
be  the  goal  of  all  instruction,  and  if  imme- 
diate correction  of  the  present  chaotic  situa- 
tion is  to  come  about,  it  may  be  that  the 


FLORENCE  C.  PORTER 
Editor 

public  schools  should  take  the  lead.  Certainly 
proper  driving  instruction  may  be  classed  as 
a  practical  type  of  education,  both  secondary 
and  adult. 

Superintendent  Virgil  E.  Dickson  of  the 
Berkeley  Schools  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  safety  courses  in  all  public  schools. 
He  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  the 
present  time  Berkeley  High  School  is  giving 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  about  safety, 
driving  hazards,  rules  of  the  road,  nature  of 
accidents,  etc.  The  Berkeley  Public  Schools 
in  cooperation  with  the  Berkeley  Police  De- 
partment, the  Traffic  Safety  Commission  and 
the  American  Automobile  Association,  are 
now  engaged  in  a  serious  study  to  see  if  an 
experiment  in  actual  driving'  instruction  is 
feasible  with  high  school  classes.  Many  fac- 
tors enter  into  such  an  experiment  and  if  it 
is  carried  forward  the  findings  of  the  Berke- 
ley administration  will  be  of  immense  assist- 
ance to  other  schools  contemplating  such 
courses. 

Interest  in  the  inclusion  of  motor  vehicle 
instruction  courses  in  regular  High  School 
programs  is  not  confined  to  California. 
Other  states  are  realizing  as  we  do  that  the 
High  School  is  the  logical  place  to  offer 
such  instruction.  Certainly  it  is  agreed  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  unprecedented 
accident  record,  is  the  lack  of  instruction. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  proper  in- 
struction would  be  found  as  valuable,  and  as 
acceptable,  as  other  courses  offered  at  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stack  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  a  recent  publication 
gives  specific  suggestions  for  a  High  School 
Safety  program.  He  emphatically  states  that 
saving  the  lives  of  children  and  reducing 
preventable  accidents  requires  the  joint  effort 
of  Boards  of  Education,  School  Administra- 
tors, Motor  Vehicle  Departmeuts,  and  other 
agencies;  and  he  also  points  out  the  obvious 
fact  that  schools  could  make  no  greater  con- 
tribution than  to  give  young  people  a  better 
preparation  for  their  responsibilities  as  the 
future  drivers  of  America. 

(Note:  The  C.  S.  T.  A.  will  be  glad  to 
publish  articles  from  other  schools  now 
featuring  safety  programs.) 


1937   ANNUAL  YEARBOOK 

The  annual  Yearbook  of  the  Association 
is  now  off  the  press  and  is  offered  as  a  text- 
book for  all  governing  boards  of  school  dis- 
tricts. A  suggested  form  of  "Rules  and  Regu- 
lations" is  included,  as  well  as  excerpts  from 
the  School  Code.  The  text  should  prove 
especially  valuable  to  new  trustees  who  may 
be  in  some  doubt  as  to  their  actual  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  obtainable  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  in  Bakersfield. 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

President  G.  L.  Aynesworth  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  following  persons  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year  on  the  Legis- 
lative Committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  Mrs.  Florence  Porter,  Bakersfield. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  two  sections, 
one  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and 


the  other  from  southern  California.  Member- 
ship includes  : 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Oakland;  Dr.  Louise 
Hector,  Berkeley;  J.  Harold  Caulfield,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Mildred  Bevil,  Sacramento; 
Fred  W.  Heath,  So.  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Marion 
Jones,  Burbank;  Geo.  E.  Lindelof,  Jr., 
Hawthorne;  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rounsaville, 
Los  Angeles. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING 

The  regular  quarterly  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  Decem- 
ber 11th.  At  this  time  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  1938  Annual  Convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia, School  Trustees  Association  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  on  September  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th,  and  tentative  plans  were  made  for 
the  three  days  program.  The  Board  was 
entertained  by  the  Secondary  Principals 
Association  at  luncheon  at  the  Wilshire 
Bowl,  other  guests  being  members  of  various 
state  and  community  organizations. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
BREAKFAST 

More  than  thirty  County  Superintendents 
were  guests  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A.  at  a  break- 
fast served  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel  during  the 
recent  Superintendents'  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Porter  presided  and  introduced  Mr. 
G.  Levin  Aynesworth  the  new  President  of 
the  Association.  This  breakfast,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  an  annual  affair,  was  given  by 
Officers  of  the  Trustees'  Association  as  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  fine 
cooperation  which  has  been  shown  by  County 
Superintendents  to  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


NEWS  NOTES 
Appearing  on  the  program  of  the  recent 
California  Teachers  Association  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Eugene  Tincher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Beach  Board  of  Education, 
outlined  the  functions  of  a  governing  board 
as  being  two-fold :  to  protect  the  schools 
against  certain  citizen  groups  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public  which  they  rep- 
resent. A  governing  board  sits  in  a  triangle 
of  responsibility — from  the  people,  to  the 
employees,  and  for  the  children,  their  basic 
responsibility  being  to  the  people  in  whom 
is  vested  supreme  power.  Mr.  Tincher  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Long  Beach  Board  of 
Education  for  some  years,  and  has-  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  rebuilding  of  schools 
since  the  earthquake  of  1933. 


The  California  Teachers  Association, 
Bay  Section,  held  a  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  December  18th,  1937.  Among  the 
guests  was  G.  Levin  Aynesworth,  President 
of  C.  S.  T.  A.,  Fresno.  Mr.  Aynesworth  ad- 
dressed the  Council  briefly  on  the  work  of 
the  Trustees  Association,  referring  to  the 
splendid  work  of  Horace  Mann  and  his 
constant  effort  to  bring  about  a  finer  feeling 
of  friendliness  and  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  trustees. 
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Contra  Costa  County  schools  are  answer- 
ing the  question  in  the  light  of  the  demands 
of  the  local  communities.  In  one  area  ap- 
prenticeship training  for  a  particular  indus- 
try is  being  established;  in  another,  tech- 
niques and  training  are  afforded  those  de- 
siring promotions;  in  all,  in  varying  degrees, 
an  effort  is  made  to  fill  the  avocational  need. 
However,  this  county  like  the  rest,  has  no 
"complete"  answer;  there  is  none  except  as 
found  in  each  local  community. 


INVESTMENT   DIVIDENDS    OF   A 
VISUAL-AUDIO    PROGRAM 

By  Marian  Evans,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  San  Diego  City  Schools 

Today  school  trustees  are  being  urged  by 
parents  and  citizens  to  invest  in  a  type  of 
visual-audio  program  which  will  guarantee 
education  dividends  to  pupils,  parents,  and 
teachers,  with  special  adaptations  to  each 
local  community. 

Educators  have  received  conclusive  proof 
of  the  value  of  visual-audio  aids  in  education 
through  scientific  tests  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students.  Alert  parents, 
through  observation  of  their  own  children, 
are  consciously  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
motion  picture  and  radio  to  influence  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls  according  to  the 
quality  of  school  and  recreational  visual- 
audio  experiences  presented  to  them.  There- 
fore, school  trustees  are  no  longer  asking 
the  question  as  to  why  they  should  invest  in 
a  visual  education  program,  but  are  now 
concerning  themselves  with  the  problem  as 
to  how  they  can  most  economically  and  effi- 
ciently budget  for  this  necessary  school  ex- 
penditure. 

Hon    a  visual-audio  program  may  be 
budgeted. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  which  has 
retarded  the  progress  of  visual  education  in 
the  schools  has  been  the  fallacious  idea, 
which  some  school  administrators  have  had, 
in  assuming  that  there  were  no  funds  which 
could  be  legally  appropriated  in  annual  bud- 
gets for  visual-audio  purchases.  However, 
inasmuch  as  this  equipment  is  now  consid- 
ered a  part  of  necessary,  permanent  school 
furnishing,  and  teaching  materials  such  as 
films,  slides,  pictures,  etc.,  may  be  classified 
as  essential  instructional  supplies,  there  are 
many  different  legalized  school  funds  which 
mav  be  tapped  for  financing  these  materials. 

Small  rural  schools  or  county  schools 
which  are  administered  under  a  local  trustee 
system  have  either  an  individual  school  plan 
or  a  unified  cooperative  visual  education  sys- 
tem which  is  adapted  to  the  financial  set-up 
of  each  school  district,  and  the  divisions  of 
expenditures  of  a  visual-audio  program  usu- 
ally may  be  classified  under  the  same  four 
main  headings  as  those  of  a  city  school  sys- 
tem. These  are — 

First,  Visual-Audio   Equipment 

Second,  Circulating  visual-audio  materials 
and  photographic  supplies, 

Third,  Maintenance  service  and  upkeep  of 
materials  and  equipment, 

Fourth,  Salaries  of  needed  personnel. 
Under  the  second  heading  it  might  be  well 
to  say  that  a  satisfactory  method  of  approx- 
imating the  amount  of  expenditures  for  these 
materials  which  has  been  used  by  many  vis- 
ual education  departments,  is  to  figure  a  per- 
centage basis  of  per  pupil  average  daily 
attendance,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  books. 

With  a  trained  staff  the  responsibility  of 
trustees  and  school  administrators  would  be 
clearly    divided.     School     Board     members 


would  assume  responsibility  for  legally  ap- 
proving such  expenditures  in  the  annual 
budget  as  planned  and  submitted  by  the 
school  staff,  the  staff  to  assume  the  carry- 
ing out  of  details  of  selecting,  organizing, 
and  using  these  materials  to  best  educational 
advantage. 

Actual  facts  regarding  economy  of  program 

A  second  misconception  on  the  part  of 
school  authorities  in  the  past  has  been  the 
idea  that  visual-audio  materials  were  pro- 
hibitive in  cos't  in  comparison  to  other  in- 
structional supplies.  This  fallacy  has  been 
exploded  by  systematic  surveys  of  actual 
records  of  costs.  As  an  example,  the  budget 
figures  of  one  school  system  with  a  school 
population  of  approximately  35,000  pupils, 
showed  that  the  total  cost  of  such  a  four-fold 
program  as  described  above  amounted  to 
only  3.9  cents  per  pupil  per  school  month 
— less  than  the  cost  of  a  "popsicle." 

While  the  law  and  parents  guarantee  the 
physical  attendance  of  the  child  at  school, 
it  is  left  to  the  teacher  to  insure  his  mental 
attendance  by  appeal  to  his  active  interests. 
Visual-audio  aids  assist  the  teacher  to  do 
this  and,  in  so  doing,  actually  cut  expenses 
by  cutting  down  school  truancy  and  elimin- 
ating a  large  percentage  of  failures.  Thus 
trustees  will  find  that  visual  instruction  ap- 
pears in  round  figures  on  the  credit  as  well 
as  on  the  debit  side  of  the  school  budget 
ledger.  Educators  attempting  to  evaluate  the 
outcomes  of  visual  aids  know  that  sensory 
experience  leads  to  productive  thought  and 
creative  expression  which,  in  turn,  develops 
attitudes,  appreciations,  and  desirable  forms 
of  conduct  in  the  pupils  which  are  of  im- 
measurable value  in  the  educative  process. 


TAFT  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
NATATORIUM 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Taft  Ele- 
mentary School  District,  and  City  Superin- 
tendent James  A.  Joyce,  are  announcing  the 
completion  of  the  new  Natatorium  at  the 
Lincoln  School  in  the  city  of  Taft.  The 
entire  unit  consists  of  three  pools,  each 
complete  in  itself,  with  lockers,  showers  and 
many  other  conveniences.  The  main  pool  is 
40  x  105  feet,  the  depth  ranging  from  three 
feet  at  the  shallow  end  to  ten  feet  in  the 
deepest  end.  It  is  lined  with  tile  throughout, 
and  equipped  with  under-water  lights.  Facili- 
ties for  swimming  meets,  water  polo  and 
other  aquatic  games  are  provided,  as  well 
as  an  adjustable  diving'  board. 

A  wading  pool  20  x  40  feet  in  dimension  is 
also  tile  lined. 

Physiotherapy  Unit 

In  the  physiotherapy  unit  a  pool  8  x  18 
feet  is  provided,  with  separate  shower  and 
locker  rooms  and  a  special  room  for  the 
nurse.  A  feature  of  this  wing  is  that  a 
guerney  is  provided  to  handle  patients  who 
may  need  this  assistance.  There  is  also  a 
separate  room  for  medical  examinations. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  units  of  its  kind  to 
be  included  in  any  public  school  natatorium. 

All  lockers  and  showers  are  tile  lined,  and 
water  is  completely  changed  every  four 
hours.  The  pools  are  uncovered,  and  the 
water  is  filtered  and  sterilized  with  the 
chlorine  method,  and  may  be  heated  to  any 
desired  temperature.  A  swimming  instructor 
will  be  on  hand  at  all  times,  and  the  pool  is 
open  not  only  to  students  of  the  Taft  schools, 
but  to  other  children  as  well.  A  control  room 
furnishes  towels  and  swimming  suits,  and 
there  is  also  a  laundry  on  the  school  grounds. 


STATE  FUND  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 

Under  existing  laws  of  California  the 
state  contributes  toward  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  large  sums  of  money.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  have  been  made  public  by 
the  Department  of  Education: 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  re- 
ceive from  the  state  nearly  $73,000,000.00. 
These  funds  comprise  the  annual  state 
apportionment  required  by  the  Constitution, 
together  with  certain  recurring  legislative 
appropriations. 

Three  school  district  levels  are  designated 
in  the  apportionment  of  state  school  funds. 
Elementary  school  districts  receive  the 
largest  portion  which  accounts  for  57.6 
percent  of  the  total.  High  school  districts 
receive  in  turn  40  percent  and  junior  college 
districts  receive  2.4  percent. 

The  people  of  the  state  have  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  determined  the  amount  of 
state  school  support  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated.  These 
funds  constitute  approximately  32.5  percent 
of  the  total  state  budget. 

Prior  to  1933,  the  cost  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  California  was  paid  from  three  prin- 
cipal sources,  namely  school  district  taxes  on 
common  property,  county  school  taxes  on 
common  property  and  state  general  taxes 
levied  principally  upon  corporation  fran- 
chises and  taxable  income.  By  constitutional 
amendment  in  1933,  the  people  discontinued 
the  county  elementary  and  high  school  taxes 
and  required  the  state  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  a  like  portion  of  the  cost  of  public 
schools.  These  educational  funds  have  been 
provided  from  revenues  derived  from  the 
state  sales  tax. 
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TRUSTEES   INSTITUTES   DURING   FALL  MONTHS 


Until  very  recent  years  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  spring  months  were  the 
best  time  for  holding  annual  Trustees  Insti- 
tutes, but  of  late  a  growing  number  of 
County  Superintendents  have  felt  that  the 
opening-  months  of  school  offered  Trustees  a 
better  opportunity  to  learn  the  needs  of  their 
schools  for  the  current  year.  During  the  past 
months  several  fine  Institutes  have  been 
held,  each  enjoying  a  good  attendance  and 
contributing  to  the  general  community  inter- 
est in  schools. 

Santa  Barbara  County 

The  School  Trustees'  Institute  was  held  in 
Santa  Barbara  on  November  4th,  Mrs. 
Muriel  Edwards,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  presiding.  Dr.  John  Sexson,  City 
Superintendent  of  Pasadena,  was  the  first 
speaker  on  the  program,  and  presented  a 
statement  which  had  been  formulated  by  the 
Pasadena  Board  of  Education.  With  this  he 
outlined  the  relationship  of  the  Board  to  the 
Public  School  system.  He  pointed  out  that 
Boards  in  their  relationship  with  teachers 
have  to  face  a  changing,  shifting  program 
of  public  education  in  America.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  "democracy  rests  in  its  final 
analysis  upon  the  way  it  regards  the  indi- 
vidual, and  you  cannot  set  up  a  school  pro- 
gram, or  maintain  a  school  program,  which 
ignores  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  democratic  govern- 
ment." 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Past  President  of  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association  re- 
viewed the  recent  convention  of  trustees  held 
in  Fresno.  He  called  attention  to  dangerous 
legislation  that  would  repeal  the  sales  tax 
without  furnishing  a  substitute  source  for 
money  for  schools.  This,  and  the  measure  to 
provide  $100  pensions  for  old  people,  and 
to  make  that  provision  a  first  charge  on 
state  funds,  would  wipe  out  school  finance. 

During  the  morning  session,  moving  pic- 
tures showing  the  "Program  of  a  Modern 
School"  which  were  taken  in  the  Santa 
Monica  City  Schools,  provided  an  inter- 
esting innovation.  Dr.  Jean  Betzner,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City,  discussed  trends 
in  education  throughout  the  nation.  A  lun- 
cheon meeting  was  held  at  El  Paseo,  with 
the  Santa  Barbara  Lions  Club  acting  as 
hosts.  Plans  for  the  luncheon  had  the  co- 
operation also  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  representatives  from  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions comprised  the  audience  of  over  200 
persons.  Mrs.  Edwards  called  the  roll  of 
School  Districts  represented.  Radio  Station 
KTMS  invited  Trustees  to  present  a  sym- 
posium over  the  air,  discussing  some  phase 
of  the  educational  program  and  its  relation- 
ship with  the  school,  the  community  and  the 
county  office.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
entire  session  was  the  participation  of  such 
varied  interests  and  groups.  When  news- 
papers, radio,  civic  organizations,  clubs  and 
the  general  public  unite  to  participate  in  an 
education  program,  there  is  assurance  of 
progress  and  understanding. 

Ventura  County 

The  annual  School  Trustees'  Institute  of 
Ventura  County  was  held  at  Lincoln  School 
in  the  city  of  Ventura  on  November  6. 
County  Superintendent,  W.  K.  Cobb,  pre- 
sided and  introduced '  as  speakers  John  J. 
Allen.  Jr.,  Past  President  of  the  California 
School  Trustees'  Association;  5.  C.  Joyner, 


Assistant  Business  Manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools;  William  T.  Selby, 
Chief  Deputy  District  Attorney  of  Ventura 
County;  C.  F.  Muncy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Sacramento;  and  Mrs. 
I.  E.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  California 
School  Trustees'  Association.  Mr.  Joyner 
presented  an  able  discussion  on  methods  of 
School  Insurance  which  was  followed  by  an 
open  forum. 

A  detailed  plan  for  School  Health  and 
Sanitation  was  presented  by  Miss  Mary  Jean 
Gunnell,  Ventura  County  Supervising  Nurse, 
and  Max  A.  Heinzman  of  the  Ventura 
County  Health  Department.  This  program 
is  in  mimeographed  form  and  available  for 
distribution. 

Fifty  guests  enjoyed  the  luncheon  served 
in  the  school  cafeteria  as  well  as  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  recent  Trustees'  Con- 
vention held  in  Fresno  which  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  C.  Mavro  Warren  of  Ventura. 

Merced  County 

Under  the  leadership  of  County  Super- 
intendent C.  S.  Weaver  and  Mr.  O.  C, 
Anderson,  President  of  the  Hilmar  Union 
High  School  Board  of  Education,  the  Mer- 
ced County  Trustees  Association  has  planned 
to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at  stated  inter- 
vals during  the  year,  at  which  there  will  be 
general  discussions  of  school  activities.  The 
first  of  these  meetings  was  held  November 
19th  at  Gustine,  when  dinner  was  served  by 
the  Domestic  Science  Department  of  the 
Union  High  School  at  Gustine.  The  C.  S. 
T.  A.  was  represented  on  the  program  by 
President  G.  L.  Aynesworth,  and  past  presi- 
dent F.  T.  McGinnis  of  Newman,  while 
Superintendent  Weaver  outlined  duties  of 
trustees  for  the  coming  year. 

Kern  County 

Mr.  Herbert  Healy,  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Kern  County,  is  another  superintend- 
ent who  prefers  holding  his  Annual  Trustees 
Institute  early  in  the  school  year.  This  year 
the  meeting  was  held  on  October  23,  in  the 
El  Tejon  Hotel  in  Bakersfield,  with  Warren 
Stockton,  President  of  the  County  Associa- 
tion, in  charge  of  the  afternoon  program. 
A  complete  analysis  of  recent  legislation 
was  given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lent  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  President 
Aynesworth  and  Mrs.  Florence  Porter  re- 
viewed activities  of  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association.  Almost  one  hundred 
guests  were  oresent  at  the  luncheon,  at  which 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Thomas,  President  of  Fresno 
State  College,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

Calaveras  County 

The  Trustees'  Institute  of  Calaveras 
County  was  held  in  San  Andreas  on  Novem- 
ber 19th,  with  County  Superintendent  Chas. 
W.  Schwoerer  presiding.  He  introduced  as 
speakers  Mr.  Sam  Conn  and  Dr.  Walter 
Morgan  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  G.  L.  Aynesworth  of  the  C.  S. 
T.  A.  and  Judge  Smith.  A  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  exists  in  this  community  and  the 
entire  meeting  was  well  received. 

Tuolumne  County 

As  it  has  not  seemed  feasible  to  hold  a 
Trustees  Institute  as  a  separate  meeting  in 
this  county.  County  Superintendent  G.  P. 
Morgan  included  trustees  in  a  general  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  County  Teachers  Insti- 
tute. An  especially  broad  program  was 
planned   for  this  conference,  and  meetings 


were  held  in  three  different  communities. 
On  November  22nd  an  all  day  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Summerville  School  in  the  town 
of  Tuolumne,  and  speakers  included  Dr. 
William  Giles  Campbell  of  University  of 
Southern  California,  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Porter,  Secretary  C.  S.  T.  A.,  Bakersfield, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Pepper,  Principal  of  the  McClat- 
chy  High  School  in  Sacramento,  and  Mr. 
William  Burkhard,  President  of  the  State 
Elementary  Principals  Association.  Other 
meetings  were  scheduled  for  later  in  the 
week  at  Jamestown  and  Sonora. 


ADULT    EDUCATION 

By  B.  O.  Wilson,  County  Superintendent 
of  Contra  Costa   County 

"You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear,"  says  the  old  proverb. 

"Maybe  not  a  silk  purse,"  replies  the  new 
era,  "but  it  isn't  safe  to  try  to  guess  what 
you  can  make  of  it." 

Experimentation  in  modern  laboratories  is 
discovering  many  astonishing  things.  "You 
can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks"  was  ac- 
cepted for  generations,  but  in  the  labora- 
tories it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  old 
dog  can  learn — if  there  is  need  and  if  he 
wants  to  learn.  "Never  too  old  to  learn"  has 
been  proved  to  be  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  originator  suspected.  To  the  mutual  em- 
barrassment of  school  teachers  and  school 
trustees  there  is  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  adults  who  are  wanting  to  learn  and 
a  distressingly  and  increasingly  large  num- 
ber needing  to  learn. 

Little  has  ever  been  said  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  offering  schooling  for  those  foreign- 
born  desiring  citizenship,  nor  have  we  been 
alive  to  the  problem  of  native-born  illiter- 
ates in  spite  of  disturbing  evidences  of  its 
existence  brought  out  by  the  World  War. 
The  migration  attending  economic  condi- 
tions in  certain  sections  and  the  local  need 
for  migratory  labor  because  of  seasonal 
crops  are  directing  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem specifically,  but  adult  education  that  af- 
fords schooling  for  all  those  who  desire  to 
study  and  learn  is  a  much  broader  question 
than  that  centering  upon  Americanization 
and  illiteracy. 

Industry  and  business  used  to  train  their 
own  employees.  They  had  apprentices.  Now 
fhey  have  discovered  the  public  schools.  Per- 
haps it  is  well — if  the  community  is  willing 
to  pay. 

Pioneering,  invention,  and  struggle  for 
existence,  with  an  almost  universal  mirage 
of  leisure  time  were  the  motif  of  the  past 
generation.  I  say  past,  for  in  the  present 
age,  luxurious  comforts  are  a  commonplace 
and  leisure  time  is  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  above  indicates  two  possible  aspects 
of  education  for  adults  to  be  furnished  by 
the  schools : 

I.  Vocational  training  by  means  of  which  : 
those  who  learned  no  vocation  can  learn 
those  whose  jobs  are  outmoded  (tech- 
nological unemployment)  can  learn  new 
lines  of  work 

those  now  employed  can  advance  them- 
selves. 

Avocational  training  by  which  leisure 
time  can  be  utilized  to  social  and  per- 
sonal advantage  through : 

a.  recreational  leadership 

b.  activities  supplementary  to  vocation. 
Growing  vegetables  in  the  back  yard  is 

not  only  healthful  employment  of  leisure 
time  but  becomes  economically  important  in 
times  of  stress. 


a. 
b. 


II. 
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MRS.  RAYMOND  BACK  FROM  THE 
ISLANDS 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Raymond,  West  Coast 
head  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  is 
remembering  wistfully,  these  fog  chilled 
days,  the  sunny  idyllic  weeks  of  her  vacation 
trip  to  Honolulu  and  the  Islands.  She  was 
away  from  her  San  Francisco  office  for  six 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Raymond's  brother  has  been  for  more 
than  forty  years  in  business  in  Honolulu, 
so  her  visit  was  in  part  a  family  reunion 
as  well  as  a  delightful  holiday.  True  to  form, 
it  was  in  part  also  a  bus  man's  holiday, 
for  with  all  of  the  beauty  of  the  Islands 
to  fill  her  days,  she  still  found  time  to  look 
in  on  the  schools,  both  in  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu and  on  the  Islands.  Asked  for  her  im- 
pressions of  these  far-off  members  of  our 
American  public  school  system,  she  said, 
"The  first  impression  that  one  gets  in  the 
classrooms  is  of  the  large  proportion  of 
young  people  from  foreign  language  groups. 
Probably  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  students 
come  from  families  where  some  language 
other  than  English  is  spoken.  Although  they 
may  be  from  the  second  or  third  generation 
of  their  people  born  in  the  Islands,  still 
the  language  of  the  home  is  not  English.  The 
schools  feel  the  handicap  of  this  large  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  must  be  taught,  largely 


Mrs.  Frances  E. 
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in  the  classroom,  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

Mrs.  Raymond's  special  interest  of  course 
was  in  the  classes  teaching  the  commercial 
courses.  She  said  teachers  reported  that 
these  courses,  especially  type-writing  and 
stenography,  were  of  great  value  to  the  for- 
eign language  group,  for  they  gave  the  pu- 
pils concrete  material  which  helped  them  to 
master  English.  Close  coordination  between 
the  commercial  courses  and  the  English 
courses  of  the  secondary  schools  is  there- 
fore advisable.  In  general  she  received  the 
impression  that  curriculum  building  in  the 
secondary  field  is  in  its  earlier  stages  only, 
and  that  considerable  work  lies  ahead  of 
the  Island  schools  along  the  lines  of  co- 
ordinated and  well  balanced  courses  of 
study.  In  her  own  field  of  commercial  stud- 
ies and  business  administration  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond was  consulted  during  her  visit,  and 
was  asked  to  give  talks  to  groups  of  students 
in    many   schools. 

One  of  her  most  pleasant  memories  is  that 
of  her  visit  to  St.  Louis  College,  conducted 
by  the  Marianist  Brothers  in  Honolulu.  The 
magnificent  site  and  grounds  of  the  college 
made  an  unforgettable  impression.  Here, 
she  met  a  group  of  some  700  young  men  and 
talked  to  them  on  the  topic  of  commercial 
education.  After  her  talk  she  was  told  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  who  had  ever  spoken 
from  the  college  platform  ! 

More  than  a  century  ago,  among  the  very 
earliest  settlers  in  the  Islands  from  Europe 


and  America  were  the  French  Fathers  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  and 
these  two  orders  maintained  from  the  earli- 
est days  schools  of  high  standing  for  the 
children  of  the  Islands.  A  fact  of  our  own 
California  history  that  we  ourselves  often 
do  not  realize  is  the  close  tie  that  existed 
long  ago  between  our  state  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  as  they  were  then  called.  The  Isl- 
ands had  a  lead  of  many  years  over  Cali- 
fornia in  establishing  the  institutions  of 
advanced  civilization.  By  sailing  vessel  the 
Islands  were  far  nearer  to  San  Francisco 
than  the  centers  of  our  own  culture  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  So  it  was  a  custom  for 
early  California  families  of  means  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Islands  for  those  ad- 
vantages which  our  own  coast  lacked.  Mrs. 
Raymond  found  a  real  thrill  in  looking  over 
the  registers  of  St.  Louis  College  and  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  and  in  trac- 
ing among  the  students  of  long  ago  the 
names  of  families  who  were  making  history 
in  San  Francisco. 

She  brought  back  a  sheaf  of  charming 
pictures  from  her  trip.  Among  them  one 
series  seemed  hard  to  believe,  on  the  chill 
damp  grey  day  on  which  they  were  being 
displayed.  The  first  showed  our  noted  edu- 
cator sitting  happily  on  a  rocky  beach,  very 
trim  in  a  becoming  lace  dress.  Next,  the 
same  trim  lady  submerged  by  a  sudden  wave 
that  swept  up  and  dowsed  her,  caught 
barely  visible  through  the  spray  and  foam 
by  the  "candid  camera."  Next  the  lady,  not 
quite  so  trim,  rather  drippy  in  fact,  but  still 
smiling  happily.  And  next,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  lady  sitting  on  the  same  rock,  quite  trim 
and  dry  again,  and  she  says  it  was  taken 
only  a  short  time  after  the  dowsing !  Oh 
happy  land  of  sunshine ! 

Besides  her  Island  memories  of  honor  and 
recognition  Mrs.  Raymond  cherishes  an- 
other pleasant  souvenir  of  recent  days.  On 
her  wall  hangs  in  its  new  frame  an  honorary 
degree,  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
lately  bestowed  upon  her  by  Woodbury  Col- 
lege at  Los  Angeles  in  recognition  of  her 
accomplishments  as  teacher,  author,  dean  of 
business  women  and  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Orient  Branch  of  the  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company  since  1912. 


ROY  CLOUD,  DELEGATE  AT  TOKYO 

Mr.  Cloud  was  a  delegate  at  the  Tokyo 
Convention  of  the  World  Federation  of  Ed- 
ucation Associations  last  summer.  His  re- 
port of  the  convention  appeared,  shortly 
after  his  return,  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News.  We  were  talking 
recently  with  Mr.  Cloud,  and  asked  him  what 
memories  of  his  summer  trip  were  most 
emergent  now  that  five  months  have  passed 
since  his  return,  months  filled  with  tragedy 
for  some  of  the  places  he  had  visited.  We 
have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  below  his 
thoughtful  reply  to  this  question.  His  belief 
is  that  only  in  the  field  of  education  do  we 
find  today  any  hope  of  bulwarks  rising 
against  a  tide  of  war  and  terror.  Laws, 
treaties,  pacts,  even  religion,  have  proved  of 
little  avail  in  efforts  to  hold  the  world  in 
peaceful  courses.  But  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion friendship  and  understanding  are  still 
alive  between  races  and  nations,  Here, 
quietly  and  patiently,  the  roots  of  world 
peace  must  be  tended.  Here  alone  is  there 
hope  for  the  future. 

California  was  well  represented  at  the 
Tokyo  conference.  As  Californians  we  take 
special  pride  in  Roy  Cloud  as  one  of  our 


representatives.  For  he  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  past  and  present  of  California  history. 
His  grandparents  came  to  our  western 
shores  in  the  great  covered  wagon  trek  of 
1853.  His  own  mother,  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  young  children,  made  the  trip  and 
settled  in  California  in  the  days  when  it 
was  still  more  Spanish  than  American.  Out 
of  the  personal  memories  of  his  mother  Roy 
Cloud  has  written  On  the  Trails  of  Yester- 
day, and  these  memories  cover  most  of  the 
early  history  of  our  state. 

He  himself  has  been  part  of  our  later 
history.  A  graduate  of  Stanford  University 
he  was  successively  teacher,  superintendent 
of  San  Mateo  County  Schools  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Redwood  City  Schools.  Since 
1927  he  has  been  state  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  Teachers  Association.  In 
this  last  important  office  his  efforts  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  program  of  edu- 
cational legislation  which  distinguishes  Cali- 
fornia as  one  of  the  most  progressive  states, 
educationally,  in  our  nation. 


ABIDING  MEMORIES  FROM  THE  ORIENT 

By  Roy  W.  Cloud 
After  having  read  many  articles  by  sum- 


mer tourists  who  have  traveled  in  some  re 
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mote  part  of  the  world,  I  realize  that  it 
is  hazardous  for  anyone  to  try  to  record  his 
impressions  of  educational  or  economic 
conditions  after  having  spent  less  than  a 
month  in  a  particular  country.  However, 
having  attended  the  meetings  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  during  August,  1937,  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  section  of  the  world  in 
which  it  was  held,  and  some  of  the  general 
impressions  of  a  meeting  of  that  kind,  may 
not  be  classed  in  the  general  run  of  fleeting 
experiences. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  fellow-Americans  and  other  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  from  thirty-eight  nations 
of  the  world  to  spend  a  week  in  Tokyo.  Just 
prior  to  the  World  Federation  meeting, 
although  the  war  was  at  its  height  in  north- 
China,  a  group  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  some  of  the  age  old  sections  of  China. 
We  saw  the  beauties  of  Hangchow  with  its 
wonderful  villas  on  West  Lake,  and  the 
equally  fine  sections  around  Soochow.  The 
pleasant  features  of  Shanghai  superseded  the 
other  impressions  of  the  poverty  and  the 
hardship  and  the  suffering  of  the  thousands 
of  residents  of  the  native  city  in  China's 
great  seaport.  China  is  a  country  filled  with 
marvelous  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Most  of  the  people  a  traveler  meets  there 
are  courteous,  kindly  and  helpful.  They  are 
just  as  anxious  to  live  and  serve  as  any  of 
the  nationalities-I  have  met  in  any  of  my 
travels.  But  there  are  so  many  of  them  gath- 
ered together  in  such  restricted  areas  thai 
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their  opportunity  for  existence  with  barely 
more  than  the  common  necessities  of  life 
is  almost  an  impossibility. 

Just  two  days  after  we  left  Shanghai  for 
the  World  Federation  meeting,  a  goodly 
portion  of  that  city  was  in  ruins. 

Japan  is  a  country  of  marvelous  beauty. 
The  people  are  courteous  and  eager  to  dem- 
onstrate their  friendly  feelings  to  tourists. 
The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  at  the 
Convention  was  the  common  expression  that 
education  is  the  only  hope  for  world  friend- 
ship and  continued  peaceful  relations  among 
the  nations.  The  Japanese  educators  joined 
freely  with  the  others  from  the  nations  across 
the  sea  in  expressing  their  hope  that  there 
should  be  no  more  wars  and  that  peace 
should  prevail. 

It  was  vacation  time  in  Japan  so  I  had 
little  opportunity  of  visiting  schools,  but 
the  one  big  middle  schools  for  boys  which 
I  visited  was  a  model  of  progressive  ideas 
and  architecture.  In  school  needs  and  up-to- 
date  equipment,  Japan  has  little  to  learn 
from  the  schools  of  other  lands.  There  the 
attention  of  school  authorities  to  the  mental 
and  physical  needs  of  the  children  is  appar- 
ent everywhere.  Japan  has  a  cultural  back- 
ground of  thousands  of  years,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  of  Nippon  are  trained 
to  be  cultured  and  polite  citizens  of  the 
nation. 

An  oustanding  impression  which  I  re- 
ceived was  that  their  great  national  hero  is 
not  a  renowned  ruler  or  soldier,  but  Nino- 
miya  Sontoku,  a  poor  orphan  who  became 
the  great  sage  of  the  kingdom.  By  almost 
superhuman  efforts  Ninomiya  attained  an 
education  because  he  had  the  indomitable 
will  to  improve  himself.  The  statue  of  this 
man  who  through  his  own  accomplishments 
became  a  leader  is  on  many  school  grounds, 
and  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  view  it.  It 
is  also  found  in  many  of  the  homes  of  Japan. 
Boys  and  girls  who  grow  up  with  a  statue 
of '  that  kind  ever  in  their  view  must  take 
into  their  own  beings  some  of  the  ideals 
which  this  man's  life  portrays. 

As  a  closing  expression  of  the  World 
Federation  meeting,  the  gift  of  the  Japanese 
officials  demonstrates  in  just  a  small  degree 
the  feeling  which  existed.  Practically  all  of 
the  speeches  and  all  of  the  reports  of  the 
convention  were  in  English.  As  the  delegates 
filed  from  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokyo  at  noon  on  Saturday 
the  last  day,  each  one  was  handed  a  little 
package  as  a  memento  of  the  meetings.  On 
opening  mine  I  found  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
large  silk  American  flag.  My  English  friend 
with  whom  I  walked  received  a  flag  of 
Great  Britain.  We  were  not  presented  with 
the  flag  of  Japan;  but  the  token  given  us 
was  the  banner  of  our  own  country,  a  keep- 
sake that  those  who  presented  it  knew  we 
would  treasure  always. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  PROBLEMS 

Comments  continue  to  reach  us  from  many  sources  on  the  subject 
of  teacher  training,  first  introduced  to  our  readers  by  Dr.  Sears'  article 
in  the  October  issue.  We  take  especial  pleasure  in  publishing  a  letter 
which  came  to  us  through  Mrs.  Gertrude  Laws,  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Parent  Education.  No  one  has  a  more  immediate  interest  in  teacher 
training  than  the  parents  who  commit  their  children  to  the  graduates 
of  our  present  system.  It  is  a  point  on  which  our  schools  may  be  con- 
gratulated that,  through  our  State  Department,  parents  are  in  touch 
tvith  these  vital  problems,  and  are  able  to  express  their  constructive 
evaluations  lucidly  as  the  following  letter  has  done. 
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FROM  A  PARENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Daisie  D.  Cook 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  comments  on 
Dr.  Sears'  discussion  of  our  present  system 
of  teacher  training.  As  a  parent  whose  chil- 
dren have  passed  through  the  public  schools 
from  kindergarten  to  the  last  years  of  high 
school,  I  would  value  the  opportunity  to 
offer  suggestions  regarding  the  type  of  train- 
ing which  might  remedy  the  deficiencies  in 
teacher  education  which  I  now  feel  exist. 

I  will  assume  that  the  following  faults  and 
deficiencies  I  have  noted  in  teachers  are  the 
faults  of  the  system  of  teacher  education  and 
can  be  remedied. 

1.  Teachers  have  dampened,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, the  child's  natural  curiosity. 
My  children  have  told  me,  "Teachers 
think  they  are  there  to  ask  questions, 
not  to  answer  them." 

2.  They  have  lessened  the  child's  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  by  their  sarcasm 
and  ridicule  of  childish  opinion,  have 
made  it  impossible  for  many  children 
to  know  the  joy  that  may  come  from 
class  room  discussions  with  their  mates. 

3.  They  have  shown  favoritism,  apparently 
not  realizing  that  the  "pet"  is  more  dam- 
aged by  the  excess  attention  and  the 
special  privileges,  than  are  those  who 
are  shown  no  favors.  From  a  need  and 
a  desire  for  personal  recognition,  they 
have  succumbed  to  many  kinds  of  "apple 
polishing." 

4.  They  have  many  pet  aversions,  usually 
toward  such  unessential  things  as  crude 
manners  (in  the  fifth  grade),  healthy 
noise,  untidiness,  etc. ;  and  take  the  chil- 
dren's study  periods  to  deliver  "three- 
penny lectures"  (the  student's  term) 
upon  them. 

5.  They  assume  an  attitude  of  omniscience 
and  infallibility  toward  their  own  pro- 
nouncements, and  pupils  who  wish  to 
pass  the  course,  do  not  dare  to  question 
even  the  most  patent  contradiction  of 
evidence. 

6.  They  act  in  disciplinary  situations  too 
hastily  and  with  consequent  injustice. 

7.  They  bring  to  the  class  room  insufficient 
imagination,  and  the  drama  of  history 
becomes  a  dull  procession  of  dates  to 
be  memorized ;  great  literature  is  damned 
forever  by  being  too  minutely  analyzed; 
and  social  science  is  handled  in  such 
fashion  that  pupils  characterize  it  as 
"social  slop." 

8.  They  require  knowledge  of  such  an 
array  of  unimportant  details  in  tests, 
and  value  tests  so  highly,  that  most 
pupils  throw  to  the  winds  any  scruples 
they  may  have  against  cheating  in  other 
situations. 

9.  They  are  incapable  of  cooperating  with 
parents  in  the  child's  education,  because 
they  assume  an  attitude  of  superiority 
that  closes  all  avenues  of  communica- 
tion  between  them.    One  principal,  on 


learning  that  I  had  been  a  teacher,  be- 
came confidential,  and  told  me  things 
which  "no  one  but  a  teacher  would  un- 
derstand." And  never  did  the  thing 
reported  require  the  experience  of  teach- 
ing as  a  basis  for  understanding.  She 
also  permitted  me  to  read  a  book  which 
she  was  requiring  her  teachers  to  read. 
In  a  chapter  dealing  with  ways  in  which 
the  home  and  the  school  may  contribute 
to  a  child's  feeling  of  inferiority,  she 
had  underlined  every  sentence  which  was 
an  indictment  of  the  home,  and  not  one 
in  which  the  school  was  accused  of 
fault. 

These  are  the  most  serious  faults  I  have 
observed  in  fewer  than  fifty  teachers  of  my 
children;  and  most  of  these  faults  were 
found  among  grade  school  teachers.  It  is 
possible  that  these  may  not  represent  a  true 
cross-section  of  teacher  errors  even  in  our 
own  community.  If  I  were  evaluating  all  the 
teachers  I  have  known,  instead  of  pointing 
out  faults,  I  could  make  a  long  list  on  the 
positive  side.  May  I  say,  in  passing,  that, 
even  with  the  present  system,  there  are 
teachers  who  are  an  inspiration  to  their 
pupils,  who  are  leaders  in  learning  rather 
policemen;  and  there  are  teachers  in  whose 
rooms  "cheating  simply  isn't  done." 

I  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Sears,  that 
means  of  attracting  and  selecting  better 
students  for  teacher  training  should  be  devel- 
oped. Only  those  who  have  a  real  desire  to 
be  teachers,  and  special  ability  in  the  guid- 
ance of  children  should  go  into  the  pro- 
fession. Too  often,  teaching  is  regarded  by 
the  candidate,  as  a  more  or  less  pleasant 
interlude  between  graduation  and  a.  hoped 
for  marriage.  A  teacher's  power  for  good 
or  ill  is  so  great,  that  the  position  should 
not  be  granted  lightly. 

Prospective  teachers  should  receive  much 
better  training  than  at  present,  especially 
in  fields  leading  toward  increased  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  of  child  nature. 
They  should  be  helped  to  find  sources  of 
security  and  happiness  outside  of  the  class 
room,  so  that  they  will  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  children  for  emotional  sustenance. 
I  realize  that  this  will  be  a  most  difficult 
task,  but  it  is  an  important  one.  I  believe  that 
absence  of  the  sense  of  fulfillment  that  comes 
to  most  women  with  marriage  and  mother- 
hood, is  the  hidden  source  of  many  person- 
ality peculiarities  in  teachers.  The  satisfac- 
tions that  most  women  derive  Erom  working 
with  groups  of  other  people's  children  event- 
ually pall,  if  they  are  the  sole  source  of  self- 
realization;  and  if  their  lives  are  not  filled 
with  other  interests,  they  tend  to  become 
self-centered   and  resentful. 

How  may  we  forestall  such  an  outcome? 
Many     women,     formerly     te;  have 

agreed    with    me.    that,    after    rearing    their 
families,  they  could  be  im  ichers 

than  they  were  before  marriage.  Obviously, 

marriage   ami   parenthood   :    he   made 

prerequisites    for   a   teacher's    certificat 
substitute  for  this  experience  would  be  val- 
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uable,  however,  and  the  best  substitute  that 
I  know  of  would  be  a  study  of  human  re- 
lationships, particularly  those  with  which 
the  teacher  has  most  contact,  namely :  parent- 
child,  teacher-child,  and  parent-teacher. 
Such  study  should  be  undertaken  by  student 
teachers  before  they  have  acquired  set  at- 
titudes on  these  essential  relationships,  and 
renewed  later  from  time  to  time.  Under 
skillful  leadership,  the  sensitive  student 
could  not  help  gaining  an  emotional  accept- 
ance as  well  as  an  intellectual  comprehension 
of  principles  governing  the  actions  of  human 
beings  with  one  another.  And  with  such 
a  whole-hearted  acceptance,  and  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  own  emotions  and  sat- 
isfactions, it  would  be  impossible  for  teach- 
ers to  make  the  grosser  errors  I  have  listed. 
As  Frankwood  Williams  has  said,  "There 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  being  a  teacher 
should  spoil  a  perfectly  good  human  being." 


TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 
OR   EDUCATIONAL   MUSEUMS? 

By  Dorothy  Dierke,  Principal 
John  Swett  School,  Oakland 

We  asked  Mrs.  Dierke  for  these  com- 
ments. Mrs.  Dierke  is  a  young  (and,  inci- 
dentally, very  successful)  teacher  whose 
training  is  so  recently  behind  her  that  tee 
felt  she  would  have  fresh  in  mind  the  prob- 
lems it  left  on  her  hands  when  she  began  to 
teach. 

What  is  wrong  with  teacher  training  pro- 
grams ? 

If  you  want  some  cold  facts  and  keen 
evaluations  see : 

1.  The  cadet  teacher  in  the  present  senior 
class,   or 

2.  Last  year's  graduate  with  his  first  job, 
or 

3.  The  alumnus  who  goes  back  for  that 
unit  evaluation  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
A.  B.  degree,  or 

4.  The  "out-of-state  teacher"  who  comes 
to  summer  sessions  for  professional  growth. 

Perhaps,  you  have  never  met  one  of  those 
harassed  human  beings  who  has  found  that 
in  his  senior  year  he  must  unexpectedly  add 
two  or  three  "required  courses  for  gradu- 
ation" to  his  program.  This  same  person  is 
usually  trying  to  do  an  "outstanding  piece 
of  work"  with  practice  teaching  so  he  can 
merit  a  job  thereafter.  Frequently,  when  he 
is  arranging  a  "unit  of  work"  with  proper 
furbelow  for  his  supervisor's  visit,  he  is 
tortured  by  college  papers  due  on  "the  theory 
and  technique  of  such  and  such"  or  "how  to 
correlate  this  and  that."  Life  under  such  an 
ineffective  system  of  guidance  and  such 
remote  curriculum  adjustment  does  bring 
forth  the  caustic  criticism  the  institution 
deserves.  Alas,  the  only  one  to  hear  such 
plaints  is  the  master  teacher  upon  whom  the 
cadets  are  thrust ! 

The  problems  of  last  year's  graduate  on 
his  first  job  should  be  a  challenge  to  any 
curricula  committee  within  a  teacher  train- 
ing institution.  Yet,  there  are  few  colleges 
that  make  more  than  the  superficial  check- 
up of  "location,  position,  salary"  of  their 
graduate. 

Who  cares  if  the  graduate  has  problems 
in  regard  to  teaching  personnel  or  that  he 
is  puzzled  over  a  choice  of  material  aids  for 
his  teaching,  or  if  he  is  faced  with  discipline 
problems  left  unexplained  by  college  pre- 
paratory courses? 

A  graduate  who- secures  counsel  for  such 
situations  does  so  through  his  own  initia- 
tive. A  teacher  training  institution  which 
could  render  such   service  to  its  graduates 


would  find  its  re-imbursement  in  the  data 
it  would  collect  in  regard  to  teacher's  needs. 

The  alumnus  who  finds  that  her  "alma 
mater"  can  now  confer  an  A.  B.  degree  re- 
turns to  plan  a  program  for  her  professional 
advancement.  She  is  interested  in  arranging 
a  program  that  can  be  carried  on  along 
with  her  professional  work. 

It  is  only  the  bravest  that  survive  this  or- 
deal because  the  teacher  training  institution 
curriculum  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  for 
such  a  group.  They  maintain  the  same  stolid 
attitude  toward  these  experienced  members 
as  that  which  they  hold  toward  their  own 
under-graduates.  There  is  seldom  any  flexi- 
bility within  the  curriculum  or  accommoda- 
tions for  these  people  so  that  they  may  pursue 
their  studies  along  with  their  work.  Thus, 
these  institutions  turn  from  their  doors,  and 
from  their  support  and  respect,  a  consider- 
able body  of  our  present  professional  per- 
sonnel. It  is  no  wonder  that  our  more  liberal 
universities  find  their  extension  classes  grow- 
ing each  year. 

There  is  the  "out  of  state  teacher"  who 
comes  to  the  summer  session  to  see  some  of 
the  glorified  results  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Instead  of  a  program  developed  around 
professional  needs  and  problems  and  lead  by 
inspired  and  vitalized  leaders  he  finds  a 
smattering  of  the  same  fundamental  courses 
that  are  offered  throughout  the  year  to  the 
college  student.  So,  we  send  from  our  midst 
a  disgruntled  teacher  who  advertises  the  in- 
stitution for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  is  definitely  a  need  for  the  kind 
of  investigation  proposed  by  Dr.  Sears.  Let 
us  have  an  official  check  of  the  needs  of 
the  teacher  training  graduates.  We  should 
try  to  save  our  teacher  training  institutions 
from  becoming  educational  museums. 
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CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE 
OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

(State  Accredited) 

Day  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  and 
Art  Education   (teacher  training) . 

Evening  classes  in  Pottery,  Freehand 
Drawing,  Life  Drawing,  and  Photog- 
raphy. 

Saturday  morning  classes  in  Water 
Color,  Charcoal,  Figure  Drawing;  also 
special  classes  for  children. 

After-school  classes  for  teachers  start- 
ing Tuesday,  February  1.  Ethel  M. 
Abeel,  Instructor. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Spring  Schedule 

F.  H.  MEYER.  President 

Broadway  at  College  Ave.,  Oakland 

Humboldt  3700 


The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association,  Bay  Section  are: 
President,  S.  Edna  Maguire,  Principal- 
Teacher,  Tamalpais  Park  School,  Mill  Val- 
ley; Vice-President,  Albert  S.  Colton,  Prin- 
cipal, Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School, 
Oakland;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Earl  G. 
Gridley,  Manager,  Placement  Division  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association,  Berkeley. 

■r  f  i 
Miss  Esther  Guthrie  of  the  Sacramento 
City  Schools,  relates  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting summer  trip  stories  that  we  heard 
last  fall.  In  a  Ford  she  and  some  cousins 
left  Kansas  traveling  to  New  York  where 
they,  including  the  Ford,  embarked  on  a 
Swedish  motor  ship  for  Gothenburg,  Swe- 
den. One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
the  trip  was  that  her  cousin's  wife  was  a 
Swedish  girl  and  the  party  spent  six  weeks 
driving  through  the  countryside  of  Sweden 
to  Stockholm  where  they  visited  relatives- 
in-law. 

After  having  spent  all  this  time  in  Sweden 
Miss  Guthrie's  cousin  found  that  his  leave 
had  been  extended  and  "since  everything 
was  so  near,"  they  decided  to  take  a  flying 
trip,  via  the  Ford,  through  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  France  and  England ! 
As  Miss  Guthrie  puts  it,  "It  was  one  of  the 
craziest  things  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life, 
as  we  were  traveling  against  time  continu- 
ally. We  all  realized  that  we  were  doing 
something  a  bit  foolish,  but  once  started, 
we  kept  the  pace."  After  this  unexpected 
run  through  these  countries,  Miss  Guthrie's 
relatives  returned  to  America  and  she  went 
to  England  and  Scotland  for  another  five 
weeks,  seeing  just  the  things  she  wanted  to 
see  and  visiting  relatives-in-law  in  Scotland. 
She  spent  nearly  a  week  in  Cornwall  and 
ten  days  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

What  Miss  Guthrie  calls  "her  crazy  flying 
trip  through  the  countries  of  the  continent" 
gave  her  just  a  taste  for  the  places  to  which 
she  should  like  to  return.  However,  her  six 
weeks  in  Sweden  gave  her  a  real  feeling  for 
the  country  and  people.  We  quote  from  her 
letter  a  paragraph  in  which  many  social 
studies  teachers  might  be  interested: 

"As  I  said,  I  could  start  talking  of  these 
countries  and  never  stop,  but  perhaps  this 
will  suffice  as  a  point  of  interest.  Sweden 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  people  are  hospitable, 
extremely  sociable,  very  courteous,  and  with 
a  delicious  dignity,  which  is  really  most  re- 
freshing. There  is  no  poverty,  as  we  know 
it  here  in  America.  There  are  some  people 
poorer  than  others,  but  no  poverty.  The  en- 
tire country  gives  one  the  impression  of 
well  being  and  perfect  contentment.  Money 
is  only  one  of  the  items  of  interest  with  a 
Swede.  The  thing  he  is  doing  interests  him 
more  than  the  monetary  return.  They  see  to 
it  that  they  have  leisure  time  and  they  use 
it  for  the  enjoyment  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  friends." 

Miss  Guthrie  is  supervisor  of  science  in 
the  Sacramento  City  Schools.  She  has  her 
A.  B.  and  M.  A.  degrees  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. She  was  a  member  of  the  Sacra- 
mento High  School  faculty  as  a  teacher  of 
biological  sciences  for  eight  years,  then  de- 
cided that  she  wished  to  try  laboratory  work, 
and  was  for  some  time  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Woodland  clinic.  From  that  work  she 
went  into  the  county  health  department. 
When  Superintendent  Hughes  reorganized 
his   science   department,   he   sent   for   Miss 
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Guthrie  to  take  the  position  of  assistant  su- 
pervisor. Dr.  Florence  Billig  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  the  science  work  in  the 
Sacramento  City  Schools.  Miss  Guthrie  suc- 
ceeded her  as  supervisor  when  Dr.  Billig 
was  called  to  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Training  School  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  Detroit. 

Miss  Guthrie  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Science  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
sub-committee  which  is  working  on  bibliog- 
raphy for  the  state  department.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Scope  and  Sequence  Com- 
mittee. She  is  well  known  throughout  North- 
ern California  and  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  advise  with  science  committees  in  the 
discussion  of  their  curriculum  problems. 

■t  i  i 

Ginn  and  Company  are  announcing  two 
new  partners  recently  admitted  into  the  firm, 
D.  D.  Grindell  and  Norman  G.  S.  Ingram. 
In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of 
the  firm,  these  new  partners  are  chosen  from 
the  working  force  of  the  company,  and  this 
honor  is  a  recognition  of  successful  service 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Grindell  is  in  charge  of  the 
office  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Mr.  Ingram  at 
Montreal,  Canada. 

■t  -t  •/ 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice-President  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  and  author 
.of  some  thirty  textbooks  on  shorthand,  type- 
writing, and  office  practice,  died  in  New 
York  City  on  December  14.  Born  in  Lex- 
ington, Texas,  he  was  sixty-four  years  old. 
Prior  to  his  association  with  the  publishing 
company,  he  was  head  of  the  department  of 
stenography  at  Armour  Institute,  Chicago, 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Gregg  Col- 
lege,  Chicago. 

1  -r  f 
The  following  is  the  schedule  for  the 
meetings  of  elementary  school  principals  and 
district  superintendents  for  the  next  three 
months:  Fresno,  January  22;  Santa  Monica, 
February  5;  Chico,  March  19.  The  general 
theme  of  these  conferences  will  be  Conserva- 
tion in  Education.  At  the  Fresno  meeting 
Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of 
Elementary  Education  and  Rural  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  will  preside 
and  the  luncheon  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Dexter,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  speaking  on  the  conservation 
of  human  resources  as  the  major  purpose  of 
education.  A  group  of  teachers  has  agreed 
to  present  brief  reports  of  conservation 
activities  being  successfully  carried  on  in 
schools  of  the  area. 

/       -f       / 

The  Tulare  Adult  Week-End  School, 
a  cooperative  undertaking,  this  year  is  being 
resumed  with  better  facilities  than  ever  be- 
fore provided.  General  sessions  will  be  held 
on  January  7,  14,  21,  and  28,  February  4 
and  11.  This  tenth  annual  session  will  be  held 
at  the  Tulare  Union  High  School  under  the 
direction  of  W.  B.  Knokey,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Tulare,  and  Flora  Wilder, 
Associate  Director.  The  program  includes  a 
community  dinner  to  be  served  cafeteria 
style  at  cost  prices  at  the  High  School  cafe- 
teria. An  Entertainment  Period  for  each 
night  of  the  general  session  will  be  held  in 
the  High  School  Auditorium.  Three  special 
interest  groups  are  planned.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Potter,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Fresno 
State  College  will  address  one  group  on  the 
general  theme  of  Problems  in  the  Ear  East 
and  the  Pacific.  Another  section  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  general  theme  of  Travel  under 


the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Potts,  Traveler 
and  Lecturer,  Fresno.  Group  III  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  Parents'  Forum,  sponsored  by 
the  Tulare  Parent-Teacher  Association. 


Adventure  for  a  school  book  !  Mrs.  Charles 
Wrightson,  who  runs  a  small  primary  school 
for  officers'  children  in  the  San  Francisco 
Presidio,  sent  in  last  month  for  a  copy  of 
Primer  of  Lettering  by  Cooch.  She  re- 
quested that  it  be  sent  to  Mr.  George 
Howard  at  Santa  Barbara.  She  then  told  us 
the  following  story.  Last  summer  in  Santa 
Barbara  she  met  a  Mrs.  Lester  and  her 
small  child  of  six.  Mrs.  Lester  was  return- 
ing to  Santa  Barbara  Island  where  she  lived 
with  her  husband  and  two  little  children. 
Mr.  Lester  having  had  to  give  up  his  usual 
method  of  earning  a  livelihood  because  of 
a  nervous  breakdown,  had  taken  a  job  on 
Santa  Barbara  Island  tending  sheep.  Once 
a  year  the  shearers  came  to  the  Island — 
other  than  that  the  Lesters  would  normally 
have  had  no  contact  with  the  outside  world 
except  at  regular  intervals,  months  apart. 
Young  Mr.  Howard,  owning  a  plane,  want- 
ing places  to  fly,  and  being  kind  of  heart, 
learned  of  their  situation  and  now  flies  reg- 
ularly every  week  to  the  island,  taking  to 
the  Lesters  mail,  papers,  supplies  and  pri- 
mary books  with  instructions  from  Mrs. 
Wright  on  their  use. 

/       *■       y 

The  Olive  Street  School  in  Porterville, 
a  building  of  fifteen  classrooms,  administra- 
tive offices  and  special  rooms  for  home  eco- 
nomics, shop  and  kindergarten,  burned  late 
in  July.  All  records  were  lost  as  well  as  the 
entire  central  library.  This  catastrophe  came 
on  top  of  another  loss.  Porterville  had  just 
lost  the  use  of  an  eight  room  school  building 
because  of  its  age  and  unsound  condition. 
The  combination  created  an  appalling  hous- 
ing difficulty.  Superintendent  Emmet  Berry 
had  only  six  weeks  until  the  beginning  of 
school  to  establish  temporary  quarters  and 
plan  for  classes.  This  was  accomplished  by 
setting  up  administrative  offices  in  a  bunga- 
low cafeteria.  Very  nice  offices,  too.  The 
schools  opened  on  an  emergency  set-up  in 
which  three  buildings  are  running  regular 
sessions  and  the  Belleview  is  running  on  a 
double  session  organization.  About  nine  hun- 
dred are  being  taken  care  of  under  this  plan 
and  an  additional  eight  hundred  and  fifty  in 
the  other  three  schools,  making  a  total  of 
1750  children  in  four  schools.  There  are 
about  sixty  more  students  in  the  schools 
than  there  were  when  the  other  two  schools 
were  in  use.  The  double  session  has  run 
very  smoothly.  Neither  teachers  nor  pupils 
have  been  late  for  the  very  early  hour  at 
which  they  come  to  school.  The  parents  have 
cooperated  splendidly  and  things  have  moved 
along  without  a  hitch. 

The  Porterville  teaching  force  was  in- 
creased by  two  class  room  teachers.  Mr. 
Berry  has  added  a  full  time  art  and  a  full 
time  music  teacher.  Miss  Lorraine  Reeder 
is  the  art  supervisor.  She  is  from  Columbia 
and  has  taught  in  Southern  California.  Miss 
Alice  Moore  is  the  new  music  supervisor. 
Miss  Moore  has  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  most  of  her  ex- 
perience has  been  in  that  state. 

The  Olive  Street  School  which  burned 
last  summer  is  being  rebuilt.  It  will  consist 
of  eight  class  rooms,  a  kindergarten,  a  li- 
brary and  administrative  offices.  It  is  modern 
in  construction  and  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the   fall  semester. 


The  new  Bartlett  School  will  be  rea< 
occupancy  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  Mr.  Berry's  second  year  in  I 
terville.  Before  coming  to  Porterville.  he 
spent  twelve  years  in  administrative  posi- 
tions in  Southern  California.  He  attributes 
the  increase  in  population  in  Tulare  County 
and  the  current  increased  enrollment  in  the 
Porterville  Schools  mainly  to  the  increased 
acreage  in  cotton  but  also  to  the  growth  of 
the  poultry  industry.  Large  holdings  are  be- 
ing broken  up  into  smaller  units. 

Mr.  Berry  believes  that  under  the  present 
method  of  progressive  education,  we  have 
to  keep  very  careful  accounting  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  students  in  the  fundamental 
subjects.  He  believes  a  check  must  be  made 
on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
progress.  For  this  purpose  every  teacher,  in- 
cluding the  primary  teacher,  receives  a  test 
analysis  of  all  grades  tested.  This  analysis 
is  based  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test. 
We  are  asking  Superintendent  Berry  to  give 
us  an  article  later  in  the  year  on  the  type 
of  analysis  and  how  he  works  the  plan  out 
with  his  teachers. 

1  i  ■< 

I.  O.  Addicott  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Fresno  City  Schools  where  he  has 
been  for  the  last  ten  years.  On  entering  the 
Fresno  system,  he  served  first  as  teaching 
principal,  later  as  principal  and  supervising 
principal.  The  last  three  years  he  has  been 
director  of  curriculum.  For  the  last  four 
years  he  has  also  been  a  lecturer  in  education 
at  Fresno  State  College. 

Mr.  Addicott  is  taking  a  leave  for  the 
spring  term  which  he  will  spend  at  Stanford 
University  working  on  his  doctor's  degree. 
He  will  also  teach  part  time  at  Mills  College 
as  lecturer  in  education.  He  will  remain  at 
Stanford  during  both  the  spring  and  summer 
quarters.  In  the  fall  he  will  return  to  Fresno 
and  resume  his  duties  as  director  of  curric- 
ulum. Plans  have  been  outlined  for  a  group 
of  committees  with  which  he  has  been  work- 
ing. These  groups  will  carry  on  the  work 
under  the  leadership  of  E.  C.  Kraft,  assis- 
tant superintendent. 

Tulare  County  has  a  new  supervisor  of 
speech  correction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  Superintendent  Earl  Driggers 
appointed  Miss  Louise  Tantau  as  part  time 
supervisor  for  this  subject.  Miss  Tantau 
has  been  an  elementary  class  room  teacher 
in  the  Exeter  Schools  for  a  number  of 
years  and  for  the  last  several  years  she 
has  been  supervisor  of-  speech  correction. 
Although  a  part  time  county  supervisor,  she 
retains  her  position  in  the  Exeter  Schools. 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at     San     Francisco's     most 

famous    French    restaurant.     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtteb  2980 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


From  Ginn  and  Company 

Guidance  for  Youth  by  Davis  and  Davis. 
Price,  $1.56.  A  text  book  to  challenge  the 
pupil's  interest  and  to  engage  his  individual 
thinking.  Part  I.  Educational  Guidance,  out- 
lines the  need  for  education  and  how  it  may 
be  obtained.  Part  II,  Vocational  Guidance, 
supplies  information  on  thirty  different  basic 
occupations,  distributed  among  agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial  and  professional  op- 
portunities. Part  III,  General  Guidance  of- 
fers suggestions  that  should  help  the  pupil 
in  finding  a  job  and  adapting  himself  to  a 
changing  social  and  economic  situation. 

From  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Gregg  Typing,  Second  Edition,  by  SoRelle, 
Smith,  Foster  and  Blanchard.  Price,  $1.60. 
The  keynote  of  Gregg  Typing  is  thorough 
training  in  basic  typing  skill  before  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  apply  this  skill  to  the 
typing  of  business  papers.  Through  daily 
lesson  plans,  skill-building  factors  are  de- 
veloped in  logical  sequence.  A  student  by 
following  the  simple  instructions  will  learn 
how  to  operate  a  typewriter,  will  know  the 
practical  applications  of  typing,  and  will 
gain  the  necessary  instruction  in  advanced 
typing  which  should  equip  him  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  meet  any  typing  re- 
quirement. 

Ten  Years  of  Shorthand  References 
(Classified)  1927-1937,  by  Clyde  E.  Rowe, 
Price,  $.24.  A  fifty-three  page  pamphlet,  al- 


phabetically arranged,  containing  references 
to  volumes  in  which  has  appeared  material 
concerning  stenography. 

From  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company 

Manj'  new  pamphlets  are  offered  to  teachers, 
single  copies  free  on  request,  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  Webster  Dictionaries.  The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Dictionary,  a  Pageant,  by  Mary 
Virginia  Clarke  will  give  students  some 
idea  of  the  "ancestry"  of  English  words. 
Permission  for  production  of  this  clever 
and  colorful  pageant  may  be  secured,  on 
written  request,  from  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Vocabulary  Building,  Word  Study  and 
Bibliography.  This  pamphlet  is  designed 
for  use  with  either  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, fifth  edition,  or  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary,  second  edition.  Illus- 
trative exercises  help  the  student  to  choose 
accurate  words ;  a  bibliography  suggests  ma- 
terial for  more  extensive  study;  and  selec- 
tions from  Word  Study  are  presented  for 
class  use  in  "vocabulary-building  projects." 
Additional  copies  of  this  pamphlet  for  class 
use  may  be  secured  on  request.  An  Outline 
for  Dictionary  Study  is  designed  for  use 
with  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  fifth 
edition.  A  study  of  this  pamphlet  will  enable 
the  student  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  dictionary's  resources.  Word  Study,  a 
leaflet  for  use  by  school  and  college  teachers 
is  published  six  times  a  year,  and  is  sent  to 
teachers  on  request.  Careful  selection  and 
editing  of  material  maintains  the  high  stand- 
dard  of  interest  in  this  leaflet  which  was 
first  launched  as  an  experiment  in  1924. 


LUXURY  AT  MOD- 
ERATE COST 

is  what  you  can  always 
expect  at  this  fine  new 
1 5 -story  fireproof  HoteL 
Every  room  with  bath 
and  shower,  radio,  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

Drive  into  our  garage. 
Take  elevator  upstairs. 


Single     Sz.oo $2.50 

Double    $3.00 — $3.50 

Twin  Beds  $4.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


230  €DDY 
STPi€-ET 


DRIVE  IN  OUR 
GARAGE 


From  Stanford  University  Press 

Our  California  State  Taxes,  Facts  and 
Problems,  by  H.  Dewey  Anderson.  Price, 
$2.75.  This  is  a  practical  book  about  the 
various  types  of  taxes  assessed  in  California. 
Written  in  a  readable  and  understandable 
way,  it  explains  the  history  of  our  State 
taxes,  analyzes  the  value  and  need  of  the 
various  forms  of  taxation,  and  indicates 
their  part  in  maintaining  the  services  de- 
manded of  the  State. 

The  book  is  intended  for  California  citi- 
zens generally  who  desire  information  con- 
cerning taxation.  More  particularly,  it  is 
planned  for  use  by  study  groups  in  women's 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  adult 
and  naturalization  classes,  and  as  a  refer- 
ence text  in  senior  high  schools  and  in  junior 
and  senior  colleges  within  California.  As  an 
aid  to  study  groups,  there  are  available  with 
the  book  fourteen  four-page  outlines  em- 
bodying in  condensed  form  the  topics  and  the 
material  of  each  chapter  in  the  book. 

Counties  of  the  Coast  Range  by  Mildred 
Brooke  Hoover,  Price,  $4.00.  This  is  the 
third  volume  in  a  series  of  Historic  Spots 
in  California.  All  pertinent  available  rec- 
ords and  material  have  been  studied,  descend- 
ants of  pioneers  have  been  interviewed,  and 
historical  data  of  interest  have  been  collected' 
by  the  author  to  produce  this  volume  devoted 
to  the  eighteen  counties  of  the  Coast  Range 
of  California — all  rich  in  places  of  historic 
interest.  "Here  is  local  history  in  all  its  va- 
riety made  more  useful  and  personal  through 
its  presentation  by  counties."  Missions, 
ranchos,  old  land  grants,  Indians,  mines,  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  industry,  descrip- 
tions of  well  known  landmarks,  a  fascinating 
vista  of  little  known  places — a  wealth  of 
material  is  smoothly  incorporated  in  this 
volume  which  greatly  enriches  our  Cali- 
forniana. 

From  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company 

Essentials  of  Spanish  With  Readings 
by  Arturo  Torres.  Book  One,  $1.60;  Book 
Two,  $1.80.  Work  Book  I,  by  Johnston  and 
Johnston,  $.60;  Work  Book  II,  $.65.  This  is 
a  new  edition  of  a  popular  series.  Through 
a  wealth  of  varied  material,  it  offers  prac- 
tical experience  in  reading.  The  principles 
of  grammar  are  presented  briefly  and  clear- 
ly ;  basic  vocabulary  is  emphasized,  and  ex- 
ercises for  drill  are  given.  Book  One  con- 
tains information  about  Spain;  Book  Two 
develops  a  friendly  interest  in  Spanish 
America,  and  offers  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  grammatical  principles. 

From  the  Christopher  Publishing  House 

Practical  Tree  Surgery,  by  Millard  F. 
Blair.  Price,  $4.00.  297  pages.  This  authori- 
tative reference  manual  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween highly  specialized  research  and  com- 
mon practice  in  tree  surgery.  Its  contents 
are  intended  to  be  useful  to  educators  in 
interesting  students  of  all  ages  in  nature, 
particularly  in  the  association  between  trees, 
fungi,  and  insects;  in  the  natural  phenomena 
in  the  development  of  trees;  and  in  means 
employable  in  obviating  some  of  the  most 
serious  injuries  to  trees.  It  should  also  be 
helpful  in  warning  the  tree  owner  of  pseudo- 
tree  surgeons.  Eighty-nine  black  and  white 
illustrations,  including  photographs  and  line 
drawings,  elaborate  the  subject  matter. 
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MACMILLAN 

'Books 

A  survey  of  contemporary  civilisation 

PROBLEMS   OF 

AMERICAN 

DEMOCRACY 


Patterson 


Little 


Burch 


Unusually  interesting  presentation  of  our  problems 
of  civilization.  Splendidly  written — a  complete  sur- 
vey based  on  the  unifying  idea  that  each  economic 
problem  has  social  consequences  involving  govern- 
mental action  as  our  chief  instrument  of  social 
control. 

0 
The  New  Edition  of  Fay's 

ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS 

Revised  by  William  C.  Bagley,  Jr. 

This  famous  book,  "the  very  best  simple  explana- 
tion of  economics,"  is  newly  brought  up  to  date  for 
continued  usefulness.  It  emphasizes  the  modern 
interpretation  of  the  study  of  economics  as  a  social 
science. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

350  MISSION  STREET        SAN    FRANCISCO 


IN  LATER  WALKS  OF  LIFE  .  .  . 


NO  SCHOOLROOM  StoucH 
WILL  HANDICAP  THEM! 


Correct  seating  for  young  Americans 
encourages  correct  posture  habits  dur- 
ing the  vital  growing  years 


1HE  actual  school  building 
X  has  been  tremendously  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  Yet,  in 
a  vital  respect,  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  utilizing  modern 
seating  improvements. 

Ventilating  systems  get  fresh 
air  into  the  rooms — but  only 
good  posture,  encouraged  by 
posturally  correct  seats,  gets  it 
into  the  child. 


Window  areas  and  illumi- 
nating fixtures  provide  ade- 
quate light— but  the  position 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  the 
light  and  to  his  book  is  what 
minimizes  eyestrain. 

Physical  training  facilitates 
correct  posture  faults — but  cor- 
rect seating  equipment  makes 
good  posture  habitual  and  sit- 
ting a  factor  in  vigorous  living. 

Pupil  efficiency  depends,  in  a 
arge  measure,  upon  comfort. 
The  American  Seating  Com- 
pany offers  school  seating  for 
every  need  and  at  every  cost 
level— all  of  it  built  to  the 
highest  standard  of  structural 
quality,  of  posture  and  com- 
fort, of  health  protection,  sight 
conservation  and  beauty. 


GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

America's    pioneers    in    comfortable    public    seating 

Branch   Offices  and  Distributors  in   Principal  Cities 
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CALIFORNIA'S   RURAL   SCHOOLS 


"The  Problems  of  Rural  Teachers"  was  the  theme  of  a  con- 
ference recently  called  by  the  San  Diego  State  College.  This 
conference,  reported  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  brought  into  the 
center  of  interest  a  special  group  of  problems  and  of  achieve- 
ments within  the  general  field  of  our  state  schools. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  California  towns  we  are  still 
characteristically  a  rural  agricultural  state.  In  spite  of  the  move- 
ment toward  consolidation  we  still  have  some  fifteen  hundred 
one-room  schools.  Rural  schools  have  problems,  plenty  of  them, 
as  the  San  Diego  Conference  indicated.  But  the  quality  of  the 
work  going  on  in  our  rural  schools  is  equally  indicated  by  some 
of  the  papers  we  are  publishing  in  this  issue. 

California  has  reason  for  pride  in  her  rural  schools,  and  we 
owe  their  high  standard  of  achievement  first  of  all  to  the  work 
of  our  State  Department  of  Education  acting  through  the  Div- 
ision of  Elementary  Education  and  Rural  Schools. 

Rural  schools  are  peculiarly  dependent  upon  adequate  leader- 
ship from  the  state  department.  We  are  fortunate  that  during 
the  last  decade  our  department  has  given  us  such  a  capable 
leader  as  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief  of  the  Division,  and,  in  recent 
years,  Mrs.  Potter,  Assistant  Chief. 

Both  were  serving  as  rural  supervisors  when  they  were  called 
to  Sacramento.  Both  have  held  near  to  their  hearts  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  rural  areas,  in  spite  of  their  preoccupation 
with  intensive  programs  in  the  general  field  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. They  have  urged  upon  our  state  the  need  of  an  increasing 
appropriation  for  rural  supervision.  They  have  valiantly  led 
and  inspired  a  splendid  group  of  professional  men  and  women 
who  have  carried  their  ideals  and  programs  into  the  remotest 
regions  of  California.  With  the  warm  co-operation  of  county 
superintendents,  and  the  leadership  of  our  state  department, 
our  rural  supervisors  have  won  for  California  the  position  of 
pace-maker  for  the  nation  in  rural  education. 

Miss  Heffernan  is  nationally  known  for  her  work  in  recent 
developments  of  curriculum  and  the  practical  program  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Her  contributions  have  been  many-sided. 
As  a  writer  she  has  crystallized  for  the  school  of  today  a  phil- 
osophy of  education  which  finds  its  most  complete  expression 
in  the  chapters  she  has  contributed  to  the  two  volumes  of  "The 


Teacher's  Guide  to  Child  Development."  Under  her  direction 
"The  California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education,"  a  quarterly, 
keeps  the  schools  informed  of  progressive  development  in  educa- 
tion. "The  Science  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools,"  now  in  its 
fourth  j'ear,  has  given  valuable  assistance  in  promoting  a  pro- 
gram of  instruction  in  science  conformed  to  the  needs  of  our 
state.  Bulletins  of  the  department  have  covered  almost  every 
phase  of  elementary  education  during  the  last  decade.  Miss 
Heffernan  is  on  the  staff  of  four  leading  national  journals  of 
education.  As  a  speaker,  her  contribution  has  been,  if  possible, 
even  more  effective  than  her  writings,  and  she  has  been  generous 
of  her  service  in  her  own  state  and  in  national  conferences  as 
well. 

Believing  as  she  does  in  democratic  participation  in  the  form- 
ulation of  state  policies  and  programs,  she  has  given  a  very  large 
share  of  her  time  to  representative  groups  and  committees  with 
which  she  works  toward  the  co-operative  solving  of  problems 
and  establishing  of  programs. 

Nationally  Miss  Heffernan  is  recognized  for  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  philosophy  and  the  program  of  modern  education. 
But  at  home  she  is  most  valued  for  two  qualities  that  do  not 
always  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  qualities  of  intellectual  leader- 
ship. First,  her  undeviating  devotion  to  children.  Not  to  "The 
Child,"  an  abstract  figure.  Not  to  theories  about  the  child.  But 
to  children,  living,  real,  each  with  his  own  needs.  As  a  polo 
plaver,  through  the  beautiful,  swift  maneuvers  of  the  game  keeps 
an  undistracted  eye  on  the  ball,  so  one  feels  instinctively  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  mazes  of  pedagogical  theory  and  discussion, 
here  is  one  person  at  least  who  always  thinks  in  terms  of  actual 
children,  whom  she  knows  and  loves.  And  California  values  the 
leadership  of  our  state  department  for  its  dependable  common 
sense.  We  know  we  are  not  being  led  into  programs  that  can 
exist  only  in  theory.  Theory  is  presented  in  terms  of  actual 
men  and  women,  who  must  carry  the  theories  into  effect  in 
very  limiting  situations. 

These  qualities  of  leadership,  acting  through  our  state  de- 
partment, our  county  superintendents,  and  our  rural  supervisors, 
have  given  California  cause  for  pride  even  in  our  rural  schools, 
which  have  been  too  often  the  neglected  laggards  in  the  march 
of  modern  education. 


Helen  Heffernan 

Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

and  Rural  Schools,  State  Department 

of  Education,  since  1925 

B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  University  of  California. 
Rural  Supervisor,  Kings  County,  1923-25. 
President,  Department  of  Rural  Education, 
X .  E.  A.,  1929.  Instructor,  summer  sessions, 
University  of  California,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Utah.  State  Agricultural  College,  Chico 
and  San  Francisco  state  colleges. 


Gladys  L.  Potter 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Rural  Schools.  State 
Department  of  Education,  since  1931 

B..-I-.  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
1936.  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San 
Bernardino' County  1922-1924.  Rural  Super- 
visor, Sim  Bernardino  County,  1925-1931. 
Principal,  Universil  if  California  Demon- 
stration    School,    Summer   Session.    1937. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  Progressive  Education  Association  is  scheduled  for 
its  Annual  National  Conference  in  New  York  City  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  February  23rd  to  26th  inclusive.  This  conference 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (Department 
of  Superintendents  N.  E.  A.)  at  Atlantic  City.  Thousands  of 
educators  from  the  whole  continental  United  States  will  be 
stopping  off  in  New  York  City  on  their  way  to  the  seashore 
meeting.  The)-  will  find  the  greatest  city  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere as  flamboyant  and  colorful  as  ever  on  the  surface.  The 
crowds  will  be  as  tremendous  and  the  subways  at  rush  hours 
as  jammed.  The)'  will  find  it  is  still  hard  to  obtain  seats  for 
the  Grand  Opera,  and  while  there  are  less  than  thirty  legiti- 
mate shows  playing,  they  will  still  have  to  pay  extra  prices  to 
get  in  to  any  of  them.  If  night  life  is  needed,  purely  for  its 
educational  values,  the  spots  on  52nd  street  or  the  International 
Casino  at  Times  Square  opposite  the  Astor  Hotel  will  afford 
enough  for  a  year's  reflection.  If  they  know  the  ropes  they 
will  find  hotels  and  food  emporiums  much  cheaper  in  price  than 
in  recent  years,  but  they  still  can  pay  enough  in  some  spots  for 
one  meal  to  keep  them  a  week  back  home. 

1  i  -f 

During  the  past  six  months  four  things  have  phased  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  had  thought  they  could 
take  anything  in  their  stride.  The  first  was  the  American  Legion 
Convention  this  past  summer.  The  town  was  taken  apart,  the 
people  have  not  got  over  it  yet.  The  city  masses  thought  they 
had  seen  everything  and  knew  everything.  For  once  New  York 
City  admitted  the  Hinterland  showed  it  something  it  will  not 
forget  for  a  long  time.  Another  event  was  Sonja  Heme  coming 
to  town  with  her  Ice  Skating  Review,  and  selling  out  to  stand- 
ing room  Madison  Square  Garden  for  five  regular  performances 
and  an  added  matinee.  A  total  of  102,000  persons  broke  an  all 
time  record  for  six  scheduled  performances  in  one  week  at  that 
emporium  of  sport.  At  the  same  time  "Happy  Landing,"  with 
Sonja  Henie  and  Don  Ameche,  at  the  Roxy,  the  second  largest 
theater  in  the  United  States,  played  to  turn-away  crowds.  The 
third  was  the  hysteria  of  crowds  trying  to  get  into  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  to  see  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 
The  theater  was  jammed,  and  a  crowd  of  six  thousand  persons 
lined  up  for  hundreds  of  feet  waited  for  the  next  performance 
in  below  freezing  weather.  And  the  fourth  and  last  point  that 
caused  the  solemn  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  other  newspapers  to  comment  editorially  and  to 
decry  their  lack  of  understanding  of  modern  youth,  was  the 
mobs  of  boys  and  girls  crowding  the  Paramount  Theater  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  in  one  day,  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand the  next,  to  hear  Benny  Goodman's  Swing-time  Band. 
They  began  to  come  at  7:30  A.  M.,  built  fires  in  the  street 
before  the  theater  opened  in  the  near  zero  weather,  called  out 
an  extra  police  patrol,  and  inside  the  theater  gave  little  attention 
to  the  picture,  which  was  Mae  West's  latest.  The  intoxication 
of  syncopation  had  seized  the  mob  of  youth  to  the  bewilderment 
of  their  elders  and  the  .music  critics.  Was  the  mass  psychology 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Crusades  still  present  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion ?  Could  hysteria  sweep  modern  youth,  also,  into  its  control  ? 
Was  the  savagery  of  syncopation  a  disease  or  a  sign  of  insanity  ? 
These  were  the  editorial  plaints. 

■f  ■/  i 

New  York  City  opened  its  second  semester  with  a  decrease 
in  enrollment.  Last  year's  enrollment  was  1,131,443.  The  esti- 
mated enrollment  for  the  new  term  is  1,129,690,  a  drop  of  some 
eighteen  hundred  only.  The  breakdown  of  the  figures  shows  a 
decrease  of  16,242  in  the  elementary  schools  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools  to  balance  the  loss  approximately. 


A  Study  of  Maladjustment  and  Delinquency  in  the  New 
York  City  Schools  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two 
years  has  finally  been  published  in  three  parts.  Its  findings  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  educators  faced  with  the  pupil  problems 
of  maladjustment  and  delinquency.  One  of  these  is  the  close 
correlation  of  retardation  and  delinquency  with  the  housing- 
problem.  The  conclusion  offered  is  that  better  social  and  living- 
conditions  will  make  for  a  population  of  higher  intelligence, 
better  health  and  fewer  anti-social  activities.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  Dr.  Harold  G.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  New  York  City,  has  just  appointed  eleven  committees  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  action  to  solve  the  various  phases  of 
the  problem.  One  phase  is  health,  and  a  plan  for  school  author- 
ities to  co-operate  with  health  authorities  to  discover  physical 
defects  and  then  protect  and  improve  the  health  of  children. 
A  second  objective  is  that  schools  should  enrich  the  social  and 
esthetic  life  of  the  children  by  embarking  upon  a  great  program 
of  after-school  and  evening  activities.  A  third  objective  is  for 
the  schools  to  give  the  slower  learners  and  duller  children  cul- 
tural values  and  intellectual  skills,  which,  in  the  present  New 
York  system,  as  a  whole,  fly  over  their  heads  on  account  of 
the  traditional  educational  approach.  New  York  City,  with 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity within  its  environs,  is  commencing  to  advocate  from  the 
top  the  activity  program  and  the  ways  of  progressive  education. 
Two-thirds  of  the  pupils  entering  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  are  failing  to  graduate.  Leaders  are  deciding  that  some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  and  that  new  curricula  should  be 
evolved  or  else  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  schools  which 
give-  them  schooling  within  their  capacity  to  grasp. 

What  to  do  with  the  slow  learner  always  has  been  the  problem 
of  the  schoolmaster.  But  with  compulsory  education  in  every 
state  in  the  union  it  has  of  recent  years,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Boston,  been  the  bane  of  the  schoolmaster's  life.  In  most 
systems  it  is  still  true  that  the  teacher  spends  her  greatest 
labor  in  instructing  the  slow  pupil,  and  that  the  bright  pupil 
teaches  himself.  The  grading  of  pupils  as  to  their  intelligence 
quotients  and  the  segregation  of  those  in  the  same  levels  is  still 
a  hotly  debated  problem.  Some  decry  it  as  an  unsocial  grouping 
and  claim  that  it  is  not  real  life.  They  claim  that  children  learn 
from  association  with  other  children  of  higher  intelligence. 
This  learning  may  more  than  offset  their  loss  from  failure  to 
keep  up  in  academic  subjects. 

■f  i  -f 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the  New 
York  City  school  system  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
conducting  experimentation  in  The  Speyer  School,  a  laboratory 
school  that  fortunately  deals  with  both  the  bright  and  the  slower 
groups.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  New  York  City  alone — and 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  proportionate — some  200,000  pupils 
are  slow  learners.  The  Speyer  School  has  seven  classes  of  slow 
learners  taken  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school, 
which  is  located  at  514  West  126th  Street,  and  two  classes  of 
superior  children  selected  from  the  whole  city.  The  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  the  assistant  principal,  Miss 
Alice  Kasper,  aided  by  Teachers  College  Directors  Dr.  Leta 
S.  Hollingsworth  for  the  Terman  (bright  group)  and  Dr. 
William  B.  Featherstone  for  the  Binet  (slow  groups).  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin B.  Greenberg.  assistant  superintendent,  represents  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  school. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Featherstone  was  for  some 
years  Director  of  Curriculum  Construction  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

As  Miss  Kasper  states  it,  the  objective  of  Public  School  500 
(The  Speyer  School)  is  to  develop  two  types  of  curriculum: 
one  suited  to  slow  learning  capacity,  and  the  other  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  children  who  are  fast  learners.  The  classes   for 
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the  slow  are  called  Binet  Classes ;  those  for  the  rapid  learners 
are  called  Terman  Classes.  Learning  to  read  is  the  big  problem 
of  the  Binet  child.  But  small  registers,  with  twenty-five  the 
limit,  an  assisting  teacher  in  each  room,  an  abundance  of  sup- 
plementary material  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  quantities  of  books 
based  upon  large  units,  have  aided  tremendously  in  developing 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  For  the  Terman  child,  the  aim  is  en- 
richment, through  a  widening  of  his  interests,  through  a  broad- 
ening of  his  sphere  of  activities.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  child 
to  his  fullest  capacity  according  to  his  age  and  inheritance,  util- 
izing appropriate  cultural  and  institutional  element  provided 
by  his  environment.  In  this  program  are  included :  visits  to 
museums,  industrial  and  historical  centers ;  inspections  of  large 
ocean  liners,  United  States  cruisers  and  airplane  landing  fields ; 
excursions  to  parks,  zoos,  botanical  gardens,  etc.  And  yet, 
Miss  Kasper  says,  the  greatest  problem  we  find  is  that  of  devel- 
oping the  right  attitudes  toward  one's  fellow  pupils  and  life 
in  general,  and  that  problem  has  little  to  do  with  the  acquiring 
of  learning. 

1         i  i 

Perhaps  the  most  pretentious  educational  trip  of  recent 
years  of  any  secondary  institution  is  the  one  that  has  been 
sponsored  by  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  A  class  in 
civics  at  the  Lincoln  High  School,  the  secondary  experimentation 
center,  comprised  of  forty-eight  pupils  and  twelve  instructors, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  principal,  G.  D.  Baker,  spent  ten 
days  on  a  two  thousand  mile  trip  to  study  regional  planning 
as  carried  out  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  purpose 
was  to  seek  direct  information  about  democracy's  answer  to 
the  concept  of  national  planning,  which  has  been  the  keystone  of 
the  internal  policy  of  Fascist  nations.  The  trip  was  planned  to 
show  the  students  all  sides  and  phases  of  national  planning. 
The  students,  according  to  the  leaders,  were  not  taken  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  to  have  them  agree  or  disagree  with  government  own- 
ership. Mr.  Baker  is  in  his  first  year  as  principal  of  the  Lincoln 
High  School.  For  years  he  did  notable  work  in  progressive 
education  as  principal  of  the  South  Pasadena  Junior  High 
School,  South  Pasadena,  California. 

y  /  y 
The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  to  be  pushed  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  Teaching- 
French  to  a  selected  group  of  Brooklyn  pupils  for  the  past  two 
years  has  shown  that  they  can  do  high  school  work  and  were  able 
to  pass  Regent  Examinations.  Exceptionally  bright  pupils  will 
be  allowed  to  take  the  foreign  language  courses  as  they  develop. 

■f  i  i 

New  Rochelle,  New  York,  is  just  fifteen  miles  from  the 
center  of  New  York,  a  town  of  some  55,000  persons,  located 
off  Long  Island  Sound,  and  ideally  situated  for  enjoyment  of 
land  and  sea.  Two  hundred  fifty  years  ago  the  Huguenots  settled 
there,  and  the  streets  still  bear  the  names  of  that  time.  New 
Rochelle  of  recent  years  has  been  a  residential  suburb  of  beau- 
tiful homes,  the  residence  of  many  who  make  their  living  in 
New  York  City.  As  a  suburban  community  it  always  has  had 
pride  in  its  schools,  and  those  built  recently  are  among  the 
best  structures  in  New  York  State. 

This  last  July  Harold  C.  Hunt  came  in  as  the  new  superin- 
tendent. A  product  of  the  educational  systems  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  previous  three  and  a  half  years  had  been  a 
superintendent  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  schools.  At  thirty- 
six  years  of  age  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  one  of  the 
choice  locations  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City. 
Briefly,  his  record  is  as  follows:  an  A.  B.  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1923,  an  M.  A.  in  1927,  graduate  work  at 
Ann  Arbor  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  a  continuation 
of  graduate  work  now  going  on  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  for  a  doctor's  degree.  His  teaching  and  supervision 
have  included :  four  years  as  a  social  science  instructor  in  the 
high  school  at  Hastings,  Michigan ;  six  years  at  St.  John's, 
Michigan — three  as  principal  of  the  high  school  and  three  as 
superintendent ;  and  then  the  superintendency  at  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

During  his  seven  months  in  New  Rochelle  Superintendent 


Hunt  has  organized  curriculum  study  groups  in  order  to  restate 
the  problems  facing  the  school  system.  He  has  carried  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  certain  of  the  schools  with  the  aid  of  W. 
money.  He  has  reorganized  the  set-up  of  the  school  admin- 
istration. One  definite  step  was  the  formulation  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  general  statement 
of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  new  rules  designate  the  superintendent 
as  the  inaugurator  of  all  school  policies,  the  supreme  authority 
in  regard  to  selection  of  school  personnel  and  its  placement.  In 
other  words,  the  management  of  the  school  system,  its  policies 
and  recommendations,  are  to  come  from  the  superintendent  to 
the  board  for  its  approval  or  disapproval.  This  book  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  defining  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  board  of  education  has  been  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  model  statements  of  late  years. 

Further,  with  the  idea  of  developing  harmony  in  the  entire 
system,  he  has  organized  a  student  council  to  meet  once  a  month 
with  the  superintendent  to  discuss  school  and  community  prob- 
lems. Fourteen  boys  and  girls  elected  from  the  schools  are  on 
this  council.  In  addition,  there  is  an  educational  council  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  to  discuss  the  educational  scheme  with  the 
superintendent.  Once  a  week  each  teacher  in  the  system  re- 
ceives a  bulletin  giving  events,  notices  and  comment. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS 


By  Helen   Heffernan 

Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education  and  Rural  Schools 

California  State   Department   of  Education 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  conference   called   by  San  Diego   State 
College  last  December  to  discuss  problems  of  rural  education. 


The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  this  con- 
ference on  the  Problems  of  Rural  Teachers 
was  the  optimism  of  the  participants  in 
facing  the  problems  selected  for  discussion. 
Many  rural  education  conferences  are  the 
source  of  a  full  fledged  case  of  the  blues 
because  the  attitude  is  taken  that  because  of 
the  financial  limitations,  the  smallness  and 
remoteness  of  rural  schools,  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  lack  of  cultural  advantages 
in  the  rural  environment,  education  is  check- 
mated at  the  outset  and  there  is  little  we  can 
do  about  it  save  to  have  "a  good  cry." 

The  Significance  of  the  Teacher's  Attitudes 

The  title  for  this  conference,  "Problems 
of  Rural  Teachers,"  is  evidence  of  recog- 
nition that  the  corner-stone  of  the  entire 
educational  structure  is  the  teacher.  The 
significant  attitudes  of  teachers  upon  which 
all  progress  depends  are:  (1)  ability  to 
think  in  terms  of  human  development  and 
human  values  rather  than  in  terms  of  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  taught,  and  (2)  the  ability 
to  recognize  values  in  the  rural  heritage. 

The  first  point,  the  ability  to  think  in 
terms  of  human  values  rather  than  in  terms 
of  subject  matter  to  be  covered,  means  a 
real  child-centered  school,  one  in  which  the 
teacher  asks  herself,  "What  do  I  need  to 
know  about  these  children  to  render  them 
the  service  they  need?"  "What  of  their 
health,  their  out-of-school  life,  their  past 
educative  experience,  their  present  level  of 
maturity,  their  needs  in  learning  to  live  their 
lives  well  ?"  Not  "How  much  arithmetic 
can  I  make  Johnny  learn  today?"  "How 
many  spelling  words  must  each  child  learn 
a  day  to  cover  the  text?" 

Obstacles  to  the  teacher's  actually  putting 
into  practice  an  attitude  based  upon  human 
values  are :  too  much  rigidity  in  courses 
of  study,  subject  matter  examinations,  bat- 
teries of  standardized  subject  matter  tests 
covering  items  which  may  be  entirely  outside 
of  the  experience  of  the  child  and  of  little 
or  no  intrinsic  value,  too  close  adherence 
to  textbooks  and  fear  of  parents  who  are 
too  apt  to  measure  school  success  in  terms 
of  school  grades.  But  these  obstacles  are 
not  insurmountable. 

The  second  attitude,  "to  see  the  values 
in  the  rural  heritage,"  is  rapidly  achieving 
acceptance.  No  environment  is  richer  in 
possibilities  for  children  to  have  first  hand 
experience  with  nature.  Animals,  plants, 
rocks,  soil,  the  work  of  wind  and  water, 
weather,  are  all  a  part  of  the  immediate 
natural  environment  and  should  fill  an  in- 
creasingly larger  place  as  an  integrating 
center  for  the  learning  experiences  of  chil- 
dren. Rural  children  have  close  contact  with 
tools  and  machines,  they  participate  in  the 
processes  of  production,  processing  and 
transportation  of  goods.  Rural  children  can 
still  have  real  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  farm  and  home.  But  we  have 
had  little  faith  in  these  basic  human  prob- 
lems as  providing  the  richest  of  educational 
possibilities  for  the  young.  We     have  pre- 


ferred to  turn  to  a  Fang  Village  in  Africa, 
a  Naga  Village  of  Asia,  the  Eskimos  and 
the  Egyptians  for  our  centers  of  interest. 
All  of  these  cultures  have  their  interest 
which  could  be  explored  in  the  extensive 
reading  program  the  modern  school  pro- 
vides, but  need  we  travel  so  far  afield 
with  so  much  of  meaning,  vitality  and 
beauty  at  our  very  doors  ? 

Adaptation  of  Curriculum  to  Rural 
School  Situation 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  rural  teacher  is  the  necessity  of 
adapting  a  course  of  study  designed  for  city 
school  systems  to  the  situation  of  a  one- 
room  rural  school.  In  a  recently  published 
course  of  study  in  a  distinctly  rural  state, 
one  page  of  the  total  660  is  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  adapting  the  course  to  the  rural 
schools.  Obviously,  the  course-of-study  mak- 
ers should  not  leave  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment entirely  to  the  teacher.  Dismissing  so 
vital  a.  problem  with  a  glib  "teachers  in 
small  rural  schools  w'ill  make  necessary 
adaptations  in  accordance  with  their  needs" 
gives  the  teacher  no  help  and  engenders 
suspicion  in  the  reader  that  the  course-of- 
study  makers  were,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
face  the  issue  realistically.  The  course  of 
study  for  the  small  rural  school  must  be 
oriented  around  the  situation  and  present 
reasonably  attainable  goals. 

The  Preparation  of  Educators  for 
the  Rural  Service 

Teachers.  The  institutions  responsible  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  have 
a  definite  obligation  to  adjust  their  curricu- 
la to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who 
will  probably  go  into  rural  work.  The  ob- 
jectives of  education  are  no  different  for  the 
rural  child  than  for  the  urban  child.  In  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  rural  situation, 
however,  are  found  ample  justification  for 
differentiation  if  the  teacher  is  to  utilize 
environmental  resources,  adjust  the  educa- 
tional program  to  the  rural  community,  and 
organize  instruction  effectively  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  children. 

In  what  should  the  differentiated  curricu- 
lum for  rural  teachers  consist?  Rural 
teachers  should  have  preparation  to  under- 
stand and  utilize  the  environment  by  means 
of  learning  experiences  in  the  field  of 
science,  nature  study  and  agriculture;  the 
basis  of  understanding  rural  life  through 
adequate  preparation  in  rural  sociology  and 
economics,  a  substantial  course  in  rural 
education,  and  directed  teaching  in  rural 
schools  under  proper  supervision. 

Demonstration  classes  should  be  provided, 
with  age  groups  comparable  to  the  one-  and 
two-teacher  school  situation,  where  effective 
organization  of  learning  experiences  may  be 
observed.  Experienced  teachers  also  welcome 
opportunity  for  similar  observation  in  sum- 
mer sessions.  Those  of  us  who  have  much 
opportunity  to  observe  teaching  overlook  the 
fact  that  classroom  teachers  frequently  com- 
pletely lack  such  opportunity  or  that  it  is  lim- 
ited to  staged  "demonstration  lessons"  or  oc- 


casional "visiting  days."  All  teacher  training 
institutions  can  render  effective  service  by 
providing  summer  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  observe  a  successful  teacher  meet  the  day- 
after-day  problems  of  a  typical  rural  situa- 
tion and  put  into  effect  a  truly  child-centered 
educational  program. 

But  the  educational  program  in  rural 
areas  will  fail  to  achieve  its  goal  unless  the 
ideas  presented  to  the  children  can  secure 
acceptance  by  the  adults.  It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  choice,  whether  the  teacher  will 
or  will  not  supply  leadership  to  the  adults 
of  the  community.  If  the  very  purposes  of 
education  are  not  to  be  defeated,  the  teach- 
er's responsibility  is  inescapable.  It  is  my 
growing  conviction  that  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion may  be  achieved  less  directly  but  more 
effectively  by  devoting  a  larger  part  of  our 
energies  to  working  with  the  adults  who 
create  the  home  and  community  conditions 
which  determine  to  a  great  extent  what  the 
child  will  become. 

Young  teachers  in  training  need  the  so- 
cializing development  which  real  service 
to  a  rural  community  would  supply.  The 
teacher  preparing  for  rural  service  is  most 
acutely  in  need,  not  only  of  a  more  penetrat- 
ing understanding  of  the  needs,  but  of  the 
methods  or  techniques  by  which  community 
service  may  be  rendered.  In  the  past,  the 
teacher  has  been  left  in  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  the  out-of-school  responsibili- 
ties which  must  be  accepted.  The  schools 
have  not  been  very  effective  in  the  past  in 
raising  rural  standards  in  the  fields  of  home 
life,  health,  and  social  practices.  This  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  justification  for  modify- 
ing curr|icu;la  and  administration  of  the 
teacher  training  program.  Moreover,  the 
college  should  continue  its  program  of  train- 
ing after  the  young  teacher  is  in  service. 
A  three-year  interneship  before  a  perma- 
nent credential  is  granted  would  not  only 
result  in  better  service  to  rural  people  but 
serve  to  keep  the  professional  program  of 
preparation  more  realistically  attuned  to 
genuine  conditions  and  needs. 

Supervisors  and  Administrators.  One  of 
these  days,  some  institution  for  teacher  edu- 
cation will  attain  fame  by  recognizing  and 
providing  the  differentiation  required  in 
training  for  the  supervisor  and  adminis- 
trator in  rural  school  systems.  California 
has  not  been  without  its  numbers  of  super- 
visors and  administrators,  who  through  their 
own  initiative  and  perseverance  have  given 
a  superior  quality  of  educational  leadership 
but  much  needs  to  be  done  in  planning  a 
specific  program  of  training  for  rural  su- 
pervisors and  superintendents.  A  worth- 
while study  can  be  made  by  someone  who 
will  attack  the  problem  of  making  an  analysis 
of  the  job  of  a  rural  school  supervisor 
and  administrator  (not  as  it  is  being  done, 
necessarily,  but  as  it  should  be  done)  and 
in  terms  of  the  real  needs  set  up  a  program 
of    suitable   training. 

The  San  Diego  State  College  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  leadership  in  sponsoring 
this  conference.  The  college  may  achieve 
a  position  of  leadership  in  a  field  tragically 
neglected  even  in  this  great  rural  state, 
in  which  there  are  still  1500  one-teacher 
schools  and  over  2300  employing  fewer 
than  four  teachers.  It  is  easier  to  work 
where  the  bands  of  professional  approval 
play  the  loudest  tune's;  to  be  "progressive" 
in  the  effulgence  of  the  limelight  but  no 
more  genuine  satisfaction  ever  comes  to  any 
teacher  than  the  quick  appreciation  of  the 
country  boys  and  girls.~ 
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RURAL  CONFERENCE  AT  SAN  DIEGO 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Richmond 
Barbour,  Principal  of  the  Training  School. 
San  Diego  State  College,  a  group  of  rural 
school  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators, 
and  training  teachers  were  called  to  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  problems  vital  to  their 
specific  needs.  Imperial,  Riverside,  Orange, 
San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  Counties 
were  represented.  There  were  some  three 
hundred  in  attendance.  Curriculum  adapta- 
tions of  outstanding  merit  have  been  made 
in  numerous  small  rural  schools  in  the  five 
counties  included  in  the  conference  and  these 
enterprises  were  reported  in  a  splendid  way 
by  the  teachers.  Problems  of  community  re- 
lationships, use  of  environment,  and  the  phy- 
sical plant  were  discussed  by  the  group.  The 
interest  of  San  Diego  State  College  in 
these  important  problems  bids  fair  to  reap 
worthwhile  results.  Definite  plans  were  dis- 
cussed relative  to  a  similar  conference  in 
1938. 


WE  BUILD  A  RANGER  STATION 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

The  Rural  Community  and  its  Schools, 
by  Charles  D.  Lewis.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. Price.  $2.50.  A  solid  discussion,  cover- 
ing all  sides  of  the  subject,  beginning  with 
the  historical  development  of  rural  units  of 
school  administration,  and  ending  with  a 
forecast  of  the  future  of  rural  education. 
Buildings,  types  of  curricula  best  suited  to 
one-teacher  schools,  selection  and  training 
of  rural  teachers,  supervision — these  are 
chapters  of  special  interest  to  the  teacher. 
Finances  and  administration,  problems  of 
consolidation  and  transportation,  will  be  use- 
ful to  trustees  and  superintendents.  Chapters 
on  other  aspects  of  rural  communities  and 
their  relation  to  the  school  complete  the  scope 
of  the  book. 

Adapting  Curriculum  to  the  Small 
Rural  School,  by  Helen  Heffernan  and 
Gladys  L.  Potter,  in  "Educational  Method", 
November,  1937.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
and  practical  discussion  of  the  unit  or  ac- 
tivity type  of  learning  experience,  as  it  may 
be  developed  in  a  one-teacher  school.  The 
possible  adjustment  of  such  units  to  different 
ages  is  indicated  in  detail.  A  successful  pres- 
entation of  the  philosophy  of  a  way  of  teach- 
ing 2nd  its  practical  application  to  typical 
conditions. 

Review  of  Conditions  and  Developments 
in  Education  in  Rural  and  Other 
Sparsely  Settled  Areas,  by  Katherine  M. 
Cook.  Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  Presents 
descriptions  and  statistics  of  all  phases  of 
rural  education  in  the  United  States.  Fre- 
quent references  to  the  achievements  of  Cali- 
fornia testify  to  the  outstanding  value  of 
our  rural  school  program  among  the  school 
systems  of  the  nation. 

Recent  Trends  in  Rural  Planning,  by 
William  E.  Cole  and  Hugh  Price  Crowe. 
Prentice  Hall,  1937.  Price,  $3.50.  While  this 
book  is  a  general  discussion  of  rural  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  its  chapters  on  rural 
education  are  of  all  the  more  interest  to 
teachers  because  of  the  broad  background. 
The  emphasis  of  the  book  is  that  the  re- 
sources of  modern  science,  if  wisely  used, 
can  solve  the  problems  that  have  seemed  in- 
herent  in   rural   life. 


By  Margaret  Neagi.e,  San  Marcos  Emergency  School 

Leila   Ann   Taggart,   Director  of  Rural  Education 

Santa  Barbara  County 

After  receiving  the  report  of  the  Rural  Conference  we  sent  a  request  t„ 
rural  supervisors  for  accounts  of  activities  carried  on  in  one-room  school* 
and  based  on  the  rural  environment.  We  have  received  such  interesting 
papers  that  choice  among  them  is  difficult.  Some  we  shall  hold  for  tin  Marc?, 
issue.  If  these  accounts  are  typical  of  rural  learning  experiences  we  wish  we 
were  back  in  "the  little  red  school  house!" 


This  Conservation  Unit  was  developed  in 
the  San  Marcos  Emergency  Elementary 
School,  which  is  a  one-room  school  situated, 
in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  twenty- 
one  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  There 
is  near  the  school  no  community  in  the  or- 
ganized sense  of  the  word.  The  people  who 
live  there  are  either  engaged  in  forestry 
or  ranching.  Immediately  opposite  is  the 
Santa  Ynez  Ranger  Station  and  the  central 
warehouses  for  the  CCC  Camps  of  Los 
Padres  National  Forest.  Sixteen  miles  above 
the  school  is  Gibraltar  Dam,  which  is  the 
impounding  reservoir  for  the  water  supply 
of  the   City  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  inauguration  of  the  unit  of  work  was 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  children's 
interests  in  aspects  of  their  environment. 
When  they  came  back  to  school  after  the 
long  summer  vacation,  they  were  given  much 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  activities  of 
the  vacation  period.  They  were  all  anxious 
to  describe  events  of  forest  fires  in  which 
some  of  their  parents  had  taken  part.  Some 
of  the  children  had  afterwards  visited  the 
actual  scenes  of  these  fires.  Further  evidence 
of  this  interest  was  seen  during  the  free 
play  period  at  noon,  during  which  the 
smaller  children  saw  the  playground  as  a 
giant  forest  threatened  by  terrific  flames 
whose  danger  was  removed  only  by  their 
heroic  efforts  as  forest  service  men. 

The  second  day  of  school  a  discussion  of 
stories  of  the  summer's  events  continued, 
and  the  children  asked  questions  such  as : 
"What  do  the  Forest  Service  men  do  first 
when  they  get  to  a  fire?"  What  makes  the 
fire  move  so  fast?"  and  "Who  pays  the  men 
to  do  the  work?"  A  suggestion  was  made 
to  go  to  the  Ranger  Station  and  Govern- 
ment warehouses  to  obtain  information.  The 
result  was  that,  during  the  year,  many  ex- 
cursions were  made  including  visits  to  the 
Ranger  Station,  to  the  warehouses,  to  a  fire 
lookout,  to  Forest  Service  headquarters,  to 
the  Lompoc  Soil  Conservation  Camp,  and 
to  a  silt  dam. 

When  the  children  had  decided  upon  cer- 
tain construction  activities  including  the 
building  of  a  Ranger  Station  and  a  ware- 
house, they  decided  to  build  according  to  a 
scale  based  upon  measurements  of  buildings 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  When  con- 
struction plans  were  made  the  demand  for 
building  materials  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  problem  was  solved  by  an  in- 
tensive scouring  of  the  environment  for 
pieces  of  discarded  lumber,  screen  nails,  sand 
for  cement  mixtures,  tools,  paint,  pieces  of 
iron,  steel,  and  wire  and  fence  posts.  Much 
of  this  material  was  hauled  a  considerable 
distance,  and  some  was  obtained  upon  re- 
quest. Whenever  it  seemed  impossible  ti  it 
just  the  right  type  of  material,  a  considera- 
tion of  possible  substitutes  was  made.  The 
children  became  so  interested  in  furni  \g 
supplies,    and    were    so    assiduous    in    their 


search  that  many  of  the  parents  and  Forest 
Service  men  became  definitely  interested  in 
their  exploits  and  offered  help  and  sugges- 
tions. In  fact,  by  this  time  the  whole  com- 
munity was  interested.  The  children  even 
helped  in  obtaining  reading  materials.  Thev 
found  some  excellent  pamphlets,  maps  of 
forest  areas,  magazine  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. 

As  the  construction  and  research  pro- 
gressed the  children  became  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  features  of  their  environment. 
When  a  rainstorm  washed  away  part  of 
their  road,  they  became  interested  in  soil 
erosion  and  discovered  that  erosion  control 
was  definitely  allied  with  the  work  of  the 
Forestry  Service.  Observation  of  the  wild 
life  around  them  stimulated  further  study 
of  their  own  environment,  and  opened  a 
new  field  of  Forest  Service  work  to  them. 
The  study  of  tree  planting  and  watershed 
protection  indicated  to  the  children  the  sci- 
entific study  necessary  to  planting  all  forms 
of  vegetation.  This  encouraged  research 
into  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  and  re- 
sulted in  the  children  experimenting  with 
the  soil   of  their  own  environment. 

As  the  children  carried  out  their  own  ac- 
tivities they  became  increasingly  aware  of 
the  possibilities  in  their  own  environment. 
They  discovered  the  best  sources  of  inform- 
ation for  varied  activities,  they  gained  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  interaction  of 
the  various  phases  of  nature,  and  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  geographic  features 
upon  our  way  of  living.  The  further  re- 
search clone  by  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  brought  forth  new  questions  on 
water  conservation  and  the  building  of  dams. 

Creative  work  resulting  from  this  study 
was  shown  in  music,  art,  and  poetry.  When 
children  returned  to  school  from  excursions 
they  relived  what  they  bad  seen,  in  drawings, 
stories,  and  poems. 

The"  year's  work  had  taken  them  into  an 
exhaustive  study  of  forest  fires,  soil  erosion, 
conservation  of  wild  life,  how  a  tree  grows, 
and  a  study  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory brought  the  year's  work  to  a  close. 

This  unit  built  for  the  child  a  set  of 
appreciations  which,  judging  from  my  ob- 
servation of  this  same  group  this  year, 
seems  to  be  lasting.  The  children  discovered 
real  beauty  in  so  many  of  the  things  around 
them  that  seeing  and  feeling  this  beauty, 
they  were  able  to  appreciate  lovely  descrip- 
tions and  good  imagery.  An  interest  in  good 
literature  developed  from  this  unit  of  work- 
shows  its  effects  in  their  choice  "f  free 
reading.  \u  understanding  of  the  work  of 
scientists,  of  the  co-operation  of  government 
agencies,  and  a  respect  tor  lie  work  of 
adults  in  their  community  were  direct  results 
of  their  year's   work. 

Within  the  classroo  ere  evidences 

of  increasi  careful  plan- 

ning, i  cept  responsibility. 
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THE  STORY  OF  RECORDS 


By  Grace  D.  Minch,  General  Rural  -Supervisor,  Tehama  County 


"Are  all  the  books  in  the  world  printed 
in  the  English  language  ?"  This  question 
asked  by  a  ten  year  old  boy  in  an  ungraded 
one-room  school  provided  the  starting  point 
for  an  interesting  study  into  the  History  of 
Records.  The  school,  composed  of  thirteen 
pupils  varying  in  age  from  six  to  fifteen 
years,  and  in  school  experiences  from  six 
months  to  eight  years,  was  a  typical  rural 
one.  The  children  had  just  completed  a  unit 
on  Foods,  which  had  been  the  outgrowth  of 
a  unit  on  Plant  Life. 

As  this  unit  was  pupil  prompted,  the 
teacher  suggested  that  the  children  list  all 
the  questions,  which  they  thought  would  help 
them  find  materials  to  answer  their  problem. 
Of  what  good  is  writing?  How  did  people 
learn  to  write  ?  Where  did  we  get  our  alpha- 
bet ?  Why  is  language  important  ?  What  was 
the  first  form  of  language?  How  did  print- 
ing start?  How  were  books  made  before 
people  knew  anything  about  printing?  Are 
all  the  records  we  have  made  on  paper? 
What  kinds  of  records  do  we  have  at  school  ? 
At  home?  What  kinds  of  writing  and  print- 
ing can  we  find  at  school  ?  At  home  ?  Where 
can  we  get  books  or  papers  printed  in  differ- 
ent languages  ?  Why  do  not  all  people  talk 
.and  write  the  same? 

The  children  soon  were  looking  in  books 
at  school  to  find  any  references  about 
records.  They  early  discovered  that  by  using 
the  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes  they 
could  find  such  key  words  as,  "Writing," 
"Printing,"  "Alphabet,"  "Books,"  and 
"Paper."  Page  references  were  noted  in  a 
class  note  book,  and  by  this  brief  overview, 
the  children  decided  that  they  should  add 
more  questions  to  their  list.  What  was  the 
writing  of  the  Egyptians  called?  When  and 
where  was  the  first  real  printing  done  ?  What 
were  the  steps  necessary  in  the  development 
of  printing?  What  is  movable  type,  and 
where  was  it  first  made?  What  inventions 
were  necessary  before  books  could  be 
printed?  Of  what  were  the  first  inks  made? 
How  were  the  first  pens  prepared?  Why 
were  Monks  early  makers  of  books?  How 
was  papyrus  prepared?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  paper  and  papyrus  ?  How  was 
paper  invented?  Who  first  found  out  about 
paper  ?  How  has  writing  and  printing  helped 
man  to  increase  his  ability  to  communicate? 

Each  pupil  chose  the  question  or  questions 
which  he  would  like  to  answer.  Whenever 
his  references  gave  materials  useful  to  an- 
other child,  he  made  a  note  of  the  pages. 
Their  interest  soon  centered  around  the 
beginnings  of  language.  The  smallest  chil- 
dren noticed  that  their  baby  brothers  and 
sisters  only  spoke  name  words.  After  a 
report  on  rebus  writing,  all  the  pupils  tried 
to  write  a  sentence  in  this  way.  Indian  sign 
language  was  talked  about,  and  the  primary 
children  "wrote"  a  story  in  the  sand-table. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  attempted  to  write 
stories  by  using  a  copy  of  an  Egyptian 
alphabet.  Scrolls,  made  of  ordinary  paper 
fastened  at  either  end  by  pieces  of  wood, 
were  made  by  all  children.  They  noticed  how 
awkward  it  would  be  to  have  to  do  all  their 
writing  on  scrolls.  When  cuneiform  writing- 
was  discussed,  the, children  decided  to  make 
their  initials  on  native  clay:  They  did  this 
with., a  hand-made  stylus.  Scrapbooks  were 


made  with  pictures  of  rebus  writing,  Egyp- 
tian writing,  Phoenician  and  Greek  alpha- 
bets. Alphabet  books,  such  as,  "A  is  for 
apple,"  etc.,  were  made  by  the  primary  chil- 
dren, while  a  few.  of  the  older  children 
tried  to  make  copies  of  Greek,  Roman,  Phoe- 
nician and  Egyptian  alphabets. 

Some,  through  the  co-operation  of  high- 
school  brothers  and  sisters  made  lists  of 
such  common  words  as,  "boy,"  and  "girl," 
in  Spanish,  German,  and  French.  They  were 
disappointed  in  not  finding  out  how  to  write 
these  words  in  Norwegian,  although  one 
member  of  the  class  could  speak  the  lan- 
guage. A  Japanese-English  dictionary  was 
presented  to  the  class,  and  a  few  of  the  Jap- 
anese words  were  drawn.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren found  the  signs  used  to  teach  the  deaf 
to  talk,  and  enjoyed  trying  this  "sign  lan- 
guage" for  the  other  members  of  the  school. 

They  were  intersted  to  learn  how  we 
obtained  Roman  and  Arabic  numbers.  All 
children  enjoyed  reading  and  writing  Roman 
numerals.  Upper  grade  children  made  lists 
of  words  showing  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon suffixes  and  prefixes.  They  also  pre- 
pared similar  lists  of  antonyms  and  syno- 
nyms. A  small  part  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  comparing  pictures  in  the  newer  class 
books  with  those  in  books  printed  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  were  more  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  picture  writing  had 
preceded  writing  than  in  following  the  evo- 
lution of  making  pictures.  A  few  of  the  chil- 
dren experimented  with  making  stencil  de- 
signs. A  vocabulary  list  of  words  that  they 
had  found  in  their  reading  was  kept.  This 
included  such  words  as  linotype,  Esperanto, 
parchment,  vellum,  etc.  Primary  children 
learned  to  bind  copies  of  their  co-operative 
stories. 

Upper  grade  children  listed  the  steps 
which  are  followed  from  the  time  a  manu- 
script is  written  until  the  time  it  emerges 
before  the  public  as  a  book.  They  compared 
the  way  they  wrote  their  lessons  with  the 
ways  that  Lincoln  prepared  his.  They  com- 
pared manuscript  writing  with  script.  In 
their  club  period,  oral  reports  were  given 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  Gutenberg  Press," 
"How  Paper  is  Prepared,"  etc.  Someone 
suggested  that  the  best  reports  should  be  put 
into  a  class  newspaper.  An  excursion  was 
planned  to  a  local  newspaper.  Here  the  chil- 
dren saw  a  newspaper  prepared.  They  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  linotype  ma- 
chine, especially  after  their  own  names  were 
printed  on  pieces  of  metal  for  them.  They 
enjoyed  a  demonstration  of  how  pictures  are 
printed  in  papers.  They  noted  how  used  type 
was  melted  so  that  it  could  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  As  an  account  of  their  visit  was 
printed  in  the  issue  of  the  paper  that  they 
saw  made,  every  child  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  paper.  A  report  of  this 
visit  was  in  the  first  issue  of  their  class 
paper.  Their  editor,  his  staff  composed  of  a 
sports  editor,  joke  and  riddle  reporter,  short 
story  writer,  completed  their  page  with  class 
ooems  and  co-operative  stories  submitted 
by  the  primary  children.  This  interest  in 
newspapers  lead  to  more  of  an  interest  in 
current  happenings,  and  the  bulletin  board 
soon  carried  interesting  news  items  as  well 
as  records  of  rainfall,  weather  maps,  graphs, 
and  cartoons. 


Correlations 

Geography :  Location  of  the  early  seats  of 
civilization,  spotting  on  an  outline  map  the 
homes  of  the  Egyptians,  Romans,  Persians, 
and  Phoenicians.  Location  of  materials  used 
in  the  preparation  of  paper  and  ink.  Loca- 
tion of  paper  factories. 

History:  A  study  of  the  writing  done  by 
primitive  people  such  as  Indians,  cavemen, 
etc.  A  study  of  the  inventors  and  the  prob- 
lems they  had  to  solve.  The  contributions 
made  to  writing,  printing  and  language  by 
various  peoples. 

Civics:  An  understanding  of  how  civili- 
zation has  been  advanced  by  inventions  of 
printing  and  writing.  A  realization  that  our 
language  is  the  product  of  many  peoples' 
contributions.  An  appreciation  of  how  lan- 
guage has  bound  people  closer  together. 

Science:  Finding  out  how  materials  are 
prepared  for  writing,  such  as  sisal,  hemp, 
papyrus,  wood-pulp  and  inks.  Finding  out 
how  wasps  make  paper. 

Health:  Keeping  an  individual  health  rec- 
ord. Keeping  a  temperature  record  of  the 
class  room. 

Art:  Preparing  charts  showing  forms  of 
rebus,  hieroglyphics,  pictographs,  charts  and 
maps.  Illustrating  co-operative  stories.  Mak- 
ing stencils. 

Reading:  Finding  information  in  library 
and  reference  books.  Hunting  for  source 
materials  and  current  events  for  their  news- 
paper and  bulletin  board. 

Arithmetic :  Figuring  words  to  a  line  in  a 
class  newspaper,  the  height  of  the  letters,  the 
width  of  the  margins,  and  how  many  mar- 
gins to  a  page.  Learning  how  to  read  and 
write  Roman  numerals.  Learning  how  to 
read  graphs. 

Language  Arts:  Composing-  co-operative 
stories  and  poems.  Writing  for  materials 
such  as  charts  of  different  qualities  of  paper, 
•and  charts  of  paints.  Finding  the  meaning 
of  such  new  words  as :  "Pictographs."  Oral 
reports.  Written  reports  for  the  newspaper. 
Learning  the  use  of  suffixes,  prefixes,  anto- 
nyms and  synonyms.  Setting  up  a  criteria 
for  oral  and  written  reports.  Writing  in  a 
more  legible  fashion.  Learning  to  write  all 
written  work  more  carefully,  seeing  the  re- 
lations between  the  size  of  letters. 

Outcomes 

Attitudes  and  Appreciations:  An  attitude 
of  respect  for  the  people  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  civilization.  An  attitude  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  those  engaged  in 
occupations  that  aid  us  in  printing  and  in 
newspapers.  An  appreciation  of  the  agencies 
that  gave  us  oral  and  written  language.  An 
appreciation  of  those  who  work  to  make  our 
everyday  existence  more  pleasant  and  safe. 
An  appreciation  of  the  facilities  offered  us 
through  the  school  and  the  library. 

Habits  and  Skills:  Ability  to  read  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  Ability  to  skim  to  locate 
worthwhile  facts.  Ability  to  use  the  Table  of 
Contents  and  Indexes.  Ability  to  take  part 
in  an  oral  discussion.  Ability  to  read  charts, 
maps  and  graphs.  Ability  to  locate  data  to 
illustrate  a  point  under  discussion.  Ability  to 
judge  what  material  is  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion. 

Knowledge  and  Understandings:  (Note: 
The  long  list  of  achievements  under  this 
head  is  omitted.  The  items  are  implicit  in 
the  story  of  the  unit.). 
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WE  STUDY  FOODS  (OUR  FAMILIES  HELPED) 

By  Emily  Rothlin,  General  Supervisor,  Yolo  County 


A  number  of  Yolo  County  Rural  Teachers, 
working-  together  as  a  committee  to  develop 
a  learning  Unit  in  terms  of  "Human  Needs" 
selected  "Foods"  as  the  one  which  offered 
the  most  opportunity,  in  this  area,  for  se- 
curing-, for  the  child,  direct  experiences 
with  his  immediate  environment  and  com- 
munity and  the  county  at  large.  It  was  also 
their  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
secure  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  active 
participation  of  parents,  trustees  and  other 
adults   in   the   community. 

"Foods"  was  divided,  for  convenience, 
into  the  following  classes:  fruits  and  nuts, 
vegetables,  cereals,  dairy  foods,  meat  foods, 
fish,  sugar  and  honey,  other  foods  (including 
beverages).  Careful  group  and  individual 
planning-  by  the  teachers  ensued,  together 
with  wide  reading,  participation  in  excur- 
sions, and  much  discussion  and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  all  available  material.  In 
due  course  units  were  launched,  each  be- 
ginning with  the  class  of  foods  in  which 
the  children  were  most  interested. 

In  solving  the  problem  of  how  this  basic 
need  is  met,  problems  of  production  ( farm- 
ing and  agriculture)  ;  transportation  and 
distribution  ;  preparation  of,  or  change  into  a 
new  food  C canneries,  dairies,  packing  houses, 
flour  mills,  bakeries,  refineries,  and  food 
factories)  ;  preservation  (drying,  curing, 
refrigeration)  ;  storag-e  (warehouses)  :  mar- 
kets (wholesale  and  retail);  producers'  and 
consumers'  problems :  governmental  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  (sanitation  and  pure 
food  laws)  ;  workers  and  their  wages;  pools, 
associations,  co-operatives;  problems  involv- 
ing conservation  (soil  erosion,  flood  control, 
disease  and  pest  control)  must  receive  con- 
sideration. 

Direct  experiences  by  means  of  excur- 
sions, observation,  experimentation  are  being- 
afforded  the  children  through  utilization 
of  community  resources  and  the  active  co- 
operation of  parents,  trustees  and  the  nu- 
merous adults  connected  with  the  following- 
enterprises  or  establishments:  The  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  a 
packing  plant,  a  hatchery  (chicks),  almond 
hullers,  both  large  and  small  (one  is  pur- 
ported to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  and  to 
have  the  finest  machinery  of  its  kind),  rice 
mills,  sugar-beet  refineries  (two),  conven- 
iently located  at  opposite  ends  of  the  county, 
driers  and  dehydrators.  dairies,  warehouses, 
and.  of  course,  all  the  opportunities  of  local 
orchards,  vineyards  and  truck  gardens  to 
observe  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing, 
cultivation  and  harvesting — all  in  season. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  hog  ranches  with  their 
facilities  and  equipment  are  also  available. 

Bakeries,  restaurants,  groceries,  markets, 
canneries,  the  railroad  freight  depot,  refrig- 
erator cars,  trucks,  river  boats  and  barges, 
the  docks,  the  water  filtration  plant,  ice  and 
bottling  works  all  are  part  of  the  learning 
environment  and  eagerly  seized  upon  as  the 
need  for  them  arises. 

Comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  state, 
with  world  areas  and  comparison  of  methods 
ami  machinery  used  are  resulting  in  fine 
attitudes  and  appreciations  as  well  as  arous- 
ing interest  in  problems  of  consumption  and 
world  trade. 

Interest  in  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts 
differing  from  their  own,  kinds  of  animals 
used  elsewhere  for  meat,  animals  other  than 


the  cow  and  the  goat  whose  milk  is  used  as 
food  send  the  children  voluntarily  to  books 
and  magazines  as  sources  of  information. 
They  go  to  the  library,  they  write  for  in- 
formation, they  consult  others. 

To  learn  that  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  blackber- 
ries and  raspberries  all  belong  to  the  "Rose 
Family"  and  to  read  the  story  of  their  mi- 
gration to  America  is  a  thriller  that  really 
does  compete  with  "Two-gun  Pete"  ! 

That  a  closer  relationship  and  an  aware- 
ness of  each  exists,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity, is  manifesting  itself  in  numerous 
ways.  A  boy,  in  discussing  an  excursion 
said,  "What  an  easy  way  to  learn,  you  can 
see,  and  feel,  and  you  don't  have  to  wait 
to  find  out  the  answer."  A  teacher,  after 
conducting  her  first  excursion  said,  "I  did 
not  realize  how  many  learning  experiences 
could  take  place  on  an  excursion.  Even  a 
week  later  the  children  still  had  new  things 
to  tell  that  they  saw  or  learned  about.  They 
keep  wanting  to  know  when  we  are  going 
again."  Her  answer  was,  as  it  should  be, 
"When  we  need  to  go."  Another  boy  said, 
"I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Blank  knew  so 
much.  He  liked  telling-  us  all  about  the  plant, 
didn't  he  ?" 

Parents  are  more  and  more  volunteering 
the  use  of  their  cars.  Do  you  suppose  it  is 
because  they  want  to  go,  too?  Yes,  they 
do!  One  mother  of  three  children  who  were 
studying  fish  surprised  them  with  an  oyster 
supper  while  they  were  on  bi-valves.  An- 
other reported  that  her  fish-man  would  get 
in  some  of  the  unfamiliar  fish  the  children 
were  interested  in  if  the  teacher  would  let 
him  know.  They  plan  to  do  this  and  to 
prepare  the  fish  at  school.  In  another  school 
a  mother  was  requested  by  her  son  to  pre- 
pare rice  as  the  Chinese  do  and  to  please 
serve  it  in  a  little  bowl.  She  did  and  he 
produced  the  chopsticks  that  he  had  in  readi- 
ness— his  own  make,  of  course. 

A  trustee  brought  a  beehive  to  his  school 
when  they  were  taking  up  honey.  He  pos- 
sessed a  fund  of  information,  was  glad  to 
talk  to  the  group  and  made  a  real  contri- 
bution. 

In  another  school  that  studied  beet,  cane 
and  manle  sugar  this  occurred:  The  parents 
donated  ingredients  so  that  the  children 
could  make  candy  at  school  to  obtain  money 
bv  having  a  candy  sale  to  buy  candy  from 
Vermont  that  was  made  of  manle  sugar. 
(A  not  too  subtle  double  deal  to  the  parents 
but  it  went  over.)  Correspondence  took  place 
between  the  Vermont  Company  and  the  chil- 
dren relative  to  the  amount  needed  for  a 
"fair  sampling"  for  everyone  and  the  price. 
The  candy  was  made  and  sold,  bringing  in 
just  the  right  amount  to  make  the  purchase, 
a  money  order  was  dispatched  by  them  and 
in  time  the  candy  arrived,  beautifully 
packed  and  wrapped.  All  were  completely 
satisfied  with  the  transaction. 

That  the  unit  is  vital  was  revealed  again 
when  a  teacher  and  parent  remarked.  "T 
just  wish  you  could  have  seen  Jackie  lasl 
night.  The  Japanese  Fisheries  question  was 
on  the  March  of  Time.  Jackie  sal  on  the 
edge  of  bis  scat,  all  eyes  and  ears,  I 
iu-t  as  excited  as  he  was  because  we  had  had 
such  an  interesting  discussion  aboul  it  at 
school  and  there  it  was '  you  ha\  i  no 
all  there  i-  to  know  about   foods." 


Reciprocity  |   through 

invitations  to  co  'ear  our  report 

come   to   our   culmination   or   summa> 
come  to   school  to  see  what  we  are  doing 
and  how  much  you  have  helped. 

As    i-   to   be  expected  there   is  beckoning 
from   beyond.   (  >ld    Man    ;'.  orld    ha 
engaging  look!   Films,  both  silenl   and 
such  as  the   Story  of  Bread,  tin-  numi 

food  industries  are  availabh request.  And 

there  are  still  other  ways  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  Old  Man  !  They  say  be 
is   lots  of    fun  ! 


CENTRAL  SECTION  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  MEET 

By  Leonard  E.  Van  Dussen 
Kerman   Union  Junior-Senior  High  School 

Discussing  the  "Conservation  of  Human 
Resources."  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter.  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  spoke  at  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  Central  Section. 
California  Elementary  School  Principals' 
Association  held  in  Fresno  State  College 
Auditorium  on  January  22.  Dr.  Dexter  cen- 
tered his  remarks  around  the  idea  of  pre- 
serving, creating  and  co-ordinating  knowl- 
edge, pointing  out  the  fact  that  society  is 
reversing  itself.  "In  days  gone  by  the  indiv- 
idual was  under  the  influence  of  rigid  puri- 
tanical authority  centered  in  the  church," 
said  Dr.  Dexter.  "Later,  authority  was  found 
in  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  running 
parallel  to  human  experience.  Today  we  rec- 
ognize an  inner  freedom,  a  freedom  con- 
trolled by  an  educated  sensitized  conscience." 
The  progress  of  education,  according  to  Dr. 
Dexter,  consists  of:  (a)  helping  the  individ- 
ual to  discover  truth,  truth  being  nothing 
more  than  right  relationships  through  which 
education  will,  sooner  or  later,  recognize  the 
eternal  values  of  life;  (  b)  conserving  free- 
dom— America  has  always  believed  in  a 
spirit  of  freedom  more  than  in  a  spirit  of 
liberty;  the  individual  must  develop  self- 
restraint  and  with  it  self-reliance;  he  must 
bear  responsibility  for  what  he  says,  re- 
membering that  true  freedom  is  an  ordered 
freedom;  (c)  guarantee  of  security — the 
greatest  security  is  that  found  in  education. 
Education  means  character  building  and  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  assist 
in  this.  Honesty,  honor,  and  integrity  are 
established  in  the  lives  of  children  and  there 
can  be  no  freedom  without  these  three 
virtues. 

Greetings  were  given  by  Harrv  A.  Buck- 
alew,  president  of  the  California  Elementary 
School  Principals'  Association  at  the  morn- 
ing session  at  which  Miss  Helen  Heffernan. 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  and 
Rural  Schools.  State  Department  of  Fduca- 
tion.  presided.  The  general  topic  for  discus- 
sion at  this  session  was  "Soil  Conservation." 

First  speaker  at  the  morning  session  was 
V.  B.  Pratt.  Slate  Forester,  from  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  1'iatt  -.poke  on  "The  Importance 
of  Forestry  in  California."  stressing  the 
regulation  of  water,  the  production  of  a 
continuous  crop  of  timber,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  preservation 

He  closed   hi-   remarks   with   the  words   "If 
we  would  keep  the  valleys  green  ' 
must  keep  the  mountains 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Netterstrom,  member  of  the 
United  States  Conservation   S  Santa 

Paula,  told   tin-  effects   of  rain  and   wind  in 
the    proa  rstrom 

-bowed   a    reel  I   make 

more  gr  tnhic  tl  ed  in 

bis  remat ' 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


MABEL  R.  GILLIS 
State  Librarian 

The  following  two  articles  contribute  further  ideas  to  our  present 
thinking  in  regard  to  school  libraries.  Miss  Gardiner  is  librarian  of  the 
Teachers  Professional  Library  in  Sacramento  and  also  supervises  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  libraries.  She  is  president  this 
year  of  the  School  Library  Association  of  California.  Miss  Backus  is 
not  only  librarian  of  the  San  Jose  State  College  but  also  head  of  the 
department  of  librarianship  there.  Both  of  these  librarians  write  with 
the  backing  of  their  interesting  and  successful  experience. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

By  Jewel  Gardiner 

The  modern  city  school  with  its  new  and 
vitalized  curriculum  makes  extensive  use 
of  large  units  of  work  or  centers  of  interest. 
It  is  cognizant  of  the  tremendous  differences 
in  individual  capacities  and  recognizes  the 
need  for  materials  to  meet  these  differences. 
Such  a  program  involves  extensive  use  of 
all  library  materials :  books,  reference  works, 
pamphlets,  clippings,  magazines  and  pictures. 
Thus  the  library  does  not  enter  the  modern 
elementary  school  as  a  "frill"  or  as  some- 
thing to  "try  out,"  but  rather  it  comes  as 
an  essential  feature  of  the  entire  school 
program. 

Functions  of  the  Modern  School  Library 

Among  the  functions  of  the  school  library 
in  the  modern  school  are  these  important 
ones: 

1.  The  library  affords  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  the  art  of  reading  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  so  forms  the  basis  of  the 
functional  reading  program.  Mastery  of  the 
techniques  of  reading  belongs  in  the  class- 
room, while  the  library  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  exercising  the  knowledge 
of  these  techniques.  "Reading"  in  the  text- 
book-centered school  consisted  of  a  daily 
period  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  certain 
readers  (most  of  them  filled  with  material 
of  little  interest  to  the  child)  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  in  upper  grades  to  the  dissect- 
ing of  such  classics  as  "Snowbound"  or 
"Evangeline."  Beyond  this  one  period  there 
was  little  time  for  reading. 

2.  The  library  becomes  a  source  for  ref- 
erence materials,  for  both  teacher  and  chil- 
dren, related  to  units  of  work  being  carried 
on  in  the  classrooms.  Such  reference  ma- 
terials include  supplementary  books,  refer- 
ence books,  pictures,  pamphlet  material,  and 
magazines. 

3.  The  library  gives  an  opportunity  for 
training  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 
Such  training  should  guarantee  more  intelli- 
gent users  of  college  and  public  libraries. 

4.  The  library  gives  an  opportunity  for 
children  to  develop  a  lasting  interest  in 
reading,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  securing 
information,  and  so  books  become  for  them 
an  important  source  for  enlarging  experi- 
ences. 

5.  As  a  last  function  the  library  affords  a 
central  agency  in  the  school  for  the  organi- 
zation, maintenance,  and  circulation  of  books 
and  other  reference  materials. 

Activities  of  the  Library 

Certain  types  of  activities  are  invariably 
involved  if  these  functions  are  to  be  carried 
out.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
activities  is  the  free  reading  period.  During 
such  periods  the  child  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read — just  for  fun.  He  follows  his 


own  particular  line  of  interest,  making  his 
own  selections,  although  the  careful  guid- 
ance of  the  school  librarian  is  often  a  factor 
in  his  securing  the  right  book  at  the  right 
time.  As  he  continues  to  read,  he  is  devel- 
oping speed  and  efficiency  by  practicing  the 
art.  Nothing  is  more  satisfying  to  the  child 
than  that  "thrill"  which  comes  from  having 
read  a  "whole  book"  for  the  first  time. 

Another  activity  of  importance  is  that  of 
lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 
Such  lessons  help  to  make  the  child  an 
independent  user  of  the  library,  and  inde- 
pendence is  something  sought  by  all,  no 
matter  what  the  task  may  be.  Such  work 
must  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to 
make  use  of  the  library.  Third  grade  chil- 
dren for  example  learn  that  books  are 
shelved  from  left  to  right,  according  to  a 
definite  plan,  and  that  they  must  be  returned 
to  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves  accord- 
ing to  the  marks  on  the  backs.  Children  of 
the  elementary  grades  may  be  expected  to 
know  the  uses  of  the  card  catalog  and  how 
to  use  it,  classification  numbers  which  are 
used  continually,  how  to  use  intelligently 
such  reference  books  as  the  dictionary,  en- 
cyclopedias, the  World  Almanac,  atlases, 
and  how  to  make  proper  use  of  tables  of 
contents   and  indices  in  books. 

Reference  reading,  or  reading  on  assign- 
ment from  the  classroom  teacher  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  the  child  to  show  how  well 
he  can  make  use  of  library  tools.  He  learns 
that  this  type  of  reading  requires  more 
thought,  and  in  order  to  report  his  findings 
to  the  class,  he  must  learn  how  to  take  notes 
intelligently.  Many  school  librarians  instruct 
children  in  note  taking  as  part  of  their 
regular  reference  work. 

Informal  group  discussions  centering 
about  books,  authors,  and  illustrators  play 
a  part  in  making  books  and  reading  attrac- 
tive to  children.  Formal  book  reviews  and 
book  reports,  written  or  oral,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitute  all  too  frequently  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  developing  a  lasting  dislike 
for  reading.  They  must  be  used  with  great 
discretion. 

Functions  and  activities  such  as  these  do 
not  come  about  automatically  in  any  school, 
and  effective  library  service  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  type  of  elementary 
school  program  in  operation. 

Features    of    a    Desirable    School 
Library  Program 

A  library  must  be  set  up  in  the  school. 
We  cannot  hope  to  carry  out  the  functions 
listed  by  making  use  of  a  nearby  branch  of 
a  public  library,  or  by  small  classroom  col- 
lections. The  library  may  take  the  form  of 
a  special  room,  in  large  schools,  set  up  and 
equipped  according  to  certain  library  stand- 
ards, and  in  small  schools  it  may  take  the 
form  of  a  library  corner  in  the  classroom. 
Such  a  corner  needs  to  have  shelving,  a 
table  and  chairs  where  possible,  a  piece  of 


TRAINING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY  SERVICE 

By  Joyce  Backus 

The  development  of  elementary  school 
libraries  is  a  natural  result  of  the  adoption 
of  instructional  methods  emphasizing  the 
use  of  many  books  and  a  wide  variety  of 
materials  instead  of  the  single  text-book, 
the  change  from  the  memory  or  rote  system 
of    learning   to   the   experience  or   activity 


bulletin  board,   everything  possible  to  give 
it   "library  atmosphere." 

After  obtaining  the  library  in  the  school, 
attention  must  next  be  centered  on  the  book 
collection.  Effective  service  comes  only  when 
there  is  an  adequate  and  well  selected  book 
collection,  balanced  as  to  subject  fields, 
including  a  wide  field  of  interests  and  pro- 
viding for  different  reading  levels.  The 
small  amount  of  money  allotted  for  library 
books  in  most  school  budgets  necessitates 
wise  and  careful  expenditure  of  funds. 

Use  of  Library  Facilities 

The  school  program  must  make  adequate 
and  regular  provision  for  the  use  of  the 
library.  No  matter  how  fine  the  library  set- 
up is,  or  how  splendid  the  book  collection, 
effective  service  does  not  come  about  unless 
there  is  specific  provision  made  for  its  use. 
Such  use  will  never  be  important  if  it  is  left 
to  the  casual  plans  of  the  teachers.  A  daily 
schedule  of  classes  to  the  library  as  part  of 
the  regular  program  seems  essential  if  the 
library  is  to  become  a  vital  and  integrating 
factor  in  the  school.  If  the  library  consists 
only  of  a  library  corner  in  the  classroom, 
the  same  provision  is  needed.  Individuals  or 
small  groups  sent  from  the  classroom  for 
special  work  can  usually  be  accommodated 
in  addition  to  the  regular  class. 

Courses  of  study  need  to  be  planned  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  a  definite  tie-up 
with  library  materials.  This  may  be  done 
by  listing  at  the  end  of  each  unit  of  work,  a 
bibliography  of  library  materials  related  to 
the  unit.  Such  a  scheme  lends  itself  particu- 
larly well  in  the  fields  of  science  and  social 
studies. 

Even  with  such  definite  provisions  as 
these  two,  there  is  still  need  for  a  definite 
plan  for  circulation  of  library  materials  to 
and  from  the  classrooms.  Just  as  the  class- 
room must  permeate  the  library,  so  the 
library  must  be  carried  into  the  classroom. 
Certain  books  are  needed  in  the  classroom 
for  the  duration  of  a  unit  of  work,  others 
are  needed  only  for  a  day,  or  for  a  period, 
and  an  essential  part  of  any  planned  iibrary 
program  is  to  make  provision  for  these 
needs.  It  is  just  as  important  that  books 
be  returned  to  the  library  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed  in  a  particular  classroom, 
as  it  is  that  they  be  sent  to  the  classroom, 
since  careful  plans  for  circulation  elimi  te 
wasteful  duplication  of  titles. 

Personnel  Problems 

Behind  the  purposes  discussed,  behir 
activities  suggested,  and  behind  the  pr 
needed  to  carry  out  such  purposes  and  activ- 
ities, is  the  all  important  matter  of  the 
personnel  involved.  The  part  of  the  princir 
pal  in  these  matters  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much.  He,  after  all,  is  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  school.  Effective 
service  involves  the  principal,  the  school  li- 
brarian, and  the  teachers  in  the  school.  Close 
co-operation  among  all  the  personnel  in- 
volved is  essential  to  success. 
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method.  In  the  progressive  school  the  library 
has  become  the  correlating  agency  in  all 
instructional  activities,  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  units  of  work  in 
the  classroom,  in  every  activity  in  the  school 
program.  It  is  a  new  type  library,  working 
with  children  in  a  different  relationship 
from  that  of  the  children's  room  of  the 
public  library,  similar  to  but  different  in 
many  ways  from  the  secondary  school  li- 
brary. The  chief  objective  of  the  elementary 
school  is  child  development.  The  librarian 
endeavors  to  assist  the  child  to  discover 
himself  through  books,  to  develop  his  in- 
dividuality, to  adjust  himself  to  his  social 
responsibility  by  finding'  what  he  likes,  what 
he  can  do,  how  he  can  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  his  group. 

Instructional  Function  of  School  Library 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  ele- 
mental^' school  library  then  must  be  in- 
structional. The  librarian  shares  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  classrooms  by  working  with  the 
teachers  in  the  development  and  enrichment 
of  units  of  work.  Through  the  provision  of 
a  wide  selection  of  interesting  and  readable 
books  the  library  stimulates  interest  in  class- 
room projects,  arouses  curiosity,  opens  new 
avenues  for  exploration  and  discovery.  The 
library  becomes  a  means  for  the  development 
of  good  study  habits,  it  stimulates  the  power 
of  self-direction,  and  awakens  a  realization 
of  the  library  as  a  tool  for  self-education. 
But  to  be  effective,  proper  use  of  the  library 
cannot  be  left  to  child  initiative,  haphazard 
chance,  or  wishful  planning.  There  must  be 
carefully  planned  and  properly  correlated 
instruction  to  class  groups,  or  casual  and 
informal  instruction  to  individuals  as  need 
arises  or  occasion  offers.  The  librarian  must 
know  what  is  going  on  in  every  classroom 
so  that  she  may  know  what  materials  will  be 
stimulating  and  can  be  used  effectively,  when 
and  how  instruction  could  be  given.  She 
must  be  a  master  teacher,  know  how  to  work 
with  children  of  all  grades,  know  their  read- 
ing' abilities  and  problems,  and  especially 
must  she  know  child  psychology,  and  child 
interests. 

Other  Functions  Sometimes  Neglected 

In  emphasizing  the  teaching  function  or 
educational  aim  of  the  elementary  school 
library,  equally  important  activities  of  the 
library,  those  of  stimulating  interest  in  read- 
ing, developing  good  reading  habits,  literary 
aste  and  discrimination  must  not  be  over- 
looked or  underestimated.  These  functions 
of  the  elementary  school  library  are  often 
slighted  or  neglected  because  results  cannot 
be  appraised  by  educational  tests  and  meas- 
uring devices.  Reading  is  an  aesthetic  ex- 
perience the  accrued  values  of  which  are 
imponderable.  The  child  immersed  in  a  book 
is  off  on  a  private  adventure  common  with 
none.  Providing  this  personal  pleasure,  the 
power  and  the  life  which  books  reveal  must 
be  the  primary  objective  of  every  library. 
Children  cannot  be  taught  or  given  pleasure 
in  reading.  They  must  find  it  themselves. 
The  library  and  the  librarians  endeavor  to 
furnish  a  pleasant  and  happy  environment 
and  atmosphere  conducive  to  reading,  a  se- 
lection of  books  which  will  stimulate  the 
imagination,  and  meet  every  child's  interest 
on  the  proper  reading  level. 

Qualifications  of  Successful  School 
Librarian 

The  training  of  the  elementary  school  li- 
brarian must  be  such  as  will  enable  her  to 
organize  and  administer  the  type  of  library 


service  in  her  school  which  will  make  the 
library  program  effective,  and  successful  in 
attaining  its  objectives.  It  is  difficult  and  far 
from  desirable  to  prescribe  courses  or  num- 
ber of  units  in  a  field  of  work  which  is  so 
dependent  on  personality,  literary  back- 
ground and  appreciations,  technical  skills, 
adaptability  and  imagination.  The  elemen- 
tary school  librarian  needs  to  be  highly 
qualified  in  her  profession  of  librarianship. 
She  must  be  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  librarianship. 
so  skillful  in  her  library  techniques  that  the 
administrations  and  routines  of  the  library 
take  their  proper  place  beside  the  more  im- 
portant functions  of  instruction  and  read- 
ing guidance.  She  needs  training  in  catalog- 
ing, circulation  and  order  routines,  the  care, 
arrangement  and  handling  of  library  ma- 
terials. She  needs  to  know  how  to  create 
and  maintain  an  attractive  room  with  at- 
mosphere which  will  be  conducive  to  study 
and  browsing'.  Most  important  in  her  prep- 
aration must  be  those  studies  which  have 
to  do  with  children's  books  for  general 
reading  and  reference  work.  A  wise  knowl- 
edge of  children's  literature  should  be 
based  on  genuine  love  and  appreciation 
of  good  books.  The  librarian  needs  to 
understand  the  difficulties  children  encounter 
in  reading,  what  books  are  suited  to  chil- 
dren of  everv  reading  level  and  age.  A 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  child  develooment  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  ability  to  inspire  and  guide, 
to  nass  on  to  children  some  of  the  delight 
and  personal  pleasure  she  herself  has  found 
in  books.  In  order  to  work  successfully 
in  the  school  the  librarian  needs  to  be 
trained  in  educational  principles  and  orac- 
tices  so  that  she  can  work  with  children 
and  teachers.  Her  training  needs  to  be  such 
as  will  stimulate  the  ability  to  recognize 
opportunities  for  service  and  to  adapt  ac- 
cented methods  and  practices  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  objectives.  She  needs  to 
know  bow  to  devise  effective  procedures, 
how  to  build  an  organization  flexible  and 
adantable  to  school  needs,  balanced  in  its 
activities  between  instructional  program  and 
work  with  individual  children  in  developing 
good  reading  habits,  literarv  appreciation 
and   judgment. 

The  Teacher   and   the  Librarian 

The  teacher  and  the  librarian  are  work- 
in?  in  the  same  organization,  have  the  same 
ohiectives.  their  work  differing  chiefly  in 
emphasis.  Their  training  then  should  be  sim- 
ilar. Both  need  wide  general  knowledge. 
thorough  understanding-  of  child  psychology 
and  the  problems  of  child  development,  lit- 
erary background  and  annreciation  based  on 
wide  knowledge  of  children's  books,  chil- 
dren's reading  interests,  problems  and 
tastes.  The  librarian  should  be  trained  for 
efficient,  effective  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  library,  the  teacher  in 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  function  oi 
the  library  and  how  to  use  it  in  her  teaching. 
The  maximum  integration  of  learning:  will  be 
achieved  when  both  teacher  and  librarian 
working  together  make  every  possible  curric- 
ular  connection  between  classroom  work  and 
the  books  in  the  school  library,  guiding  chil 
dren  through  vivid  and  meaningful  reading 
experiences  to  good  study  habits  and  liter.!' 
appreciation. 


SONG  PROGRAMS 
FOR  YOUTH 

New  junior  high  school  course  in 
the  successful  World  of  Music 
program  offering 

MUSICAL  ART 

Carefully  chosen  songs  arranged 
in  unusual  musical  programs 

POETIC  ART 

Lyrics  by  able  versifiers  which  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  the  music 

PICTORIAL  ART 

Paintings  vibrant  with  color  and 
feeling  made  for  the  series  by 
N.  C.  Wyeth 

CORRELATION 

With  every  other  subject  in  the 
school 

The  Editors: 

Mabelle  Glenn,  Helen  S.  Leavitt, 
Victor  L.  F.  Rebmann,  and  Earl 
L.  Baker 

The  Books: 

TREASURE    (In  preparation); 
ADVENTURE    (In  preparation): 
DISCOVERY  (Now  ready) 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  Levin  Aynesworth 

The  Trustees  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  aid  materially  in  promoting  the  educa- 
tional program  at  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exposition,  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1939.  The  schools  of  the  State 
are  to  be  asked  to  do  whatever  they  can 
to  make  the  educational  features  of  the  Ex- 
position a  marked  success.  It  will  be  our 
responsibility  to  aid  the  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  possible 
ways,  in  their  efforts  to  build  and  present 
a  premier  educational  exhibit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia schools,  one  of  which  we  can  justly 
be  proud.  We  have  schools,  equipment  and 
faculty  equal  to  the  best,  and  let  us  demon- 
strate that  fact  by  the  excellence  of  our 
contribution  to  the  Fair's  success.  The  Ex- 
position's Educational  Committee,  of  which 
your  President  is  a  minor  member,  may 
develop  some  sort  of  commendable  county 
rivalry  in  entertainment  features  conducted 
by  the  schools  at  the  Exposition  ground.  If 
this  plan  develops,  you  will  hear  much  of 
it  later  on. 


TURLOCK  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  SPONSOR 
LIBRARIES 

By  W.  N.  Graybiel 

At  this  time  of  year  school  directors  are 
beginning  to  plan  for  next  year's  activities. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  matter  of 
supplementary  reading.  In  some  schools  of 
the  state  County  Library  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  elementary  grades;  in  other  places 
Boards  of  Education  have  provided  well- 
equipped  libraries  for  individual  schools. 
Turlock  Elementary  School  District  is  a  fine 
example  of  tvhat  may  be  achieved  in  this 
regard,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  N. 
Graybiel  for  the  following  description  of 
facilities  provided  in   Turlock  schools. 

Modern  school  libraries  are  considered  the 
very  heart  of  a  progressive  elementary 
school.  We  live  in  a  reading  age  and  school 
experiences  should  be  extended  to  building 
an  intelligent  reading  habit.  Curricula  and 
courses  of  study  are  being  expanded  and 
enriched,  particularly  the  social  studies. 
Modern  procedure,  as  the  activity  program, 
and  increased  attention  to  the  individual 
pupil,  all  tend  to  do  away  with  a  single 
text  and  require  pupils  to  use  library  ma- 
terials extensively. 

To  meet  this  need  Turlock  Elementary 
Schools  organized  libraries  in  1930.  Mate- 
rials were  centralized  in  one  library  in  each 
of  our  two  buildings  with  a  teacher  librarian 
in  charge.  Each  library  contains  about  six 
thousand  books  which  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  simplified  Dewey  Decimal  System. 
Twelve  magazines  are  regularly  supplied  for 
pupil  use.  The  library  also  contains  sets  of 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  supplementary 
readers,  picture  files,  pamphlets,  collections 
of  free  materials,  posters,  charts,  maps, 
globe,  visual  aids,  and  professional  reading 
books.  Books  are  selected  from  recognized 
library  lists  and  from  recommendations  of 
teachers  who  are  library  conscious  and  visit 
large    book   stores.    The   card    catalog   and 


files  were  furnished  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  Tables  and  open  shelves  were 
made  in  the  manual  training  department. 

The  libraries  are  made  easily  accessible  to 
all  pupils  and  teachers.  Materials  may  be 
checked  by  teachers  to  their  rooms.  Pupils 
are  free  to  come  from  8:15  to  9:00  in  the 
morning  and  from  12:30  to  1  :00  at  noon  to 
read.  Each  class  above  the  fourth  grade  is 
scheduled  for  two  periods  a  week  in  the 
library.  These  periods  are  used  for  instruc- 
tion in  library  technique  and  also  for  free 
reading.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  advertis- 
ing new  books.  We  have  expended  annually 
on  our  two  libraries  approximately  twelve 
hundred  dollars. 

In  the  technique  period  children  are  taught 
how  to  handle  and  care  for  books,  to  shelve 
them,  to  use  the  card  catalog,  to  use  ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries,  the  Readers'  Guide 
and  almanacs.  In  one  of  the  schools  the 
upper  grades  have  a  library  club  in  which 
students  learn  how  to  classify,  file  and  work 
with  books.  Bulletin  boards  are  attractively 
arranged  by  a  committee  weekly. 

The  use  made  of  the  libraries  has  been 
very  gratifying.  Results  of  standard  tests 
show  the  reading  record  of  the  Turlock 
schools  to  be  above  that  of  the  average. 
Pupils  and  teachers  are  agreed  as  to  the 
value  and  enrichment  which  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  the  libraries. 


FRESNO  COUNTY  UNIT  OF 
SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

By  Andrew  W.  Lyons 

In  the  organization  of  the  California 
School  Trustees  Association,  provision  was 
made  for  county  organizations  of  trustees 
to  be  knoivn  as  County  Units.  Fresno  County 
has  been  for  some  years  most  active  along 
these  lines,  and  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Lyons, 
Clerk  of  Washington  V.  H.  S.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation near  Fresno,  is  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing   statements: 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  the  old  adage 
"To  succeed  we  must  ever  move  forward." 
Let  us  not  be  content  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  association  of  School  Trustees,  but 
let  us  make  use  of  that  association  to  bring 
to  pass  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Let  us  not  consider  our  association  simply 
a  political  weapon  to  be  used  to  secure  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  school  districts,  but  let 
us  make  use  of  it  as  an  endeavor  to  give 
wider  use  of  our  schools  throughout  the 
county  and  state.  Let  us  make  use  of  it  as 
a  means  of  educating  the  new  trustee  (and 
the  old)  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  at  the 
same  time  get  acquainted  with  one  another. 
for  we  are  all  interested  in  the  same  line  of 
endeavor. 

Fresno  County  is  very  proud  of  its  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Trustees.  We  are  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  State  Association  and  one 
of  the  oldest  County  Associations  in  the 
State  of  California.  If  the  association  in 
your  county  is  not  quite  as  active  as  you 
would  like  to  see  it,  let  me  pass  on  to  you 
the  method  through  which  we  have  attained 
our  success. 

First  of  all  we  hold  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings on  the  third  Tuesday  evening  through- 


out the  school  year.  These  meetings  are 
never  held  in  the  same  place  consecutively. 
We  have  in  our  county  approximately  fif- 
teen high  schools  each  with  an  average  of 
ten  elemental-}'  schools  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  monthly  meetings  are  rotated 
among  these  high  schools  with  the  school 
entertaining  being  designated  as  the  Host 
School. 

Monthly  notices  to  the  trustees  throughout 
the  county  are  mailed  notifying  them  of  the 
district  and  reservation  cards  are  enclosed 
for  mailing  to  the  Host  School  whose  duty 
it  is  to  prepare,  with  the  aid  of  their  Home 
Economics  Class  and  their  Music  Depart- 
ment, a  meal  and  entertainment  during  the 
meal.  Each  trustee  as  he  arrives  donates  his 
3?  cents  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Our  program  committee  is  ever  active 
to  present  for  discussion  matters  of  interest 
to  the  trustees  and  these  programs  together 
with  the  problems  and  ideas  which  are  pro- 
pounded by  the  individual  members  from  the 
floor  usually  culminate  in  a  very  interesting 
evening.  -We  conclude  the  meetings  with  a 
speaker  who  has  a  special  message  of  im- 
mediate interest.  By  rotating  these  meetings 
we  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  various  high 
schools  who  send  busses  to  the  meetings 
transporting  tbe  elementary  and  high  school 
trustees  in  their  district  at  times  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles  and  in  some  instances 
sixty  miles.  In  this  way  we  touch  the  home 
district  of  each  trustee  in  the  county  which 
accounts  for  the  average  attendance  at  our 
meetings  of  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  trustees. 

If  you  wish  to  build  a  successful  associa- 
tion in  your  county  may  I  recommend  for 
a  trial  the  procedure  followed  by  our  Asso- 
ciation in  Fresno  County  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  with  the  organization  of  all  school 
trustees  in  California  on  as  large  a  basis  as 
we  have  in  Fresno  that  our  State  Association 
would  automatically  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing factors  in  the  social,  educational  and 
political  system  of  our  government. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

By  Earl  Lee  Kelly,  Director  of 
Public  Works,  State  of  California 

In  many  sections  of  California,  the  de- 
facing and  destruction  of  State  Highway 
signs  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Recently  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
appeal  to  the  citizens  throughout  the  State 
to  co-operate  with  the  Division  of  Highways 
and  the  California  Highway  Patrol  in  bring- 
ing about  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  per- 
sons responsible  for  destroying  important 
highway  safety  signs.  The  damage  to  these 
signs  from  bullet  holes  is  becoming  a  factor 
that  is  seriously  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
our  signs  and  endangering  human  life. 

For  example,  a  newly  signed  U.  S.  num- 
bered route  was  inspected  last  summer  two 
weeks  after  the  numbered  shields  were  in- 
stalled and  all  but  one  shield  in  a  stretch 
of  forty  miles  had  been  pierced  by  bullets. 
One  reflector  erected  to  warn  motorists  of 
a  dangerous  "S"  curve  and  concrete  culvert 
on  the  Jack  Tone  Road  two  miles  south  of 
Lockeford    in     San    Joaquin    County    was 
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blasted  with  14  bullets  and  47  of  51  re- 
flectors were  pried  from  the  sign,  making 
its  warning  message  virtually  non-visible  to 
night  drivers. 

To  persons  who  ma}'  feel  impelled  to  de- 
face highway  signs  I  serve  warning  that 
the  vehicle  code  provides  a  maximum  sen- 
tence for  such  vandalism  of  $500  fine  and 
six  months  in  jail  or  both. 

The  highways  of  the  State  of  California 
are  well  signed.  These  signs  are  placed  at 
great  expense  to  enable  motorists,  particu- 
larly strangers,  to  travel  with  safety.  They 
are  signs  paid  for  by  the  people  out  of  the 
gasoline  tax  and  motor  vehicle  registration 
funds. 

There  are  some  people  using  our  highways 
who  apparently  think  these  signs  were  placed 
for  target  practice.  The  damage  to  these 
signs  from  bullet  holes  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  to  the  Division  of  Highways.  The 
Division  of  Highways  has  made  a  study  of 
this  vandalism  to  determine  when  the  great- 
est damage  occurs.  Its  studies  show  that  very 
little  if  any  damage  is  done  during  hunting 
season. 

The  greatest  damage  is  done  with  22  cali- 
ber cartridges  and  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August.  Are  we  to  assume, 
then,  that  vacationists  are  responsible  for 
this  destruction  of  our  signs? 

Only  an  aroused  public  opinion  will  stop 
this  vandalism.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  who  witnesses  such  an  act  of 
vandalism  to  co-operate  with  the  Division  of 
Highways  in  prosecuting  the  guilty  person 
or  persons  and  I  appeal  to  the  men  and 
women  of  California  who  believe  in  highway 
safety  to  assist  us  in  putting  an  end  to  this 
condition  menacing  to  life  and  property  on 
our  highways. 

Not  only  is  life  and  property  on  our  high- 
ways endangered  by  the  destruction  of  high- 
way signs,  but  the  cost  of  replacing  a 
mutilated  sign  equipped  with  reflectors  costs 
the  people  of  this  State  $8  and  the  monetary 
cost  to  the  State  of  this  vandalism  is  consid- 
erable. 

An  aroused  citizenry,  co-operating  with 
the  Division  of  Highways  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol,  will  put  an  end  to 
the  useless  destruction  of  highway  signs. 


TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  State 
Traffic  Safety  Commission  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 28  and  29  in  the  city  of  Fresno. 
Attended  by  representatives  of  many  civic 
organizations  from  various  parts  of  the 
state,  the  convention  was  replete  with  plans 
to  curb  the  present  appalling  loss  of  life 
from  traffic  accidents.  Ray  Ingels,  Director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
blamed  high  speed,  drunken,  reckless  and 
careless  driving  as  the  greatest  contributing 
factors  in  the  increase  of  accidents.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  many  Safety  Groups,  acci- 
dents have  continued  to  mount,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  the  proper  safety  program  has  not 
yet  been  effected.  Mr.  Ingels  urged  three 
definite  phases  to  be  considered  in  the  war 
against  traffic  hazards  : 

1.  That  each  organization  take  one  phase 
of  the  highway  hazard  problem,  and 
dedicate  its  efforts  along  that  line. 

2.  That  the  work  of  the  various  groups 
be  co-ordinated  by  the  State  Traffic 
Safety   Commission,   and 

3.  That  duplication  of  effort  be  elimi- 
nated as  nearly  as  possible  so  that  the 
entire  program  may  be  covered  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 


Other  highlights  of  the  conference  were 
presented  by  delegates  from  other  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  campaign  against 
driving  hazards.  Among  the  groups  so  rep- 
resented were  the  American  Red  Cross, 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
California  Teachers  Association,  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.-T.  A.,  and  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association. 

W.  J.  Klopp,  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Traffic  Council  arranged  an  effective  pres- 
entation of  "Youth  in  the  Safety  Move- 
ment." Two  young  men  students  of  the 
Long  Beach  Polytechnic  Speakers  Bureau, 
Mr.  Niel  Nielsen  and  Mr.  Edward  Lethers. 
were  present  and  spoke  on  "Traffic  Safety" 
and  "Rules  of  the  Game"  respectively.  The 
Long  Beach  Traffic  Safety  Council,  aided 
by  a  group  of  100. high  school  students,  were 
successful  in  arousing  public  interest  in 
traffic  safety,  so  that  fatalities  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  were  greatly  reduced. 
Various  suggestions  for  renewed  activities 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  series  of  Reso- 
lutions looking  toward  an  immediate  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  various  or- 
ganizations and  study  of  possible  legislative 
needs  for  a  more  adequate  enforcement  of 
traffic  laws. 


ecovei    dam 
such  injuries. 

The  decision  may  make  it  advisable  to  dis- 
continue all    forms   of  physical  exerc: 
the  school  program  which  involve  any  haz 
ard  to  the  life  or  limb  of  a  pupil   Apparently 
the  pupil  had  been  given  proper  instrucl 
and  there  seemed  to  be  an  ab 
gence,  although  the  jury  found  to  the 
trary.   Tbis   matter   must   be  given   serious 
attention  by  educators  and  governing  boards 
generally. 

In  the  ease  of  Richardson  vs.  Board  of 
Education  of  Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis- 
tricts, 6  Cal.  i  2  i  583,  the  Court,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Code,  held  that  governing  boards 
could  establish  and  enforce  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  and  determine  the  minimum 
number  of  days  required  of  a  teacher  to 
constitute  a  school  year.  Apparently  Boards 
may  establish  any  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  reasonable  and  fair  and  tend  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 


COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING 
SCHOOLS 

In  the  case  of  Bellman  vs.  San  Francisco 
High  School  District.  94  C.  C.  561,  decided 
November  22,  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  pupil  injured  while  taking  tumbling 
exercises  in  a  physical  education  class  could 


DEDICATION  OF  RECREATION  CENTER 

By  C.  \Y.  Pierce,  M.  D. 
Member  of  Board  of  Education 
■    City  of  Los  Angeles 

Dreams  of  many  years  on  the  part  of 
Los  Angeles  playground  authorities  cul- 
minated on  Saturday  afternoon.  January  22, 
when  the  big  30-acre  Rancho  Cienega  Rec- 
reation Center  was  dedicated  and  opened  to 
public  use.  Joining  with  the  playgrounds 
department  in  elation  over  the  opening  were 
heads  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools,  for 
the  new  playgrounds  will  serve  as  an  auxil- 


LEWIS'S  RURAL  COMMUNITY  AND 
ITS  SCHOOLS 

Here  is  a  new  book  for  all  interested  in  rural  schools — trustees,  teachers, 
administrators,  supervisors,  librarians,  parents. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  narrow  discussion  of  rural  schools,  and  how  to  make 
them  better  academically.  It  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  rural  community — its  pecu- 
liar psychology,  its  economic  problems,  its  social  inquisitiveness  and  distrust,  its 
political  efforts  to  protect  itself — all  in  relation  to  the  great  basic  calling  of  agricul- 
ture. These  factors  give  understanding  and  significance  to  the  educational  plans 
suggested  for  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 

Will  C.  Wood,  our  great  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  1  920's, 
once  said: 

"There's  not  much  use  in  calking  the  cracks  in  a  barrel  while  the 
bung-hole  is  open." 

So  there's  not  much  use  in  talking  about  betterments  in  rural  education  until 
the  two  great  factors  of  adequate  financial  support  and  effective  administration  have 
been  reasonably  provided  for.  In  California  the  financial  problem  has  been  solved 
fairly  well  through  state  equalization  of  school  funds.  But  we  have  been  very  slow 
in  moving  toward  consolidated  schools. 

This  book  discusses  these  two  fundamental  factors  of  finance  and  administra- 
tion helpfully,  and  then  suggests  several  needed  improvements  in  rural  life  and  edu- 
cation, such  as  better  teaching  and  sympathetic  community  leadership.  To  these 
chapters  are  added  a  good  picture  of  what  rural  schools  are  doing  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries — a  picture  we  need  in  California. 

The  list  price  is  $2.50 

We  invite  your  personal  order  or  for 
your  school  library 

AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 

121  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 
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iary  for  the  new  Susan  B.  Dorsey  High 
School. 

Largest  of  all  of  Los  Angeles'  play- 
grounds, the  new  Rancho  Cienega  unit  con- 
tains, among  other  facilities,  four  baseball 
diamonds,  two  softball  diamonds,  a  dozen 
tennis  courts,  two  soccer  and  football  fields, 
an  archery  range,  a  6,000  seat  athletic  sta- 
dium, basketball,  volleyball,  croquet  and 
horseshoe  courts,  an  outdoor  gymnasium,  a 
children's  playground  and  parking  facilities 
for  400  cars.  It  was  developed  at  a  cost  of 
$218,971,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  $166,824  and  the  Los 
-  Angeles  Department  of  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  $52,147.  The  unit  was  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Works  Project 
Administration. 

The  site  was  donated  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  by  Mrs.  Anita  M.  Baldwin,  out  of 
her  holdings  of  4,480  acres  in  the  Rancho 
O  Paso  de  Catijeras  (the  ranch  of  the  pass 
of  the  scissors),  which  was  an  original 
Mexican  grant  of  1843  by  the  then  Gover- 
nor of  California,  Micheltorena.  The  new 
playgrounds  adjoin  the  new  Susan  B.  Dorsey 
High  School  on  Exposition  Boulevard  just 
east  of  La  Brea  Avenue. 

Dedication  ceremonies  opened  with  a  con- 
cert by  the  Loyola  University  band  under  the 
direction  of  Director  John  T.  Boudreau, 
and  featured  the  acceptance  of  the  new  unit 
in  behalf  of  the  city  by  Mayor  Frank  L. 
Shaw  and  President  Laura  E.  Hadlock  of 
the  Municipal  Playgrounds  Commission. 
Other  speakers  on  the  dedication  program 
were  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education,  Councilman  Robert  S. 
MacAlister,  Mrs.  Virgil  Frampton,  Public 
Welfare  Director  of  the  10th  District 
P.-T.A.,  and  others.  Following  the  dedica- 
tion a  sports  and  athletic  carnival  was  staged, 
in  which  local  stars  gave  exhibitions  of 
tennis,  archery,  baseball,  soccer,  horseshoes 
and  other  popular  sports. 

Opening  of  the  new  playgrounds  will  give 
the  new  high  school  access  to  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  athletic  plants  in  the  entire 
school   system. 


WHY  ADULT  EDUCATION? 

By  George  R.  Wells 

California  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
establish  a  state-icide  program  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation. Believing  that  the  most  effective 
conduct  of  public  affairs  derives  from  an 
informed  public  opinion,  and  realizing  that 
Boards  of  Education  occupy  a  key  position 
in  the  advancement  of  any  adult  education 
program,  this  department  will  endeavor  to 
give  publicity  to  outstanding  achievements 
in  various  sections  of  California. 

In  Santa  Ana,  Adult  Education  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
services  offered  by  the  school  system,  and 
the  Santa  Ana  Board  of  Education  is  en- 
thusiastic in  its  support  of  this  activity.  Mr. 
George  R.  Wells,  as  President  of  the  Board, 
contributes    the  following: 

Free  public  education  is  a  new  venture  in 
civilization.  It  is  too  young  to  have  fully 
proven  its  worth.  It  is  still  extending  its 
field  of  service.  Adult  Education  is  one  of 
its  newest  ventures,  so  it  is  well  for  those 
who  determine  educational  policies  to  con- 
sider carefully  why  expenses  for  an  adult 
education  program  should  be  included  in  the 
total  budget  of  a  school  district. 

All  public  education  is  justified  upon  the 
basis  that  a  democratic  society  is  dependent 


upon  an  intelligent  citizenry  hence  it  be- 
hooves that  society  to  provide  a  means  of 
educating  its  citizens.  Adults  are  citizens 
and  the  educational  experiences  of  childhood 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
rapidly  changing  civilization.  Continued 
learning  is  necessary.  Our  schools  furnish 
the  logical  and  most  economical  set-up  to 
provide  continuous  learning  opportunities. 
The  over-head  expense  of  housing  and  ad- 
ministration already  exists.  Buildings  and 
equipment  can  be  used  for  adults  during 
hours  that  they  would  otherwise  remain 
idle.  Thus,  the  community  greatly  increases 
the  value  of  its  investment.  By  no  other 
plan  can  the  public  become  so  well  informed 
concerning  school  conditions,  activities  and 
needs  as  by  weekly  use  of  these  buildings 
and  equipment.  An  average  evening  school 
program  will  bring  several  hundred  adults 
into  a  working  contact  with  the  day  school 
every  day  in  the  week. 

A  cross  section  of  society  is  served  by  a 
well  balanced  program : 

English,     home-making     and     naturaliza- 
tion classes  are  offered  the  foreign  born. 
Functional  literacy  of  all  adults  becomes 

a  possibility. 
Many  who  are  seriously  handicapped  in 
obtaining  a  position  because  of  the 
growing  demand  for  at  least  a  high 
school  education  may  complete  their 
high  school  work  in  the  adult  classes. 
Tradesmen  can  receive  training  to  help 

them  become  economically  efficient. 
Parent  education  is  offered  to  the  end 
that  children  may  have  a  fairer  chance 
in  life. 
International,  cultural  and  social  problems 
are  all  presented  according  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  the  community. 


CONSTITUTION 
APPRECIATION 

By  BERNARD  C.  ELY, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Stanford  University 

FEATURES 

550  Questions  and  Answers 

Covering  All  Phases  of  the 

U.   S.    Constitution 

Complete  Discussion  of  Historical 
Background  of  the 
U.   S.   Constitution 

Copy  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 

Dictionary  of  Political  Terms 

(Suitable  for  Junior  High 
and   High  School   Use) 

Bound  6x9  Volume,  $1.25 

Pacific  Coast  Publishing  Co. 

2020  Eye  Street 
Bakersfield,   California 


All  ages  respond  from  eighteen  to  eighty, 
rich  and  poor,  illiterate  and  university 
graduates.  A  normal  curve  of  society  is 
efficiently  and  inexpensively  served  by 
a  well  organized  adult  program. 


NEWS  NOTES 

The  Kern  County  Grand  Jury  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  regular  in- 
spection of  all  gas  installations  in  public 
school  buildings,  as  a  safeguard  against 
conditions  which  might  prove  dangerous 
or  result  in  explosions.  The  recommendation 
also  extended  to  wiring  for  electricity,  and 
for  proper  water  connections  to  protect  the 
schools  in  case  of  fire,  and  urged  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  inspector  who  would  be  respon 
sible  for  checking  these  conditions. 

111 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Bakers 
field  City  Schools  is  announcing  the  com 
pletion  of  its  new  reinforced  concrete  Ad- 
ministration Building  located  at  the  corner 
of  I6th  and  K  streets  in  Bakersfield.  The 
main  section  of  the  building  contains  com- 
modious offices  for  the  Superintendent,  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  Health  Department, 
Visual  Education  Department,  and  various 
supervisors.  At  one  end  of  the  building 
ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  the 
Manual  Arts  and  Home  Economics  classes 
of  Emerson  Junior  High  School,  located 
in  the  same  block.  The  new  building  was 
built  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $85,000. 
1       1       1 

It  is  suggested  that  when  you  have  read 
this  magazine,  you  pass  it  on  to  another 
trustee. 
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California  School  Trustees  Association 

(Accredited  under  School  Code  Section  2:1520) 


G.  L.  Aynesworth,  President  E.  W.  McDermott,  Second  Vice-President 
Fresno  Pittsburg 

Geo.  W.  Wells,  First  Vice-President  Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive  Secretary 
Santa  Ana  Bakersfield 


Organized  for  the  protection,  maintenance, 
and  advancement  of  free  public  education  in 
California. 

Read  the  "Trustees  Section"  in  this  maga- 
zine each  month. 

Membership  by  School  District  only. 

Annual  dues  based  on  A.  D.  A. 

Under  500  A.  D.  A 0.00 

500  to  5,000  A.  D.  A 10.00 

5,000  to  20,000  A.  D.  A 25.00 

20,000  and  over 50.00 


Annual  Convention  .  .  Los  Angeles  .  .  September  3,  4,  5,  1938 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


We  are  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  David  E.  Martin,  Alameda 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  the 
night  of  February  8.  He  had  attended  a 
meeting-,  given  a:  talk  and  been  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  He  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  retired  about  the  usual  time  and 
within  a  few  moments  was  dead  of  a  sudden 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Alameda  County  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  Nebraska  and  did  his  first  teaching  there. 
He  came  to  California  in  1898  and  did  his 
first  teaching  in  this  state  in  the  Hardwick 
School  in  Kings  County.  From  there  he 
went  to  Santa  Rosa  where  he  taught  under 
E.  Morris  Cox.  In  1905  he  became  principal 
of  the  Livermore  School  where  he  remained 
until  he  came  into  the  Alameda  County  de- 
partment in  1919  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  under  George  W.  Frick.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  Mr.  Frick  died  and  Dave 
Martin  was  appointed  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  by  the  supervisors. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Alameda  County 
Educational  Association  and  the  California 
Teachers  Association.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
director  of  the  latter  association  and  was  a 
member  of  long  standing  of  the  Bay  Council 
and  the  State  Council  of  Education.  He  was 
president  of  the  California  State  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1931,  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  (for- 
merly known  as  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendents of  the  N.  E.  A.).  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Alice  Orne  Martin,  and  two 
sons,  Frank  and  Perry. 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  forceful  personality, 
well-known  throughout  the  state.  In  the 
many  times  he  stood  for  re-election  only 
once  did  he  have  an  opponent  and  that  hardy 
individual  was  defeated  in  the  primaries. 
Mr.  Martin  was  a  hard  fighter  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  for  the  schools,  but  he 
was  gentle  and  kindly  to  his  teachers  and 
much  beloved  throughout  the  county. 

i  i  i 

George  W.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the 
San  Mateo  Elementary  School  District,  re- 
signed on  January  20.  He  has  served  the  San 
Mateo  Schools  in  this  capacity  for  forty- 
five  years. 

Superintendent  Hall's  teaching  career  be- 
gan, when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  as 
principal  of  the  Searsville  School.  All  but 
two  of  the  fifty-nine  years  he  has  taught  were 
spent  in  San  Mateo  County.  In  1882-83  he 
went  into  Modoc  County  as  principal  of  the 
Fort  Bidwell  Grammar  School.  In  1884  he 
was  invited  to  return  to  San  Mateo  County 
as  principal  of  the  Half  Moon  Bay  School. 
His  work  in  Half  Moon  Bay  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  San  Mateo 
Elementary  School,  and  in  1893  he  was  per- 
suaded to  leave  the  coastside.  He  has  been  in 
the  San  Mateo  City  Schools  ever  since  that 
time. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Hall  and  to  discuss  with  him  school 
problems  in  general.  We  called  on  him  once 
early  in  1924.  The  problem  we  were  present- 
ing could  only  be  answered  by  the  classroom 
teacher  herself,  he  said,  so  he  sent  us,  as 
he  said,  to  one  of  his  most  progressive 
teachers.  This  was  our  first  introduction  to 
Pansy  Abbott. 

Whenever  we  see  him  it  is  always  a  temp- 
tation to  ask  questions  about  the  early  days 


in  San  Mateo  County  and  to  hear  stories  of 
the  days  when  our  own  small  three  acre 
place  at  Redwood  City  was  part  of  a  great 
•field  in  which  as  a  boy  he  had  followed  the 
plow.  He  tells  a  vivid  story  of  the  Searsville 
School  beside  a  stream  in  a  deep  valley  south 
of  Woodside.  The  stream  was  dammed,  the 
water  rose  to  form  the  Searsville  Lake,  the 
source  of  irrigation  for  the  Stanford  campus, 
and  the  little  school  went  out  of  existence  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Hall  has  given  many  years  of  devoted 
service  both  to  the  San  Mateo  City  and 
County  schools.  For  forty  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
serving  many  years  as  its  president.  He  re- 
mains on  the  county  board  and  in  that  capac- 
ity will  continue  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  county  school  affairs. 

i        i       1 

Leil  Y.  Young,  principal  of  the  Lawrence 
School,  was  appointed  by  the  San  Mateo 
Board  of  Trustees  as  superintendent  to  suc- 
ceed George  W.  Hall,  resigned. 

Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Michigan.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  class  of  1921.  Following 
his  graduation  he  spent  five  years  at  sea.  He 
became  interested  in  teaching  and  after  his 
service  at  sea  took  a  position  in  the  Tamal- 
pais  Military  School  in  Marin  County.  His 
first  experience  in  the  public  schools  was  as 
a  teacher  in  Hillsborough  for  the  vears 
1929-1931.  In  1931  he  entered  the  San  Mateo 
system,  doing  general  supervision  for  two 
years.  In  1933  he  took  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lawrence  School  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  until  his  appointment  as 
superintendent  in  January.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  teaching  principal,  Mr.  Young  con- 
ducted teachers  meetings  after  school  and 
worked  with  Mr.  Hall  in  the  development  of 
a  series  of  growth  in  service  programs.  In 
addition  to  his  degree  from  Annapolis,  Mr. 
Young  secured  a  master's  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  is  now  working  for 
the  Master  of  Education  degree  which  is 
given  by  Stanford  University. 
/       *-       -t 

The  Redwood  City  school  enrollment 
shows  one  hundred  more  children  in  January 
1938  than  in  January  1937.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  elementary  schools  is  about 
2,072.  The  schools  have  been  filled  to  capac- 
ity and  this  year's  increase  has  caused  the 
McKinley  School  to  be  badly  crowded.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  expansion.  An  option  has 
been  taken  on  a  new  school  site'  which  will 
be  purchased  next  fall.  Enough  funds  will 
at  that  time  be  available  to  take  care  of 
this  purchase. 

There  are  six  buildings  in  the  system 
which  comprises  seven  schools.  The  McKin- 
ley houses  two  schools,  a  primary  and  an 
intermediate  school.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Mr.  Ralph 
Case  is  the  principal  of  the  primary  school 
and  Mrs.  Lauretta  Paulsen  is  the  principal 
of  the  intermediate  school.  Mr.  Case  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Andrew  Spinas  who  was  ap- 
pointed acting  superintendent  following  Mr. 
Gill's  death  last  spring.  In  June  of  1937  Mr. 
Spinas  who  had  been  acting  superintendent 
for  four  months  was  elected  superintendent. 

Mr.  Spinas  is  a  native  son  and  is  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Native  Sons.  He  was  born 
in  Humboldt  County  and  graduated  from  the 
Humboldt  State  College  with  additional  work 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  had  been 
eleven  years  in  the  Redwood  City  system 
as  teacher  and  principal  before  becoming 
superintendent.  The  Redwood  City  teachers 


work  closely  with  the  county  office  serving 
on  curriculum  committees  and  following 
the  county  course  of  study. 

Mr.  Spinas  is  emphasizing  music  in  the 
Redwood  City  system.  The  orchestra  has 
a  splendid  reputation  among  elementary 
school  orchestras  in  the  county.  Ronald 
Spink  is  the  director  and  is  now  in  his 
second  year  in  the  system.  Mr.  Spink  is  from 
San  Jose  State  College.  Francis  McQuilkin 
leaches  vocal  music.  He  is  from  the  College 
of  the  Pacific. 

1         1         1 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  teachers  of 
speech  correction  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
was  held  in  Founders'  Hall  of  the  Western 
Women's  Club  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday, 
January  16,  1938. 

Dr.  Paul  Moses,  a  former  student  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Froeschel  in  Vienna,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  relation  of  the 
singing  voice  to  the  speaking  voice.  Dr. 
Moses'  observations  were  those  of  the  phone- 
tician, as  well  as  of  a  physician.  Phonograph 
records  of  oriental  and  occidental  music  and 
speaking  records  showed  the  similarity  of 
tone  melody  in  speaking  and  singing.  This 
viewpoint  from  a  research  field  made  the 
discussion  a  very  interesting  one.  There  has 
been  considerable  medical  research  done  on 
voice  defects  as  symptoms  of  physical  and 
emotional  states  to  the  individual  as  a  whole. 

Another  speaker  on  the  program  was  Dr. 
Margaret  Letzter,  who  has  recently  come 
from  the  speech  department  of  Northwestern 
University  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  San 
Jose  State  College.  Dr.  Letzter  gave  a  de- 
scription of  what  an  ideal  set-up  would  be 
for  a  speech  clinic  at  a  teacher  training  in- 
stitution in  order  to  work  out  all  the  con- 
ditions involved  in  speech  defects  and  disor- 
ders. This  set-up  would  provide  opportunity 
for  referring  cases  to  various  consulting 
departments,  such  as  physiotherapy;  psy- 
chotherapy ;  psychiatry ;  neurology ;  ear,  nose 
and  throat;  and  orthodontia.  It  would  also 
provide  for  clinic  observation  of  children 
having  various  speech  defects  and  disorders 
at  different  age  levels,  followed  by  suitable 
training  courses  in  remedial  technique  and 
bv  supervision  of  practice  teaching  in  this 
field. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  tea  was  i 
served.  This  informal  social  atmosphere 
gave  the  members  an  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  such  gatherings  created  renewed 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
speech  correction  work  and  gave  them  a' 
deeper  insight  into  the  problems  of  others 
engaged  in  this  field.  Another  state-wide 
meeting  is  being  planned  for  the  spring. 

1  i  f 

R.  L.  Crane,  Superintendent  of  Daly  City 
schools,  just  across  the  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, had  expected  to  close  one  kindergarten 
from  January  to  June.  An  unexpected  in- 
crease in  enrollment  at  kindergarten  level  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  changed  this  plan 
and  the  kindergarten  is  being  continued.  An 
increase  in  enrollment  was  also  made  in  the 
fourth  grade  and  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Mr.  Crane  has  inaugurated  a  new  class 
in  ornamental  metal  work  in  the  eighth 
grade.  The  class  is  part  of  the  course  in 
Arts  and  Crafts  given  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  students.  The  course  includes  leather 
work,  basketry,  mechanical  drawing,  block 
printing,  and  wood  carving.  The  pupils  come 
from  three  other  buildings  to  the  centrally 
located  administration  building  in  which  the 
manual  arts   rooms  are  located. 
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The  High  School  Principals'  Associa- 
tion of  California  will  hold  their  annual 
convention   April    11,   12.   and   13   in  Holly- 


Ox  January  10  the  Northern  Section  of 
the  School  Supervisors'  Association  met  at 
Chi co.  The  theme  of  the  morning  session 
was  "Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
with  the  Health  Aspect  Stressed."  Among 
the  speakers  was  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Potter, 
Assistant  Chief.  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Rural  Education,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Core- 
Curriculum"  ;  Dr.  Vesta  Holt,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Biological  Science,  Chico 
State  College,  who  talked  on  the  subject 
"Some  Bacterial  Experiences  in  Teaching 
Health  Habits." 

Other  speakers  were.  Dr.  Lloyd  Ingles 
of  Chico  State  College;  Miss  Grace  Minch, 
Rural  Supervisor  of  Tehama  County;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Edmands,  Supervisor  of  Colusa 
County;  and  Dr.  Floyd  Caldwell  of  Chico 
State  College. 

This  Northern  Section  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Floyd  L.  Tarr  of  Butte  County  is 
a  very  active  group.  They  have  excellent 
co-operation  from  the  Chico  State  College 
both   in  their  committee  work  and  on  their 

programs. 

y         i         1 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  an- 
nounces the  addition  of  Mr.  Albert  Stern 
to  its  New  York  office  staff  in  the  capacity 
of  Special  School  Representative.  He  as- 
sumed his  duties  on  January  3.  A  graduate 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Stern  taught  about  twenty  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.  For  the 
past  ten  years,  he  has  taught  a  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  office  machines  in  the 
School  of  Education,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Stern  is  widely  known  in 
New  York  City  and  vicinity.  He  brings 
with  him  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  a  well-rounded 
experience. 

•f       -f       1 

Miss  Ocea  McMcrry  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  speech  correction  and 
speech  improvement  in  Shasta  County.  With 
the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  parents. 
Miss  McMurry  is  planning  an  unusually  in- 
teresting speech  program  for  the  county. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  classroom  work, 
speech  clinics  will  be  held.  Also  there  will  be 
a  weekly  broadcast,  to  which  the  different 
schools  of  the  county  will  contribute,  and 
Miss  McMurry  will  broadcast  a  talk  on 
speech. 
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California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 


CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of  all  grades  and  subjects,  into  a 
working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  w-hich  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 

At  each  successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of  interest  and  are  important  in 
maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has   assisted   its   mem- 


P  resident 
JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


hers,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3  ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 


Pasadena 


State  Executive  Secretary 

ROY  W.  CLOUD 

155  Sansome  Street 

Sax  Francisco 


Section  Secretaries 


Southern  Section 

F.    L.   THURSTON 

200  Continental   Building 

Fourth  and  Spring  Streets 

Los  Angeles 

Northern  Section 

MRS.  PORTIA  MOSS 

Auburn 


North    Coast   Section 

MISS  SHIRLEY  A.   PERRY 

Ukiah 

Bay  Section 

EARL   G.   GRIDLEY 

2163  Center  Street 

Berkeley 


Central  Section 
H.  W.   KELLY 
Deputy    County    Superintendent   of    S 
ilia 

Central  Coast  Section 

T.  S.   MacQUIDDY 

Wataonville 
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OAKLAND   BOOK  EXHIBIT 

Dr.  E.  W.  Jacobsen,  Superintendent  of 
Oakland  Schools,  through  Assistant  Super- 
intendent William  S.  Briscoe,  invites  the 
publishing  companies  every  second  year  to 
exhibit  their  new  books  in  Hunter  Hall  in 
the  Oakland  Administration  Building.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  book  com- 
panies in  the  state  at  one  time.  This  year 
fifty-one  companies  held  exhibits  with  rep- 
resentatives present,  and  fourteen  companies 
sent  exhibits  from  the  east  without  repre- 
sentation. The  newest  and  best  publications 
of"  seventy-five  companies  were  on  display. 

The  exhibit  began  on  Monday,  January  10, 
and  lasted  through  the  week  including  Sat- 
urday forenoon,  at  which  time  Alameda 
County  Teachers  and  those  of  Berkeley  and 
Richmond  were  invited  to  attend.  Visits  of 
the  schools  were  scheduled  and  the  exhibit 
was  open  from  three  to  five  for  teachers. 
Two  mornings  were  scheduled  for  prin- 
cipals to  visit,  many  of  them  also  came 
in  the  afternoon  with  their  teachers. 

Prior  to  the  exhibit,  criteria  for  book 
selection  were  sent  to  the  principals  who 
were  requested  to  make  preparation  for  the 
exhibit  by  studying  the  criteria  with  their 
faculty  so  that  they  would  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  available  material  in  the  light  of 
their  own  libraries  and  school  rooms. 

The  teachers  made  lists  of  the  books 
they  looked  over ;  these  were  turned  in  to 
the  book  committee  and  the  principal  in 
each  school.  A  list  of  the  ten  outstanding 
books  in  each  field  selected  by  each  school 
was  then  submitted  to  the  central  office  as  an 
aid  iii  compiling  the  supplementary  book 
list. 

A  wide  variety  of  books  in  every  field  was 
available  and  each  representative  could 
quickly  show  the  teacher  his  latest  and  best 
material  on  the  subject  or  tell  her  that  he 
himself  did  not  have  anything  in  that  field 
and  point  out  the  companies  who  did. 

The  individual  schools  purchase  their  own 
books  in  Oakland  and  both  teachers  and 
principals  are  book  minded.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred teachers  visited  the  exhibit  during  the 
week,  an  average  of  two  high  schools,  three 
junior  high  schools  and  ten  elementary 
schools  per  day. 

Mr.  Briscoe  had  planned  every  detail  of 
the  exhibit  most  carefully  and  Miss  Frances 
Machado,  his  secretary,  was  unstinting 
in  her  efforts  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  the  book  companies. 


ALICE  POWER  APPOINTED  DIRECTOR 

Effective  March  1,  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power 
will  be  transferred  from  her  present  assign- 
ment as  principal  of  the  Washington  Irving- 
Elementary  School  to  become  director  of 
educational  functions,  representing  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International   Exposition. 

By  unanimous  action,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  its  Tuesday,  February  8,  meeting, 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  Superinten- 
dent Nourse  creating  such  a  position  and 
nominating  Miss  Power  for  the  assignment. 

Miss  Power  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  preparation  of 


Alice  Rose  Power 

Fair  exhibits  by  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools,  co-ordinating  such  presentation 
with  the  type  of  educational  exhibits  ar- 
ranged by  other  countries  through  the  state- 
wide commission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Miss  Power's  ability  as  an  organizer  to- 
gether with  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
public  schools,  not  only  locally,  but  through 
the  state,  will  be  brought  into  play  in  ar- 
ranging for  San  Francisco's  participation 
in  what  all  observers  agree  is  a  limited 
period  of  time. 

Assisting  Miss  Power  will  be  a  committee 


of  twenty-five  persons  headed  by  Paul  Pit- 
man, assistant  to  the  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  College. 

Miss  Power  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  for  fourteen  years 
was  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education.  She  is  now  in  charge  of  two 
schools,  one  located  on  Yerba  Buena  Island 
contiguous  to  the  site  of  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition.  The  school  was 
started  in  1927  and  has  been  continued  since 
under  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
system  as  an  annex  of  the  Washington  Ir- 
ving Elementary  School  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Miss  Power. — San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  Bulletin. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  THEATERS 

The  last  two  weeks  in  February  offer 
Bay  Region  play-goers  opportunity  to  see 
two  presentations  of  the  theater  which  have 
been  making-  history  on  the  east  coast. 

At  the  Curran  Theater 

"Porgy  and  Bess"  in  its  form  as  a  mu- 
sical will  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time 
with  Georg'e  Gershwin's  setting  for  the 
story  that,  as  a  drama,  so  moved  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  a  few  seasons  ago.  This  is 
conceded  to  be  Gershwin's  greatest  musical 
production,  and  many  of  the  songs  have  be- 
come familiar  to  all  America.  Rouben  Ma- 
moulian,  motion  picture  director,  will  super- 
vise the  staging  of  the  musical  here  in  which 
most  of  the  original  principals  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  cast  of  one  hundred.  Begin- 
ning- February  14.  "Porgy  and  Bess"  will 
run  for  two  weeks. 

At  the  Geary  Theater 

For  a  week  San  Francisco  has  been  ac- 
claiming "The  Women"  as  an  unmistakable 
hit.  It  is  a  genuine  novelty  in  the  theater, 
for  not  a  man  is  seen  in  the  entire  play, 
which  has  a  cast  of  forty.  Its  popularity, 
however,  seems  established  equally  for  men 
and  women  of  its  audiences.  It  is  a  comedy, 
called  by  the  critics  a  "comedy  of  bad 
manners",  but  one  of  the  finest  produced 
in  several  decades.  Though  sometimes  a  bit 
vicious,  it  is  clever  and  delightful  enter- 
tainment. Women  have  flocked  to  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them,  and  men  have 
flocked  along  perhaps  to  learn  about  women, 
from  the  play,  more  than  they  could  hope 
to  learn  in  real  life. 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French   restaurant.    Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtter  2980 
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"YOUR  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
SCHOOLS" 

This  is  a  presentation,  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education,  of  facts,  figures,  and 
pictures  telling  the  story  of  their  public 
schools.  It  is  large  enough,  eleven  by  four- 
teen inches,  to  carry  splendid  photographs, 
clone  with  every  resource  of  camera  art  and 
the  art  of  the  engraver  and  printer. 

Graphs  and  tables  of  figures  carrying  even 
to  the  lay  mind  the  amazing  facts  of  growth 
and  expansion  in  the  schools.  Well  written 
text  tells  the  story  of  educational  goals  and 
accomplishments,  and  of  the  vast  adminis- 
trative structure  that  keeps  the  great  system 
running  smoothly. 

But  it  is  the  pictures  that  tell  the  story 
most  effectively.  Even  in  the  best  products 
of  our  modern  presses  we  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  beautiful  or  effective  use  of  the  art 
of  photography  than  in  this  publication  of 
the  Los  Angeles  school  board.  It  would  seem 
almost  that  the  schools  had  borrowed  from 
their  great  neighbor  industry,  the  moving 
pictures,  the  best  of -their  skill  and  creative 
art.  For  the  book  is  a  drama  of  child  life, 
moving  against  and  merged  within  the  back- 
ground of  a  great  community. 
.  Los  Angeles  citizens  will  have  no  excuse 
for  ignorance  about  the  least  detail  of  the 
vast  industry  they  support.  They  know  what 
their  money  is  buying,  and  can  feel  con- 
fidence and  pride  in  what  they  have  bought. 

As  an  undertaking  in  the  field  of  public 
relations  this  book  is  an  outstanding  ac- 
complishment, as  beautiful  in  itself  as  it  is 
effective  for  its  purpose. 


W.  W.  HEALEY 

NOTARY  FUUJLIC 

Specializing   in  Depositions 
Using  Only  Court  Reporters 
Office  Kesidence 

208  Crocker  Building      450  17th  Avknck 

CtARFIELH  1346  EVERGREEN  1560 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE 
OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

(State  Accredited) 

Day  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  and 
Art  Education    (teacher  training) . 

Evening  classes  in  Pottery,  Freehand 
Drawing.  Life  Drawing,  and  Photog- 
raphy. 

Saturday  morning  classes  in  Water 
Color,  Charcoal,  Figure  Drawing;  also 
special  classes  for  children. 

After-school  classes  for  teachers  start- 
ing Tuesday,  February  1.  Ethel  M. 
Abeel,  Instructor. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Spring  Schedule 

F.  H.  MEYER.  President 

Broadway  at  College  Ave.,  Oakland 

Humboldt  3700 


REQUIRED  READING 


for  your  trip  to 
MEXICO 


It's  not  too  early  to  begin  planning  your  trip 
to  Mexico.  And  this  famous  booklet,  now  in 
its  fifth  big  edition,  is  required  reading.  It 
tells  the  story  of  an  average  tourist's  journey 
through  Mexico.  Generously  illustrated  with 
photographs,  it  tells  what  to  see.  what  to 
wear,  how  much  things  cost,  etc.  It  even  has 
a  small  pronouncing  glossary  of  translated 
Spanish  words  and  idioms  most  frequently 
used.  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  of  Fve  Been 
to  Mexico,  address  F.  S.  McGinnis.  Dept.WJ-2, 
65  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  California. 


MAZATLAN  (shown  here)  is  one  of  the  many 
dreamy  places  on  Southern  Pacific's  scenic 
West  Coast  of  Mexico  Route  to  Mexico  City. 
(South  from  Tucson  to  Nogales.  Hermosillo, 
Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Guadalajara.  Mexico 
City.)  At  Guaymas,  along  the  indigo  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  Southern  Pacific's 
picturesque  HotelPlaya  de  Cortes. 


DON'T  FORGET  that  in  Mexico  your 
American  dollar  more  than  triples 
in  value.  A  favorable  exchange  works 
wonders  with  even  the  most  modest 
budget.  You'll  come  back  with  gay 
sara  pes,  jewelry,  pottery,  and  funny 
hand-carved  statuary.  ( Most  people  do.) 


MEXICO  CITY  $ 
and  back 


81 


35 


This  fare  is  from   Los    \ngeles,  good  in  air- 
conditioned  standard   Pullmans.    (Fror 
Francisco,  §90.30.)  You  can  go  on.-  way  West 
Coast  Route,  one  way  \  ia  HI  Paso  if  you  like. 


Southern  Pacific 

WEST  COAST  OF  MEXICO  ROUTE 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


From  Little,  Brown  and  Company 

Problems  and  Values  of  Today  by  Eugene 
Hilton.  Price,  $1.60.  Youth's  place  in  the 
world  today  is  the  concern  of  this  book. 
Its  objective  is  to  awaken  American  youth 
to  an  awareness  both  of  its  responsibility 
and  of  its  opportunity  to  make  progress  in 
the  social  sciences  comparable  to  the  devel- 
opment in  technology;  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  sound  judgment  based  upon 
tested  knowledge.  The  book  surveys  the  nec- 
essity for  government,  its  organization,  and 
its  function.  Money  management,  consumer 
problems,  spiritual  values,  and  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  to  other  countries  are 
discussed.  It  is  divided  into  ten  units,  each 
preceded  by  a  series  of  questions  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Read  and  Comprehend,  by  Pearle  E. 
Knight  and  Arthur  E.  Traxler.  Paper  edi- 
tion, $.76;  cloth  edition,  $1.28.  This  book  is 
helpful  both  for  good  readers  and  poor  read- 
ers in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  It  may 
be  used  as  remedial  work  for  really  handi- 
capped students,  or  it  may  be  used  simply  to 
develop  the  maximum  reading  ability  of  stu- 
dents who  have  no  particular  difficulty.  The 
book  treats  the  problems  of  extensive  and 
intensive  reading.  Tests  and  exercises  em- 
ploy selections  from  varied  and  interesting 
material. 

From  Silver  Burden  Company 

Everyday  Economics,  by  Janzen  and  Steph- 


enson. Price,  $1.68.  This  is  the  third  revision 
of  Everyday  Economics,  first  published  in 
1931.  The  book  is  a  simple  presentation  of 
fundamental  principles,  suitable  for  senior 
high  school  classes. 

From  Row,  Peterson  and  Company 

The  Building  of  Our  Nation,  by  Barker, 
Commager  and  Webb.  Price,  $1.92.  Topical 
units  present  the  problems  of  our  nation, 
particularly  those  that  arose  after  1865. 
Each  problem,  however,  is  traced  chronolog- 
ically from  its  beginning  in  the  earliest  part 
of  our  history.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  his 
background  and  heritage  that  will  enable 
him  to  see  his  own  relationship  to  modern 
society  and  democratic  living.  There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  maps  and  vivid  color 
illustrations  that  are  definite  learning  aids, 
helping  the  student  to  grasp  trends  and  ac- 
complishments. Elective  and  required  activ- 
ities, employing  the  main  ideas  of  the  book, 
are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  For 
use  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

From   the  International  Textbook  Company 

Paying  for  Our  Public  Schools,  by  Cyr, 
Burke,  and  Mort.  Price,  $2.00.  A  book  of 
interest  to  educators  and  laymen  alike,  be- 
cause its  concern  is  the  welfare  and  equal 
opportunity  of  all  children.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  impress  the  general  public  with 
the  need  for  revision  in  our  present  system 
of  supporting  education.  When  most  of  our 
national  wealth  was  in  real  estate,  tax 
sources  were  uniform.  But  a  multiplicity  of 
tax  sources,  resulting  from  a  more,  complex 
financial  structure,  has  effected  inequality  of 


LUXURY  AT  MOD- 
ERATE COST 

is  what  you  can  always 
expect  at  this  fine  new 
i  j -story  fireproof  Hotel. 
Every  room  with  bath 
and  shower,  radio,  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

Drive  into  our  garage. 
Take  elevator  upstairs. 


Single    $2.00 — $2.50 

Double     $3.00 — $3.50 

Twin  Beds  $4.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


230  EDDY 
STPi€£T 


DRIVE  IN  OUR 
GARAGE 


educational  opportunity.  In  a  clear,  crisp 
manner  the  book  presents  the  reasons  for 
this  inequality  and  the  possibility  of  state 
aid  as  a  remedy. 

From  the   World  Book  Company 

Science  in  Our  Lives,  by  Gruenberg-Un-  , 
zicker.  Price,  $1.76.  Science  in  Our  Lives, 
as  the  title  indicates,  shows  the  relation  of 
science  to  life,  and  also  the  correlation  of  the 
various  branches  of  science.  The  social  sig- 
nificance of  scientific  achievement  is  stressed 
and  the  distinction  is  made  that  power 
brought  to  man  by  scientific  knowledge  does 
not  always  further  human  welfare.  The 
critical  attitude  is  maintained,  and  hypothet- 
ical ideas  and  theories  are  frankly  acknowl- 
edged as  such.  The  unit  method  of  organiza- 
tion is  used,  with  lists  of  activities  in  which 
the  student  may  practice  scientific  procedure. 
The  book  is  offered  as  "a  basic  text  for 
use  in  the  early  years  of  the  secondary 
school." 

From  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company 

Social  Studies,  Intermediate  Grades,  Book 
Two,  by  Bruner-Smith.  Price,  $1.08.  This 
is  the  second  book  in  a  series  intended  to 
meet  the  need  for  materials  that  present 
social  development  adequately  and  vividly, 
yet  simply  enough  for  children  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  three  units  presented  in 
this  book  are :  The  Growth  of  the  City, 
Feeding  the  Millions,  and  The  Story  of 
Clothing.  The  child  is  introduced  to  each  of 
these  topics  through  a  familiar  situation, 
then  is  taken  back  to  the  early  aspects,  and 
finally  brought  to  a  consideration  of  future 
development.  The  book  aims  to  give  funda- 
mental understanding  rather  than  an  accum- 
ulation of  facts,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  connection  between  individual  environ- 
ment and  world  development. 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

The  Children's  Book  on  How  to  use 
Books  and  Libraries,  by  Carolyn  Mott 
and  Leo  B.  Baisden.  Price  $1.28.  Grades 
four  to  eight.  Librarians  and  teachers  who 
deal  with  younger  children  will  greet  this 
expert  little  book  with  gratitude.  In  simple 
language  children  are  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  catalog  classification  and  shelf 
arrangement  of  the  standard  library.  They 
are  enticed  into  the  paths  of  adventure 
opened  by  indexes,  the  dictionary,  and  other 
books   of   reference. 

Experiences  in  Thought  and  Expression 
by  Howard  Francis  Seely,  $1.48.  The  rich 
and  varied  experiences  of  the  modern  school 
curriculum  are  made  the  inspiration  for  cre- 
ative expression  and  the  basis  for  that  dis- 
cipline in  the  forms  and  structure  of  our 
language  which  must  accompany  the  high 
adventure  of  self  expression.  For  pupils  of 
secondary  school  level. 

From  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

Six  Great  Stories  by  Moderow,  Sandrus. 
Noyes  and  Mitchell.  Price,  $1.20.  Adolescent 
readers  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  great 
stories  of  the  world  but  who  are  hampered 
by  reading  difficulties,  will  find  this  book . 
a  help  in  the  solution  of  their  problem.  Adap- 
tations have  been  made  that  retain  the  inter- 
est of  plot  and  style  of  such  masterpieces 
as  Treasure  Island  and  As  You  Like  It,  but 
that  eliminate  the  difficulties  of  complex  vo- 
cabulary and  sentence  patterns.  No  grade 
level  is  indicated,  but  the  vocabulary  has 
been  so  limited  that  it  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  average  fourth  grade  reader. 
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WHAT 

the  Student  Gets 
FROM 

Economics 

Basic  Principles 

and  Problems 

By  Rudolf  K.  Michels 

HE  GETS  the  elements  or  basic  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  plus  an  anal- 
ysis of  social  problems  involving 
economic  principles,  plus  recenf 
legislation  related  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  problems.  Principles, 
social  problems,  and  economic 
legislation  are  discussed  together 
in  their  natural  relationships.  This 
leads  to   understanding. 

HE  GETS  a  presentation  of  econom- 
ics that,  from  the  author's  original 
plan  to  the  completed  manuscript, 
was  written  especially  for  the  sec- 
ondary school  level.  Definitely  not 
a  college  text  "written  down." 
That  leads  to  understanding. 

HE  GETS  a  text  that  is  simply  written 
and  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures,  simple  charts,  tables,  and 
graphs.  That  leads  to  understand- 
ing. 

HE  GETS  unbiased  facts  on  economic 
principles  and  movements,  inter- 
estingly told,  without  alarm  or 
propaganda.  That  leads  to  un- 
derstanding— also  to  better  citi- 
zenship, more  intelligent  use  of 
the  ballot,  and  more  satisfactory 
judgments  in  business  relations. 

HE  GETS  information,  statistics,  and 

economic     developments     up     to 

September,    1937.    The   text  was 

copyrighted  in   November,    1937. 

List  Price,  $1.60 

WRITE  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

THE  GREGG 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 


New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco      Boston 
Toronto       London       Sydney 


California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 


CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of  all  grades  and  subjects,  into  a 
working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 

At  each  successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of  interest  and  are  important  in 
maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has   assisted   its   mem- 


President 

JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


bers,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3 ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 


Pasadena 


State  Executive  Secretary 

ROY  W.  CLOUD 

155  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco 


Section  Secretaries 


Southern  Section 
F.    L.   THURSTON 

200  Continental  Building 

Fourth  and  Spring  Streets 

Los  Angeles 

Northern  Section 

MRS.  PORTIA  MOSS 

Auburn 


North    Coast  Section 

MISS  SHIRLEY  A.  PERRY 

Ukiah 

Bay  Section 

EARL   G.    GRIDLEY 

2163   Center  Street 

Berkeley 


Central  Section 

H.  W.  KELLY 

Deputy    County    Superintendent  of    Schools 

Visalia 

Central  Coast  Section 

T.   S.   MacQUIDDY 

Watsonville 


CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

State  Headquarters:  155  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 
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THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  CONFERENCE 


The  great  annual  clearing  house  for  the  ideas,  policies 
and  adventures  of  our  American  educational  world  closed  early 
this  month.  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
met  from  February  26  to  March  3  at  Atlantic  City.  As  we  go 
to  press,  members  of  our  California  delegation  are  returning 
to  their  desks,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  pass  on  to 
our  western  field  the  comments  of  some  of  our  best  known 
administrators. 

County  Superintendents  Discuss  Rural  Administration 

By  A.  R.  Clifton 
Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  County  Schools 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  County  Superintendents  of 
America,  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Atlantic  City  Conven- 
tion, assembled  for  the  discussion  of  the  topic  "Is  a  Strong  Cen- 
tralized County  or  Similar  Unit  of  Rural  School  Administration 
Essential  to  an  Efficient  Program  of  Rural  Education  ?" 

The  foundation  was  laid  by  two  discussions,  one  on  the  Func- 
tion of  a  County  Superintendent  in  the  Professional  Organi- 
zation, by  Sue  M.  Powers  of  Memphis,  Tennessee ;  the  second 
discussion,  "Why  I  Believe  in  a  Strong  County  or  District 
Unit  of  Administration,"  by  Florence  Hale,  editor  of  "Grade 
Teacher." 

Following  the  panel  discussion,  Dr.  Julian  E.  Butterworth, 
Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University,  summarized 
the  statements. 

The  panel  discussion  centered  around :  the  size  of  a  workable 
unit  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  district  and  the  larger 
administrative  organization  under  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools ;  the  problems  of  cost ;  the  leadership  in  better  teach- 
ing units;  the  means  of  accomplishing  larger  administrative 
units. 

The  time  was  not  sufficient  for  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
all  of  these  topics.  The  size  of  the  individual  district  units, 
according  to  the  opinions  expressed,  centered  pretty  much 
around  three  hundred  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  size  of 
an  administrative  unit  under  one  head  indicated  that  there  were 
few  limitations.  If  the  administrator  had  a  sufficient  professional 
staff  there  could  be  many  thousand  children  and  hundreds  of 
teachers,  and  the  organization  could  operate  as  successfully 
as  a  smaller  unit. 

The  question  of  achieving  larger  and  better  units  of  admin- 
istration was  given  some  discussion  and  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  pretty  much  that  accepted  in  California :  educa- 
tion first,  followed  by  necessary  legislation  to  establish  the 
machinery. 

The  question  of  cost  was  also  discussed  and  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  while  efficiency  would  result 
from  larger  units  due  to  the  possibility  of  transfer  of  teachers, 
better  library  facilities,  a  better  health  program  and  a  larger 
unit  for  the  basis  of  taxation,  which  would  result  in  an  equali- 
zation  of   the  opportunities   of   young  people,   there  probably 


would  be  no  economies  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

The  question  of  leadership  in  such  a  program  was  emphasized. 
The  success  of  operating  larger  rural  administrative  units  natu- 
rally would  depend  upon  the  caliber  of  the  administrative  head. 

The  discussion  was  interesting  but  should  have  extended 
over  a  day  instead  of  but  two  and  a  half  hours. 

The  panel  leaders  were  as  follows : 

A.  R.  Clifton,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles, 

California. 

H.  M.  Cressman,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Egg  Har- 
bor City,  New  Jersey. 

Colin  English,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 

W.  C.  Griggs,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Raymond  S.  Hyson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West- 
minster, Maryland. 

Elizabeth  Ireland,  106  Morningside  Drive,  New  York.  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Pettengill,  President,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  L.   Pierce,   County   Superintendent  of   Schools,   Sandusky, 

Ohio. 

Agnes  Samuelson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Clyde  T.  Saylor,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  T.  Wagner,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

B.  C.  Willis,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Denton,  Mary- 
land. 


A  City  Superintendent  at  Atlantic  City 

By  Vierling  Kersey 

Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

A  city  superintendent  finds  that  there  are  city  superin- 
tendents and  city  superintendents.  Large  cities,  small  cities; 
old  cities,  new  cities;  growing  cities,  declining  cities;  cities 
surrounded  by  smaller  wealthy  communities  and  cities 
porating  these  in  their  limits.  This  means  that  city  superintend- 
ents have  common  problems  and  probably  not  similar  problems. 

To  mention  a  few  : 

Mobility  of    population   is   presenting  many  problems  to 
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and  learning  opportunity  is  a  requirement  for  city  school 
systems. 
Responsibility  to   train    for   entrance   into  public   service 
as  a  career  opportunity  is  an  increasing  challenge  to  edu- 
cation in  cities.  The  improvement  of  municipal  govern- 
ment is  a  challenge  to  city  schools. 
Keeping  the  community  up  with  the  school  is  always  and 
everywhere  a  problem,  but  especially  in  cities  where  the 
school  is  becoming  the  "pace-maker"  for  complete  living 
is  this  a  responsibility. 
Devices  for  the  cultivation  of  democracy  in  the  individual 
school  unit  of  the  city  school  system  is  a  definite  chal- 
lenge to  administration. 
The  American  city  is  unique.  It  will  continue  to  provide  the 
inventive  genius,  the  culture,  the  wealth  which  comes  from  man- 
ufacturing. Our  cities  now  establish  the  mode  in  our  democracy. 
City  schools  are  greatly  challenged.  The  meetings  at  Atlantic 
City  gave  renewed  conviction  of  these  truths. 


A  general  session  was  devoted  to  rural  problems.  Edwin 
Kent,  Superintendent  of  Sonoma  County,  spoke  on  this  program 
on  the  subject:  "Curriculum  Adjustments  for  Small  Rural 
Schools."  Helen  Heffernan,  of  the  California  State  Department, 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  social  studies  curriculum  for  rural 
schools. 


Comments  of  E.  W.  Jaeobsen 

Superintendent  of  Oakland  City  Schools 

Mr.  Jaeobsen  was  generous  enough  to  give  us  a  few  moments 
of  his  time  on  the  first  crowded  day  back  in  his  office.  "What 
do  you  remember  as  the  high  lights  of  the  conference?" 

"Most  of  the  discussion  centered  this  year  on  the  young 
people  who  need  help  to  bridge  the  step  between  school  and  an 
occupation.  This  is  probably  the  most  vital  problem  today,  not 
only  for  the  schools  themselves  but  for  our  general  social  adjust- 
ment. Schools  must  accept  some  measure  of  responsibility  for 
vocational  training,  for  personal  guidance,  and  for  co-ordination 
between  the  student  leaving  school  and  the  occupational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  community. 

"In  the  past  parents  have  naturally  assumed  this  duty  of 
guiding  their  children  into  the  field  of  their  life  work.  Today 
the  fields  are  too  specialized  and  complex  to  be  grasped  by  indi- 
viduals. A  co-ordinated  presentation  of  the  occupational  world 
can  best  be  achieved  through  school  agencies." 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  former  superintendent  in  San  Francisco, 
now  Director  of  the  National  Occupational  Conference,  gave 
an  address  on  this  subject:  "Occupational  Adjustment."  The 
1938  Yearbook  was  devoted  to  the  same  theme,  under  the  title 
"Youth  Education  Today."  The  chairman  of  the  yearbook  com- 
mission, E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Superintendent  of  Houston,  Texas, 
addressed  a  general  session  on  the  subject  of  the  yearbook.  Mr. 
Oberholtzer  is  the  father  of  K.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Superintendent 
of  Long  Beach,  California,  who  was  also  a  speaker  at  the  con- 
ference, at  a  curriculum   session. 

"Charles  H.  Judd  gave  a  memorable  address  on  'Major 
Trends  in  Education.'  Briefly,  he  named  four:  (1)  the  recon- 
struction of  administrative  units,  tending  toward  a  six  year 
elementary  unit,  junior  and  senior  high  school  units,  junior 
and  graduate  college  units;  (2)  a  new  concept  of  vocational 
education,  broadened  by  general  cultural  opportunity;  (3)  fed- 
eral aid  to  insure  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  to 
all  sections ;  (4)  a  trend  toward  scientific  research  in  education. 

"President  Conant  of  Harvard  gave  an  address  that  seemed 
to  me  very  significant.  He  said  that  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents in  American  Colleges  come  from  families  whose  income 
is  $2,000  or  more.  This  income  group  represents  only  a  limited 
section  of  our  nation.  'We  are  fishing  in  too  small  a  pond,'  he 
said.  'We  should  draw  our  college  students  from  a  larger  field 
and  in  order  to  do  so  some  form  of  help  should  be  given  to 
students  who  have  shown  evidence  of  superior  ability.'  " 


We  asked  Dr.  Jaeobsen  if  he  had  gone  to  Atlantic  City  with 
any  special  problem  in  his  own  mind,  on  which  he  hoped  to 
find  light.  He  replied,  "Yes,  I  went  with  a  special  hope  of 
getting  reports  of  tried  experience  in  the  field  of  the  junior 
high   school." 

"Did  you  get  it?" 

"The  paper  I  had  most  looked  forward  to  was  the  one  given 
by  Baker  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University.  To  my 
surprise,  it  proved  to  be  to  a  great  extent  an  exposition  of  the 
junior  high  school  as  it  functions  in  California,  with  examples 
taken  from  the  Claremont  Junior  High !" 

Claremont  is  within  Dr.  Jacobsen's  own  administration.  It 
is  the  junior  high  chosen  for  practice  teaching  for  University 
of  California  education  candidates. 

"Mr.  Briscoe  (Oakland's  assistant  superintendent)  had  a 
similar  experience.  His  chief  interest  of  course  is  the  program  of 
elementary  education.  The  most  brilliant,  and  at  the  same 
time  common  sense  address  in  this  field  was,  by  common  consent, 
that  made  by  Paul  Hanna  of  Stanford,  again  with  examples 
drawn  from  our  California  schools !" 

In  general  Mr.  Jaeobsen  felt  that  many  of  the  convention 
addresses  advocating  forward  movements  in  education  presented 
ideas  and  programs  already  familiar  in  practice  in  our  own  state. 

"On  to  California"  Movement  Led  by  San  Francisco 
Delegation 

The  choice  of  a  meeting  place  for  the  1939  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  was  one 
of  the  important  interests  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation.  On 
March  3  Superintendent  Nourse  spoke  before  the  Executive 
Committee  extending  San  Francisco's  invitation  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  urging  the  advantages  of  that  city  as  the  convention 
meeting  place.  The  activities  of  Mr.  Nourse  were  supported 
by  John  F.  Brady,  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Schools,  Richard  E.  Doyle,  President,  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  A.  J.  Cloud,  President  San  Francisco 
Junior  College,  G.  G.  Mullany,  Director  of  Publications,  San 
Francisco  Schools,  and  Walter  J.  Swanson,  manager,  San  Fran- 
cisco Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau.  A  strong  impetus  toward 
such  a  choice  came  from  the  breakfast  meeting  of  the  California 
delegation.  Mr.  Brady  spoke  at  this  meeting.  "They  call  this  an 
American  Association.  Let  them  come  west  and  so  indicate 
that  the  Association  really  represents  all  sections  of  America," 
he  said. 

Superintendent  Kersey  of  Los  Angeles  organized  his  large 
delegation  solidly  behind  the  San  Francisco  invitation.  Super- 
intendent E.  W.  Jaeobsen  of  Oakland  effectively  handled  the 
strategy  of  the  campaign,  conferring  daily  with  western  super- 
intendents at  the  California  headquarters  in  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  Helen  Holt,  classroom  teacher  in  Alameda,  one  of  the 
regional  directors  of  the  National  Education  Association,  was 
active  in  support  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation,  and  Dr. 
Kemp,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, used  his  influence  with  telling  effect  among  the  uni- 
versity representatives  of  the  nation  to  the  same  end. 

The  "On  to  California"  movement  rapidly  developed  into  a 
regional  campaign,  backed  solidly  by  the  eleven  western  states. 
Superintendent  L.  John  Nuttall,  Jr.,  of  Salt  Lake  City  spoke 
enthusiastically,  pressing  the  claim  of  the  Far  West  as  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  School  Administrators  in  1939.  "This  im- 
portant body  has  never  met  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
he  said.  "Although  the  association  has  been  actively  supported 
by  western  school  men,  they  have  never  had  the  advantages 
and  the  stimulation  of  a  convention  in  the  western  region." 

San  Francisco  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  to  meet  in  that  city  in  April.  The  de- 
cision as  to  the  1939  convention  will  be  made  by  the  committee 
at  this  April  meeting.  Western  administrators  came  away  from 
the  convention  hopeful  of  the  success  of  their  efforts  and  deter- 
mined to  press  them  unremittingly  until  the  final  decision  has 
been  made  in  favor  of  a  San  Francisco  1939  convention. 
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PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 


By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  twentieth  National  Conference  of  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association,  held  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City,  February  23rd  to  the  26th  inclusive,  was  strategically 
timed  to  meet  the  itinerary  of  prominent  national  educators  on 
their  way  to  the  winter  meeting,  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Superintendents,  N.  E.  A.,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
from  February  26  through  March  3.  Some  four  thousand  per- 
sons attended  the  Progressive  Conference  in  its  various  general 
sessions  and  conference  meetings.  Outside  activities  that  en- 
riched the  more  formal  meetings  of  the  convention  were  the 
visiting  of  progressive  schools  in  New  York  City  and  in  the 
neighboring  communities,  and  sightseeing  trips  over  the  city. 
In  these  trips  interest  focused  upon  such  places  as  Radio  City, 
Rockefeller  Center,  the  Empire  State  Building,  the  Battery 
and  its  Aquarium,  Central  Park,  the  Bowery,  the  Times  Square 
area  with  its  many  legitimate  theaters,  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  and  the  International  Casino. 

If  a  summation  could  be  made  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  that  were  the  outcome  of  the  numerous  meetings,  one 
could  say  that  while  progressive  education  was  not  on  the 
offensive  to  prove  the  validity  of  its  contentions,  still,  after 
twenty  years,  it  had  not  yet  won  over  or  satisfied  the  proponents 
of  formal  education.  The  only  surrender  made  by  the  latter 
group  is  that  they  admit  that  an  activity  program,  learning  by 
doing,  perhaps  has  its  place  in  the  lower  grades.  Professors  John 
Dewey  and  William  H.  Kilpatrick  are  just  as  strongly  opposed 
now  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley  of  Columbia  University  as  they 

*vere  twenty  years  ago.  The  concept  that  learning  can  best  be 
acquired  by  each  individual  working  for  himself  without  con- 
sidering the  contributions  of  the  past,  is  still  considered  a  waste 

lof  energy.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  teachers  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  are  being  taught  by  progressive  education 
principles  has  not  satisfied  those  who  point  to  the  advance  of 

fthe  world  aided  by  those  drilled  in  formal  education.  Even 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  at 
Atlantic  City  expressed  this  view :  "If  you  believe  that  the  edu- 
cational system  should  mirror  the  chaos  of  the  world ;  if  you 
think  we  have  nothing  to  learn  of  the  past;  if  you  think  the 
way  to  prepare  students  for  life  is  to  put  them  through  little 
fake  experiences  inside  or  outside  the  classroom;  if  you  think 
education  is  information ;  if  you  believe  that  the  whim  of  chil- 
dren should  determine  what  they  should  study — then  I  am  afraid 
we  can  never  agree."  Which  leads  one  to  the  answer  of  the  pro- 
gressive education  group  that  their  methods  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  reason  things  out  for  himself,  while  their  opponents 
retort,  "How  can  you  reason  without  having  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  gone  on  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration?" 

Another  thought  coming  out  of  the  conference  was  that  pro- 
gressive educators  were  constantly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
political  thinking.  How  could  progressive  education  or  any  kind 
of  education,  in  these  times  perilous  to  men's  thinking,  keep 
alive  in  the  United  States  the  principles  of  democracy?  In  the 
past  the  schools  have  always  been  held  up  as  the  trainers  of 
those  headed  for  leadership.  It  was  admitted  that  schools  had 
little  to  do  in  training  for  leadership,  as  leadership  was  not 
the  result  of  an  educative  process  but  rather  the  innate  urge  of 
an  individual,  formally  educated  or  not,  to  express  himself. 
What  the  schools  could  do  was  not  to  educate  for  leadership, 
but  to  educate  the  masses  to  choose  wisely  between  the  false 
and  wise  prophets  who  set  themselves  up  as  leaders  of  the 
populace. 

What  was  perhaps  the  most  astounding  session  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  John  Dewey  Society  and 
the  Social  Frontier  with  that  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association.  Professor  George  Hartmann  of  Teachers  College 


was  in  the  chair  with  the  topic  before  the  meeting  of  "What 
are  the  Social  Frontiers  of  America?"  Here  was  heard  Ralph 
Hetzel,  confidential  secretary  of  John  L.  Lewis,  expounding 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization.  The  gist  of  his  remarks  was  that  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  was 
the  burden  of  keeping  alive  the  principles  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  Only  as  labor  organized,  and  demanded  and 
acquired  for  itself  a  larger  share  of  the  rewards  of  its  work 
could  democracy  be  continued.  John  L.  Lewis  was  held  up  as  a 
savior  of  the  time  for  the  working  man,  and  it  was  stated  that 
he  had  seen  the  coming  of  this  last  recession  and  consequently 
struck  while  the  iron  was  hot  in  his  organizing  drive.  Now  that 
the  recession  had  come,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization  to  consolidate  its  lines.  Then  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Ward  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  presented  his 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  monoply  was  the  cause  of  all  our 
past  and  present  evils  and  that  only  through  organization  of  the 
working  man  and  through  political  action  could  the  laborer 
receive  his  just  deserts.  Then  Mr.  Ezekial  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  how  the  last  Farm  Bill,  now  being 
put  into  operation  by  Secretary  Wallace,  was  another  instrument 
of  democratic  government;  how  abundance  through  regulated 
production  was  the  hope  of  the  times ;  how  all  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  through  democratic  regulations. 

"America  and  the  Next  Decade"  was  another  interesting 
meeting  with  Carleton  Washburne,  Superintendent  of  the  Win- 
netka  Public  Schools  as  chairman.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  his- 
torian and  commentator,  spoke  upon  "America  at  the  Turn  of 
a  New  Century."  The  tenor  of  Mr.  Barnes's  remarks  was  that 
the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods"  had  descended  upon  the  world,  that 
everything  was  dust  and  ashes  and  that  man  had  gone  back  to 
brute  force,  and  that  all  of  the  verities  of  the  past  were  mere 
fancies  and  delusions.  Even  in  religion  he  saw  little  hope  except 
as  an  instrument  of  wishful  thinking.  He  told  the  educators 
that  all  they  had  done  in  the  past  in  the  public  schools,  and  what 
they  were  doing  in  the  present  to  teach  democracy,  had  had, 
or  would  have,  little  effect  upon  the  course  of  American  civili- 
zation. The  only  hope  now,  as  he  saw  it  was  adult  education 
of  such  force  and  character  that  it  would  influence  the  electorate 
of  the  country  to  hold  fast  to  democratic  principles  rather  than 
to  run  after  the  false  gods  of  security  as  exemplified  in  a 
totalitarian  state  or  a  communistic  one. 

The  session  devoted  to  Educational  Policies  and  the  National 
Scene   with   the    stated    topic    "Educational    Policies — Do    We 
Have  Them"  was  under  the  leadership  of  H.  Jerry  Yoorhis. 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  California.  The 
President's  message  to  Congress,  concerning  the  grant  of  $885,- 
000,000  to  the  various  states  as  an  aid  to  the  education  of  the 
children  within  their  borders,  had  just  come  out  of  Washington. 
It  was  the  topic  of  the  moment.  Representative  Voorhis  was  in 
favor  of  the  United   States  government   taking   money    from 
where  it  was  and  putting  it  where  the  children  were.  1  le  thi 
the  United  States  government  could  do  this  without  setting  up 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  expenditure  of  money.  He  tli 
this  could  be  very  well  left  in  the  hands  of  the  various  - 
and  their  subdivisions  to  decide  for  themselves.  The  panel  had 
doubts  that  the  federal  government  would  be  so  altruistic.  Both 
the  left  and  the  right   felt  that  the  federal  goven 
attach  strings  to  the  grants  and  such  left  wingi 
Newlon,   Teachers   College,   and   George   S.    *     unl 
College,  felt  quite  dubious  as  to  the  non-ulte  E  the 

federal  government.  Then,  the  fact  that  mi  •  to  be  al 

to  sectarian  institutions — Catholic,  Jew  or    I'  nt,  caused 

vociferous  objection  to  the  using  of  public  mi  the  propa- 

ganda of  sectarianism. 

The    meeting    on    Educational    Kreedom    and    Propaganda 
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created  the  most  fireworks.  On  this  panel  were  such  men  as 
Clyde  P.  Miller,  Teachers  College,  chairman.  Thurman  W.  Ar- 
nold, Yale  University,  author  of  "Folklore  of  Capitalism," 
led  off  with  the  main  address.  Clyde  Beals,  American  News- 
papers Guild,  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University,  Leonard 
Doob,  Yale  University,  Edward  L.  Bernays,  Public  Relations 
Council,  New  York  City,  Ferdinand  Lundberg,  author  of 
"America's  Sixty  Families,"  James  Mendenhall,  "Building 
America,"  Arthur  Robb,  "Editor  and  Publisher,"  and  Robert 
K.  Speer,  New  York  University,  were  also  on  this  panel. 

Professor  Miller  of  Teachers  College  is  Director  of  the  Prop- 
aganda Analysis  Institute,  and  as  chairman  he  first  laid  down 
the  thesis  that  teachers  should  not  blithely  accept  the  propaganda 
they  encounter  every  day,  but  should  give  a  "searching  analysis" 
to  the  entire  problem.  He  said  "There  must  be  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  assembly  in  our  country.  When  you  get  the 
authoritarian  type  of  government  compelling  schools,  churches, 
the  press  and  the  other  agencies  of  communication  to  give  voice 
to  just  one  kind  of  propaganda,  you  have  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  democracy.  Democracy  needs  the  constant  play  of  dif- 
ferent ideas." 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Bernays  raised  a  storm  by  his  remarks.  He 
pointed  out  that  propaganda  provides  a  technique  for  leader- 
ship in  which  the  radio,  motion  pictures,  newspapers  and  other 
agencies  are  open  to  social  uses  as  well  as  social  abuses.  "This 
is  not  a  question  of  academic  theorizing,"  he  said.  "Are  we 
going  to  theorize  about  the  implications  of  techniques,  or  are 
we  ourselves  going  to  use  effective  techniques  to  gain  adherence 
for  socially  sound  ideas  and  ideals?  Freedom  of  using  propa- 
ganda takes  its  place  with  the  other  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution."  "Propaganda,"  he  added,  "enables  every 
point  of  view  to  be  presented  and  enables  the  individual  to 
choose  whatever  idea  meets  his  own  purpose.  It  represents  any 
activity  designed  to  influence  attitudes  and  actions." 

Professor  Leonard  Doob  of  Yale  University  desired  to  know 
then  if  Mr.  Berna)^  had  any  requirements  he  would  place  upon 
the  propagandist.  Mr.  Bernays  then  replied  that  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  for  men  in  the  profession  was  being  con- 
sidered at  the  present  time.  Professor  Doob  then  asked,  "Don't 
the  propagandists  try  to  influence  public  opinion  in  a  concealed 
manner?"  Mr.  Bernays  replied:  "Be  more  specific.  What  ones 
are  you  referring  to  ?"  "I  am  referring  to  you,  Mr.  Bernays," 
Professor  Doob  answered.  "If  you  have  any  of  the  ethics  of 
your  profession  that  you  speak  and  write  about,  you  would 
disclose  some  of  the  propaganda  you  are  carrying  on  at  this 
moment."  Mr.  Bernays  in  reply  argued  that  the  propaganda 
counselor  has  a  standard  of  ethics  similar  to  that  of  the  physi- 
cian or  lawyer,  and  to  violate  this  by  revealing  the  names  of  his 
clients  would  be  violating  a  confidence. 

The  conference  upon  Problems  of  Administration  in  a  Period 
of  Cultural  Conflict  saw  a  galaxy  of  western  educators  upon 
the  panel.  They  included  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Clarke,  Los  Angeles 
City  Board  of  Education,  Vierling  Kersey,  Superintendent  of 
Los  Angeles  city  schools,  Curtis  E.  Warren,  Superintendent  of 
Santa  Barbara  city  schools,  Ralph  Dugdale,  Superintendent  of 
Portland  schools,  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  H.  P.  Study,  Superintendent,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  and  Harold  R.  Maurer,  Garfield  Heights,  Ohio  public 
schools.  Among  the  easterners  upon  this  program  were  Vinal 
Tibbets,  Superintendent  of  Manhasset  Public  Schools,  chair- 
man, J.  Leroy  Thompson,  Tarreytown  public  schools,  John  A. 
Spargo,  Nutley  public  Schools,  Dr.  J.  E.  Scott,  Peekskill  public 
schools,  and  Vernon  G.  Smith,  Scarsdale  public  schools. 

Both  Dr.  Grayson  Kefauver,  head  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion Stanford  University,  Dr.  Rudolph  D.  Linquist  of  Ohio 
State  University  High  School  and  William  R.  Odell  of  the  Oak- 
land public  schools  were  upon  the  program  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation— Its  Contribution  in  Facing  Cultural  Conflicts. 

Dr.  Percy  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Monica  City 
Schools,  was  upon  the  panel  considering  "Progressive  Educa- 
tion after  Twenty  Years"  in  relation  to  the  standpoint  of  social 
progress.  Dr.  Paul  Hanna  of  Stanford  University  was  chair- 
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man  of  this  section.  Dr.  Grayson  Kefauver  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity was  also  upon  this  panel. 

Williard  W.  Beatty,  U.  S.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  former 
Californian,  former  faculty  member  of  San  Francisco  State 
Teachers  College,  former  associate  at  YVinnetka  with  Dr.  Wash- 
burne,  former  superintendent  of  Bronxville,  New  York,  schools, 
long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso- 
ciation, took  part  in  several  panel  discussions,  including  that 
of  Educational  Policies  and  the  National  Scheme  and  Education 
for  Leadership  in  Social  Change. 

G.  Derwood  Baker,  principal  of  Lincoln  High  School,  Teach- 
ers College,  formerly  principal  of  the  South  Pasadena  Junior 
High  School,  was  discussion  leader  of  the  section  devoted  to 
"The  Educational  Program  of  the  Junior  High  School  in  a 
Period  of  Social  Transition."  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
panel  discussing  "Education  for  Participation  in  the  Creative 
Arts." 

Dr.  Harold  Hand  of  Stanford  LTniversity  was  a  member 
of  the  panel  considering  "Educational  Frontiers  in  the  Next 
Decade." 

John  A.  Sexson,  Superintendent  of  Pasadena  City  Schools 
and  the  new  president  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  and  George  H.  Meredith,  assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  the  same  city,  were  much  in  evidence  at  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  meeting. 

A  partial  list  of  Californians  attending  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association  meeting  included  such  notables  as  Ira  C. 
Landis,  Superintendent  of  Riverside  City  Schools,  Frank  Hen- 
derson, Superintendent  of  Santa  Ana  City  Schools,  A.  L.  Fer- 
guson, assistant  superintendent  of  Glendale  city  schools,  R.  E. 
Green,  Superintendent'of  Fullerton  Schools,  Joseph  P.  Nourse, 
Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  Schools,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Sexson  of  Pasadena,  G.  L.  Lembke,  director  of  Secondary 
Curriculum,  Pasadena,  Lynn  H.  Crawford,  principal  of  Santa 
Ana  high  school,  John  W.  Harbeson,  president  of  Pasadena  Ju- 
nior College.  Dr.  Lester  B.  Rogers,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Dr.  Osman  R.  Hull,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Harold  Weir,  principal  of  Al- 
hambra  high  school,  Mr.  Hayes,  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Santa  Ana  city  schools,  George  H.  Meredith,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Pasadena,  E.  J.  Hummel,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Beveriy  Hills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Hipler, 
(Mr.  Hipler,  Director  of  Child  Welfare,  Pasadena  city  schools), 
Dr.  Walter  Hepner,  President,  San  Diego  State  Teachers 
College,   Will   C.    Crawford,   Superintendent   of    Schools,   San 
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Diego,    Dr.   Rex    F.    Harlow,    Stanford   Un 
The    Stanford    School — Pr.ess    Relations 
School  of  Education,  A.  B.  Enyeart,  Superintend 
Burbank,  accompanied  by   Mrs.   Enyeart  anc 
Dr.  Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  Director  of  Psycholog) 
city  schools,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Rounsavelle,   !  os  Am 
Board  of  Education.    Mrs.   Margaret  L.  Clarke,  Los 
City  Board  of  Education,  Miss  Mary  E.  Frick,  Presidenl 
School  Teachers  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Laurel  Kneze- 
wich,  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Elementary  Teachers  Club 
of  Canfield  Avenue  School,  Gardiner  W.  Spring,  President,  On- 
tario Junior  College  and  High  School,  and  H.  W.  Jones,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Piedmont,  California. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associate  in 
meeting  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  was  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Books  and  Supplies  furnished  by  some  fifty-two 
exhibitors.  The  exhibits  were  attractively  shown  upon  the  mez- 
zanine floor  that  surrounds  the  huge  Pennsylvania  lobby.  Among 
western  bookmen  present  were  Richard  E.  Laidlaw  of  Laidlaw 
Bros.,  now  manager  of  their  New  York  office,  and  W.  M.  Culp 
representing  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Companv  of  San 
Francisco,  the  only  far  western  publishing  house  exhibiting. 
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FORESTRY  UNIT  IN  A  RURAL  SCHOOL 


By  Mrs.  Gay  Van  Tassell, 

Riverside  School 

Grace  Martin,  Rural  Supervisor, 

Lassen   County 


The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  a 
unit  on  Forestry,  which  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  meaningful  in  many  types 
of  experiences  for  a  group  of  children 
during  a  year's  work.  The  school  was  a 
typical  one-room  rural  school  in  a  mountain- 
ous area,  with  children  in  grades  from  one 
to  eight.  The  unit  allowed  for  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  the  children,  and  the  contrib- 
utions of  all  were  used  in  the  completed  en- 
deavor. The  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
entire  community  aided  in  making  this  unit 
a  success. 

Motivation   of   the   Unit 

The  teacher  had  felt  that  the  children's 
interests  were  narrowed  to  a  limited  variety 
of  experiences  on  the  farms.  She  believed 
that  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  many  workers  who  contribute  so  vitally 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  complete  life  was  not 
understood  by  the  children.  She  wished  to 
broaden  their  experiences  and  develop  an  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  co-operative 
living.  Science  experiences  of  the  group 
had  been  meager.  The  language  work  of  the 
school  had  seemed  to  lack  vitality  and  mean- 
ing. She  concluded  that  a  unit  rich  in  many 
first-hand  experiences  would  help  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  group. 

On  making  a  survey,  it  seemed  that  the  ex- 
periences offered  by  the  community  were 
rich  in  forestry  possibilities.  Since  lumber- 
ing is  the  leading  industry  of  the  county,  it 
was  a  chance  to  broaden  experiences,  and  yet 
begin  with  the  familiar.  Here  was  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  diversified  interests.  It 
allowed  for  co-operative  exercise  and  a  wide 
range  of  abilities.  Then,  too,  it  met  with 
hearty  enthusiasm  from  the  entire  class. 

Organized  as  a  Club  Activity 

The  unit  was  carried  on  through  the  school 
club,  which  they  called  "The  Forest  Rangers 
Club."  There  the  purposing,  planning,  shar- 
ing, and  evaluating  was  done.  Every  child 
was  made  a  part  of  this  co-operative  group, 
and  participated  in  all  of  its  activities.  The 
teacher  had  a  part  in  this  democratic  organ- 
ization, but  in  no  way  did  she  dictate  the 
policies  or  actions  of  the  club.  There  it 
was  that  the  children  evaluated  the  possibil- 
ities of -the  various  anticipated  excursions 
in  order  that  they  might  go  only  to  those 


places  where  they  would  receive  the  greatest 
value  in  solving  the  problems  they  were 
confronting  in  their  work.  Language  func- 
tioned now  in  a  vital  way.  It  was  there  that 
the  children  learned  the  joy  of  expressing 
themselves  well.  There  it  was  that  behavior 
habit  patterns  were  formed.  There  everyone 
was  given  an  opportunity  for  independent 
thinking.  There  was  his  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  his  social  group. 
There  was  his  chance  to  accept  and  share  re- 
sponsibilities. There  the  group  learned  how 
to  attack  a  problem  co-operatively.  There 
they  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  help  of 
others.  These  and  many  other  social  values 
were  seen  to  develop  through  the  club  by 
those  who  worked  with  this  school. 

Excursions 

Many  fine  excursions  contributed  richly  to 
the  success  of  the  unit.  Out  of  the  excursions 
came  the  manual  experiences,  language 
skill,  desire  for  research  reading,  expression 
through  art,  and  a  clear  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  society,  and  those  who  work 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to   live. 

It  was  through  the  excursions  that  the 
greatest  chance  for  adult  participation  was 
made  possible.  Understanding  and  interest 
in  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  school  was 
developed  as  never  before.  Not  only  were 
those  people  in  the  district  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  the  school,  but  many  individ- 
uals outside  were  helping  by  giving  trans- 
portation, suggestions,  encouragement,  in- 
formation, and  materials.  Guides  were  ready 
and  willing  to  give  up  their  time  and  knowl- 
edge because  the  children  showed  genuine 
interest  and  understanding  of  the  thing  at 
hand. 

Adult  interest  and  encouragement  lent  in- 
creased incentive  to  the  group.  As  the  com- 
munity grew  to  understanding  the  aims,  ob- 
jectives, and  values  received  through  such 
a  study,  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  school 
and  pride  in  its  work  was  built  up.  It  is 
believed  that  this  feeling  spread  to  neighbor- 
ing communities,  and  the  understanding  of 
the  basic  philosophy  influenced  more  than 
one  district  in  its  attitudes. 

The  desire  for  manual  work  grew  from 
nearly    every   excursion    which    was    taken. 


Sometimes  the  children  wished  to  make 
omething,  and  decided  that  an  excursion  to 
see  the  real  thing  was  needed  before  the 
work  began.  From  the  trip  to  the  look-out 
station  came  the  model  look-out.  The  topo- 
graphic map  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
trip  to  the  Lassen  National  Park.  After  the 
trip  to  the  Forest  Service  Nursery,  a  pri- 
mary boy  expressed  the  desire  to  make  a 
weather  vane.  The  construction  work  re- 
quired real  thinking  and  knowledge.  Much 
research  and  planning  for  the  look-out 
station  necessitated  a  real  need  for  the  use  of 
fractions  and  gave  interest  to  a  usually 
very  dull  and  meaningless  task.  Co-operative 
planning  and  work  was  required  to  make 
the  finished  product  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  manual  work  offered  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  service  from  adults  and  helped  to 
make  the  school  a  community  enterprise. 

On  every  excursion  numerous  specimens 
were  collected  which  did  much  to  tie  the 
vicarious  and  first-hand  experiences  to  one 
another.  They  gave  incentive  for  much  re- 
search reading,  since  they  must  be  carefully 
and  accurately  classified. 

Here  again  the  adults  helped.  The  Forest 
Service  helped  with  pamphlets.  The  park 
rangers  assisted  by  finding  difficult  speci- 
mens and  gave  much  information.  The  li- 
brary gave  books.  J.  C.  Penney's  store  furn- 
ished hosiery  boxes'  for  the  mountings.  A 
very  specific  need  was  filled  by  a  local  hard- 
ware store  owner,  who  gave  the  children 
glass  for  the  tops  of  the  boxes  and  showed 
them  how  to  cut  it.  The  attractive  arrange- 
ments of  specimens  furnished  a  satisfying 
art  experience.  The  important  social  values 
of  neatness  and  accuracy  were  especially 
well  exercised  through  the  care  of  col- 
lections. 

The  opportunity  for  creative  expression 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  excursion. 
It  was  after  the  children  had  been  inspired 
by  the  view  when  rounding  a  curve  on  the 
Lassen  Loop  Highway  that  they  were  able 
to  make  a  beautiful  mural  which  thrilled  all 
who  saw  it.  It  was  after  Herbert,  a  thirteen- 
year  old  boy,  had  experienced  and  felt  in  his 
own  soul  the  beauty  of  the  pine  that  he  was 
able  to  write : 

THE  MAJESTIC  PINE 
See  the  great  majestic  pine, 
Way  up  there  on  the  steep  incline, 
Standing  up  so  straight  and  tall, 
As  though  it  were  the  king  of  all. 

It's  grown  in  weather  bad  and  good, 
And  even  old  as  Robin  Hood; 
It  knew  when  Columbus  sailed  the  sea, 
It  knows  as  much  as  you  or. me. 
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Even  though  it's  straight  and  tall, 
'Tis  very  easy  to  make  it  fall, 
A  lumber-jack  may  come  along. 
And  cut  down  the  pine  that  has  lived 
so  long. 

— Herbert  Wagner,  Age,  13. 

The  unit  provided  numerous  occasions  for 
the  use  of  knowledges  and  skills.  Primary 
reading  stories  were  built  about  the  experi- 
ences of  the  unit.  Audience  reading  was 
naturally  allowed  for  in  the  club.  The  lan- 
guage work  all  centered  in  the  unit  experi- 
ences. Reports  (oral  and  written),  club  meet- 
ings, letters  and  creative  poems  were  some 
of  the  types  of  language  work.  Much  arith- 
metic drill  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  many 
activities  carried  on  by  the  children.  Fine 
selections  of  literature  and  music  fitted  into 
the  unit. 

Patty  had  very  poor  posture.  She  and 
the  group  were  trying  to  correct  this.  After 
a  trip  to  the  forest  she  wrote : 

THE  CROOKED  TREE 
While  walking  in  the  woods  one  day 
I  saw  a  little  pine ; 
It  grew  upon  a  grassy  hill, 
I  thought  it  was,  oh,  so  crude, 
Because  it  grew  all  bent  over. 

A  chipmunk  sitting  near 
Seemed  to  say  to  me, 
"Why  don't  you  straighten  up? 
If  you  don't,  you  will  be 
Just  as  crooked  as  that  tree !" 

Right  then  and  there  I  straightened  up 

And  felt  so  very  proud, 

For  I  don't  want  to  be 

Like  that  crooked  little  tree, 

I  want  to  grow  up  straight  and  tall 

And  have  personality. 

— Patty  Kennedy,  Age  11. 

The  children  grew  through  this  unit.  They 
learned  to  accept  and  share  responsibilities. 
They  had  great  opportunity  to  practice, 
through  experiences,  independent  thinking, 
judging,  and  evaluating.  Everyone  was  given 
numerous  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  social  group.  An  appreciation 
for  the  help  of  others  was  built  up.  High 
standards  were  held  by  the  group,  and  a 
pride  was  developed  for  things  well  done. 

An  intelligent  understanding  of  the  serious 
problem  of  conservation  facing  our  state 
and  nation  was  developed.  Every  child  who 
enjoyed  the  experiences  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation in  this  unit  will  be  a  better  citi- 
zen, better  equipped  to  face  and  solve  any 
problem  which  may  confront  him  at  any 
time.  One  of  the  finest  ways  one  can  hope 
to  develop  intelligent  citizenry  is  through 
practice  of  living  in  a  democracy  such  as 
this  one  described. 


WELL,  ANYWAY,  THE  TOOLS  ARE  IN  ORDER 


By  Irmagarde  Richards 

The  Editor  abandons  the  desk  and  takes  to  the  open  road.  We  discover  in 
Santa  Cruz  County  a  rural  school  that  proves  something,  ice  are  not  sure 
what.  Perhaps  our  readers  can  tell  us. 


The  News  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  reports :  "The  collective  coffers  for 
schools  and  roads  in  many  California  coun- 
ties were  $177,664  richer  last  week  after  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  handed  over 
that  amount  to  the  State  Treasury  for  dis- 
bursement to  counties.  By  act  of  Congress 
the  Forest  Service  turns  over  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  all  forest  receipts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  county  schools  and  roads  lo- 
cated in  the  eighteen  national  forests  of  the 
state.  Regional  Forester  S.  B.  Show  ex- 
plained that  this  fund  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  mature  timber,  stock  grazing  per- 
mits, water  power  leases  and  miscellaneous 
special  uses,  including  leases  on  summer 
home  and  resort  sites. 


What  a  break !  A  whole  day  away  from 
the  office,  and  a  good  conscience !  The  love- 
liest road  in  the  world  unrolled  before  our 
wheels  from  San  Francisco  Bay  down 
through  blossoming  orchards,  up  through  the 
dark  solemn  redwoods,  and  down  again  to 
the  blue  waters  of  Monterey  Bay.  The  Met- 
ropolitan area  was  only  two  hours  behind 
us,  and  here  we  were  in  a  Typical  Rural 
Situation. 

What  were  we  doing  here?  Well  of  course 
we  had  read  (and  published)  the  report  of 
the  San  Diego  Conference  on  Rural  Edu- 
cation. We  had  read  (and  published)  the 
fascinating  stories  of  rural  school  activities 
that  the  Division  of  Rural  Schools  had 
sent  in  response  to  our  skeptical  challenge — 
"Show  us  some  rural  school  work  based  on 
your  theories  of  integration  !" 

By  the  time  we  had  read  copy,  galley 
and  page  proof  of  these  stories,  we  just 
couldn't  stand  Market  Street  any  longer. 
All  bemused  with  visions  of  gallant  little 
one  room  schools  building  forest  ranger 
stations  and  schools  that  rallied  whole 
country  sides  of  bewitched  parents  into 
tributes  of  gasoline  and  molasses  (so  be- 
mused that  we  never  even  heard  the  protests 
of  the  Finance  Department)  we  took  down 
the  receiver  and  called  Sacramento,  "Divi- 
sion of  Rural  Schools,  please." 

"Look,  we  want  to  see  a  rural  school ! 
One  like  those  you  sent  us  stories  about ! 
We  can't  stand  the  cosmopolitan  scene  a 
minute  longer.  Where'll  we  go?" 

"Try  Santa  Cruz."  A  cool  and  competent 
voice  calmed  our  impatience.  "They're  doing 
some  good  work  down  there.  You'll  find 
what  you  want.  Goodbve  !" 

So  here  we  were.  Of  course  we  reported 
to  Mrs.  Stocking,  Santa  Cruz  Countv  Super- 
intendent. We  found  her  in  her  office,  and 
her  rural  supervisor,  Miss  Lee,  as  well.  Of 
course  they  knew  schools  that  would  do 
nicely.  "Now  Hester  Creek,  for  instance — " 
"Oh.  Hester  Creek  by  all  means !"  How  far 
awav  from  Market  Street  it  sounded.  "Let's 
go !" 

It  wasn't  down  in  '  a  creek  bed  but  on 
top  of  a  hill.  The  teacher  (we  guessed  she 
was  the  teacher)  didn't  seem  at  all  sur- 
prised by  the  invasion  of  a  journalist  look- 
ing for  copy  after  the  manner  of  the  tribe. 
The  pupils  (we  guessed  they  were  pupils) 
weren't  flustered  either.  They  seemed  to 
be  all  over  the  place. 

"It's  nice  today,"  Masterly  understatement. 
It  was  a  heavenly  day !  "So  we've  been 
working  in  the  garden." 

That  school  had  a  garden.  The  plain  little 
standardized  one  room  building  had  an  air 
of  distinction  because  it  was  surrounded  by 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers. 

"How  do  you  keep  them  alive  during  the 
dry  time   in   the   summer   vacation  ?" 

"Well,  that's  the  trouble."  The  perspiring 
small  gardener  was  pretty  serious  about  it. 
"We  do  have  water  now.  Mr.  Young  gave 
us  a  water  right  and  a  pipe  from  his  spring. 
And  last  summer  Mother  and  I  came  over 
and  watered  things  a  few  times.  But  that's 


the  reason  we  planted  all  the  things  that 
grow  wild  around  here.  They're  used  to 
the  dry  summer." 

Inspired  common  sense.  By-products:  (  1  ) 
beauty — no  catalog  could  have  provided 
lovelier  materials  for  landscaping  and  flower 
plots;  (2)  science,  "integrated  with  the 
child's  environment."  Did  these  children 
know  names  and  classes  and  how  each  plant 
liked  to  grow !  For  everyone  of  them  had 
been  hunted  in  the  neighboring  woods,  care- 
fully transplanted,  and  lovingly  tended.  They 
grew.  They  lived — in  spite  of  the  dry  sum- 
mer. We  listed  in  our  notebook  twenty-four 
flourishing  plants,  at  the  eager  dictation  of 
the  little  gardeners. 

There  was  a  bird  bath,  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  itself.  "A  neighbor  gave  us  the  rear 
axle  case  of  an  old  Ford.  We  fitted  a  pan 
into  the  top  and  cemented  it  with  little  rocks, 
pretty  ones,  all  over  it."  There  were  bird 
houses  in  nearby  trees.  "Yes,  we  made  them 
ourselves  in  our  shop."  Another  competitive 
dictation  taxed  our  stenographic  speed.  Bird 
names,  descriptions,  and  habits  came  rapidly 
and  with  assurance.  Were  they  not  neigh- 
bors ?  Nesting  in  our  boxes,  bathing  in  our 
tiny  pool,  carrying  on  their  busy  family 
life  under  our  watchful  eyes?  Of  course  we 
knew  all  about  them. 

"A  woodpecker  made  a  hole  up  in  the 
front  of  the  school.  See?  A  swarm  of  bees 
moved  in !" 

"Do  they  bother  you?" 

"Why  of  course  not!"  (A  shade  of  polite 
scorn  for  our  ignorance.)  "All  the  farms 
around  here  are  orchards.  We  have  to  have 
bees."  "Why?"  Well,  I've  heard  no  better 
exposition  of  the  "sweet  mysteries  of  life" 
than  the  patient  one  I  got  from  that  small 
boy  who  thought  I  was  a  pretty  dumb 
bunny,  but  "from  the  city"  and  to  be  pitied, 
not   blamed. 

"May  I  see  your  shop  where  you  made 
all  these  things  ?"  Mrs.  Hemmey  ( we  sup- 
posed she  was  the  teacher)  seemed  nowhere 
in  sight,  so  permission  was  asked  from  a 
small  girl  who  was  competently  and  gra- 
ciously playing  hostess.  "Yes,  it's  in  the 
basement.  Only,"  (the  age-long  proper  wo- 
man's attitude  toward  a  masculine  work- 
place) "only,  I'm  afraid  it's  in  a  dreadful 
mess  !"  A  boy  came  quickly  to  the  defense 
of  their  beloved  shop.  "Well,  anyway  the 
tools  are  in  order !"  Precisely  the  proper 
masculine  response ! 

The  tools  li'ere  in  order,  neatly  put  away 
each  in  its  place.  And  the  shop  was  a  mess. 
A  lovely  creative  mess,  from  which  form 
and  beauty  and  usefulness  were  emerging 
in  many  shapes  and  mediums.  A  face  mod- 
eled in  clay  arrested  attention,  so  perfectly 
it  caught  and  expressed  the  features,  the 
dignity,  of  an  Indian  head.  "Jose  made  it. 
He's  good  at  modeling.  He's  a  Mexican." 
We  had  noticed  him — shy,  too  big  for  the 
group,  but  his  dark  face  lighte  udden 

happiness  at  this  recognition  of  his  work, 
at  the  evident  pride  in  the  voice  of  his 
school  mate.  We  had  heard  of  "Mexican 
problems"  in  our  schools.  Problems? 
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Lunch  out  of  doors.  Did  sandwiches  ever 
taste  so  good  ?  We  commented  appreciatively 
on  our  morning  hosts.  "Richard  there — 
he  must  be  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
child?"  Richard  had  explained  about  the 
bees.  "Oh  yes,  I  suppose  he  is  rather 
bright,"  said  Mrs.  Hemmey  (she  was  the 
teacher).  "But  I  had  to  spank  him  several 
times  to  make  him  learn  his  spelling." 

An  embarrassed  silence  followed  this  cata- 
clysmic remark,  offered  so  calmly.  Shades 
of  our  best  psychologists  !  Richard's  tumbled 
red  head  head  darted  about  the  grounds. 
He  was  plainly  a  leader  in  the  tumultuous 
play.  He  didn't  seem  repressed,  or  warped, 
or  anything. 

"You  say  you  spanked  Richard?" 

"Yes,  he  is  sometimes  stubborn.  He's  a 
good  speller  now." 

We  tried  to  readjust  the  fragments  of 
our  shattered  pedagogy.  It  was  Richard  who 
had  said,  "Well,  the  tools  are  in  order,  any- 
way." They  call  spelling  a  "tool  subject," 
don't  they?  Plainly  the  tools  must  be  kept 
in  order  in  this  neck  of  the  woods. 

We  chose  a  chair  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
when  the  children  went  inside.  We  wanted 
to  be  unobtrusive.  Needless  precaution.  No 
one  paid  the  least  attention  to  us.  They 
were  too  bus)'. 

A  small  girl,  very  small,  sat  nearest  to 
us,  absorbed  in  a  book.  A  boy,  even  smaller, 
stumbled  around  behind  ,our  chair,  eyes 
glued  to  page,  one  finger  clamped  below  a 
word.  He  thrust  the  book  before  the  small 
girl.  She  quietly  named  the  word,  and  he 
stumbled  back  to  his  seat. 

Three  times  this  was  repeated.  Then  the 
little  girl,  sotto  voce  to  us,  in  the  nicest 
"one  grown-up  to  another"  manner,  "That 
book's  too  hard  for  him.  But  he's  crazy  to 
read  that  story.  I'm  in  the  second  grade. 
I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  bear  and  have  to  eat 
ants.  Aren't  you?" 

The  social  situation  thus  deftly  established, 
we  discovered  a  mutual  antipathy  to  ants, 
as  a  diet.  We  pooled  our  common  knowl- 
edge of  bears.  We  found  several  reasons 
why  it  was  undesirable  to  be  a  bear.  There 
was  that  deplorable  habit  of  sleeping  all 
winter.  When  the  world  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  things  !  Definitely,  we  were  both 
glad  we  were  not  bears ! 

"Now  I  must  finish  reading  my  nature 
study  book,"  and  the  little  tete-a-tete  was 
gracefully  closed.  Reading  is  a  tool.  Plainly 
that  tool  was  in  order,  zvorking  order,  I 
mean. 

An  intricate  arithmetic  problem  covered 
a  large  area  of  blackboard,  somewhat 
crowded  for  space.  A  bewitching  company 
of  cottontail  rabbits  were  chasing  each  other 
the  length  of  the  board,  and  rather  got  in 
the  way.  But  the  answer  was  right.  We 
figured  it  ourselves,  and  we're  good  at  arith- 
metic. 

Our  eyes  roved  to-  another  board.  Formal 
grammar !  "A  predicate  adjective  is — " 
"Prepositional  phrases — "  We  didn't  know 
it  existed  any  more.  Had  we  just  imagined 
an  easy  confident  use  of  the  language  tool, 
as  these  children  eagerly  told  us  what  they 
were  doing? 

Someone  pridefully  fetched  in  an  armload 
of  maps.  Each  was  some  two  by  three  feet 
in  size.  All  the  lands  and  seas  that  ever 
were.  Accurately  outlined,  they  glowed  in 
color — products,  industries,  costumes — a  vol- 
ume of  stories  out  in  plain  sight  on  each 
sheet.  Is  this  "geography"  ? 


They  showed  us  the  "upstairs  work-room." 
Neat  as  a  pin — girls  worked  here  as  well 
as  boys.  Every  topic  of  a  wide-ranging  "cur- 
riculum" seemed  to  have  left  its  record  in 
this  fascinating  little  shop.  A  medieval 
castle.  Indian  puppets.  Bow  and  arrows. 
Esquimo  dog  teams.  Plainly  these  children 
no  sooner  had  an  idea  than  it  blossomed 
into  forms  of  beauty. 

Materials  ?  Clay  from  a  not  too  far-off 
bank  by  the  creek.  Lumber — fruit  boxes,  of 
course,  and,  oh  well,  you  can  always  find 
some  boards.  Sawdust  and  flour  and  old 
newspaper,  properly  boiled  and  kneaded, 
make  a  plastic  material  of  a  thousand  uses. 
Tules  from  the  lower  meadow,  dried  and 
pressed,  weave  into  mats  to  cover  a  wall 
and  form  a  lovely  background  to  mount 
pictures,  butterfly  collections,  pressed  flow- 
ers. Bark  from  fallen  redwood  trees  appears 
on  window  fern  boxes.  All  the  woods  and 
meadows  at  our  door ! 


Richard,  as  Miles  Stan-dish,  in  the  Tlianks- 
giving  play.  The  Pilgrim  log  cabin  was  built 
from  redwood  slabs  left  by  lumbermen.  The 
part  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  who  made  the 
feast  for  hungry  Pilgrims,  was  played  by  a 
great  owl,  found  dead  from  an  accident  in 
the  nearby  woods.  He  was  mourned  by  the 
children,  but  used.  The  impressive  military 
uniform  of  Standish  was  made  out  of  a 
worn  pair  of  overalls  and  some  young  imag- 
ination. 

But  in  the  end  we  had  to  go.  We  didn't 
want  to !  The  harmonica  band  played  their 
goodbye  to  us.  They  played  accurately,  read- 
ing their  music  from  notes.  Then  "Aloha"  as 
we  waved  from  the  doorway. 

We  are  sure  this  little  school  at  Hester 
Creek  proves  something,  but  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  right  words.  "What  is  education? 
Mark  Hopkins  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log 
and  a  boy  on  the  other." 

Mark  Hopkins,  we  know,  is  the  symbol 
of  an  inspired  teacher.  And  the  log?  Perhaps 
we  can  call  it  "the  basic  philosophy  of 
education"  that  has  been  established  in  our 
state,  and  that  functions  in  this  county,  a 
philosophy  that  asks  for  every  child  the 
richest  possible  development  of  individual 
personality,  together  with  the  disciplined 
habit  of  co-operative  living. 


PACIFIC  ARTS  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 
IN  LONG  BEACH 

By  Helen  Heffernan 

The  Pacific  Arts  Association,  through  its 
President,  Miss  Shirley  Poore,  Supervisor 
of  Art  in  the  Long  Beach  City  Schools,  has 
anounced  the  dates  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  meeting,  which  is  the 
most  important  art  meeting  of  the  year  held 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  convene  in  Long 
Beach  from  March  31  to  April  2,  1938. 

The  theme  of  the  conference :  Art  is  a 
Way  of  Living,  gives  recognition  to  the 
point  of  view  that  art  is  "a  source  of  insight 
into  the  world."  It  is  no  trivial  matter  for 
the  entertainment  of  dilettantes  or  the  decor- 
ation of  the  houses  of  the  opulent;  it  is  a 
means  of  understanding  the  past  and  a 
means  by  which  individual  expression  may 
be  brought  freely  and  personally  to  the 
service  of  the  present. 

The  plans  for  the  conference  will  appeal 
to  three  groups  of  school  people :  to  school 
administrators,  to  general  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  to  supervisors  and  special 
teachers  of  art  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  needs  of  school  administrators  in 
planning  for  the  program  of  art  education 
will  receive  particular  consideration.  Prob- 
lems of  organization  of  curriculum,  and  the 
functional  planning  of  school  buildings  and 
facilities  for  effective  art  education  will  re- 
ceive major  emphasis  in  the  program. 

The  integrative  program  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  has  given  new  importance  to  art 
experiences.  There  is  increasing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  children  cannot  have  a  uni- 
fied and  well  balanced  experience  in  relation 
to  the  study  of  a  culture  if  that  experience 
omits  acquaintance  with  the  art  expressions 
which  constitute  the  unique  flowering  of  any 
culture.  Art  is  the  reflection  of  the  time  and 
people  which  produce  it  and  serves  as  the 
best  means  of  interpreting  the  particular 
culture. 

The  conference  plans  to  provide  practical 
help  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
form  of  demonstrations  of  art  techniques 
immediately  applicable  in  the  activity  curri- 
culum. Discussion  periods  will  be  provided 
in  which  specific  problems  will  be  studied 
and  questions  answered.  Processes  will  be 
demonstrated  by  skilled  craftsmen  but  with 
the  focus  of  attention  on  the  needs  of  class 
room  teachers.  No  effort  has  been  spared 
to  design  a  program  in  terms  of  the  genuine 
needs  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  Pacific  Arts  Conference  has  in  the 
past  been  a  time  of  inspiration  for  secondary 
and  collegiate  teachers  of  art  when  experi- 
ences and  discoveries  are  shared.  The  con- 
ference this  year  is  planned  particularly  to 
preserve  the  inspiration  and  good  fellowship 
which  constitutes  its  tradition  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  further  exploration  into 
the  art  experiences  which  education  should 
supply  for  youth  in  a  modern,  industrial 
society.  Out  of  this  kind  of  society  art  will 
grow  and  to  this  kind  of  a  society  it  must 
minister;  not  to  a  few  gifted  children,  but 
to  all  youth;  not  in  a  separate  room  apart 
from  the  dynamic  life  of  the  school,  but  as 
a  phase  of  every  activity  and  as  a  part  of 
every  investigation  young  people  are  making 
of  their  environment;  not  as  the  esthetes 
refuge  from  reality  but  as  a  part  of  every- 
thing that  touches  the  lives  of  people — com- 
munity planning,  preservation  of  natural 
beauty,  stage  settings,  costuming,  landscape 
gardening  and  architecture  for  homes,  busi- 
ness, and  industry. 
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A  VISITING  PROGRAM 

By  Alice  G.  Mulcahy,  Supervisor 
of  Curriculum,  Tulare  County 

"When's  my  turn  coming?"  "Where  are 
we  going?"  These  two  questions  confront 
us  supervisors  in  Tulare  County  at  every 
turn. 

'As  part  of  the  supervision  program  this 
semester  our  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  making  it  possible  for  the  elemen- 
tary rural  teachers  to  go  visiting  within  our 
own  county.  This  restriction  was  made  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  school  problems 
within  the  county  would  be  similar  and  per- 
haps more  practical  help  might  be  found 
here  than  in  larger  centers  with  different 
problems  and  conditions.  Then,  also,  teachers 
like  to  know  their  own  fellow  teachers  better. 

Principals  Visit  First 

Principals  of  the  larger  rural  schools  were 
invited  to  go  to  at  least  two  other  school 
plants  on  the  same  day.  Usually  six  princi- 
pals and  one  or  two  supervisors  traveled 
together,  and  from  8:30  A.  M.  until  dis- 
missal time  the  group  observed  school  build- 
ings, heating  and  ventilation  systems,  cafe- 
terias, playgrounds,  athletic  equipment,  sup- 
plies, class  rooms,  teaching  procedure, 
children  at  work  and  teacher  guidance. 

Following  dismissal  a  round  table  confer- 
ence was  called,  and  a  post  mortem  was  held. 
Questions  poured  in  and  lively  discussions 
ensued.  There  were  many  differences  of 
opinions,  naturally,  but  many  fine  thoughts 
were  exchanged  and  good  ideas  developed. 
Some  days  we  lingered  long  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  in  the  midst  of  friendly  people  time 
passed  quickly. 

Thirty  odd  schools  have  been  visited  so 
far.  These  visits  have  been  all  the  more 
enjoyed  because  the  children  of  the  schools 
where  we  have  been  so  plainly  enjoyed  our 
coming.  They  take  pleasure  and  pride  in 
showing  us  their  work  and  in  explaining 
what  they  are  doing. 

Teachers  Have  Their  Turn 

Now  that  all  of  the  principals  from  all  of 
the  schools  have  had  their  turns,  the  teachers 
(six  per  day)  are  going  places.  Primary 
teachers  are  taken  to  visit  other  primary 
classes  (usually  three  during  the  day),  in- 
termediate teachers  share  experiences  with 
teachers  of  like  grades,  and  the  upper  grades 
are  observed  by  the  teachers  of  upper 
grades.  This  makes  for  an  easy,  convenient 
way  of  handling  the  visiting  group. 

Supervisors  Substitute  for  Visiting  Teachers 

While  the  teachers  are  away  visiting,  sub- 
stitutes for  the  class  room  are  recruited 
partially  from  the  ranks  of  the  supervisory 
staff.  These  "substitute"  teachers  sometimes 
return  to  their  regular  work  with  pet  theo- 
ries deflated  but  with  a  more  understanding 
attitude  toward  rural  teaching  problems.  (I 
have  in  mind  vividly  the  rainy  day  situation 
in  a  leaky  rural  school  surrounded  by 
water.)  Resourcefulness  to  the  front ! 

Reactions  from  both  principals  and  teach- 
ers have  been  favorable.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  see 
other  teachers  working  and  to  hear  the 
pupil  response.  A  few  have  returned  dis- 
couraged, a  couple  disgruntled,  some  self- 
satisfied.  Others  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  they  haven't  a  corner  on  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. Many  have  come  away  enthused  and 
inspired. 

This  experiment  has  not  solved  all  our 
problems,  but  it  has  straightened  out  some 
of  them. 


TRY  A  TRAIN 
VACATION 


It  isn't  too  early  to  start  planning  your  summer  trip.  We'll  be  glad  to  help  you  with  free 
folders  and  detailed  information  about  any  of  the  vacation  places  listed  below  or  the 
dozens  of  others  along  our  lines. 

If  you  haven't  been  on  a  train  recently,  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  comfort  you  enjoy 
for  such  low  fares:  air-conditioning  that  keeps  you  cool  and  fresh  even  on  the  hottest 
days,  gaily  colored  interiors,  inexpensive  meals,  friendly  service. 

Remember,  too,  that  trains  get  you  there  faster.  And  you  arrive  rested — not  tired 
out  by  the  trip. 


MLX1LU.   By  train  you  can  see  a  lot  of 

Mexico  in  two  weeks.  Air-conditioned  trains 
on  Southern  Pacific's  West  Coast  of  Mexico 
Route  show  you  Guaymas  (stop  over  at  our 
new  Hotel  Playa  de  Cortes  for  a  bit  of  loafing 
or  deep-sea  fishing),  Mazatlan,  Guadalajara, 
Mexico  City.  Return  via  El  Paso,  if  you  wish. 
Write  for  our  famous  booklet,  I've  Been  to 
Mexico,  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 


EAST.  SEE  TWICE  AS  MUCH  on  your  trip 
East!  Go  on  one  of  Southern  Pacific's  Four 
Scenic  Routes  and  return  on  a  different  one. 
Choose  from  more  than  a  dozen  great  air- 
conditioned  trains :  including  the  Streamliner 
City  of  San  Francisco,  the  Sunset  Limited, 
Overland  Limited,  Golden  State  Limited  and 
Cascade.  Write  for  our  booklet,  Four  Scenic 
Routes  East. 


EVERGREEN  Just  a  day or  s°  from 

PLAYGROUND  ;s  the  Evergreen  Play 
ground  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Canada 
.  .  .  snow-capped  mountains,  cool  forests, 
flashing  rivers,  lakes  and  the  friendly  vaca- 
tion cities  of  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Van- 
couver and  Victoria.  Write  for  our  booklet. 
How  to  See  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


ALASKA    IN    You  can  see  Alaska  in  two 

Twn  wptkq  weeks  if  y°u  use  the  train 

1WU  WLtnD  between  here  and  a  Pa- 
cific Northwest  port.  The  time  the  train  saves 
gives  you  time  for  a  leisurely  cruise  up  the 
smooth  "Inside  Passage"  to  many  interest- 
ing Alaskan  towns.  The  cost  of  such  a  trip 
is  very  reasonable. 


For  booklets  mentioned  here  or  for  any  other  travel  information,  write  F.  S, 
McGinnis.  Department  W'J-3,  65  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif* 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 

For  many  years  we  considered  that  county  library  service  given  by 
means  of  a  book  truck  tvas  not  feasible  for  California.  The  Ventura 
County  Library  in  recent  years  has  been  experimenting  in  the  use  of 
a  book  truck  in  some  phase  of  its  service,  particularly  in  connection 
with  schools.  Miss  Topping  has  written  for  us  an  account  of  this  serv- 
ice, giving  us  not  only  the  reasons  for  it  and  the  methods  used  but  also 
what  she  feels  it  is  accomplishing.  We  are  watching  her  ivork  with 
interest. 


BOOKS  ON  WHEELS 

By  Elizabeth  R.  Topping., 
County  Librarian 

The  use  of  a  book  truck  in  Ventura 
County  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
fall  of  1936  when  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  service  by  sending  the  truck  to  the 
smaller  schools  of  the  county.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  doing  this  was  to  provide  more 
general  reading  books  for  the  children  who 
were  not  near  a  branch  library  and  who  de- 
pended upon  the  school  for  their  reading 
matter;  another  was  to  insure  better  care 
of  the  books  and  a  greater  use  of  them.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  some  of  the  larger 
schools  that  had  children  who  came  to  school 
on  the  bus  wanted  the  same  service.  Some- 
times those  schools  had  branch  libraries  near- 
by, but  the  children  had  no  opportunity  to 
go  to  them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  try  to  say  something  more  in  detail  of 
the  reasons  for  giving  this  service  to  both 
large  and  small  schools  and  of  the  principles 
underlying  them. 

To  say  that  the  present  curriculum  in  our 
schools  requires  more  books  than  ever  before 
is  to  state  a  generally  accepted  fact.  To  say 
the  funds  given  to  the  library  to  provide 
these  books  are  inadequate  is  another  fact. 
It  is  equally  trite  to  say  that  teachers  have 
more  than  their  share  of  the  world's  work 
and  that  to  burden  them  with  the  care  of  a 
library  in  addition  to  their  other  work  often 
results  in  the  neglect  of  the  books.  The  prob- 
lem of  school  reading  and  reference  work  is 
common  to  all  schools  and  in  this  particular 
case,  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  Ventura 
County  to  solve  it  through  a  method  of  dis- 
tribution :  the  book  truck. 

Ventura  County  Conditions 

Ventura  County  is  physically,  as  counties 
go  in  California,  a  small  compact  unit.  In  the 
early  days  of  county  library  service  it  took 
nearly  a  week  to  visit  some  of  the  branches ; 
some  had  to  be  reached  on  foot  or  horse- 
back. Today  good  roads  make  every  part  of 
the  county  accessible  except  in  case  of  a  bad 
•snow  or  rain  storm.  The  roads  stretch  out 
like  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand  from 
the  county  seat,  San  Buenaventura,  or  Ven- 
tura City.  The  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  the 
Rincon  Road  along  the  ocean  leading  to 
Santa  Barbara,  the  first  finger  goes  to  Ojai, 
the  middle  to  Fillmore/  Santa  Paula  and 
Piru,  the  third  over  the  Conejo  grade  and 
the  little  finger  along  the  coast  toward  Santa 
Monica.  This  compactness  makes  it  easy  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  makes  phy- 
sically possible  this  experiment  of  lending 
books  from  book  shelves  built  on  to  the  sides 
of  a  Ford  pick-up  truck. 

What  is  being  tried  in  regard  to  the 
schools  is  to  reach  the  children  who  do  not 
have  access  to  a  library  outside  of  the  school. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  located  in  towns 
where  there  are  branch  libraries,  but  since 


the  children  come  and  go  on  the  school  bus 
and  the  family  does  its  shopping  elsewhere, 
the  child  has  no  access  to  the  local  branch 
library.  The  only  books  it  has  are  those  at 
the    school. 

Difficulties  of  School  Libraries 

As  everyone  knows  school  libraries  are 
varying  quantities.  They  depend  greatly  up- 
on the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force.  It  is 
also  quite  expensive  to  maintain  separate 
adequate  libraries  for  general  reading  in 
every  school  with  the  funds  at  our  dis- 
posal. Such  books  have  to  be  delivered  to 
the  schools,  checked  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
sometimes  renewed,  and  often  fall  into  such 
a  dilapidated  state  that  they  must  be  dis- 
carded and  replaced  because  there  has  been 
no  one  to  look  after  them.  There  is  also  the 


problem  of  the  disappearance  of  books  lent 
to  the  schools.  Children  have  access  to  them 
at  times  when  no  one  is  in  charge  and  they 
get  mislaid  and  carried  away  without  a  rec- 
ord made  of  the  loan. 

The  Charm  of  the  Unusual 

Another  factor  enters  into  the  case.  There 
is  a  charm  about  a  library  that  comes  on 
wheels.  Many  teachers  say  that  when  there 
is  a  short  session  because  of  bad  weather 
and  the  truck'  does  not  "come,  the  children 
are  keenly  disappointed  and  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  next  coming.  When  the  truck 
drives  into  the  school  yard,  the  children 
crowd  around  it  with  the  books  they  are  re- 
turning and  become  absorbed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  new  ones.  They  consult  with 
the  librarian  and  the  other  children,  scan 
the  titles  and  tell  their  wants.  Each  time  the 
truck  comes  it  brings  a  different  selection 
suited  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  that  particular  school. 

The  truck  also  makes  a  closer  connection 


between  the  library  and  the  school.  It  brings 
special  requests  for  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  teacher  talks  over  her  difficulties  with 
the  assistant  and  the  next  time  the  truck 
comes  it  brings  the  books  to  meet  her  prob- 
lem. The  book  truck  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  books  in  the  school  room,  but 
it  does  mean  that  when  such  books  have 
served  their  use,  they  are  replaced  by  a 
different  collection;  nor  does  it  do  away 
with  reading  table  books  where  the  teacher 
wants  a  few  and  exchanges  them  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  does  insure  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  new  books,  better  care  of  all  books 
because  none  but  reference  books  stay  all 
year.  A  closer  touch  is  thus  established  and 
it  makes  for  better  understanding. 

Supervision    of   Book    Truck 

Perhaps  a  little  bit  about  the  organization 
of  this  service  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  book  truck  is  under  the  supervision  of 
a  trained  librarian  who  has  specialized  in 
children's  work.  A  special  collection  of 
books  is  allotted  to  her.  She  may  make  re- 
quests and  draw  upon  the  main  library  just 
as  any  other  branch.  She  makes  suggestions 
for  new  orders  of  books  and  these  are  filled 
whenever  funds  allow.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  she  makes  out  a  schedule  and  this 
schedule  is  maintained  except  when  there  is 
stormy  weather.  The  small  schools  are  vis- 
ited every  three  weeks,  the  larger  schools 
once  a  week.  Arrangements  are  made  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  schools  for  different 
classes  to  come  out  to  the  truck  at  different 
times  so  as  to  allow  for  personal  work  with 
each  child.  Wherever  necessary  two  persons 
go  with  the  truck.  To  very  small  schools  we 
send  out  one  of  our  clerically  trained  assist- 
ants who  has  worked  under  our  trained  li- 
brarian. The  librarian  in  charge  plans  the 
schedule  so  as  to  cover  the  county  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  The  purchasing  agent 
says  that  the  cost  is  1.485  cents  a  mile  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  truck. 

Construction  of  Moving  Library 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  truck 
itself  and  the  sedan  which  is  used  as  a  truck. 
The  truck  is  a  Ford  now  over  two  years  old. 
The  carpenter  who  is  on  the  library  staff 
built  book  cases  on  either  side.  The  back 
can  be  let  down  as  a  desk.  The  assistants 
carry  card  tables  and  camp  chairs  as  well  as 
the  necessary  records  and  stamps  and  pads 
etc.,  for  charging  books.  The  librarian  or 
her  assistant  drives.  The  car  is  driven  to 
the  rear  of  the  library  where  it  can  be 
easily  loaded  from  the  truck  collection. 
The  sedan  has  bookcases  in  the  back  which 
unfold  but  look  like  a  large  trunk  when 
closed.  There  is  no  lifting  that  a  woman 
cannot  do  easily.  Books  are  taken  in  at  one 
school  on  the  route  and  often  given  out  at 
the  next.  Seven  people  work  part  of  their 
time  on  the  truck.  Their  truck  schedules  are 
necessarily  very  irregular.  On  long,  trips 
to  the  mountain  schools  a  start  is  made  at 
five-thirty  in  the  morning  and  books  are 
given  out  at  the  noon  hour  at  two  schools. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  librarian  in 
charge  each  assistant  takes  care  of  her  own 
circulation  and  supply  of  books.  Each  school 
is  considered  separately  and  served  as  a  unit. 

The  cost  is  divided  between  the  school  and 
the  community  libraries.  Both  school  books 
and  general  books  are  used  on  the  truck,  and 
the  truck  is  budgeted  in  both  school  and  gen- 
eral funds.  The  salaries  are  all  paid  from 
the  general  fund.  A  great  saving  is  made 
by   not   maintaining   large   school   or    class 
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room  libraries  in  schools  which  the  book 
truck  visits.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of 
books  certain  magazines  are  taken  for  truck 
service  and  circulated  to  adults  and  children. 

Other  Features  of  Book  Truck 

The  giving  out  of  books  is  not  the  only 
work  of  the  truck.  It  delivers  shipments 
to  branches  and  schools  and  often  gives  an 
opportunity  for  an  official  visit  to  a  branch 
or  school  or  for  story  telling.  The  sign  on 
the  side  is  good  advertising  for  the  library 
and  the  truck  itself  creates  considerable 
interest. 

But  after  all  the  main  object  is  to  en- 
courage that  love  of  good  books  and  reading 
that  all  librarians  desire.  Does  a  book  wagon 
or  truck  do  this?  To  judge  from  actual  tes- 
timony given  by  teachers,  it  has  induced 
children  to  read  whole  books  who  never  had 
read  any  through  before.  Everywhere  the 
truck  goes  we  have  the  eloquent  testimony 
of  an  aroused  and  intelligent  interest  in 
books.  The  teachers  tell  us  that  it  means 
something  different  for  a  child  to  go  out  to 
the  truck  and  choose  his  own  book.  There  is 
nothing  routine  or  matter  of  course  about 
it.  The  child  meets  the  librarian  outdoors, 
often  in  the  sunshine,  and  finds  her  a  friend 
and  helper.  He  picks  a  clean  gayly  illustrated 
book  and  before  he  knows  it  he  is  reading. 
The  librarian  follows  up  his  reading  and 
he  is  no  longer  that  problem,  a  non-reader. 

Books  for  Mother  and  Father,  Too 

One  of  the  by-products  is  that  the  adults 
come  to  the  truck  as  well  as  the  children,  and 
mother  and  father  and  children  choose  their 
books  together.  This  is  noticeable  at  a  school 
like  Torrey  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  where 
the  coming  of  the  truck  is  an  event  of  the 
first  moment. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
schools  where  we  do  not  use  the  book  truck 
for  circulating  books.  All  of  these  schools 
but  one  are  larger  schools.  The  small  one 
is  one  in  which  the  teacher  prefers  to  use 
discards  entirely  for  general  reading  because 
her  children  are  Spanish  speaking  and  con- 
sist of  a  floating  population.  In  the  other 
schools  we  have  several  cases  where  a  cen- 
tral school  library  is  maintained  with  a 
teacher  in  charge  at  regular  periods.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  happy  arrangement  especially 
when  the  teacher  librarian  is  given  school 
time  to  select  new  books,  to  care  for  her 
collection  and  records  and  really  enjoys  the 
work  of  helping  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

"Outcomes"   of  the  Project 

In  closing  this  short  summary  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  book  truck  and  the  principles 
of  the  service  the  points  that  seem  to  stand 
out  in  a  county  of  the  physical  formation  of 
Ventura,  are  that  the  truck  gives  out  books 
under  trained  supervision  of  people  who 
know  books  and  children,  that  it  brings  fresh 
material  to  the  schools  in  an  economical 
way,  that  it  brings  the  school,  the  library  and 
the  neighborhood  closer  together  and  that 
it  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  physical  care 
of  the  books.  For  the  smaller  school  it  solves 
the  problem  of  the  school  library ;  for  the 
larger  school  whose  children  have  no  access 
to  libraries,  it  brings  them  into  touch  with 
a  highly  civilizing  institution. 


and  additional  teaching  aids  available  for 
their  use.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  cer- 
tain units  taught  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  with  possible  integra- 
tive units  in  the  high  school  and  junior 
college.  The  Art  and  Music  Departments 
collaborated  with  the  Visual  Education  De- 
partment in  preparing  the  exhibit.  Mrs. 
Grace  W.  Broom  is  Librarian  of  the  City 
Schools  Professional  Library. 

1  i  1 

Miss  Helen  Luce  has  resigned  from  the 
Plumas  County  Library  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  First  Assistant  Librarian  in  the 
Solano  County  Library  March  l.  Miss  Luce 
is  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  School  of 
Library  Science. 

1  1  i 

Joseph  Belloli  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Pacific  Grove  Public  Library  to  suc- 
ceed Ethel  DeWitt.  Mr.  Belloli  was  grad- 
uated from  the '  University  of  California 
School  of  Librarianship  in  1935,  and  since 
then  has  been  in  the  reference  department  of 
the  San.  Jose  Public  Library. 


Mrs.  Carol  Ives  Alderson  took  the  posi- 
tion of  Senior  Blind  Section  Librarian  at 
the  State  Library,  February  l.  Mrs.  Aider- 
son  has  had  experience  in  the  Kern  County 
Library  and  the  University  of  California 
Library.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  School  of  Librarianship. 


The  Monterey  County  Library  is  now 
settled  in  the  interesting  new  court  house  in 
Salinas.  The  space  formerly  occupied  in  the 
Salinas  Public  Library  building  had  become 
completely  inadequate.  Ellen  Frink,  the 
county  librarian,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  present  quarters  which  seem  convenient 
and  pleasant. 

On  January  10  San  Mateo  County  Li- 
brary dedicated  a  new  building  for  the  Fran- 
cisquito  branch  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Ravenswood  School  in  East  Palo  Alto. 
County  Librarian  Clara  Dills  had  arranged 
a  program  which  was  carried  out  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  school.  The  audience  then 
adjourned  to  the  library  building  next  door 
and  found  it  attractive,  well  lighted  and 
comfortable.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were 
attended  by  four  of  the  five  county  super- 
visors, many  community  leaders  who  had 
assisted  in  the  building  campaign  and  li- 
brarians. 


NEWS  NOTES 
Recently  the  Visual  Education  Department 
of  the   Santa   Monica  Public   Schools   held 
an  exhibit  in  the  Central  Library  to  show  to 
the  teachers   the   kinds   of   visual   material 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at     San     Francisco's     most 

famous    French    restaurant.     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtter  29S0 


New  'Books 
for  Teachers 

HOCKETT  AND  JACOBSEN 

Modem  Practices  in 
the  Elementary  School 

A  practical  new  book  that  treats  ele- 
mentary education  as  a  broad,  bal- 
anced, and  dynamic  program  of  child 
development.    $2.60. 

REED 

Psychology  of  Elementary 
School  Subjects,  Revised 

A  standard  scientific  treatment  in  a  new 
and  completely  up-to-date  edition,  with 
increased  emphasis  on  organization,  on 
motivation,  and  on  individual  differ- 
ences.   $2.40. 

RACE 

The  Psychology  of  Learning 
Through  Experience 

This  new  book  gives  an  integrated 
picture  of  modern  teaching  methods, 
modern  educational  psychology,  and 
modern  educational  philosophy.  $2.00. 

NORTON  AND  NORTON 

Foundations  of 
Curriculum  Building 

An  important  book  in  which  the  au- 
thors bring  together  and  appraise  the 
findings  of  important  researches  and 
investigations  bearing  upon  curriculum 
revision.    $3.00. 

Prices  subject  to  discount. 

GINN 

AND  COMPANY 

45  Second  Street,  San  I 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

The  work  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
is  beginning  to  take  form  and  before  long 
we  hope  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  out- 
line a  definite  state-wide  program  and  ap- 
point a  competent  Executive  Secretary,  de- 
voting his  whole  time  to  the  work,  who 
shall  put  into  final  shape  the  educational 
scheme. 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  one  of  your  Directors 
and  your  former  President,  has  graciously 
assumed  my  responsibility  on  the  committee 
of  seven  who  have  the  burden  of  the  com- 
mittee work.  As  soon  as  the  plan  is  thor- 
oughly developed,  School  Boards  will  be  ad- 
vised by  their  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  their  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter. 

Many  persons  have  inquired  concerning 
what  action  Governing  Boards  should  take 
with  respect  to  teachers  who  attain  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years  before  June  30,  1938. 
Action  has  already  been  decided  upon  by 
many  Boards  throughout  the  State.  Some 
Boards  have  adopted  an  arbitrary  rule  ter- 
minating all  employment  at  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  Others  have  made  re-employment 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  impos- 
ing- the  burden  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
deciding  which  teachers  are  competent  and 
which  ones  are  no  longer  capable  of  efficient 
service.  By  this  rule  the  District  does  not 
lose  the  services  of  outstanding  teachers,  but 
does  escape  the  necessity  of  retaining  incom- 
petent ones,  that  is,  assuming  the  Superin- 
tendent is  wise  enough  to  make  the  proper 
decision  respecting  those  who  are  and  those 
who  are  not  competent.  The  former  rule, 
which  arbitrarily  terminates  employment, 
avoids  the  necessity  of  doubtful  decision  and 
permits  the  bringing  in  at  lower  levels  of 
fine  teachers  to  strengthen  the  entire  faculty. 
It  avoids  the  inevitable  charge  of  playing 
politics,  in  choosing  between  the  competent 
and 'incompetent  teacher.  Each  rule  has  much 
to  commend  it.  Our  own  Board  has,  after 
rather  thorough  and  prolonged  consideration, 
adopted  the  one  for  arbitrary  termination  of 
employment. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Each  year  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendents,  now  known 
as  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, is  the  mecca  for  school  admin- 
istrators in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
O  f  late  years  considerable  interest  has  been 
evidened  in  these  conventions  by  "lay  friends 
of  education"  who  find  in  these  formal 
and  informal  gatherings  fine  inspiration  for 
closer  understanding  of  the  two  groups.  To 
quote  one  of  our  most  successful  California 
school  administrators:  "The  whole  matter  of 
lay  interest  in  education  is  one  which  partic- 
ularly should  present  a  challenge  to  school 
board  members  and  school  administrators 
for  they  are  the  authorities  directly  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  our  public  schools,  and 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  education,  and  their  activities  should 
merit  the  confidence  and  understanding  of 
the  lay  groups." 


Among  California  school  board  members 
attending  the  1938  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  are  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Rounsavelle  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board;  Mr. 
F.  M.  Turner  of  Fresno  and  Mr.  Rolla 
I  layes  of  Santa  Ana. 

Much  gratification  is  felt  by  the  C.  S.  T. 
A.  in  the  election  of  Dr.  John  A.  Sexson, 
to  the  National  Presidency  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  Dr. 
Sexson  is  also  President  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  and  has  been  for 
some  years  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Pasadena. 


COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING 
SCHOOLS 

(Rehearings  may  be  granted  by  the  Courts 
in   the  follozving  cases.) 

In  the  case  of  Angelis,  a  minor,  vs.  Foster, 
et  al,  92  C.  A.  D.  228,  decided  Jan.  26,  1938, 
the  Court  held  that  a  school  is  not  liable  for 
injuries  received  from  an  automobile  col- 
lision by  a  pupil  while  crossing  the  street, 
even  though  the  District  did  on  that  date 
fail  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  the  District's 
regular  bus  transportation  service.  The 
Court  held  that  it  was  the  driver's  negli- 
gence, and  not  the  District's  neglect,  which 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury. 

In  the  case  of  Ogando  vs.  Carquinez 
Grammar  School  District,  92  C.  A.  D.  242, 
decided  Jan.  27,  1938,  the  defendant  was 
held  liable  in  damages  for  the  death  of  a 
pupil  while  engaged  in  playing  the  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  The  play  of  the  pupils  was 
not  being  supervised  at  the  time  by  the 
teachers,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  The  pupils  se- 
lected as  a  home  base  for  the  game  a  posi- 
tion near  the  center  of  a  French  door  lead- 
ing into  the  auditorium.  This  door  had  a 
number  of  panes  of  glass  and  when  the 
Ogando  pupil  ran  to  the  base  she  accidentally 
pushed  her  arm  through  a  pane  of  glass  and 
died  as  a  consequence  of  a  cut  causing 
excess  flow  of  blood.  The  Court  in  effect 
held  it  was  negligence  for  the  teachers  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  select  a  dangerous  loca- 
tion for  the  play. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  attention  was 
called  to  the  case  of  Bellman  vs.  San  Fran- 
cisco High  School  District,  94  C.  D.  561, 
wherein  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  the 
District  liable  for  a  child  injured  while  going 
through  tumbling  exercises.  The  Supreme 
Court  had,  just  prior  to  that  date,  granted 
a  re-hearing  in  the  case  and  the  final  decision 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  section  of  the 
C.  S.  T.  A.  Legislative  Committee  was  held 
in  Oakland  February  12th  for  the  considera- 
tion of  probable  legislative  studies  during 
the  months  preceding  the  September  conven- 
tion. Members  of  this  committee  include 
Mr.  J.  Harold  Caulfield,  of  San  Francisco, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Bevil,  Sacramento,  Dr.  Louise 
Hector  of  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Allen, 
Jr.,  of  Oakland.  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter  is 
general  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SCHOOL    REVENUES    THREATENED    BY 
DRASTIC  LAND  TAX  PROPOSAL 

By  Herbert  F.  Ormsby 

Realizing  the  impoverished  situation  into 
which  California  schools  would  be  thrown  by 
the  repeal  of  the  present  sales  tax,  appre- 
hension is  felt  when  any  organized  attempt 
is  made  to  repeal  the  present  law  without 
substitution  of  a  better  plan  to  secure  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  public  education.  Mr. 
Herbert  F.  Ormsby,  Director  of  the  Research 
Department  of  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  given  us  the  explanatory 
article  following: 

It  appears  certain  that  an  Initiative  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  to  repeal  the  retail 
sales  tax  and  to  substitute  the  old  "Single 
Tax"  panacea  of  taxing  land  values  in  place 
of  our  present  state  and  local  tax  system, 
will  appear  on  the  ballot  at  the  general 
election  next  November. 

This  is  a  dangerous  and  deceptive  pro- 
posal. It  holds  forth  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
voters  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  complex 
details  of  our  present  governmental  and 
revenue  structure,  all  of  the  immediate  self 
interest  appeal  of  repealing  visible  taxes 
which  can  be  seen  and  felt,  and  the  apparent 
exemption  of  homes,  personal  property  or 
improvements  from  taxation. 

The  innocent-looking-  legal  phraseology  of 
this  measure  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood 
by  the  average  reader  appears  to  hold  forth 
all  of  these  immediate  benefits,  but  it  does 
not  give  the  slightest  conception  of  the  alter- 
native method  of  taxation  which  would  be 
placed  in  the  State  Constitution,  or  of  the 
dangerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  those 
provisions. 

The  effects  of  this  alternative  method  of 
taxation  are  further  obscured  by  provisions 
for  a  ten-year  transition  period.  They  can 
be  seen  clearly  only  by  economists  and  tax 
experts.  These  authorities  assure  us  that  this 
proposal  is  an  impractical  and  inequitable 
attempt  to  apply  the  old  "Single  Tax"  doc- 
trine for  the  confiscation  of  rental  values  of 
privately  owned  land,  and  that  its  ultimate 
result  will  be  to  completely  wipe  out  the  mar- 
ket value  of  all  land  in  this  state,  which  rep- 
resents to  present  owners  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  at  least  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 
The  fundamental  basis  of  the  "Single  Tax" 
theory  is  the  sincere  but  fanatical  belief  of 
its  followers  that  the  private  ownership  of 
land  is  a  great  social  evil,  the  cause  of  pov- 
erty or  depressions,  and  that  therefore  our 
present  economic  system  in  so  far  as  it  al- 
lows the  ownership  of  land,  must  be  changed. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished as  provided  in  the  measure,  is  by  the 
exemption  of  improvements  and  tangible 
personal  property  from  the  property  tax  base 
and  the  pyramiding  of  a  confiscatory  bur- 
den of  tax  levies  upon  the  present  owners 
of  land  at  a  rate  high  enough  to  take  all  of 
its  annual  rental  value,  and  thus  destroy  any 
market  value  it  might  have. 

Repeal  of  the  state's  retail  sales  tax  and 
other  taxes  repealed  by  this  proposal  would 
make  it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  find 
new  sources  from  which  to  raise  revenues 
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of  more  than  $100,000,000,  annually  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  state's  present  income. 
The  measure  does  not  specifically  provide 
that  the  legislature  must  levy  a  $100,000,- 
000  ad  valorem  tax  on  local  property,  but  it 
repeals  the  present  constitutional  provision 
limiting  such  a  tax  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
state's  budget,  and  it  leaves  no  practical  al- 
ternative as  a  method  for  raising  the  major- 
ity of  these  necessary  state  revenues. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  $320,000,000 
annually  now  raised  by  local  taxes  of  cities, 
counties  and  districts  are  levied  upon  assess- 
ments of  improvements  and  personal  prop- 
erty. Their  exemption  would  pyramid  this 
entire  burden  upon  assessments  on  land 
values.  This  step  alone  would  take  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  actual  and  potential  rental 
value  of  all  privately  owned  land  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  indicated  by  present  assessments. 
The  addition  of  the  state  ad  valorem  tax 
would  very  quickly  bring  a  break-down  of 
the  local  revenue  system  including  school 
districts,  cities  and  counties. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  injustice  to  the 
present  owners  of  land  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  whose  savings  are  invested 
in  loans  secured  by  the  market  value  of  such 
land,  there  is  also  the  equally  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  essential  services  of 
government,  such  as  education,  relief,  and 
protection  to  persons  and  property  can  be 
maintained  from  the  actual  revenues  which 
might  be  raised  by  such  a  tax  plan. 

Revenue  requirements  of  three  or  more 
overlapping  tax  jurisdictions  are  involved. 
The  combined  local  tax  levies  have  increased 
some  $67,000,000  since  the  low  point  of 
1933-34,  and  these  increasing  levies  are 
already  bringing  a  threat  of  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  bankruptcies  in  some  counties. 

One  of  the  fallacies  in  this  proposal  is 
the  assumption  of  its  proponents,  that  the 
market  value  of  privately  owned  land  can  be 
taxed  out  of  existence  and  still  continue  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment,  levy, 
and  collection  of  taxes.  The  owners  of  un- 
developed farm  lands,  vacant  lots,  or  partly 
improved  lands  will  only  continue  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  hope  or  belief  that  they  will  get 
back  their  investment  or  some  profit  through 
its  full  development  or  sale  at  some  future 
time.  If  that  hope  is  removed,  such  property 
will  go  on  the  delinquent  tax  roll,  and  the 
actual  tax  levy  will  have  to  be  pyramided 
on  the  remaining  owners  of  developed  prop- 
erty. 

Such  a  ruinous  cycle  of  tax  delinquencies 
and  pyramiding  levies  may  look  good  to  the 
Single  Taxer,  whose  objective  is  to  reform 
our  economic  system  by  taxing  land  out  of 
private  ownership,  but  it  offers  an  alarming 
prospect  to  those  interested  in  preserving 
"home  rule"  by  local  governments,  and  in 
maintaining  the  essential  services  provided 
by  districts,  cities  and  counties. 

Properties  on  the  delinquent  tax  rolls  pro- 
vide no  funds  for  the  support  of  local  gov- 
ernments. Furthermore,  taxation  of  land 
values  to  the  degree  contemplated  in  this 
measure,  if  put  into  practical  effect,  undoubt- 
edly would  require  the  centralization  of  all 
budget  control,  assessment,  and  tax  levying 
powers  in  one  agency — the  state  government. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
initiative  proposal  is  looked  upon  not  only 
as  a  threat  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
state,  but  also  as  a  threat  to  the  entire 
structure  of  local  government,  including  the 
school  system. 


"SAFETY   FIRST" 

By  Niel  Nielsen 

Many  and  varied  are  the  plans  and  devices 
of  Safety-conscious  groups  to  bring  home  to 
individuals  the  responsibilities  assumed  by 
every  person  who  attempts  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile. Brief  mention  was  made  in  this  mag- 
azine last  month  to  the  unique  campaign 
originated  in  the  Long  Beach  schools,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Klopp,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Traffic  Council.  Students  from 
Polytechnic  High  School  were  selected  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  "Safety,"  and  the 
following  address  (somewhat  abbreviated) 
was  delivered  recently  by  one  of  these  stu- 
dents, IMel  Nielsen,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  State  Safety  Council: 

It  is  sad  but  true,  that  when  the  alarm 
clock  rings  in  the  morning,  out  of  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  it  awakens  who  are  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  4100  will  be  injured  during  the  day  in 
car  crashes  and  108  of  these  will  never  hear 
the  alarm  clock  again.  This  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life  can  and  must  be  prevented !  The 
total  of  motor  injuries  to  almost  a  million 
persons  last  year  must  somehow  jar  us  to 
our  senses,  and  to  a  realization  of  the 
appalling  risks  of  motoring. 

Suppose  the  railroads  or  the  steamship 
companies  or  any  other  corporation  killed 
40,000  persons  in  a  single  year  and  injured 
over  a  million.  Suppose  also  that  the  chief 
cause  of  all  this  death  and  destruction  was 
pure  human  carelessness.  Can  you  imagine 
the  oratory,  the  denunciations,  and  the  gen- 
eral fury  ?  Yet  the  cold  lines  of  tpye  seem 
to  mean  nothing  to  us  when  we  read  in  met- 
ropolitan newspapers  that  11  persons  died 
outright  ill  a  single  week-end  in  our  own 
Los  Angeles.  Do  we  realize  that  we  in 
America  are  submitting  to  the  greatest  de- 
struction of  life  and  limb  ever  recorded  in 
human  history  outside  of  war? 

If  today's  automobile  accident  death  rate 
were  true  with  the  roads  or  cars  of  yester- 
day either  of  these  might  be  to  blame.  But 
today  we  find  fine  paved  highways,  cars  with 
all  steel  bodies,  and  motor  laws  and  pre- 
cautions that  should  make  any  driving  safe. 
That  sixty-one  percent  of  our  accidents 
occur  on  straight  roads,  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  occur  on  clear  days,  and  that  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  occur  when  the  driver  has 
straight-ahead  vision  of  the  road  should 
prove  that  our  driving  facilities  are  not  to 
blame.  As  a  matter  of  fact  with  that  modern- 
equipped,  quiet,  smooth-riding  car,  why 
should  there  be  any  accidents  ? 

In  1936,  36,000  were  killed,  in  1937,  40- 
000  were  killed;  7300  persons  killed  as  a 
result  of  speeding;  7400  persons  killed  when 
operators  drove  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  and  failed  to  yield  the  right  of  way. 
These  huge  totals  of  death  and  destruction 
merely  emphasize  what  everyone  who  uses 
the  public  road  knows  from  personal  obser- 
vation :  That  a  large  proportion  of  motor- 
ists drive  in  a  manner  which  not  only  en- 
dangers their  own  lives  and  safety,  but 
the  lives  and  safety  of  everyone  else  who 
uses  the  public  road. 

By  a  campaign  of  safe  driving  we  must 
establish  effective  discipline  for  motorists. 
It  is  silly  to  wait  until  a  reckless  driver 
has  killed  someone  before  depriving  h 
his  license.  Any  reckless  driver  is  a  public 
enemy  number  one.  He  constantly  end  - 

your  life  and  mine,  and  we've  got  to  regard 
him  as  a  disgrace  and  a  menace  to  us. 

Then,   too,    for   his   own  sake   if   for   no 


other,  the  careful  motorist  must  d 
enough    for  himself   and   ti. 
too.  He  must  keep  those  "prancing  1). 
back  where  he  can  stop  them  when 

the  other  fellow  makes  a  fool  move:  and 
he  must  value  his  neck  above  the  right-of- 
way  for  he  must  remember  that  there  are 
drunks,  slow  thinkers,  and  even  cripples 
who  may  know  how  to  operate  motor 
vehicles. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  power  in  that  car 
of  yours,  but  when  on  the  open  road  you 
are  tempted  to  step  on  the  gas.  for  your 
own  sake  if  for  no  other  be  a  SAFE  and 
SANE  driver— DEATH  may  lurk  at  the 
next  corner. 


MONROVIA  -  ARCADIA  -  DUARTE 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

An  informative  and  delightfully  illustrated 
brochure  has  been  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tive Department  of  the  Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte  High  School,  descriptive  of  not  only 
High  School  facilities,  but  of  the  several 
elementary  schools  within  the  district  as 
well.  Although  practically  no  effects  of  the 
1933  earthquake  were  felt  in  this  area,  mem- 
bers of  the  school  boards  ordered  an  official 
survey  of  school  buildings,  which  brought 
to  light  certain  hazards  not  previously 
known.  Since  that  time  an  almost  complete 
reconstruction  program  has  been  under  way, 
and  the  result  is  an  exceptionally  well 
planned  group  of  school  buildings  adequately 
safeguarded  and  capable  of  caring  for  school 
needs  for  some  time  to  come.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Krenz  is  President  of  the  High  School 
Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  J.  Warren 
Ayer  has  been  for  some  years  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Union  High  School  and  Monrovia 
Elementarv  Schools. 
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TRADE   EXTENSION    CLASSES    IN 
BURBANK 

By  R.  E.  Johnson,  Member  Board  of 

Education,  and  G.  G.  Trout,  Principal 

Evening  School 

In  no  other  place  in  California  has  adult 
education  been  more  popular  than  in  Bur- 
bank,  a  city  of  about  25,000  people,  located 
ten  miles  north  of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
In  this  hillside  town,  home  of  Warner 
Brothers'  First  National  Studios,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation,  and  lesser  industries, 
there  are  two  adult  schools — the  Burbank 
Evening  High  School  of  which  the  Lock- 
heed Trade  Extension  unit  is  a  part,  and 
the  John  Burroughs  Evening  High  School. 

Last  year  these  schools,  minus  the  Trade 
Extension,  served  approximately  one-third 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  city.  There 
were  sixty-two  separate  classes  covering  the 
subjects  of  English,  Social  Science,  Lan- 
guages, Music,  Commerce,  Home  Economics, 
Recreation  and  Industrial  Arts,  the  latter 
being  in  the  majority. 

The  Lockheed  Trade  Extension  Unit 
consists  of  fifteen  highly  specialized  classes 
in  aircraft  manufacturing,  most  of  which 
are  offered  at  the  plant.  These  courses  are 
three  in  Drafting  and  Technical  Related 
Subjects,  Machine  Shop,  Tool  and  Die  Mak- 
ing, Template  Layout,  Sheet  Metal  Hand 
Forming,  Sheet  Metal  Machine  Operating, 
three  in  Sheet  Metal  Assembly,  Aluminum 
Welding,  Steel  Welding,  Inspection,  and 
Airplane  Mechanics.  The  instructors  are 
factory  superintendents  and  foremen,  es- 
pecially trained  by  the  State  Division  of 
Trades  and  Industries.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
350  students  in  all  the  classes,  except  Air- 
plane Mechanics,  are  Lockheed  employees. 
This  arrangement  is  necessary  to  qualify  for 
Federal  Aid  through  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Deen  Acts  subsidizing  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  skilled  airplane  workers, 
and  the  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
the  Lockheed  Trade  Extension  Unit  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1937.  It  offered 
the  most  practical  way  for  the  schools  to 
sei've  the  public.  Knowing  this,  and  the  de- 
sires of  its  citizens  to  meet  this  challenge 
in  the  aircraft  field,  Burbank  School  and 
Lockheed  officials  pooled  their  assets  and 
interests  for  their  mutual  good. 

Today,  although  the  school  has  been  in 
session  less  than  a  year,  officials  of  both 
schools  and  plant  can  point  to  progress  far 
surpassing  their  greatest  expectations.  As 
an  illustration,  out  of  148  men  with  a  variety 
of  training  and  experience  hired  over  a 
period  of  about  two  months,  33  percent  had 
to  be  dismissed.  The  labor  cost  alone  for 
training  these  men  before  they  could  be 
placed  on  assembly  production  was  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
waste  of  time,  material  and  equipment.  Still 
33  percent  of  them  had  to  lose  their  jobs 
at  a  time  when  airplane  manufacturers  were 
actually  clamoring  for  workers. 

Under  the  present  set-up  new  employees 
are  trained  in  the  factory  to  do  the  job  ex- 
actly as  demanded,  with  the  privilege  of 
continuing  their  training  indefinitely.  They 
pay  nothing.  They  give  only  their  time  and 
energy.  The  state  and  federal  government 
bears  the  cost.  As  a  consequence  the  school 
can  offer  last  minute  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  dollars-and-cents  value  to  its  citizens, 
thereby  aiding  materially  in  making  rapid 
trade  and  industrial  adjustments  and  allevi- 
ating economic  pressure, 


THE  SANTA  ANA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

By  George  R.  Wells 
President,  Board  of  Education,  Santa  Ana 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  said  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  that  "One  answer  to  the 
problem  (of  education)  is  the  junior  college, 
an  institution  which  has  shown  us  by  its 
rapid  expansion  that  there  is  need  for  it. 
First  conceived  only  forty  years  ago,  this 
two-year  unit  of  public  education  following 
high  school  is  to  be  found  today  in  most  of 
our  larger  cities." 

Santa  Ana  comes  close  to  being  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  field  since  its  Junior 
College  is  now  in  its  23rd  year.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  Santa  Ana  Junior  College 
has  always  been  threefold  and  I  feel  its 
success  may  be  attributed  to  these  three 
reasons : 

First,  we  believe  that  each  student  is  a 
separate  individual  differing,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  from  all  other  students  and  as  such 
should  be  given  individual  treatment.  In 
this  way  each  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to 
advance  as  far  as  his  talents  will  permit.  We 
recognize  at  the  same  time,  the  requirements 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  by  holding 
our  academic  standards  high,  enable  those 
who  desire  it  to  continue  their  educational 
program. 

Second,  we  believe  in  furnishing  the  stu- 
dent with  the  best  of  instructors  and  in  de- 
veloping him  in  an  all-around  way  so  that 
he  may  be  better  equipped  for  the  battle 
of  life.' 

Third,  we  believe  each  student  is  a  grow- 
ing personality  and  should  be  treated  in  a 
sympathetic,  kindly  way.  In  other  words  we 
do  not  believe  students  should  be  subjected 
to  machine  or  mass  education. 


CONSTITUTION 
APPRECIATION 

By  BERNARD  C.  ELY, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Stanford  University 

FEATURES 

550   Questions  and  Answers 

Covering  All  Phases  of  the 

U.   S.   Constitution 

Complete  Discussion  of  Historical 
Background  of  the 
U.   S.   Constitution 

Copy  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 

Dictionary  of  Political  Terms 

(Suitable  for  Junior  High 
and   High  School   Use) 

Bound  6x9  Volume,   $1.25 

Pacific  Coast  Publishing  Co. 

2020  Eye  Street 
Bakersfield,    California 


NEWS  NOTES 

Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Taft 
Schools  and  the  Taft  Co-ordinating  Council 
two  twelve-week  courses  leading  to  Univer- 
sity credits  are  being  offered  this  spring  in 
the  city  of  Taft,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Dr.  Starbuck  is  widely  known  as  an  educator 
and  has  recently  edited  a  series  of  books 
under  the  title  of  "Living  Through  Biog- 
raphy" which  are  in  general  use  in  many 
California  schools. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Public 
Schools  Business  Officials  Association  will 
be  held  at  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  March 
16   17,  18,  and  19. 

An  excellent  and  varied  program  has  been 
provided  looking  toward  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
Association  to  provide  efficient  business  ad- 
ministration for  the  schools  of  our  state. 
Speakers  include  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Osman  R.  Hull  of  University  of  South- 
ern California,  representatives  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  from 
many  California  schools.  Mr.  G.  L.  Aynes- 
worth  will  discuss  "Supplies  from  a  Trus- 
tee's Point  of  View"  on  Friday  morning. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  needed 
legislation. 

Because  of  the  close  affiliation  between 
Public  School  Business  Officials  and  Trus- 
tees, it  is  hoped  that  many  trustees  may  be 
able  to  attend  this  convention. 


A  recent  survey  of  mid-western  and  east- 
ern states,  conducted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  reveals  threatened 
school  deficits  in  at  least  eight  states.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Tennessee  and 
Florida  are  among  those  listed.  While  it  is 
probable  that  current  income  will  safeguard 
the  schools  during  the  present  year,  such 
apparent  conditions  cannot  fail  but  inspire 
all  governing  boards  to  the  most  careful" 
scrutiny  and  consideration  of  budgets  so 
that  such  a  situation  shall  not  prevail  in 
California. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  School  Trustees  will  be  held  in  Mo- 
desto on  March  11th  with  Dr.  E.  F.  Sodes- 
trom,  President,  presiding.  Mr.  G.  L.  Aynes- 
worth  will  address  the  group,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  round  table  discussion  of 
school  matters. 


Mr.  John  R.  Williams,  San  Joaquin 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  se- 
lected April  23rd  as  the  date  for  his  annual 
Trustees  Institute  which  will  be  held  in 
Stockton.  Mr.  George  Ohm,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Skinner,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Trustees  Unit,  will  assist 
with  the  program.  Speakers  include  Dr.  Wal- 
ter F.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  G.  Levin  Aynes- 
worth. 


The  regular  quarterly  Executive  Board 
meeting  of  the  California  School  Trustees 
Association  will  be  held  April  9th  in  Bakers- 
•field.  Legislative  needs  and  important  sum- 
mer activities  are  to  be  .considered,  and  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  1938  convention  will 
be  ov.  dined. 
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California  School  Trustees  Association 

(Accredited  under  School  Code  Section  2:1520) 


G.  L.  Aynesworth,  President  E.  W.  McDermott,  Second  Vice-President 
Fresno  Pittsburg 

Geo.  W.  Wells,  First  Vice-President  Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive  Secretary 
Santa  Ana  Bakersfield 


Organized  for  the  protection,  maintenance, 
and  advancement  of  free  public  education  in 
California. 

Read  the  "Trustees  Section"  in  this  maga- 
zine each  month. 

Membership  by  School  District  only. 

Annual  dues  based  on  A.  D.  A. 

Under  500  A.  D.  A 0.00 

500  to  5,000  A.D.  A 10.00 

5,000  to  20,000  A.  D.  A 25.00 

20,000  and  over 50.00 


Annual  Convention  .  .  Los  Angeles  .  .  September  35  4,  5,  li 
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Edgar  E.  Muller,  principal  of  the  Westlake 
Junior  High  School  in  Oakland,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Alameda  County  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
through  the  sudden  death  of  his  long  time 
friend,  David  E.  Martin.  Mr.  Muller  was 
unanimously  recommended  for  the  office  at 
a  meeting  of  Alameda  County  educators 
which  included  Alameda,  Oakland  and  Berk- 
eley City  systems  and  the  district  superin- 
tendents from  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Muller  has  been  almost  twenty  years 
in  the  Oakland  schools.  The  first  half  of  this 
time  he  spent  as  principal  of  the  Lakeview 
Elementary  School ;  and  later,  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Westlake  Junior  High  School, 
he  became  its  principal.  Only  to  pass  through 
his  school,  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  much  beloved  principal.   It  is  said  of 


Edgar  E.  Muller 

him  that  he  can  call  by  name  and  knows 
the  personal  traits  of  all  Westlake's  1130 
pupils  and  that  he  can  sit  by  the  hour  with 
lists  of  alumnae  before  him  talking  about 
them  and  their  careers. 

Mr.  Muller  has  been  one  of  the  Bay 
Section's  educational  leaders.  He  is  widely 
known  in  his  own  right — as  well  as  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  "Brick"  Miiller's  father ! 

Edgar  Muller  is  a  true  Calif ornian.  He 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  and  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, partly  in  San  Francisco  and  partly 
in  the  rural  area  of  Shasta  and  Butte  coun- 
ties. At  seventeen  his  family  moved  to  San 
Diego  County  and  he  entered  the  Pacific 
.Beach  College  at  Pacific  Beach,  where  he 
lived  not  far  from  Harr  Wagner.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner had  been  the  moving  spirit  behind  the 
founding  of  the  College  and  was  himself 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  economic  geog- 
raphy. Young  Edgar  was  his  student. 

When  Harr  Wagner  became  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Muller  had  just  grad- 
uated from  the  San  Diego  State  Teachers 
College.  He  secured  a  position  in  the  little 
district  of  La  Pesa  where  he  did  his  first 
teaching  under  Mr.  Wagner,  then  an  ultra- 
progressive  superintendent.  This  teaching 
carried  out  Mr.  Wagner's  new  revolutionary 


county  course  of  study,  the  first  in  the  state 
which  set  aside  arithmetic  as  the  basis  of 
promotion  and  made  English  and  literature 
the  "core  of  the  curriculum." 

Mr.  Miiller's  teaching  experience  included 
the  rural  schools  of  San  Diego  county,  Butte, 
Shasta  and  Contra  Costa  counties.  He  served 
also  as  principal  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  city  of  San  Diego  before  coming  into 
the  Oakland  system.  Besides  his  experience 
as  teacher,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education  in  Shasta  and 
San  Diego  counties.  He  has  always  been 
active  in  professional  organizations  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  organizing  the  Oakland 
Teachers'  Association.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  that  organization  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Alameda  County  Educational 
Association,  the  Oakland  Principals'  group, 
and  has  been  a  president  of  the  Bay  Section 
of  the  California  Teachers'  Association.  He 
has  also  served  almost  continuously  on  the 
Bay  Section  council  since  1921.  He  has  at- 
tended nearly  every  N.  E.  A.  convention 
since  1922,  and  is  a  member  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Tenure  Committee.  The  past  year  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Oakland  Kiwanis  Club. 

Mr.  Muller  has  had  especially  good  experi- 
ence to  fit  him  for  the  position  of  county 
superintendent.  He  knows  the  problems  of 
both  rural  and  city  schools  from  first  hand 
experience,  he  knows  children  and  their 
problems,  and  he  knows  teachers  and  their 
problems ;  you  never  go  to  him  with  a  prob- 
lem without  finding  an  answer. 
i       1       -r 

Superintendent  A.  R.  Clifton  last  fall  se- 
cured Miss  Mildred  Frazee  for  the  position 
of  Curriculum  Field  Assistant  to  work  in 
some  of  the  urban  districts  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Miss  Frazee  has  come  into  the 
county  department  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  where  she  has 
been  a  demonstration  and  training  teacher 
for  U.  C.  L.  A.  in  the  Sawtelle  Boulevard 
School.  She  has  taught  also  several  summers 
in  the  University  Elementary  Demonstration 
School.  Miss  Frazee  is  originally  from  In- 
diana. She  did  most  of  her  undergraduate 
work  in  National  College  of  Education, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Recently  she  spent  two 
years  at  Columbia  as  a  teacher  in  the  Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers  College. 

■f  -f  i 

The  work  of  the  Burlingame  schools  under 
Superintendent  Lester  D.  Henderson  pro- 
vides excellent  training  in  service  for  the 
teachers  in  the  system.  Two  Burlingame 
teachers  moved  on  to  very  interesting  posi- 
tions in  January.  Wilbur  Moser,  who  has 
been  a  Burlingame  teacher  for  the  last  three 
years,  was  appointed  instructor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Pittsburg  High-  School  and 
principal  of  the  adult  evening  school.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  he  was  in  the  Bur- 
lingame system  he  did  graduate  work  at 
Stanford  toward  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
education. 

Mr.  Moser  was  one  of  two  teachers  in  the 
system  who  are  called  relief  teachers.  Mr. 
Henderson  plans  that  these  two  teachers 
shall  relieve  each  elementary  principal  two 
hours  a  day.  The  principals  teach  all  day 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  hours  in 
which  the  relief  teacher  comes  into  the 
school  to  take  their  classes.  Mr.  Gibson 
Kingren  was  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Moser's 


place.  Mr.  Kingren "  graduated  from  San 
Francisco  State  College  in  December  with 
an  A.  B.  degree  in  education. 


Dr.  Willard  S.  Ford,  Chief  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Los '  Angeles,  City  Schools,  will 
assume  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Glen- 
dale  Schools  April  1st,  succeeding  Dr.  Nor- 
man R.  Whytock. 

Dr.  Ford  was  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  of  an  unofficial  committee 
of  four  leading  California  educators.  Dr. 
Ford  was  first  on  three  of  the  four  lists 
submitted  by  members  of  the  committee, 
who  had  worked  separately  and  whose  names 
were  not  disclosed. 

The  new  position  offers  a  salary  that  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  which  Dr.  Ford 
has  been  receiving,  but  he  believes  that  there 
is  ample  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the 
Glendale  position  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  and  for  contribution 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Dr.  Ford  received  his  A.  B.  at  Lawrence 


Willard  S.  Ford 

College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  in  1915,  and 
his  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,,  in  1925  and  1927  respec- 
tively. He  began  his  career  in  a  rural  school 
in  Wisconsin  in  1908.  Then  he  taught  in  the 
Elmwood  Grammar  School  and  at  the  Fort 
Atkinson  High  School.  From  1916  to  1919 
he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  New 
London,  Wisconsin,  and  from  1919  to  1924, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  at  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin.  He  was  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
from  1926  to  1934  when  he  became  Chief 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools. 

Dr.  Ford  was  joint  author  with  Dr.  Os- 
nian  R.  Hull  on  surveys  of  school  systems 
of  Alhambra,  Glendale,  Huntington  Park, 
Monrovia,  Pasadena,  Santa  Ana,  Santa 
Monica,  and  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  in  1934. 

H.  Park  Arnold,  president  of  the  Glendale 
Board  of  Education  said  of  the  selection : 
"We  feel  that  the  Glendale  school  system 
is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  with  his  professional  training 
and  experience  in  education.  I  predict  that 
the  educational  field  in  Southern  California 
will  receive  a  definite  stimulus  from  his 
leadership." 
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Miss  Cecile  Creed  who  has  been  teaching 
in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  Roosevelt  School 
for  a  number  of  years  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  in  January  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  field  rep- 
resentative for  their  Standard  School  Broad- 
cast and  the  Standard  Symphony  Hour.  Un- 
der Superintendent  Henderson's  supervision 
Miss  Creed  was  given  a  free  hand  with  her 
work  in  creative  art  and  music  which  she 
correlated  with  the  Standard  School  Broad- 
cast. The  creative  art  work  which  the  chil- 
dren did  in  connection  with  music  caused 
a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

During  the  last  four  years  Mr.  Hender- 
son has  been  furthering  the  music  program 
in  the  Burlingame  system.  Miss  Agnes 
O'Neil,  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  State 
College  was  appointed  music  supervisor  and 
teaches  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  Mr. 
Jack  Charnow,  also  of  San  Jose  State,  is  a 
full  time  teacher  of  instrumental  music  and 
leads  two  orchestras  and  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  in  addition  to  individual  instrumental 
instruction.  This  individual  instruction  is 
given  to  about  150  boys  and  girls  in  the 
system  in  preparation  for  enrollment  in  the 
various  orchestras,  four  in  number  in  the 
system.  There  is  a  total  of  142  members  of 
the  four  orchestras.  They  meet  for  practice 
and  have  an  annual  concert  in  May  of  each 
■year.  In  addition  to  the  orchestra  music  and 
the  individual  instruction  in  instrumental 
music,  there  is  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
fifty-two  members.  Miss  O'Neil  and  Mr. 
Charnow  are  assisted  by  Mr.  Berman  Men- 
delowitz,  who  teaches  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  general  subjects  part  time  and  devotes 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  music  instruction.  Mr. 
Mendelowitz  is  also  from  San  Jose  State 
College. 

The  Central  School  Library  of  the  Bur- 
lingame schools  is  now  about  a  year  old  and 
is  functioning  very  satisfactorily.  It  is 
housed  in  the  McKinley  School  which  is 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  to 
the  teachers  for  school  materials.  The  Bur- 
lingame system  consists  of  six  schools  and 
approximately  1800  children.  This  includes 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Miss  Mary 
Schindler,  the  librarian,  reports  a  steady 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  library  under  the 
unit    program    of    instruction. 

1       1       1 

Miss  Helen  Durfee  was  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember to  a  position  in  the  Pasadena  School 
Library.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  recommen- 
dation and  circulation  of  elementary  school 
books.  Miss  Durfee  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Pasadena  elementary  schools  and  has  had 
experience  in  the  various  grades.  She  was 
an  outstanding  teacher  in  the  modern  pro- 
gram of  the  unit  plan  of  instruction. 
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THE  100TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
A.  S.  BARNES  AND  COMPANY 

By  Morris  Wagner 

The  "ancient  and  honorable"  name  of 
Barnes  has  appeared  on  school  books  of 
America  continuously  for  one  hundred 
years.  None  of  us  among  the  elder  ranks 
of  school  people  can  hear  the  name  without 
a  quick  vision  of  the  arithmetics,  geogra- 
phies, and  above  all  the  readers,  that  made 
us  what  we  are  today ! 

For  in  our  school  days  the  text  book  dom- 
inated the  educational  scene.  If  modern 
schools  have  moved  far  away  from  that  sim- 
ple point  of  view,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
text  book  publishers  took  their  responsibil- 
ities seriously.  It  was  they,  pre-eminently, 
who  led  the  way  in  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

The  outstanding  contributions  of  Alfred 
S.  Barnes,  the  founder  of  his  company,  have 
made  history  for  our  schools.  His  first  text 
books,  arithmetics,  appeared  in  1838,  and  for 
fifty  years  they  held  their  own!  The  Barnes 
Readers  were  household  companions  to  more 
than  one  generation.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  the  firm  made  to  the  enlarging 
scope  of  education  was  the  publication  of 
the  "Steele  Series  in  Science."  These  books 
presented  briefly  and  accurately,  in  style 
comprehensible  and  interesting  to  children, 
the  story  of  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy, 
and  other  fields  of  science.  They  fell  far 
short  of  the  science  text  book  of  today  per- 
haps. But  no  young  person  needed  to  leave 
school  without  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  main  facts  of  science  as  they  were 
known  to  the  world  seventy  years  ago. 

For  a  time,  after  the  death  of  the  founder, 
the  house  enlarged  its  field  of  publications 
to  include  fiction  and  non-fiction  of  general 
interest,  but  in  1906  it  returned  within  the 
limits  of  educational  publications.  At  this 
time,  in  response  to  the  awakening  interest 
in  the  physical  development  of  children, 
the  company  began  the  list  of  publications 
in  this  field  which  has  won  it  special  dis- 
tinction. To  this  period  belongs  also  their 
great  contribution  in  the  field  of  reading,  the 
"Silent  Readers,"  marking  a  departure  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  reading. 

In  1917  the  company  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  to  its  membership  of  the  Laidlaw 
brothers,  who  brought  with  them  into  the 
book  list  of  the  Barnes  Company  the  Prang 
drawing  books.  These  books  again  mark  a 
departure  in  teaching.  Craft  work,  modeling, 
weaving,  designing,  etc.,  begin  to  take  a 
place  as  "art,"  alongside  of  drawing  and 
painting. 

Two  years  later  the  Laidlaw  Brothers  in- 
corporated as  a  separate  firm.  They  are  well 
known  today  in  our  western  schools  for  their 
own  contributions,  and  for  the  Barnes  Silent 
Readers,  which  went  with  them  into  the  new 
firm.  These  readers  are  familiar  to  us  today 
in  their  modern  form,  revised  by  Dr.  Mad- 
elene  Veverka,  Curriculum  Director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  has  been, 
since  1911,  under  the  presidency  of  John 
Barnes  Pratt,  a  nephew  of  the  founder.  In 
recent  years  the  company  has  specialized  in 
books  in  the  field  of  physical  education,  of 
dancing,  games,  sports,  pageants,  and  music. 

The  latest  publications  bearing  the  Barnes 
imprint  bring  to  the  school  world  of  today 
the  same  qualities  of  educational  vision  and 
leadership  that  marked  their  text  books  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  warm  congratu- 
lations of  book  publishers  should  go  whole- 
heartedly to  this  elder  of  our  tribe ! 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Front  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Inc. 

Modern  Principles  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion by  Jackson  R.  Sharman.  Price,  $2.00. 
Emphasis  in  this  book  is  upon  the  philosophy 
and  principles  underlying  physical  education. 
The  principles  discussed  are  based  upon  evi- 
dence from  biology,  psychology,  sociology, 
economics  and  education.  Application  of  this 
philosophy  will  result  in  a  program  suited  to 
the  special  conditions  brought  about  by  mod- 
ern civilization.  For  upper  division  college 
students. 

Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher  by  Dorothy  La  Salle.  Price,  $2.00. 
In  the  organization  of  many  school  systems 
responsibility  for  the  physical  education  of 
children  is  likely  to  rest  with  special  super- 
visors in  that  field.  Their  work  is  infinitely 
more  productive  of  desired  results  if  they 
have  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  class- 
room teacher.  This  book  seeks  to  give  such 
teachers  an  appreciation  of  the  part  physical 
education  plays  in  broad  cultural  aims,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  good  life. 

From  Stackpole   Sons 

Consumer  Mathematics  by  Anne  Louise 
Cowan.  Price,  $1.23.  This  is  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
everyday  business  relations,  particularly  in 
the  matters  of  saving,  buying,  banking,  in- 
vesting, travel,  communication  and  taxes. 
The  book  aims  to  give  high  school  students 
the  equipment  that  they  will  need  for  efficient 
management  of  their  own  personal  affairs 
once  they  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
world's  workers.  A  large  part  of  the  book's 
usefulness  is  in  its  handling  of  terminology 
that  every  individual  must  expect  to  use  and 
to  encounter,  no  matter  what  his  place  in 
life.  Each  unit  of  the  book  is  furnished  with 
study  questions,  word  drills,  and  achieve- 
ment tests  to  determine  the  students'  mas- 
tery of  principles. 

From  the  Follett  Publishing  Company 

This  Man-Made  World  by  Anthony  R. 
Fisher.  Price  $.88.  A  popular  presentation 
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of  the  state  of  mechanics  today.  The  story 
of  inventions  is  traced  from  the  primitive 
tools  of  Neanderthal  man  to  the  modern 
miracles  of  aircraft.  The  style  of  the  book 
is  simple  and  direct.  The  material  is  of  in- 
terest to  young  readers  and  to  adults  alike. 

From  Ginn  and  Company 

The  American  Nation  Yesterday  and 
Today  by  Tryon,  Lingley  and  Morehouse. 
Price,  $1.80.  For  upper-elementary  and 
junior-high-school  grades.  Revised  to  meet 
the  demands  of  contemporary  interpreta- 
tions of  history,  this  narative  centers  about 
people  rather  than  abstract  movements : 
emphasizes  the  recent  years  of  American 
history,  especially  in  the  matters  of  foreign 
relations  and  economic  problems ;  endeavors 
to  present  objective  facts,  and  encourages 
honest  work  rather  than  the  frills  prompted 
by  a  desire  for  classroom  display.  Arrange- 
ment is  in  the  chronological  divisions  which 
are  divided  into  topical  units :  the  units  are 
divided  into  topics.  Oral  "questionless"  tests, 
in  which  the  student  must  employ  all  of  his 
powers,  mental,  personal  and  physical,  with- 
out teacher-prompting  to  recitation,  help 
students  to  gain  poise  and  power  to  com- 
mand real  life  situations. 

Adventure  by  Cross,  Smith,  Stauffer  and 
(Toilette.  Price,  $1.92,  subject  to  discount. 
In  this  revised  edition  of  the  first  book  in 
the  Good  Reading  series,  the  editors  have 
expanded  the  group  of  tales  and  stories  and 
placed  more  emphasis  upon  the  writing  of 
the  present.  The  editorial  motif  in  the  or- 
ganization of   this   book  is   that   reading   is 


■  for  pleasure  and  companionship  as  well  as 
for  experience  and  instruction.  Offering  a 
definite  plan  for  a  high  school  reading  pro- 
gram, the  book  contains  selections,  classified 
according  to  type,  of  short  stories,  narrative 
poems,  nonsense  verse,  biography,  scientific 
writing,  descriptive  sketches,  and  "Treasure 
Island"  and  "As  You  Like  It,"  unabridged. 
For  teachers  who  prefer  to  direct  students' 
reading  along  the  line  of  social  interests,  the 
editors  have  grouped  selections  under  such 
headings  as  Good  Citizenship,  Science,  etc. 
There  are  footnotes  for  definition  of  words 
and  phrases,  headnotes  to  give  needed  in- 
formation and  background,  a  dictionary  of 
names  and  phrases,  and  discussion  hints. 
Type  pages  are  generously  spaced,  and  there 
are  many  fine  illustrations. 

From  the  Beckley—Cardy  Company 

Story  Pictures  of  our  Neighbors  by  John 
Y.  Beaty.  For  second  and  third  grades. 
Price,  $.80.  In  this,  the  fifth  book  in  the 
author's  Primary  Social  Studies  Series,  in- 
terest centers  upon  community  life.  The 
various  aspects  of  community  life  are  pre- 
sented through  the  everyday  experiences 
of  two  typical  American  children.  Subjects 
around  which  these  experiences  are  built 
are :  food,  shelter,  clothing,  transportation, 
communication,  protection,  and  recreation. 
Desirable  social  habits,  and  a  co-operative 
view  of  life,  are  encouraged. 

From  the  Wheeler  Publishing  Company 

The  Marjorie  Hardy  My  Book  series  of 
work  books  for  use  with  the  basal  readers 
of    "The   Child's    Own   Way   Series"   have 
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been  carefully  revised  on  the  basis  of  find- 
ings in  actual  class  room  use.  Improved 
content,  wider  spacing,  new  illustrations, 
plates  and  bindings  constitute  the  revision. 
The  workbooks  provide  the  self-directed 
seatwork  that  is  important  for  children  in 
the  primary  grades.  The  series  comprises : 
Book  I,  for  use  with  The  New  Little  Book, 
$.12;  Book  II,  for  use  with  The  New  Wag 
and  Puff,  $.24;  Book  III,  for  use  with 
Surprise  Stories,  $.16;  Book  IV,  for  use 
with  Nezv  Stories,  $.16;  Book  V,  for  use 
with  Best  Stories,  $.20.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, two  workbooks  in  phonics :  My  Work- 
book in  Phonics,  Part  I,  $.20,  for  use  in  the 
first  grade;  and  My  Workbook  in  Phonics, 
Part  II,  $.20,  for  use  in  the  second  grade. 

From  the  Macmillan  Company 

Desert  Neighbors  by  Edith  M.  Patch  and 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton.  Price  $1.75.  Although 
this  book  is  written  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  ten,  it  proves  to  be 
really  fascinati-ii-  ,r1ing  for  any  adult  who 
may  have  ha1'"  >  delusion  that  desert 

life  is  barre  ures  of  the  desert — 

lizards,  mami.j.-is,  a.._.  irds — and  the  beau- 
tiful plants  have  an  exciting  life  of  their 
own,  and  the  authors  present  highly  person- 
alized accounts  of  this  life  in  a  chatty  man- 
ner that  is  easy  to  read. 

From  the  John  C.  Winston  Company 

Wings  Over  Asia  bv  Lowell  Thomas  and 
Rexford  W.  Barton.  Price,  $1.20.  The  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  these  two 
authors  have  been  combined  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  in  which  authentic  ma- 
terial is  arranged  for  the  best  interests  of 
story-telling.  The  authors  themselves  are  the 
chief  characters,  and  their  conversations 
give  the  book  an  informal  and  friendly  tone 
that  will  appeal  to  boys  especially  in  tales 
of  action  and  adventure.  But  the  book  is  not 
primarily  one  of  travel  and  adventure,  nor 
yet  a  text  book  in  geography,  though  it  is 
each  of  these  incidentally.  It  has  a  broad 
point  of  view,  a  tolerant  understanding  that 
different  ways  of  life  are  natural  develop- 
ments of  different  surroundings,  and  far 
from  being  queer  or  mysterious.  The  book 
is  of  interest  to  adults  as  well  as  to  young 
people,  chiefly  because  it  stresses  the  grow- 
ing interdependence  of  people  with  industri- 
alization and  means  of  communication  ever 
increasing. 

From  the    World  Book  Company 

Modern-School  Arithmetics  (new  edi- 
tion) by  Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling.  Sev- 
enth Grade,  price  $.76.  Eighth  Grade,  price 
$.76.  The  new  edition  of  Modern-School 
Arithmetic  holds  to  proven  methods  and 
materials  while  introducing  new  features 
which  class-room  experience  has  shown  to 
be  valuable.  The  book  offers  guidance  in 
problem  solving,  abundant  practice  material, 
devices  to  challenge  independent  thinking, 
and  progress  tests  to  enable  both  teacher  and 
pupil  to  know  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  Material  has  been  arranged  for  chil- 
dren of  widely  varying  ability,  and  presen- 
tation of  new  processes  is  in  finely  graded 
steps  to  avoid  a  burden  upon  the  learner. 
Among  the  new  features  of  the  book  is  a 
reallocation  of  topics  among  grades  to  cor- 
respond to  optimum  mental  development  of 
pupils  for  learning  these  topics.  Practice  is 
supplied  on  an  experience  basis.  Certain 
basic  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra  are 
presented  whenever  their  introduction  seems 
natural. 
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Summer  school  is  not  so  bad!  Children  working  in  a  "Pioneer"  unit,  U.  C.  Demonstration  School,  Berkeley. 


California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 


CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of  all  grades  and  subjects,  into  a 
working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 

At  each  successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of  interest  and  are  important  in 
maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has    assisted   its   mem- 


P resident 
JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


bers,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3 ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 
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Jampacked  with 
Exploration  and 
Guidance 

OUR    BUSINESS    LIFE 

By  Lloyd  L.  Jones 


A  Junior  High  School  Text 

1.  That  includes  correlated  func- 
tional arithmetic,  handwriting, 
and  vocabulary  training. 

2.  That  explores  the  field  of  busi- 
ness, offers  guidance,  and  devel- 
ops all  the  social  values  of  this 
rich  subject. 

3.  That  makes  the  student  aware  of 
the  business  forces  and  business 
practices  that  affect  his  life  from 
early  youth  to  old  age. 

4.  That  is  on  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  vocabulary  level,  and  holds 
the  student's  interest. 

5.  That  makes  future  commercial 
studies  more  meaningful,  more 
effective,  more  valuable. 

6.  That  is  supplemented  by  a  teach- 
er's methods  book,  an  optional 
work  book  program,  and  modern 
tests  that  are  impressive. 

You  CAN  teach  without  this  text 
— But  you  cannot  teach  so  WELL 
without  it. 
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VACATION  AT  SCHOOL 


A  vacation  should  not  be  just  an  inte 
a  definite  part  of  a  well-rounded  life  pr 

The  use  of  summer  vacation  time  has  become  a  problem 
complicated  by  the  very  richness  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
We  have  been  so  impressed  by  the  steady  flow  of  summer 
session  announcements  coming  to  the  desk  of  the  Journal,  that 
it  seemed  likely  we  might  offer  a  service  to  readers  if  we  under- 
took to  classify  and  at  least  name  over  the  choices  offered  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  state. 

What  About  the  Children? 

If  the  head  of  the  family  plans  to  use  vacation  time  for  pro- 
fessional advancement,  there  need  be  no  sad  choice  between 
precious  units  of  academic  credit  and  family  unity.  Take  the 
children  to  college  with  you.  So  our  first  classification  of 
summer  sessions  groups  together  those  universities  and  colleges 
on  whose  campuses  provision  is  made  for  the  children,  since 
their  vacation  coincides  with  that  of  the  teaching  father  or 
mother. 

First,  our  great  University  of  California.  On  the  Berkeley 
campus  a  cross  section  of  the  university  courses  will  be  pre- 
sented, from  Agriculture  to  Zoology.  But  in  the  department  of 
education  the  courses  are  especially  full,  varied  and  practical. 
This  will  be  the  second  year  for  the  demonstration  school,  a 
joint  project  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
university.  Here  the  needs  of  teachers  and  children  meet  in  a 
common  focus.  The  demonstration  school  is  described  in  more 
detail  on  page  nine.  The  cover  cut  of  this  issue  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  showing  a  group  at  the  demonstration  school 
working  (or  playing!)   at  pioneer  experiences. 

This  happy  combination  is  repeated  on  the  university  campus 
at  Los  Angeles.  Again  the  full  schedule  of  education  courses 
is  "implemented"  for  teachers  by  the  Elementary  Demonstra- 
tion School  supervised  by  Corinne  V.  Seeds,  the  Vacation  High 
School,  the  Children's  Recreational  School  for  physical  and 
constructive  activities,  and  the  famous  Clinical  School  for 
diagnostic  and  remedial  work. 

Stanford's  summer  quarter  carries  on  the  full  tide  of  regular 
university  work,  with  education  courses  specially  enriched  to 
meet  the  needs  of  in-service  educators.  The  Stanford  Educa- 
tion Conference,  a  week  that  now  for  several  seasons  has  been 
the  high  spot  of  the  educational  year,  will  be  held  July  6-10. 
This  year  the  theme  will  l>e  "Social  Education."  The  visiting 
speakers  whose  names  are  nationally  famous  include  William 
Kilpatrick  of  Columbia,  Lewis  Mumford,  and  William  Ogburn 
of  Chicago. 

In  Palo  Alto,  close  neighbor  to  the  Stanford  Campus,  chil- 
dren again  find  opportunities  commensurate  with  those  the 
campus  will  be  giving  to  their  parents.  Lucky  the  youngsters 
whose  vacation  will  include  happy  days  with  the  Palo  Alto 
Children's  Theater  group,  and  allied  activities  planned  to  give 
them  a  rare  experience  for  growth  and  for  fun !  For  details 
of  this  project,  see  page  nine. 

The    University   of    Southern    California,    whose    campus   is 


rval  between  face  periods  of  zvork,  but 
ogram. — E.  W.  Jacobsen. 

within  the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles,  offers  visitors  from  afar 
even  more  than  a  substantial  fare  of  academic  units.  For  to 
visitors  Los  Angeles  itself,  and  its  surrounding  pageantry  of 
nature,  arts  and  sciences,  is  in  itself  as  valuable  as  the  garnered 
credits  of  the  campus.  Two  Los  Angeles  schools,  maintained  by 
the  university  in  co-operation  with  the  City  Department  of 
Education,  again  solve  the  problem  of  the  children — an  Ele- 
mentary School  and  a  Manual  Arts  School  for  secondary 
grades. 

Mills  College  offers  something  a  little  different.  The  field  is 
more  limited  in  scope.  The  creative  arts  take  the  place  of  formal 
academic  subjects,  and  within  this  field  Mills  provides  unique 
opportunities  for  an  enriched  experience  in  music,  the  dance, 
drawing  and  painting.  Eminent  artists  in  these  allied  forms 
of  expression  will  share  their  time  and  skill  and  inspiration 
with  students.  Again  the  famous  Pro  Arte  Quartet  will  con- 
tribute its  beautiful  concerts  to  the  Mills  campus,  and  its 
members  will  teach  through  the  summer. 

Mills  campus  will  be  the  setting  for  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association  Workshop,  from  June  29  to  August  9,  with 
Dr.  Lois  Meek  as  director,  one  of  three  such  groups  to  be 
held  this  summer  in  the  United  States.  This  will  be  an  experi- 
ence to  be  coveted  by  educators  to  whom  fall  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership.  Education  must  be  considered  one  of  the  fine 
arts  at  Mills,  for  a  full  and  balanced  professional  program  is 
included  in  the  summer  session,  with  three  groups  of  children 
enrolled  for  school.  These  classes  will  serve  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  children  and  will,  as  "observation 
group"  serve  the  needs  of  students  of  child  development. 

"La  Maison  Francaise"  will  he  a  true  French  community 
in  which  brilliant  members  of  the  race  share  their  culture  as 
well  as  their  language  with  student  guests. 

The  State  Colleges 

The  seven  state  colleges  all  hold  summer  sessions  As  these 
colleges  evolved  from  teacher  training  institutions,  their  sum- 
mer sessions  still  emphasize  the  practical  needs  of  in-service 
teachers.  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego 
and  the  Humboldt  State  College  at  Areata  all  hold  their  sum- 
mer sessions  on  their  permanent  campuses,  and  all  include 
demonstration  schools  for  children. 

Chico  and  Fresno  abandon  their  hot  valley  home-  and 
migrate  for  the  summer  to  the  high  cool  mountains.  Fresno  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  Sierra  Summer  School  at  Lake  Hunt- 
ington, while  Chico  moves  to  the  north  and  holds  its  session 
under  the  serene  beauty  of  Mt.  Shasta.  Both  colleges  give  a 
full  list  of  courses,  and  all  the  recreational  opportunities  oi 
mountains,  lakes  and  streams. 

Santa  Barbara,  in  addition  to  its  regular  session,  offers  a 
School  of  Xature  Study  from  August  8  to  19,  two  weeks  of 
field  wo-k  in  bird  study,  trees,  seashore  life  and  other  subjects 
practicallv  useful  to  teachers,  under  expert  guidance,  in  a  set- 
ting of  rich  natural  opportunities.   San  Jose  also  offers,  in   it- 
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West  Coast  School  of  Nature  Study,  two  weeks  at  Yosemite 
and  a  week  at  Asilomar  for  intensive  first  hand  contact  with 
the  life  of  the  forest  and  the  shore,  with  a  teaching  staff  of 
specialists  to  supervise  this  rare  experience. 

Specialized  Groups 

At  Long  Beach  and  at  Santa  Cruz  Miss  Caroline  Swope 
again  offers  two  sessions  of  three  weeks  each  to  elementary 
teachers.  Teachers  have  learned  to  look  to  these  sessions  as 
opportunities  to  obtain  in  a  most  practical  and  concrete  fashion 
the  answers  to  practical  and  concrete  problems  arising  in  the 
everyday  routine  of  class  room  teaching.  A  glance  at  the  fac- 
ulty assures  applicants  of  guidance  that  will  be  definite,  helpful 
and  full  of  inspiration. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Oakland  will  as  always 


attract  professional  workers  in  art  as  well  as  those  class  room 
teachers  who  more  and  more  realize  that  all  phases  of  their 
teaching  must  find  enrichment  through  expression  in  forms  of 
art  and  craft.  Their  needs  will  be  skillfully  met  by  a  faculty 
of  outstanding  artists  and  craftsmen. 

So — whatever  need  you  have  for  professional  advancement 
or  personal  recreation — California  summer  schools  will  meet 
you  more  than  half  way !  Degrees  on  the  university  campus,  if 
it's  a  degree  you  want.  Do  you  teach  in  rural  districts,  and 
crave  the  opportunities  of  metropolitan  life?  Take  your  choice — 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  Are  you  sick  of  city  streets  and 
city  din  and  rush?  The  mountains,  forest,  and  seashore  wait 
for  you,  with  the  necessary  academic  units  held  out  in  the  hand 
that  welcomes  you. 


JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  Ides  of  March  have  passed  with  more  rumblings  of  dis- 
aster than  has  faced  this  tumultuous  world  of  ours  for  the  past 
two  decades.  April  1st  has  come  and  gone  and  the  stress  at 
home  and  abroad  still  is  on  its  way  to  some  dimly  sensed  cata- 
clysmic end.  If  the  past  few  weeks  have  done  anything  they 
have  brought  more  forcibly  to  mind  how  closely  each  individual 
in  the  United  States  (more  so  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world)  is  a  witness  from  the  auditory  vantage  point  to  hap- 
penings affecting  the  lives  and  destinies  of  peoples  and  nations. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  continental  United  States  accessi- 
bility to  a  radio  voice  is  almost  one  hundred  per  cent,  no  matter 
what  portion  of  the  country  one  inhabits,  it  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  if  evaluation  of  what  one  hears  upon  the  radio  is  to 
be  of  true  worth  the  educators  of  the  land  must  start  to  teach 
the  methods  of  sifting  truth  out  of  the  contrary  statements  that 
pervade  the  ether.  Consider  the  past  few  weeks  in  Europe, 
when  hourly  reports  from  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  kept  one  more  accurately  informed  of  progress  toward 
peace  or  war  than  if  one  were  actually  within  the  limits  of 
those  cities.  One  is  a  witness  to  events  six  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant. The  fever  of  the  moment  actuates  one  a  quarter  of  the 
globe  away.  One  wonders  if  the  intellect  of  the  people  can 
stand  without  breaking  the  high  pressure  pounding  of  dramatic 
propaganda. 

We  (who  live  in  the  United  States)  have  become  accustomed 
to  commercial  propaganda  because  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
listening  to  the  artists  provided  for  our  entertainment  by  the 
organizations  who  have  some  product  to  sell.  Our  people  have 
not  as  a  whole  sensed  the  fact  that  speeches  affecting  our  po- 
litical and  economical  welfare  are  just  as  one-sided  as  that  of  a 
commercial  organization  advertising  the  worth  of  its  product 
above  all  others.  If  we  are  to  use  judgment  and  not  fall  into 
line  behind  the  biggest  drum  corps  and  loudest  calliope  we  must 
be  taught  the  methods  of  detecting  and  evaluating  propaganda. 
The  methods  of  the  high  pressure  public  relations  counsel  are 
known,  the  ways  of  political  press  bureaus  are  an  open  book, 
and  if  public  education  is  to  do  its  duty  no  pupil  should  be 
graduated  from  our  public  schools  without  a  knowledge  of  how 
the  experts  go  about  the  moulding  of  public  opinion.  Such 
knowledge  may  keep  us  from  following  false  prophets. 

i  1  1 
While  a  minor  incident  itself  at  the  last  Atlantic  City  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the 
formation  of  an  Essentialist  Group  of  Educators  has  caused 
more  editorial  comment  than  the  plethora  of  other  educational 
matters  that  were  a  part  of  that  convention.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  in  the  land  on  the  part  of  parents  who  have  children 
in  progressive  school  systems  (Dorothy  Thompson  emphasizes 
this  point  in  her  "On  the  Record"  column)  that  all  is  not  as 
it  is  claimed  to  be.  The  slovenliness  in  the  use  of  English,  the 
lack  of  training  to  regard  the  rights  of  others,  the  fact  that 
children  in  these  schools,  are  not  really  able  to  write  a  legible 


hand,  cannot  read,  or  spell,  still  shows  that  progressive  educa- 
tion is  not  the  final  answer,  as  it  is  claimed.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Doctrine  of  Interest  upon  which  Progres- 
sive Education  is  based  does  not  call  for  the  disciplining  of  the 
person  or  mind.  Proper  attitudes  toward  one's  fellows  are  not 
established  by  just  following  one's  inclinations.  Proper  atti- 
tudes the  Essentialists  claim,  are  the  rigid  regard  for  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  the  accomplishment  of  some  set  task.  The 
Progressives  assert  that  the  same  faults  may  be  charged  against 
those  desiring  the  more  formalized  educational  procedures.  But 
whether  or  no,  both  sides  are  in  accord,  disciplining  of  the 
American  youth  must  from  now  on,  more  than  ever,  be  a  part 
of  our  public  education  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  home 
as  a  source  of  moral  and  ethical  training.  One  feels  that  some- 
where there  must  be  a  happy  medium  between  the  formalized 
regimented  school  and  the  one  in  which  the  individual  himself 
determines  his  own  career.  The  youth  of  the  land  still  have  to 
have  an  inkling  of  what  has  gone  before  them  before  they 
can  determine  what  they  themselves  want. 

i        i        1 

The  proper  size  of  a  school  district  was  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  conferences  between  school  administrators,  board  membeis, 
teachers,  parents  and  taxpayers  in  New  York  State.  The  rec- 
ommendations made  are  worthwhile  for  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  country.  The  report  says  even'  school  district 
should:  l.  Contain  enough  children  so  that  a  well  balanced 
elementary  and  high  school  program  can  be  maintained  econom- 
ically ;  2.  Be  so  arranged  geographically  that  schools  may  be 
conveniently  located  and  transportation,  where  necessary,  easily 
arranged  without  requiring  long  routes;  3.  Contain  sufficient 
assessed  valuation  taxpaying  capacity  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
school  program ;  4.  Coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  the  natural 
community  boundaries  and,  where  possible,  with  local  govern- 
ment units,  so  that  co-operative  services  may  be  arranged,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  health,  traffic  control  planning,  rec- 
reation, the  joint  use  of  plant,  and  proper  management  of  the 
public  debt ;  5.  Keep  the  schools  and  the  government  of  the 
schools  close  to  the  people,  so  that  the  citizens  generally,  in- 
cluding the  parents  and  the  taxpayers,  may  know  what  their 
schools  are  doing,  may  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  •  school 
program,  and  may  participate  in  the  community  use  of  the 
building. 

■f        -f        i 

153,621  pupils  are  studying  foreign  languages  in  the  New 
York  City  academic  high  schools.  French  attracts  the  largest 
number  of  students,  with  almost  twice  as  many  pupils  as  its 
closest  competitor,  Spanish.  68,103  are  studying  French,  while 
37,533  are  studying  Spanish.  Latin  is  the  third  most  popular 
foreign  language,  with  21,244  students.  German  has  an  en- 
rollment of  15.273,  while  9,375  are  studying  Italian.  New  York 
City  is  the  only  metropolis  in  the  country  in  which  Hebrew  is 
taught.    2.007  students  are  enrolled  in  this  language. 
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San  Juan  Capistkano'Mission  and  the  return  of  the  swallows 
on  St.  Joseph's  day,  March  19,  made  the  metropolitan  papers 
of  New  York  and  vicinity.  In  a  special  wire  to  the  New  York 
Times,  and  with  a  picture  taken  several  years  ago  of  swallows 
at  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission  from  the  collection  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  the  story  is  told  how, 
for  the  161st  time  since  the  founding  of  the  Mission,  the  swal- 
lows winged  their  way  in  on  St.  Joseph's  day  and  are  due  to 
depart  again  on  San  Juan's  day,  October  23d. 

■f  1  f 
Credit  for  recreation  activities  as  a  school  study  is  being 
considered  seriously  by  the  New  York  Principals'  Association. 
Two  paragraphs  from  a  recent  report  of  that  association  give 
a  hint  of  the  idea.  Since  "children  differ  not  only  because  of 
differing  mental  ability  to  learn,  but  because  of  readiness,  tem- 
perament, interest,  racial  factors,  home  and  neighborhood  ex- 
pectations, differing  aptitudes  and  differing  experimental  op- 
portunities," the  report  states,  "we  should  like  to  provide  for 
such  differences  in  needs  through  the  provision  for  choice  of 
equivalent  units  in  the  content  subjects  and  in  literature  and 
also  through  provision  for  school  credit  for  leisure  time  activi- 
ties, for  wider  contacts  with  books,  the  radio  and  moving  pic- 
tures ;  for  the  use  of  technics  providing  for  creative  expression 
in  the  arts  and  for  educationally  directive  experiences  through 
excursions  and  dav  camps." 

1  1  1 
The  American  Youth  Commission  has  a  fund  of  $162,000 
to  spend  in  four  cities  and  three  rural  areas  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  proper  procedures  in  finding  and  training  the  right 
man  for  the  right  job.  Various  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  seek  to  supply  vocational  guidance  and  job 
placement  service  for  young  people,  will  support  the  venture. 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Providence  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  are  the 
cities  chosen  for  the  projects';  the  rural  areas  are  counties  in 
Missouri.  Maryland  and  Wisconsin.  The  experiment  will  seek 
the  most  effective  possible  working  relationships  among  such 
organizations  as  schools,  employment  agencies,  social  welfare 
groups  and  others,  whose  task  it  is  to  help  young  people  find 
and  hold  jobs.  Particular  attention  will  be  focused  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  public  schools  and  Federal  Employment 
Service  centers  in  the  seven  experimental  districts.  Occupational 
guidance,  job  placement,  retraining  and  readjustment  of  work- 
ers are  to  be  studied.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Homer  P.  Rainey,  commission  director. 

■t  1  1 
At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Kindergarten-6B  Teachers 
Association  in  New  York  City  recently  the  following  was  con- 
sidered the  definition  of  the  function  of  a  teacher  in  a  future 
ideal  school  system :  "The  ideal  teacher  would  be  more  inter- 
ested in  developing  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  co-operation  in  the 
classroom  than  in  considering  such  pedagogical  problems  as 
grades,  tests  or  marks.  She  will  strive  to  develop  an  atmos- 
phere of  justice  and  social  good  rather  than  class-competition 
and  petty  jealousies.  Educators  will  want  the  help  of  parents, 
but  they  will  reject  layman  dictation." 

1  .  1  1 
Fifty  thousand  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  in  250  New  York 
City  schools  recently  heard  the  first  radio  broadcasting  direct 
to  the  classroom  by  pupil  performers  under  Board  of  Educa- 
tion auspices.  Eleven  picked  pupils  gave  a  dramatization  of 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride."  Fourteen  more  experimental  programs 
are  planned.  Associate  Superintendent  Stephen  F.  Bayne  hailed 
the  event  as  one  of  historic  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  Citv  schools.  He  called  for  parents,  teachers  and 
principals  listening  in  to  join  with  Board  of  Education  officials 
in  making  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  usefulness  of  such  radio 
programs.  He  stated  "This  project  is  not  primarily  a  perform- 
ance for  entertainment,  but  rather  to  ascertain  the  educational 
possibilities  of  such  a  broadcast — such  possibilities  as  may  lie 
in  the  development  of  discrimination  in  young  listeners,  in 
activating  good  speech,  in  enriching  classroom  teaching  and  in 
a  number  of  other  directions." 
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OBSOLETE,  ill-fitting  desks  and  seats  are  distinctly 
out  of  place  in  the  present  day  school.  They  are  a 
definite  handicap  to  students  and  teachers. 

School  furniture  by  the  American  Seating  Company  is 
built  to  highest  standards  of  quality  and  beauty — and 
in  addition  is  scientifically  designed  to  provide  comfort, 
correct  posture  and  sight  conservation.  There  is  correct 
American  seating  for  classrooms,  study  halls,  auditori- 
ums, cafeterias,  faculty  rooms,  libraries,  gymnasiums— 
every  type  of  school  furniture — all  at  reasonable  cost. 

Branch  and  distributor  offices  conveniently  near  you, 
warehouses  at  strategic  points  and  a  trained  staff  of  in- 
stallation men,  make  our  service  quickly  available  to 
every  school. 


Cmnftany 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

pioneers  in  comfortable  public  scalinR  ■  Manufacture"  of 
.Church,  AuJuorium.Sladium  and  Tran: 


Distributors  AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

California   Division 

207-225  Van  Ness,  South  6900  Avalon  Boulevard 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

Address   either   office  for   catalog  describing   complete  line   of  general  school 
supplies   carried  in   stock 
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The  value  of  a  college  education  in  department  store  occu- 
pations was  made  a  questionable  factor  toward  success  in  such 
"  occupations,  according  to  department  store  executives  at  a  New 
York  City  Career  Conference  of  the  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors.  High  school  graduates  and  seniors  were  told  that  col- 
lege training  was  not  essential  and  that  retailing  offered  great 
possibilities  to  young  persons.  William  M.  Holmes,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Bonwit' Teller,  Inc.,  declared  "The  people  in  the  biggest 

jobs  today  nearly  all  started  in  that  good  old-fashioned  spot 

the  bottom.  The  fact  is,  important  as  specialized  education 
along  retail  lines  can  be,  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  our  many  peo- 
ple that  the  store  itself  is  the  best  college  of  all."  Mr.  Holmes 
stated  that  the  development  of  the  right  attitude  and  the  right 
personality  was  the  most  important  factor  in  furthering  a  de- 
partment store  career. 

i        1        i 

The  fact  that  rural  districts  are  most  -prolific  and  that  since 
upon  them  the  country  must  depend  for  the  supply  of  its  popu- 
lation, according  to  Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  political  science  of  Columbia  University,  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  see  to  it  that  the 
health  and  education  of  rural  children  is  its  own  problem.  This 
dovetails  into  a  report  of  Aubrey  Williams,  acting  W.  P.  A. 
Administrator,  a  112-page,  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated 
survey  of  "Rural  Youth  on  Relief."  This  report  offers  proof 
that  Federal  Aid  to  such  youth  must  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended. The  survey  indicates  that  the  status  of  young  men  and 
women  in  the  low-income  strata  of  rural  society  was  largely 
the  result  of  long-time  trends  in  agriculture,  including  deple- 
tion of  soil  fertility,  overcrowding  of  the  land,  and  in  some 
sections,  the  practice  of  farming  unsuitable  for  the  area. 

i  i  i 

With  summer  three  months  off  the  question  of  attending 
summer  sessions  or  going  upon  a  trip  to  the  mountains,  seashore 
or  to  foreign  climes,  or  just  staying  home,  is  beginning  to  in- 
volve the  thought  of  the  teaching  profession  throughout  the 
country.  New  York  City  itself  boasts  of  two  institutions  that 
have  in  years  past  been  the  Mecca  'of  thousands  of  educators. 
New  York  University  is  the  one  arid  the  other  is  Columbia 
University,  with  its  Teachers  College  known  wherever  educa- 
tors meet  to  palaver. 

Both  institutions  commence  regular  summer  session  classes 
upon  July  6  and  end  August  12. 

New  York  University's  Summer  Session  and  Graduate 
School  is  under  the  guidance  of  Dean  John  William  Withers.  Its 
faculty  is  composed  mostly  of  regular  instructors,  numbering 
around  160  with  some  14  of  them  visiting  professors.  Among  its 
many  prominent  educators  are  the  following :  English  educa- 
tion, Howard  R.  Driggs ;  science,  Charles  J.  Pieper ;  foreign 
languages  and  literatures,  Rollin  H.  Tanner;  elementary  edu- 
cation, Robert  K.  Speer ;  creative  education,  Hughes  Mearns ; 
administration  and  supervision,  Albert  B.  Meredith;  teachers- 
college  and  normal  school  education,  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie. 

New  York  University,  in  the  Washington  Square  area,  is 
admirably  situated  as  to  subway,  bus  and  auto  transportation 
to  the  multitudinous  points  of  interest  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  It  is  adjacent  to  Greenwich  Village  and  its  as- 
sorted group  of  famous  restaurants. 

This  year  marks  the  thirty-eighth  summer  session  of  Colum- 
bia University.  The  year  1900  saw  the  opening  session,  with  an 
enrollment  of  417  students;  1921  first  saw  the  enrollment  pass 
the  10,000,  when  11,809  were  enrolled.  The  highest  registration 
points,  peculiarly  enough,  were  reached  in  1928,  and  four  years 
later  in  1931.  In  1928  the  students  numbered  14,007  and  in  1931 
they  numbered  9  more,  or  14,016.  Since  1931  the  enrollment 
has  fallen,  but  last  year,  1937,  it  was  up  to  11,809  again. 

Columbia  University  issues  a  huge  catalog  of  290  pages  of 
its  summer  session  instructions,  courses  and  activities.  It  is  a 
catalog  that  requires  considerable  time  for  digestion.  Professor 
John  J.  Coss,  director  of  the  summer  session,  is  in  charge  of 
the  largest  summer  session  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-five 
pages  of  small  type-list- some  875  persons,  professors,  assistant 
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professors,  instructors  and  lecturers,  who  in  the  following  pages 
are  listed  as  giving  around  400  different  courses  that  literally 
cover  or  touch  upon  most  of  the  known  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Of  those  giving  courses  190  are  visiting  professors  that  come 
from  the  four  quarters  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  summer  demonstration  school  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Director  Rollo  G.  Reynolds ;  58  persons  are  in  his  faculty,  of 
whom  25  are  from  outside  the  regular  teachers  college  faculty. 

The  listing  of  teachers  college  courses  in  the  summer  session 
cover  114  pages  of  fine  type.  Among  these  courses  are  the  units 
that  satisfy  a  multitude  of  requirements  for  as  brilliant  a  ga- 
laxy of  degrees  as  any  university  in  the  land  can  give.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  courses  or  of  the  noted  persons  in  education  giving 
these  courses  would  be  a  history  of  past  and  present  day  edu- 
cation. Suffice  it  to  say  that  those  interested  can  write  to  Co- 
lumbia University  and  read  for  themselves. 

As  one  goes  over  the  list  one  is  struck  by  the  prominence  of 
the  courses  devoted  to  library  instruction.  Among  the  librarians 
listed  as  giving  courses  is  Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  Executive 
Secretary,  Louisiana  Library  Commission,  well  known  for  net- 
work in  California  in  count}-  library  work.  Also  is  listed  Miss 
Effie  L.  Power,  associate  in  librarv  service,  Columbia,  known 


VACATION  WHILE  YOU  STUDY 

THE    CAROLINE    SWOPE 

Summer  School  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Holds  Two  Sessions 

Long  Beach,  Calif ...June  27  to  July  15 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif July  25  to  August  12 


Both  Long  Beach  and  Santa  Cruz  are  summer 
resorts  and  offer  opportunity  for  recreation  as  well 
as  study.  The  school  has  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Cre- 
dentials. 

For  Full  Announcement  Address: 

MISS  CAROLINE  SWOPE 

837  Linden  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  California 


California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

State  Accredited 

32nd  Annual  Summer  Session,  June  27 — August  5,  1938 

Over  thirty  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  design, 
and  crafts.  For  art  teachers  and  grade  teachers  inter- 
ested in  arts  and  crafts.. 

Emil  Rizek,  eminent  Austrian,  will  conduct  classes 
in  Painting.  Outstanding  classes  under  Glenn  Wessels, 
Carlton  Ball,  Xavier  Martinez,  Hamilton  Wolf,  Isabelle 
P.  West,  and  many  others. 

Write  F.  H.  MEYER,  President,  for  Summer  Catalog 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue,  Oakland 


throughout  the  country  as  head  of  the  children's  department, 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Only  two  California  educators  arc  included  upon  the  Colum- 
bia Summer  Session  faculty  and  they  are  Arthur  L.  Acker, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  for  -Men.  Chico  State  College, 
Chico,  California  and  .Maurice  Faulkner.  Instructor  in  instru- 
mental Music,  San  Jose  State  College.  San  Jose.  California. 

Dr.  William  B.  Featherstone  of  Columbia  University,  form- 
erly Director  of  Curriculum  for  Los  Angeles,  is  listed  as  giving 
two  courses.  One  is  upon  Teaching  the  Slow-Learners  and 
the  other  is  a  course  in  The  Advanced  School  of  Education 
in  which  he  is  associated  with  several  others  in  a  Project  Con- 
ference leading  toward  a  Doctorate. 

The  Bronxville,  New  York  City  Schools,  are  designated  as 
more  than  of  usual  importance  as  both  Superintendent  F.  H. 
Bair  and  several  of  his  faculty  are  listed  as  giving  courses  in 
the  Summer  Session. 

Noted  Columbia  professors  such  as  William  C.  Bagley,  Her- 
bert Bascom  Bruner,  Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt,  Leta  S.  Hol- 
lingworth,  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Paul  R.  Mort,  Jesse  H.  New- 
Ion,  S.  Ralph  Powers.  Harold  Rugg,  and  George  Dravton 
Strayer  all  have  their  part  in  the  summer  session  activities. 
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A  SOLITARY  ADVENTURE 


By  Laura  F.  Blaine 

We  think  highly  of  summer  sessions,  and  all  kinds  of  collective 
enterprises  and  co-operative  effort  to  advance  the  educational  front.  But 
we  wonder  if  there  is  not  still  a  place,  apart  from  the  trumpets  of  the 
colleges,  for  a  piece  of  quiet  initiative  and  study.  Such  an  adventure 
is  the  story  we  publish  here,  with  real  appreciation  for  the  surviving 
capacity    for    "rugged    individualism"  which  it  indicates. 


Travel  was  out  of  the  question  last  year. 
Summer  school  ?  The  two  previous  summers 
had  been  spent  there.  To  submit  again  to  a 
"course"  in  the  usual  classroom  set-up  was 
somehow  distasteful.  I  took  a  week  or  two 
for  relaxation — plenty  of  sleep,  home  cook- 
ing, easy-going  sociability.  Then  the  need 
for  a  project  became  urgent ! 

In  our  county,  curriculum  revision  is  up 
for  consideration.  Most  of  us  find  the  pros- 
pect of  truly  "child-centered"  schools  allur- 
ing. But  we  need  information,  inspiration, 
expert  counsel,  if  we  are  to  become  curricu- 
lum builders.  More  than  anything  else  we 
need  pertinent  reading  material.  We  want 
to  know — what  has  been  done,  what  is  being 
done,  what  can  we  do?  Well — why  couldn't 
I  look  up  some  material  this  summer? 

The  library  of  the  neighboring  State  Col- 
lege had  the  books  I  sought.  With  no  fee 
of  any  kind  I  was  free  to  use  them  at  my 
leisure.  True,  I  could  not  draw  books  out 
for  home  reading.  But  this  restriction  proved' 
little  handicap.  The  reading  room  was  ideally 
cool  and  comfortable — the  very  best  place  to 

study. 

Charting  the  Way 

Most  of  the  first  day  I  spent  going  through 
the  card  catalog.  Titles  under  "Education" 
seemed. endless.  When  I  had  made  my  selec- 
tions I  presented  call  numbers  at  the  stack- 
room  window,  took  my  prizes  and  settled 
down  to  feast. 

Study  became  the  order  of  the  morning 
for  the  months  that  followed.  Afternoons 
were  reserved  for  other  activities  such  as 
sewing,  weaving,  painting,  visiting.  This 
routine  worked  so  well  I  found  myself 
continuing  it  after  the  college  summer  ses- 
sion had  closed.  By  that  time  I  had  begun  to 
draw  on  the  resources  of  the  State  Library 
at  Sacramento  and  our  own  Santa  Clara 
County  Free  Library. 

I  suppose  this  reading  I  have  done  could 
be  decried  as  "scattered"  or  "undirected." 
It  did  ramble  considerably;  was  often  de- 
flected from  its  original  course;  eventually 
became  something  of  an  exploration  in  the 
literature  of  modern  education.  Wherever 
interest  dictated  I  stopped  to  read — and  to 
do  some  thinking.  There  was  no  one  to 
hurry  me  along.  For  a  day  or  two  I  might 
be  pre-occupied  with  monographs  on  the 
teaching  of  spelling.  Then  I  might  plunge 
into  Harold  Rugg's  "The  Great  Technology" 
or  his  "American  Life  and  the  School  Cur- 
riculum." This  going  back  and  forth  from 
the  technical  aspects  of  teaching  to  a  wider, 
more  general  view  became  a  characteristic 
of  my  study.  It  led  to  a  fairly  well  balanced 
reading  diet.  More  system,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared bibliography,  might  have  increased  or- 
derliness of  procedure.  Could  it  produce 
richer,  more  vitalizing  personal  rewards? 
Listing  the  Treasure-Trove 

A  very  practical  reward  was  my  dis- 
covery of  the  work  of  Luella  Cole.  Her 
analysis  in  "Psychology  of  the  Elementary 
School  Subjects"  clarified  my  own  dissat- 
isfaction with  ordinary  teaching  practice. 
Best  of  all,   she  included  plans  for  simple 


workable  remedies.  For  instance,  her  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  to  be  gained  from  a 
separate  vocabulary  drill  quite  apart  from 
the  usual  reading  period  will,  I  believe, 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  fairly 
creditable  reading  program  and  a  highly  ef- 
fective one.  My  children  really  enjoy  reading 
and  read  widely.  But  they  often  do  not 
show  the  growth  in  skill  one  might  expect 
under  the  circumstances.  Now  I  think  I  see 
what  has  been  lacking.  At  least  I  feel  stim- 
ulated to  do  some  research  during  the  coming 
year.  Dr.  Cole's  chapter  on  simple  problems 
in  research  for  the  classroom  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  features  of  her  book.  I  should 
say  she  succeeds  admirably  in  her  aim  to 
stimulate  teachers  to  "do  something  differ- 
ent." 

For  a  real  thrill  nothing  else  quite  equalled 
Hughes  Mearns'  "Creative  Power."  The 
book  fairly  set  me  on  fire  with  ideas  to 
work  out  with  my  fourth  graders.  What 
he  says  of  the  creative  spirit  of  children  is 
true — my  experience  in  art  verifies  his  find- 
ings in  the  field  of  writing.  That  our  class- 
room methods  tend  to  stifle  this  creativeness 
I  also  have  learned  from  experience.  Mearns' 
method  of  leading  children  to  criticize  their 
own  work  and  raise  their  own  standards  is 
the  sort  of  thing  a  teacher  can  learn  to  do 
by  trying,  by  feeling  her  way  sympatheti- 
cally, by  being  acutely  aware  of  the  growing 
confidence  of  the  children  in  her.  But  it  may 
be  dangerous  to  set  down  fragments  of 
Mearns'  thought  here  without  the  perspec- 
tive of  their  proper  setting  in  the  book 

Among  other  very  real  satisfactions  of 
my  summer  study  I  would  place  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  of  Kilpatrick, 
Counts,  Caswell,  and  Rugg;  my  discovery 
of  the  quantity  of  fine  research  materials 
from  Columbia  and  the  educational  depart- 
ments of  other  institutions ;  the  contributions 
of  many  foundations  and  experimental 
schools :  the  many  services  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Reviewing  the  fine  collection  of  current 
educational  periodicals  was  a  revelation  in 
itself. 

An  unexpected  reward,  a  sort  of  by- 
product of  my  project,  was  my  appreciation 
of  a  new  spirit  pervading  the  education  de- 
partment of  the  State  College  summer  ses- 
sion. I  found  I  was  attracted  to  classes  in 
spite  of  myself.  Here  were  groups  led 
by  inspirational  teachers  from  the  field — 
discussing  actual  teaching  problems,  compar- 
ing notes,  questioning,  working  things  out 
together.  I  actually  saw  attempts  being  made 
to  demonstrate  "artist  teaching"  in  classes 
of  educational  theory  instead  of  merely  tell- 
ing how  it  should  be  done !  In  fact,  classes 
next  summer  promise  to  be  so  interesting  I 
may  be  tempted  to  investigate — to  see  if  this 
new  spirit  is  "the  real  thing." 

In  the  meantime  I  have  really  gloried  in 
my  own  detachment  observing  developments. 
I  have  had  this  unique  interlude  to  explore 
educational  resources,  to  take  stock  of  my 
own  equipment,  to  make  far  reaching  plans. 
All  in  my  own  way,  on  my  own  time !  Just 
because  I  wanted  to  !  It  has  been  fun  ! 


Jim  and  Jo  Ann 
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Price  $.60 
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The  first  book  in  a  new  series  —  the 
Social     Studies     Experience     Readers. 

A  simple  direct  approach  to  social 
studies.  Candid  camera  illustrations. 
Easy  first  grade  reading  level. 

Center  of  interest:  Food:  its  source, 
distribution,  preparation  —  on  the 
farm,  at  the  store,  at  home. 

Planned  for  use  in  the  group  discus- 
sion that  accompanies  group  reading. 

Photographs  are  large,  clear,  and  life- 
like. 

Other  books  in  the  series: 
OUR    BOAT    BOOK— 

Price  $.60 

And   in    preparation   are: 

OUR  AIRPLANE  BOOK 
WE  GO  TO  THE  ZOO 
WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL      • 

HARR  WAGNER 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

609   MISSION   STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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SUMMER  PLANS  AT  THE  PALO  ALTO 
CHILDREN'S  THEATER 

By  Barbara  Powell,  Student, 

Department  of  Drama, 
San   Jose   State   College 

Everyone  knows  that  it  takes  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.  On  the  same  principle  we  are 
sure  that  a  drama  student,  hard  ridden  by 
an  exacting  college  staff,  is  just  the  one  to 
catch  the  fine  points  of  achievement  in  a 
group  much  younger  than  her  own,  but 
working  toward  the  same  ideals  of  technique 
and  interpretation. 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were  ''doing 
something  very  interesting"  at  the  Palo  Alto 
Children's  Theater  and  accepted  with  alac- 
rity an  invitation  to  attend  the  Saturday 
matinee  of  "Alary  Poppins."  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  fresh  from  our  own  strenu- 
ous college  production  of  the  "Wild  Duck," 
we  felt  a  little  "up-stagey"  toward  this  Sat- 
urday show.  We  wondered  how  small  chil- 
dren could  possibly  know  anything  about 
those  arts  of  the  theater  which  loomed  as 
such  impressive  and  difficult  problems  to 
us  college  players. 

A  small  girl,  as  we  entered  the  Community 
Theater,  handed  us  a  program  so  clever 
that  right  at  the  start  we  were  almost  too 
captivated  to  be  judicious.  Instead  of  a 
printed  list  of  the  characters,  there  was  a 
drawing  of  each  one.  each  so  lively  and 
amusing  that  we  knew  in  advance  what  fun 
was  to  come. 

The  house  was  well  filled,  largely  with 
children  of  assorted  ages,  but  adults  (par- 
ents, no  doubt)  were  pretty  well  represented, 
too. 

As  the  curtains  opened,  we  were  aston- 
ished by  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  set, 
and  the  lighting,  costumes  and  make-up 
gave  evidence  of  unerring  taste  and  guid- 
ance. 

The  action  got  under  way  promptly,  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  children  on  the 
stage  whose  acting,  timing  and  lines  were  so 
competently  directed  were  less  than  ten 
years  old.  There  was  no  self-consciousness. 
If  a  slight  accident  occurred  they  calmly 
ignored  it  and  went  right  on.  If  a  line  was 
forgotten  they  "ad  libed"  like  professionals. 

"Even  in  the  difficult  second  act.  where  the 
action  required  flight  through  the  air,  there 
was  no  confusion.  The  children  had  perfect 
confidence,  and  carried  out  their  parts  as 
birds  so  joyously  that  spectators  forgot  the 
mechanics  of  the  set  and  accepted  its  con- 
vincing illusion.  To  the  children  it  was  fun. 
Their  own  enjoyment  carried  over  so  well 
that  illusion  became  reality. 

When  the  curtains  closed  we  were  no 
longer  in  the  mood  of  tolerant  superiority. 
As  students  of  the  theater  ourselves  we 
realized  what  skillful  and  understanding  di- 
rection must  be  back  of  this  group  of  little 
actors. 

We  were  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  Airs.  Robertson,  the  director, 
and  to  see  the  equipment  that  this  lucky 
theater  possesses.  There  was  a  rehearsal 
room,  costume  room,  wardrobes,  property 
room,  dressing  rooms,  work-shops  and  a 
kitchen!  (No  one  can  do  their  best  when 
the)-  get  hungry  !  )  Sets,  costumes  and  other 
properties  and  equipment  were  so  complete 
that  we  began  to  wonder  how  our  college 
department  ever  accomplished  anything, 
having  so  much  le>s  to  work  with  than  these 
fortunate  youngsters. 

While  the  Children's  Community  Theater 


is  supported  by  municipal  funds,  it  works 
in  close  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  city. 
And  when  school  vacation  days  arrive,  the 
theater  group  carries  on  a  more  extensive 
program  even  than  during  the  school  term. 
Children  from  three  years  old  on  are  en- 
tered, for  five  days  a  week.  The  morning 
is  devoted  to  plays  in  preparation.  The  after- 
noon provides,  under  separate  direction,  ac- 
tivities in  arts  and  crafts  allied  with  the 
theater.  Archery,  swimming,  and  other 
sports  round  out  a  program  that  should 
make  vacation  days  a  rich  and  happy  ex- 
perience to  the  lucky  members  of  this  group 
of  children-producers.  We  went  back  to  our 
college  campus  sighing — "Born  ten  years 
too  soon !" 


SUMMER  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 
AT   U.    C,   RERKELEY 

By  John  A.  Hockett 

The  marked  success  of  the  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  conducted  at  Berkeley- 
last  summer  has  encouraged  the  University 
of  California  to  plan  an  expanded  program 
for  elementary  teachers  during  the  summer 
of  1938.  The  demonstration  school  will  again 
be  operated  in  the  Hillside  School  plant  in 
Berkeley,  and  will  have  the  same  leadership 
as  last  year.  Dr.  John  A.  Hockett  of  the 
University  and  Miss  Helen  Heffernan  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  will  be 
co-directors  of  the  school.  Airs.  Gladys  Pot- 
ter of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
will  again  serve  as  principal.  Dr.  Alvin 
Powell  of  the  University  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  health  program  in  the  school,  and  will 
be  assisted  by  a  school  nurse.  There  will 
be  a  group  of  children  in  each  grade  from 
first  through  sixth,  a  combined  seventh- 
eighth  grade  group,  and  an  ungraded  or 
little-red-schoolhouse  group. 

The  teacher  for  each  group  and  the  prob- 
able center  of  interest  is  as  follows: 

Edna  Pageler.  teacher  in  the  Mission 
School,  San  Bernardino  County,  first  grade. 
The   dairy. 

Ethel  A.  Ahlport,  teacher  in  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,   second  grade.    Carrying  the  Mail. 

Edna  Evenson.  teaching  principal  of  Val- 
ley View  School,  Los  Angeles,  third  grade. 
Pueblo    Indians. 

Coree  P.  Josephson,  teacher  in  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School,  Berkeley,  fourth 
grade.   California. 

Louise  Asplund,  University  Elementary 
School  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on  leave  from  the 
Heaton  School.  Fresno,  fifth  grade.  How 
the  Pioneers  Aloved  Westward. 

Alary  Lindsey.  teaching  principal  of  Won- 
derland School,  Los  Angeles,  sixth  grade. 
China. 

Edith  Redit,  supervisor  of  rural  schools. 
Imperial  County,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
How  the  World  Comes  to  Treasure  Island. 

Emily  Rothlin.  supervisor  in  Yolo  County, 
the  ungraded  group.   Foods. 

Vivian  Borgman.  supervisor  of  Industrial 
Arts  in  Pasadena,  will  be  in  charge  of  In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Purpose    of    the    School 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  school 
is  to  provide  a  school  situation  exemplifying 
the  best,  modern  ideals  of  education,  and 
thus  to  assist  teachers  and  administrators 
in  making  a  critical  study  of  modern  edu- 
cation in  practice.  As  teachers  attempt  to 
make  the  change  from  older,  more  formal 
.iml    dictatorial    methods    of    instruction    to 


more  dynamic  and  flexible  procedures  which 
are  consistent  with  present  conceptions  of 
child  development,  they  encounter  many 
problems  and  difficulties.  They  can  receive 
great  help  and  renewed  confidence  by  ob- 
serving other  teachers  who  are  meeting 
and    solving    similar    problems. 

A  conference  is  held  each  week  for  those 
who  observe  the  work  of  a  particular  group, 
so  that  teacher  and  observers  may  talk  over 
the  whys  and  hows  of  the  program.  This 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  share 
the  insights  of  the  demonstration  teacher 
serves  to  make  the  daily  observations  more 
meaningful  and  to  help  each  observer  trans- 
late aims  and  procedures  into  terms  applic- 
able to  his  own  teaching  situation. 

Health   Program 

Children's  health  needs  will  be  met  in 
several  ways.  Careful  inspection  of  each 
child's  health  will  be  made  upon  admission 
to  the  school.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
more  extensive  survey  of  the  health  status 
of  each  child,  the  findings  of  which  will  be 
reported    to    parents. 

Values  for  Children 

For  children,  the  school  will  represent  six 
weeks  of  happy,  challenging  experiences. 
They  will  express  these  experiences  in 
writing,  dramatization,  art,  music,  and  the 
« lance,  and  in  construction  with  wood,  fab- 
rics, clay  and  other  materials.  They  will  use 
and  perfect  the  tools  of  learning  in  carrying 
on  many  purposeful  activities.  The  informal 
atmosphere  of  the  school  will  encourage 
originality,  creative  self-expression,  and 
mutual  consideration  in  living  together  the 
"good  life"  of  a  democratic  social  group. 

Last  year,  some  children  entered  the 
school  with  sincere  misgivings  at  the  pros- 
pect of  giving  up  six  weeks  vacation  time 
for  school.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  how- 
ever, there  was  unanimous  enthusiasm  for 
the  demonstration  school,  and  a  general  wish 
that  it  might  continue  another  six  weeks. 

Related  Courses 

A  basic  course  for  elementary  teachers 
will  be  offered  under  the  title  "The  Inte- 
grative Curriculum  of  the  Elementary 
School,"  (Education  133).  The  course, 
which  carries  two  units  of  credit,  will  be 
given  in  four  sections.  Dr.  Julia  L.  Hahn. 
Supervising  Principal  of  Third  Division. 
Washington.  D.  C.  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  section  for  teachers  of  kindergarten  and 
grades  one  and  two;  Dr.  Hockett  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  section  for  teachers  of  grades 
three,  four  and  five:  Aliss  Heffernan  will  be 
in  charge  of  Section  III  for  teachers  of 
grades  six.  seven  and  eight,  and  for  junior 
high  school  teachers,  and  of  Section  IV  for 
the  teachers  of  rural  schools. 

In  general,  those  who  wish  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  demonstration  school  will 
also  enroll  in  Education  133A.  "The  Inte- 
grative Curriculum — Laboratory."  This  en- 
rollment gives  two  additional  units  of  credit 
for  regular  observation  in  the  demonstra- 
'  tion  school,  participation  in  the  weekly  con- 
ferences, and  participation  in  the  program 
of  educational  excursions,  described  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

A  series  of  excursions  will  be  conducted 
tn  various  points  of  civic,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, scientific,  and  cultural  interest  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  The  purpose- 
is  to  enable  teachers  to  enrich  their  own 
backgrounds  by  studying  at  first  hand  a 
number  of  the  institutions  and  activit 
this  metropolitan  area. 
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AN  ORGANIZED  SCIENCE  UNIT  IN  A  SIXTH  GRADE 

By  Sophia  Mason,  teacher,  David  Lubin  School, 

Esther  Guthrie,  Supervisor  of  Science 
Sacramento  City  Schools 


The  Sacramento  Science  Curriculum  is  a 
well  organized  program,  based  on  scientific 
principles,  beginning  with  the  experiences 
of  the  child  in  the  kindergarten,  and  serving 
as  a  guide  to  his  intelligent  interpretation 
of  his  ever  broadening  environment. 

Dr.  Washburne  states  that  the  solution  to 
education  "lies  in  having  a  basic  course 
required  of  each  child  as  he  reaches  the 
right  stage  of  development,  and  including  in 
that  course  only  those  items  which  really 
function  or  can  be  made  to  function  in  the 
experience  and  training  of  the  child." 

A  planned  science  curriculum  that  inter- 
prets the  child's  environment  as  he  pro- 
gresses in  understanding  and  experiences 
will  exert  a  lasting  effect  on  his  adjustment 
to   his   social   surroundings. 

Definite  objectives  are  set  up  in  our  cur- 
riculum that  are  within  the  child's  ability  to 
attain.  Experiences  taken  from  the  child's 
environment  meet  these  objectives.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  an  experience  is  the  unit  on 
mushrooms  for  the  sixth  grade.  This  unit 
meets  two  -of  the  objectives  set  up  in  the 
science  course :  "To  develop  an  appreciation 
and  confidence  in  natural  laws  through  a 
study  of  everyday  environment,"  and  "to 
create  a  desire  for  continued  experiences 
and  reading  in  the  field  of  science." 

The  science  room  provided  a  science  at- 
mosphere where  a  child  had  a  real  experi- 
ence. A  monitor  who  had  been  feeding  toads 
found  a  mushroom  growing  in  the  terra- 
rium.  This  was  the  introduction  to  a  study 
of  flowerless  plants.  Unit  Number  XVII  in 
the  sixth  grade  science  course  for  spring  has 
as  its  heading,  "Mushrooms  are  flowerless 
plants."  The  science  course  is  not  arbitrary. 
A  unit  is  developed  whenever  possible  when 
an  actual  experience  brings  it  t.o  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class. 

The  general  ideas  listed  under  the  unit 
are :  A.  Mushrooms  reproduce  by  spores ;  B. 
Mushrooms  are  dependent  plants;  C.  Some 
mushrooms  are  edible;  D.  Some  mushrooms 
are  poisonous. 

These  ideas  are  followed  by  suggested 
procedures  for  the  class,  such  as  the  gather- 


ing of  mushrooms  and  noting  places  where 
they  grow;  learning  the  parts  of  a  mush- 
room; directions  for  making  spore  prints; 
observing  that  mushrooms  do  not  contain 
chlorophyll ;  and  determining  how  they  se- 
cure food.  These  suggestions  are  followed 
by  information  of  value  to  the  teacher,  in- 
cluding rules  to  follow  in  gathering  mush- 
rooms. 

The  class  questioned  why  the  mushroom 
was  growing  in  the  terrarium.  A  general 
discussion  brought  forth  what  information 
the  class  had  concerning  mushrooms.  Ques- 
tions were  raised,  some  of  which  were:  1.  Is 
it  true  that  "toadstools"  are  poisonous  and 
mushrooms  are  edible?  2.  Is  a  mushroom  a 
parasite?  3.  Do  mushrooms  grow  every- 
where? 4.  Why  are  they  pale  in  color?  5. 
How  do  they  differ  from  green  plants  ?  6. 
How  do  thej'  spread?  7.  Are  they  harmful? 
8.  Is  it  true  that  a  silver  coin  placed  in  the 
pan  will  show  if  the  mushroom  is  poison- 
ous? 9.  Is  there  any  sure  way  to  tell  edible 
mushrooms  ?  10.  Are  poisonous  mushrooms 
found  in  our  locality? 

These  questions  were  used  as  a  guide 
for  their  research  work.  The  class  was  div- 
ided into  committees  with  a  chairman  chosen 
by  them  for  each  group.  The  chairman 
was  responsible  for  the  work  done  by  his 
group.  In  addition  to  the  school  library,  the 
science  room  also  has  a  library,  made  up 
of  science  reference  matter  only.  These  ref- 
erence books  eliminate  wasted  time  in  search- 
ing for  material.  Two  pupils  were  chosen  to 
bring  in  any  additional  material  from  the 
school  library.  Any  reports  brought  in  from 
an  outside  source  were  given  special  credit 
on  individual  cards  kept  by  the  pupils. 
Printed  matter  brought  in  was  added  to 
the  class  scrap  book.  The  bulletin  board 
materials  were  arranged  by  the  pupils.  These 
consisted  of  pictures  of  mushrooms  found 
in  this  locality,  pictures  of  unusual  and  es- 
pecially interesting  varieties,  drawings  made 
by  individual  class  members,  and  spore  and 
spatter  prints.  Time  is  always  provided  and 
an  effort  made  to  arrange  the  bulletin  board 
artistically  in  order  to  apply  those  principles 
which  are  stressed  in  the  art  course. 


Slides  and  film  strips  were  also  used,  these 
being  ordered  from  the  Visual  Aids  Depart- 
ment. 

The  class  met  to  give  its  reports  when  all 
the  chairman  had  stated  that  their  groups 
were  ready.  These  reports  answered  the 
questions  that  had  been  raised,  and  added 
more  information  that  had  been  gathered 
from  observations  and  from  reading.  One 
pupil  reported  mushrooms  growing  on  the 
school  lawn.  Pupils  who  had  brought  in 
mushrooms  told  where  they  had  found  them. 
Spore  prints  were  made  from  them.  The 
class  made  a  list  of  rules  for  the  gathering 
of  mushrooms,  which  are  as  follows:  1. 
Avoid  all  mushrooms  in  the  "button"  stage. 
2.  Avoid  all  those  with  pores  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cap.  3.  Avoid  all  species  with 
a  bulb-like  base.  4.  Avoid  those  having  a 
white  juice  5.  Avoid  those  with  thin  caps 
in  comparison  to  the  gills.  6.  Avoid  those 
not   strictly    fresh. 

The  length  of  time  spent  on  the  unit  was 
determined  by  the  interest  of  the  class.  An 
individual  pupil  who  showed  an  interest  in 
further  research  continued  his  work.  His 
interest  came  from  the  fact  that  his  father 
gathered  mushrooms  for  the  market. 

A  radio  program  in  language  time  used 
the  science  work  as  the  theme  for  the  broad- 
cast. The  broadcast  included  a  department 
in  art,  stories,  music,  library,  poems,  talks, 
and  plays.  Miss  Esther  Guthrie,  Supervisor 
of  Science  for  the  Sacramento  City  Schools, 
was  invited  to  the  broadcast,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  dedicated  to  her.  At  the  close  of 
the  program  the  class  presented  Miss 
Guthrie  with  a  poster  which  they  had  made. 

An  art  problem  was  also  correlated  with 
the  science  problem.  Models  of  mushrooms 
were  made  from  clay,  showing  the  different 
types  of  caps.  A  drawing  was  made  of  a 
mushroom,  naming  the  parts.  A  poster 
showed  the  "fairy  rings."  Another  poster 
was  of  a  toad  and  a  mushroom.  Spatter 
prints  were  also  made  of  mushrooms. 

The  work  on  mushrooms  as  flowerless 
plants  resulted  in  real  science  experiences 
that  broadened  the  pupils'  knowledge  through 
research,  eliminated  superstititions  by  the 
substitution  of  facts,  and  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  environment. 
i       1       1 

The  Science  Guide  for  Elementary 
Schools,  January  1936,  gives  a  number  of 
pictures  of  California  fungi,  and  especially 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  poisonous  kinds. 
This  issue  of  the  guide  also  gives  a  compact 
general  bibliography  of  the  subject  for 
classroom  use. 
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GUIDANCE  AS  COMMON  SENSE 

Dorothy    Francis,    Psychologist 

Hubert  H.  Semans,  Vice-Principal 

Junior  High,  San  Lids  Obispo 

Dr.  Eliott's  five-foot  bookshelf  would 
probably  be  dwarfed  beside  a  bookshelf  con- 
taining all  the  articles  on  guidance.  We  are 
lost  in  the  forest  of  inferiority  complexes 
and  teacher  college  terminology.  To  get  out 
of  the  forest  it  might  be  helpful  to  consider 
guidance  methods  as  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense  to  adjustment  problems. 

Good  teachers  have  always  been  interested 
in  guidance.  But  they  termed  it  helping  Tom 
with  his  personal  problem.  They  didn't  give 
scientific  names  to  all  of  the  symptoms,  but 
they  made  home  calls  and  discussed  with  the 
parents  how  the  school  and  the  home  could 
work  together.  Good  teachers  are  still  doing 
this,  but  they  are  now  sometimes  aided  by 
a  little  more  objective  information  and 
newer,  more  effective  ways  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Our  present  elementary  guidance  program 
doesn't  segregate  any  child,  either  excep- 
tionally bright  or  slow.  We  believe  that  all 
facilities  for  special  help  in  adjusting  chil- 
dren's problems  should  be  centered  in  the 
classroom,  and. that  the  teacher  and  parents 
are  responsible  for  guidance  of  the  child. 

Our  classroom  teachers  have  the  assis- 
tance of  a  group  of  specialists  who  help 
them  diagnose  the  needs  of  their  groups 
and  make  special  recommendations  for  in- 
dividuals. This  group  is  made  up  of  school 
nurse,  psychologist,  expert  in  speech  cor- 
rection, and  a  director  of  child  welfare  and 
attendance,  who  work  together  very  in- 
formally, but  intensively  with  teachers  and 
pupils.  Techniques  used  for  more  difficult 
case  studies  and  follow-ups  are  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  California  Bureau  of 
Juvenile  Research  in  Bulletins  7.  8.  9.  and  10 
(  new  series). 

After  a  complete  survey  of  the  child's 
problem,  we  sometimes  find  that  we  can 
draw  upon  the  finest  specialists  in  the  state 
for  help.  Already  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  the  service  of  a  famous  endocrinologist, 
one  of  the  state  psychiatrists  who  specializes 
in  children's  work,  and  the  California  Bu- 
reau of  Juvenile  Research.  We  thankfully 
say  that  the  co-operation  given  has  far  ex- 
ceeded our  fondest  hopes.  Concerted  exam- 
ination of  the  problem,  exact  definition  of 
the  need  and  persistent  effort  have  brought 
results. 

A  fter  securing  the  recommendations  of 
these  specialists,  either  local  or  state,  the 
principal  or  one  of  the  special  teachers  holds 
a  conference  with  the  classroom  teacher  or 
teachers  and  also  with  the  parents,  since  in 
most  cases  the  teacher  and  the  parents  will 
share  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  and  watching  for  new  de- 
velopments. Parent  co-operation  with  our 
program  has  been  splendid,  although  in 
>ome  cases  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  long  and 
persistent  effort. 

Our  good  teachers  appreciate  this  extra 
help  in  adjusting  classwork  to  the  needs  of 
their  groups  and  individuals  within  the 
groups.  They  look  upon  these  newer  methods 
as  a  common  sense  approach  to  their  prob- 
lems. Guidance  ceases  to  be  mysterious ;  it 
i-  a  process  of  finding  a  sufficient  amount  of 
pertinent  fact  and  using  it  judiciously  to 
help  the  students  solve  those  problems  man- 
ifest in  the  schoolroom,  but  whose  rooN  ex- 
tend into  their  total  environment. 


How  to  See 

TWICE  AS  MUCH 

on  Your  Trip  East! 
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SP.R0UTE 


Iheres  a  lot  more  to  a  trip  east  than  just  getting  there.  Why  not  see  the  country  while 
you're  at  it? 

Southern  Pacific  offers  you  a  simple  way  to  see  twice  as  much  on  your  trip  east:  go  on 
one  of  Southern  Pacific's  Four  Scenic  Routes  and  return  on  another  one.  Thus  you  see  an 
entirely  different  part  of  the  United  States  each  way.  You  see  TWICE  AS  MUCH  as  you 
would  by  going  and  returning  on  the  same  route.  And  you  ride  such  famous  trains  as 
the  Sunset  Limited,  Overland  Limited.  Golden  State  Limited,  Cascade,  Califomian,  San 
Francisco  Challenger.  Forty-Niner  and  the  giant  new  Streamliner  City  of  San  Fancisco. 

i  REE  1  RAVEL  oERVILE.  Write  today  for  our  well  illustrated  travel  guide.  Four 
Scenic  Routes  East.  Address  F.S.  McGinnis,  Dept.  WJ-4.  65  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  We 
will  beglad  to  answer  your  questions  and  prepare  a  detai'ed  itinerary  for  you.  No  obligation. 
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This  report  of  a  most  interesting  summer  experience,  written 
shortly  after  the  author's  return  from  Mexico,  has  been  held  in  re- 
serve for  this  issue,  which  is  centered  around  summer  study  and  travel. 


SOJOURN  IN  GUADALAJARA 

By  Dorcas  Worsley  Reid 

Cataloger,  San  Mateo  County 
Library 

Bookshops  and  Libraries  in  Mexico's 
Second  City 

Guadalajara,  the  second  largest  city  of 
Mexico,  is  called  by  her  poets  "Queen  of 
the  West."  Situated  in  a  fertile  highland 
plain,  with  an  incredibly  blue  sky  overhead 
and  jagged  purple  peaks  on  the  horizon,  it 
is  a  clean,  bright  city  verdant  with  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  fruits  and  flowers.  Tourists 
usually  stop  over  for  a  day  or  two  on  the 
way  to  or  from  Mexico  City  via  the  West 
Coast  route;  those  who've  read  guide  books 
will  hasten  to  inform  you  that  the  city  was 
founded  in  1530  and  that  it  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about    175,000. 

The  region  is  known  for  its  proud  charros 
and  its  pretty  girls  with  tiny  feet,  its  ex- 
cellent tequila,  its  pottery  and"  glass,  and  its 
piety.  Anita  Brenner  is  precise  in  charac- 
terizing Guadalajara  as  "distinguished  and 
leisurely."  for  it  remains  today  deep  in  the 
reserved  and  quiet  pride  of  a  Spanish  colo- 
nial city,  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  teem- 
ing cosmopolitanism  of  the  capital. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  relish 
discovering  at  least  certain  aspects  of  an  un- 
known city  minus  guide  and  guide  book, 
rarely  do  these  mention  libraries,  and  more 
infrequently  still  (if  at  all)  do  they  tell 
you  of  book  shops.  Interested  in  both,  and 
chronically  addicted  to  entering  inviting 
doorways  uninvited,  my  month's  sojourn  in 
Guadalajara  last  August  provided  unexpected 
attractions :  numerous,  always  alluring  sec- 
ond-hand bookshops,  and  the  State  Public 
Library  of  Jalisco. 

Mexican  Bookshops 

In  Mexico  browsing  in  bookshops  is  es- 
pecially appealing,  for  the  shopkeepers  are 
usually  quite  nonchalant  about  their  books, 
and  do  not  attempt  "salesmanship"  beyond 
allowing  one  to  examine  what  he  likes.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  second-hand  shops, 
where  books  are  shelved  haphazardly,  but 
more  frequently  stacked  in  jumbled  heaps  on 
the  floor.  In  these  stores  the  proprietor  hasn't 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  has;  one  must 
extract  a  book  from  the  helter-skelter  pile 
and  blow  the  dust  off  for  oneself.  But  this, 
of  course,  is  .the  fun  of  it:  what  treasure 
may  not  lie  hidden  in  dust  and  darkness? 

In  Guadalajara  I  found  just  such  a  store. 
Like  the  best  of  its  kind,  it  was  on  a  side 
street,  and  one  might  have  walked  past  its 
unassuming  doorway  without  realizing  what 
was  inside.  I  did,  in  fact,  do  precisely  that 
one  clay  on  my  way  to  the  public  market 
nearby.  Another  time,  from  across  the  street, 
T  noticed  sunlight  glinting  on  a  small  brass 
plate,  and  below  it  in  a  narrow  window,  a 
number  of  dusty  books  displayed  among 
other  odd  articles.  The  plate  read  "Arbol  de 
Navidad"  (Christmas  Tree;  and  it  was!) 
and  the  door  was  open.  In  I  went ;  when  my 
eyes   were  adjusted  to. the  dim   light  inside 


I  stared  about  me  a  bit  dizzily.  Was  this 
some  queer  kind  of  museum  that  had  been 
.hit  by  an  earthquake  long  ago,  and  left  to 
decay  undisturbed  ? 

Torn  costumes,  chipped  glassware,  rusty 
swords  and  cracked  canes,  hideously  maimed 
typewriters,  picture  frames  at  rakish  angles, 
badly  chipped  images,  bits  of  crockery  and 
tarnished  silver,  carved  chests  and  dilapi- 
dated chairs  .  .  .  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
books.  Books  galore,  of  every  size,  shape,  and 
condition,  literally  stuffed  into  crannies  and 
cubby  holes.  Opening  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
front  room  was  a  shadowy  and  musty  laby- 
rinth of  nooks  and  recesses  where  shelves 
of  books  mingled  with  a  superlative  col- 
lection of  debris.  Over  all,  thick  coats  of 
dust,  and  in  the  corners,  amazing  festoons 
of  cobwebs. 
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A  Seventeenth  Century  Doorway 

With  a  glance  at  the  proprietor,  who 
seemed  to  be  deep  in  conversation  with  a 
friend.  I  moved  toward  the  nearest  recess 
of  bookshelves,  pushed  up  my  sleeves,  took 
one  deep  breath,  and  plunged  in.  Several 
hours  later  1  emerged  into  the  light  of  day 
exceedingly  grimy  but  grinning  like  an  idiot, 
for  I'd  found  and  secreted  in  a  dark  hole 
several  volumes,  among  them  a  beautiful 
eighteenth-century  Quijote,  which  I  meant  to 
return  and  bargain  for.  Later  I  smiled  know- 
ingly when  a  friend  told  me  he  had  seen  a 
certain  book  in  the  "Arbol  de  Navidad"  two 
years  ago  and  was  still  hoping  to  find  it  again 
some  day.  I  could  believe  almost  anything 
about  that  truly  amazing  shop. 

Magazine  and  News-Stands 

In  the  arcades  bordering  the  central  plaza 
I  had  stopped  now  and  then  to  buy  a  paper 
and  to  sample  the  magazines  displayed  at  the 
news-stands.  Newspapers  of  all  political  com- 
plexions were  on  sale;  the  magazines  were 
chiefly  of  the  light  fiction  and  news-week- 
pictorial  type.  There  were  any  number  of 
cinema  reviews,  and  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
short-story  magazines  with  screaming  cover 
designs  that  correspond  to  our  "pulps."  For 


Mexican  magazines  comparable  with  such 
periodicals  as  Harper's,  North  American 
Review,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  Forum 
1  looked  in  vain. 

This  casual  examination  of  the  reading 
materials  offered  to  the  public  in  the  puestos 
aroused  my  curiosity  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  libraries  for  Guadalajarans.  Did 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  patronize  the 
bookstores  have  any  other  recourse?  When 
I  learned  that  there  was  a  State  Public  Li- 
brary located  just  a  block  from  the  plaza, 
I  set  out  one  day  to  see  this  institution  and 
to  discover  what  I  could  about  it.  As  I  had 
visited  a  number  of  Mexican  libraries  four 
years  previously,  I  was  prepared  for  a  li- 
brary quite  different  from  that  special  type 
developed  so  thoroughly  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Library 

This  particular  library  was  founded  during 
the  governorship  of  General  Ogazon,  by 
authority  of  Article  109  of  the  law  of  July 
24.  1861.*  Under  this  statute  the  libraries 
of  a  number  of  conventos  and  seminaries  of 
the  region  became  the  property  of  the  state. 
The  story  is  told  that  at  that  time,  when 
the  city  was  beseiged,  and  the  carelessness 
of  the  authorities  matched  the  ignorance  of 
the  populace,  a  great  number  of  volumes 
from  these  libraries  were  used  in  building 
trenches  and  thus  destroyed.  Others,  accord- 
ing to  eye  witnesses,  were  taken  in  carts 
and  thrown  into  the  dam  of  the  city's  lake, 
Agua  Azul.f 

Senor  D.  Ignacio  Acal  was  chosen  to  re- 
assemble and  preserve  the  collection,  and 
this  was  housed  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
large  stone  building  formerly  a  church  sem- 
inary. Acal's  preliminary  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  classification  was  finished  fourteen 
years  later  by  Senor  Diego  Baz,  who  pub- 
lished a  general  catalog  in  two  volumes.  On 
December  18,  1875,  the  establishment  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and  it  has  remained 
open  ever  since.  In  1890  quarters  were  en- 
larged and  the  books  moved  to  the  lower 
floor  of  the  building.  Since  that  time  the 
library  has  grown  steadily;  various  improve- 
ments in  housing,  equipment,  and  service 
have  been  made. 

An  Old  Church  Seminary 

There  is  no  sign  or  symbol  outside  the 
doors  of  this  severe  seventeenth-century 
building  to  indicate  the  library  inside.  Once 
past  the  main  portal,  however,  there  is  a 
view  across  an  ante-room  into  the  main  read- 
ing room.  Unmistakably  a  former  patio  of 
the  seminary,  this  room,  about  fifty  feet  wide 
by  one  hundred  long,  has  been  remodeled 
and  furnished  with  modern  library  fixtures. 
The  smooth  grey  stone  walls,  arched  balcony, 
and  glass  roof  present  a  uniquely  pleasant 
aspect. 

Into  this  central  room  four  closed  stack- 
rooms  opened  in  "dutch-door"  fashion:  the 
upper  half  of  enormous  doors  swung  wide 
to  reveal  great  oblong  rooms  whose'  walls 
were  filled  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Although  the  Director,  Senor  Ricardo  Co- 
varrubias,  was  away,  I  found  an  acquain- 
tance, Padre  Arreola,  at  work  in  the  direc- 
tor's office  when  I  entered.  Sr.  Arreola's 
special  field  is  Aztec  culture  and  he  serves 
as  the  library's  paleographer ;  he  very  kindly 
led  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Of  chief  interest,  perhaps,  was  the  re- 
modeling of  one  wing  for  use  as  a  periodical 

"Iguiniz,  J.  B.,  "Excursion  Bibliographica  a  Gua- 
dalajara," Bolctin  del  Mliseo  X'acional  de  Arqueo- 
Ivzia,  Historia  y  Etnologia,   October   11,   1911,  p.  66. 
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section.  Here  the  warm  colors  (especially 
the  gold  and  brown  tile  floor),  the  excellent 
lighting,  and  the  tables  adapted  to  news- 
paper reading,  attracted  notice.  The  period- 
ical stacks  were  then  in  dark  and  narrow 
rooms  formerly  used  as  the  kitchen  and  re- 
fectory of  the  school,  utterly  unsuited  to 
library  use.  On  .the  second-floor  balcony 
around  the  main  reading  room  was  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  theological  material,  most 
of  the  volumes  bound  in  parchment,  and 
many  very  old.  Sr.  Arreola  called  attention 
to  the  cryptic  seals  of  the  various  religious 
orders  burned  into  the  top  edge  of  numbers 
of  these  books.  There  were  so  many  of  these 
theological  volumes  that  they  were  piled 
in  stacks  on  the  floor  against  the  already 
over-flowing  walls. 

The  stack  rooms  were  large  enough,  and 
airy,  but  poorly  lighted,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  building  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  In  one  of  the  stack  rooms  was  some 
equipment  for  binding,  chiefly  used  for  news- 
papers. 

Treasures    of    the    Past 

Upon  our  return  to  the  office,  I  was 
shown  some  of  the  rarities  of  the  collection, 
kept  there  under  watchful  eyes.  Chief 
among  the  treasures  is  a  splendid  copy  of  the 
Civitates  orbis  terrarum,  printed  in  Cologne 
in  1572.  The  full-page  and  double-page  col- 
ored illustrations  in  this  book  are  fascinating 
beyond  description.  It  has  been  reported 
that  during  the  French  intervention,  a  Gen- 
eral Douay  offered  $11,000  for  this  work, 
but  was  refused.  Other  rare  items  include 
some  fine  copies  of  Aztec  codices,  a  Bible 
printed  in  Venice  in  1497,  and  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

According  to  the  Sub-Director,  there  were 
about  90,000  volumes  in  the  library  when 
I  saw  it.  They  are  classified  into  large  sub- 
ject groups  such  as  law,  literature,  and 
history.  As  soon  as  funds  are  available  for 
the  purpose,  however,  the  entire  collection 
is  to  be  re-classified  under  the  Dewey  deci- 
mal system.  As  for  a  catalog,  there  is  the 
two-volume  work  published  about  1875,  and 
the  books  in  use  now,  of  the  ledger-book 
type,  with  entry  in  pen  and  ink  under  the 
author's  name,  followed  by  title.  In  the  mar- 
gin is  the  classification  symbol.  There  is  one 
such  ledger  for  each  subject. 

Books  are  circulated  for  library  use  only. 
This  was  something  of  a  shock,  even  though 
I  recalled  that  the  same  rule  holds  in  many 
Mexican  libraries.  Contrasted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  state  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  that  of  the  California  State  Library, 
which  loans  books  and  gives  research  aryi 
reference  service  to  libraries  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  state,  this  rule  in  Guadala- 
jara's institution  seemed  foreign,  indeed. 

The  Library  Staff 

The  library  is  administered  by  a  staff  of 
fifteen,  including  a  director,  paleographer, 
sub-director,  and  a  number  of  circulation 
assistants  and  clerical  employees.  All  posi- 
tions are  appointive;  the  director  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state.  Sal- 
aries ?  I  hesitated  to  ask  about  them,  but 
while  discussing  the  personnel,  Sr.  Arreola 
said,  "The  director  receives  four  pesos 
I  $1.11)  a  day;  I  am  paid  two  pesos  a  day." 
He  saw  the  astonishment  with  which  I 
greeted  this  information,  and  smiled,  ex- 
plaining that  this  of  course  meant  that  he 
had  to  seek  other  part-time  work  to  earn  a 
living.  Needless  to  say.  I  didn't  ask  what 
the  circulation  assistants   received  ! 


The  need  for  reclassification,  for  a  card 
catalog,  and  other  technical  improvements 
is  fully  realized.  The  stumbling  block  is  the 
old  bugbear,  money.  A  negligible  budget  is 
stretched  to  its  limits  now.  The  policy  of  the 
national  and  state  governments  has  been  to 
concentrate  first  on  more  and  better  schools : 
the  people  must  be  able  to  read  before  they 
can  use  libraries.  There  is  now,  however,  a 
growing  emphasis  on  library  facilities.  I 
read  while  in  Mexico  of  three  traveling 
book-trucks  belonging  to  the  Department 
of  Education  that  were  touring  the  countrv 
as  part  of  a  program  for  development  of 
library  service  throughout  the  nation. 

And  I  found  this  state  library  well-patron- 
ized. There  were  many  eager  faces  bent 
over  the  printed  pages  of  books  in  the  read- 
ing room  each  time  I  visited  the  library. 
There  were  impressive  stacks  of  cancelled 
call-slips  that  testified  to  frequent  use  of 
the  book  stock. 

Several  rules  of  the  library  are  worth 
mentioning  for  comparison  with  our  own : 

1.  Hours  :  9  -  1 ;  4  -  8;  Holidays,  10  -  1. 

2.  Notes  may  be  taken  only  in  pencil. 

3.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  state  may  use 
the  library.  There  are  no  require- 
ments as  to  voting,  tax-paying,  hav- 
ing a  telephone,  or  a  guarantor. 

4.  Only  portraits  of  eminent  men  of 
letters  of  Jalisco  may  hang  in  the 
reading  room. 

This  last  rule  seems  an  amusingly  astute 
one :  whoever  is  responsible  for  it  under- 
stands the  Mexican  temperament. 

Should  your  vacation  plans  ever  include 
a  stop  in  Guadalajara,  take  time  to  see  the 
state  library.  If  my  own  experience  is  any 
indication,  I  assure  you  that  you  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  and  that  you  will  be 
impressed  with  the  interested  and  sincere 
courtesv  accorded  vour  visit. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Mrs.  Miriam  C.  Maloy,  recently  appointed 
Supervising  Catalog  Librarian  for  the  State 
Library,  began  work  in  her  new  position 
March  1st.  Mrs.  Maloy  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Libra- 
rianship,  and  since  completing  her  course  in 
1931  has  had  experience  in  the  University 
Library. 

The  State  Library  has  installed  in  the 
California  room  an  exhibit  in  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  John  Muir.  Autographed 
books  are  on  view  as  well  as  a  biographical 
card  in  Muir's  own  handwriting.  Some  pho- 
togravures on  satin  from  "Picturesque  Cali- 
fornia" edited  by  Muir  in  1888  are  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  splendid 
dry  point  portrait  of  the  naturalist  by  Helena 
Dunlap  is  also  shown. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, Adult  Education  Center  and  the 
County  Library  have  started  a  co-operative 
program  in  the  Mexican  center  of  San  Jose. 
The  health  department  and  adult  education 
center  are  conducting  courses  on  home  care 
of  the  sick  and  care  of  the  home.  The  Li- 
brary is  providing  book  service,  starting 
with  magazines  for  the  mothers,  and  picture 
books  for  the  young  children.  The  beautifi- 
cation  of  the  small  building  designated  as 
the  "library"  at  the  center  is  soon  to  be 
started  by  the  class  in  home  decoration.  All 
of  the  ideas  developed  in  classes  will  be  sup- 
ported by  articles  in  books  and  magazines 
and  from  pictures  supplied  by  the  County 
Library. 


■BUCKINGHAM- 

The 
Children's 
Bookshelf 


MORE  READING 

— Includes  more  material  than  does 
any  other  series  of  readers  available 
today. 

BETTER  READING 

— Offers  fresh,  diversified  selections, 
ninety  per  cent  of  which  were  written 
especially  for  this  series. 

EASIER  READING 

— Written  in  an  appealing  style  and 
with  a  systematic  vocabulary  control. 


For  grades  one  through  eight  (grada- 
tion not  designated  in  books)-  Widely 
used  for  regular  classes  and  for  remedial 
reading.  Send  for  circular  No.  713. 
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COMPANY 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 

Everywhere  I  go  trustees  request  copies 
of  the  annual  report  of  our  last  convention ; 
also  copies  of  our  booklet  containing  model 
form  Rules  and  Regulations  and  notes  on 
California  School  Code,  and  Code  of  Ethics. 
It  is  our  desire  to  place  a  booklet  in  the  hands 
of  each  interested  trustee  so  that  he  can 
become  familiar  with  its  contents  and,  if 
inclined  to  do  so,  follow  its  suggestions. 
These  bulletins  are  also  for  distribution  to 
various  groups  such  as  the  P.-T.  A.,  educa- 
tional groups,  and  citizens  generally  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters.  We  believe 
such  distribution  will  materially  assist  us 
in  the  accomplishment  of  our  association's 
fine  objective — that  is  a  selective  group  of 
well  trained  board  members  in  each  school 
district  in  the  State.  We  believe  county  su- 
perintendents will  find  the  booklet  a  very 
distinct  aid  to  them  in  their  work. 

"Extra-curricular  Work  and   Outside 
Business    for   Teachers" 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  av- 
erage person  can  do  only  one  job  well  at  a 
time.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  one  may  do  efficiently,  and  for  that 
reason  governing  boards  should  be  very 
careful  not  too  encourage  too  many  extra 
activities  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Some 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers,  in 
most  commendable  zeal  for  their  work,  en- 
gage in,  or  encourage  those  under  them  to 
do  more  extra  curricular  and  community 
activities  than  are  good  for  their  health  and 
efficiency.  It  is  a  wise  administrator  who  can 
guide  and  direct  such  activities  with  benefit 
to  the  pupils  and  community  without  sacri- 
ficing himself  or  his  teachers. 

Closely  allied  with  this  idea  is  that  of 
the  work  of  teachers  who  attempt  to  engage 
in  business  activities  on  the  side  which  de- 
mand a  large  amount  of  their  time  and 
nervous  energy.  Most  teachers  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  their  work  as  teachers. 
Governing  boards  and  the  public  are  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  only  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school  room.  A  fine  sense  of  propriety  should 
guide  the  administrator  and  the  teacher  in 
such  matters;  his  contract  with  the  district 
is  his  first  obligation  and  should  be  observed 
strictly.  Rules  governing  such  matters  should 
not  be  necessary.  Outside  business  demands 
may  very  materially  affect  one's  efficiency, 
one's  instruction  and  leadership  of  pupils.  In 
such  case  it  seems  boards  ought  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  matter  in  some  reasonable  way. 
The  urge  for  extra  income  leads  too  manv 
persons  into  unwise  business  ventures,  and 
teachers  are  no  exception  to  the-  rule.  Super- 
intendents and  governing  boards  hesitate  to 
make  rules  affecting  such  matters.  To  what 
extent,  if  any.  the  courts  would  sustain  such 
regulations  is  vet  undetermined. 


less  change  in  board  personnel,  and  more 
consistent  interest  during  the  actual  term 
of  office.  If  any  changes  are  to  be  made,  it 
will  have  to  be  done  through  legislation,  and 
the  officers  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A.  would  be  glad 
to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  frbm  the 
trustees  now  in  service. 


TRUSTEES'   TERM   OF   OFFICE 

School  trustees  and  members  of  boards 
of  education  in  California,  are  elected  to 
serve  for  terms  of  varying  length.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  longer  term  of  office, 
possibly  five  or   six  years,   would   result   in 


FIRST  AID  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS 

By  Axel  C.  Jensen,  Principal 
Lc  Grand  Union  High  School 

Various  methods  of  teaching  Safety  are 
effectively  included  in  many  California 
Schools,  and  in  some  places  interest  in  First 
Aid  classes  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  standard  courses  which  have  met  with 
considerable   public   approval. 

The  interest  in  First  Aid  and  its  instruc- 
tion had  its  origin  in  Le  Grand  with  the  high 
school  faculty.  The  principal,  two  girls'  phy- 
sical education  teachers,  and  the  boys'  phy- 
sical education  instructor  enrolled  for  a 
standard  course  in  First  Aid  that  was  being 
offered  by  the  Red  Cross  in  Merced.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  completion  of  the  standard 
course  the  principal  and  the  boys'  physical 
education  instructor  enrolled  in  a  teachers' 
course. 

Soon  thereafter  we  began  our  publicity 
program  for  an  adult  night  class  in  First 
Aid  and  carried  out  successfully  enough  to 
have  47  people  enroll.  This  number  was  too 
large  for  one  class,  and  the  class  was  divided 
— one  group  meeting  twice  each  week  and 
the  other  only  once. 

The  class  that  met  twice  a  week  was  fired 
with  enthusiasm  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
twenty  people  of  the  group  actually  com- 
pleted all  of  the  requirements  necessary  to 
receive  the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Certificate. 
The  enrollment  held  up  excellently  to  the  end. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  makes  it 
mandatory  that  every  school  bus  be  equipped 
with  a  First  Aid  kit,  the  high  school  board 
made  it  mandatory  that  all  three  of  our  bus 
drivers  enroll  for  and  complete  the  standard 
course  offered  in  First  Aid.  It  is  with  a 
considerable  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  we  can  now  say  that  each  of  our  school 
busses  is  now  driven  by  a  man  who  is  the 
holder  of  a  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  class  must 
meet  more  than  once  each  week,  or  it  will 
lose  interest  to  some  extent  and  too  much 
time  will  be  lost  in  review  each  week.  A 
number  of  the  students  in  this  class  lost 
interest  to  the  degree  that  they  dropped 
the  course.  Since  a  minimum  of  twenty  hours 
is  needed  to  complete  the  standard  course. 
we  have  definitely  come  to  believe  it  best 
to  conduct  either  two  or  three  class  periods 
of  two  hours  each  week. 

The  adult  classes  have  provoked  much 
community  interest  in  First  Aid  and  un- 
doubtedly have  helped  create  a  better  feeling 
between  the  community  and  the  school.  The 
high  school  throughout  the  year  has  taught 
First  Aid  in  conjunction  with  its  Physical 
Education  classes  both  for  girls  and  boys. 
The  board  of  trustees  plans  within  the  next 
year  or  two  to  make  a  general  course  in 
Health  and  First  Aid  compulsory  for  grad- 
uation 


We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  apparent 
values  of  First  Aid  have  sold  it  quite  thor- 
oughly to  our  community,  and  our  board  of 
trustees  and  the  school.  It  is  definitely  here 
to  stay — not  a  passing  frill  or  fad,  but  rather 
a  course  that  can  more  easily  justify  its 
existence  than  man}',  for  it  has  as  its  goal 
the  "preservation  of  human  life."  What 
better  goal  or  justification  could  any  course 
have  in  a  school  curriculum? 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY 

By  Charles  M.  Dorr 

Supervisor  of  Americanisation 
Fresno  County  Schools 

The  public  schools  of  Fresno  County  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  program  of  Adult 
Education  for  a  rural  region.  Nearly  two 
thousand  men  and  women  are  enrolled  in 
special  classes,  about  four  hundred  of  whom 
are  foreign-born  residents  attending  citizen- 
ship classes  to  prepare  for  naturalization 
examinations.  Two  hundred  and  forty  of 
these  will  take  the  court  examinations  in 
May. 

Other  adult  groups  are  enrolled  in  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  including :  agriculture, 
commercial  work,  shop,  home-making,  music 
and  public  forums.  Seventy-three  teachers 
are  conducting  ninety-three  adult  classes 
in  twenty-eight  different  subjects.  Most  of 
these  teachers  are  members  of  the  day  school 
faculties,  able  to  give  only  a  small  part  of 
their  time  to  adult  classes.  Four  high  school 
districts,  however,  Laton,  Selma,  Riverdale, 
and  Washington  Union,  employ  full-time 
teachers  for  Americanization  and  continua- 
tion education.  Other  high  school  districts 
are  now  considering  the  employment  of  full- 
time  special  teachers  for  their  educationally 
underprivileged   residents. 

The  original  objective  of  adult  education 
in  Fresno  County  was  to  prepare  foreign- 
born  residents  for  naturalization  examina- 
tions. This,  in  many  districts,  requires  special 
groups  in  English,  home-making,  and  many 
other  subjects  to  qualify  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  citizenship  classes.  Out  of  this 
earlier  Americanization  education,  a  broader 
more  comprehensive  program  is  developing. 
The  several  school  districts  now  aim  to  give 
men  and  women  of  a  scattered  rural  area 
opportunity  for  spare  time  instruction  in 
current  problems,  occupational  aids,  and  cul- 
tural subjects  equal  to  that  afforded  in  urban 
centers. 

In  Fresno  County,  as  elsewhere,  the  local 
communities  organize  whatever  adult  study 
groups  they  desire  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  needs  of  their  districts.  The  office 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
does,  however,  help  to  co-ordinate  the  pro- 
gram for  the  county,  giving  special  assistance 
to  the  districts.  A  supervisor  of  Americani- 
zation helps  the  teachers  of  adults  to  hu- 
manize theoretical  methods.  This  supervisor 
acts  as  a  clearing-house  for  information  re- 
garding teaching  materials  and  methods.  Mr. 
Clarence  Edwards.  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Fresno  County  School  Trustees  Association 
has  secured  organizational  leadership  from 
many  civic  groups  for  adult  education. 
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Adult  study  groups  directed  by  the  public 
schools  develop  their  own  programs  to  meet 
individual  community  needs  which  are  de- 
termined sometimes  by  the  nationalities  of 
the  population;  sometimes  by  geographical 
or  occupational  conditions.  In  the  Laton  and 
Riverdale  high  school  districts,  for  example, 
where  many  residents  are  aliens,  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  English.  Ameri- 
canization, or  citizenship  classes  although 
other  activities  are  not  neglected.  The  Selma 
and  Reedley  districts  which  have  already 
naturalized  a  larger  proportion  of  their  alien 
residents,  offer  a  greater  number  of  cultural 
subjects,  but  still  maintain  naturalization 
classes  for  those  who  need  them.  The  Coa- 
linga  high  school  district,  primarily  an  oil 
region,  conducts  special  adult  classes  in 
mineralogy  and  petroleum  development  to 
meet  special  needs. 

Immigration  of  thousands  of  education- 
ally underprivileged  native-born  adults  to 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  creates  an  increasing 
need  for  Adult  Education. 


CO-ORDINATING  COUNCILS 

The  California  Department  of  Education 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Walter  Dexter 
is  launching  a  state-wide  study  of  Co-ordi- 
nating Councils.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
study  will  be  the  publication  of  a  handbook 
on  this  subject  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  school  administrators.  This  study 
which  is  to  occupy  four  months  is  in  the 
hands  of  Kenneth  S.  Beam,  who  recently 
completed  a  similar  assignment  with  the 
National   Probation   Association. 


RETIREMENT   AT   AGE   65 

From  a  recent  survey  of  some  thirty  school 
districts  in  California  it  appears  that  Boards 
of  Education  have  adopted  different  rules 
to  govern  the  additional  five-year  "permis- 
sive" employment  of  a  teacher  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  One 
Board  has  reserved  the  right  to  require  such 
teachers  to  accept  a  leave  of  absence  without 
pay,  if  conditions  make  this  action  seem 
advisable  to  the  Board;  another  Board  has 
decided  to  permit  certificated  employees  past 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  to  teach  in  the  evening 
school.  In  several  large  schools  the  age  limit 
is  being  scaled  down  gradually  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  thus  in  some  cases  allow- 
ing a  teacher  to  achieve  her  full  retirement 
requirements.  The  majority  of  Boards  in- 
cluded in  this  survey  are  accepting  the  law 
making  retirement  effective  at  age  65,  and 
making  no  exceptions  thereto  as  to  addi- 
tional employment. 


FINE  PROGRAM  IN  ANTELOPE  VALLEY 

One  of  the  most  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  high  school  districts  in  Los  Angeles 
County  is  Antelope  Valley  Joint  Union  High 
School  in  Lancaster.  In  a  recent  address  Mr. 
Roy  A.  Knapp,  Principal,  stressed  the  value 
of  a  program  which  would  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  adjust  themselves 
successfully  to  difficulties  and  problems  of 
daily  living.  The  value  of  the  efficient  use 
of  time  and  constructive  work  toward  some 
definite  aim  also  was  discussed.  Antelope 
Valley  School  has  long  been  known  for  its 
fine  program  and  the  facilities  it  offers  to 
the  students  in  that  large  area.  Mr.  Grant 
Schokly  of  Rosemond  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  J.  W.  Mays  of 
Lancaster   is   Clerk  of  the  Board. 


BERKELEY  CONFERENCE  ON  FAMILY 
RELATIONS 

The  Berkeley  Conference  on  Family  Re- 
lations of  March  8,  held  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Adult  Education  and  Guidance 
Divisions  of  the  Berkeley  Public  Schools 
in  co-operation  with  the  Los  Angeles  Insti- 
tute of  Family  Relations,  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  repre- 
sentative community  organizations,  broke  the 
attendance  records  of  all  previous  one-day 
conferences  in  the  state  and  proved  to  be 
an  unusually  successful  community  enter- 
prise. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Virgil 
E.  Dickson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Board  of  Education  assumed  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  undertaking  in  the  inter- 
est of  education  as  a  community  experience. 
The  conference  was  planned  and  conducted 
as  a  co-operative  enterprise  of  home,  school, 
and  community.  Actively  supporting  the  pro- 
gram as  co-sponsors  were  interested  com- 
munity organizations  which  included  the  In- 
stitute of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Berkeley  Council  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Berkeley  Council  of  Dads'  Clubs; 
Berkeley  Council  of  Social  Agencies ;  Ber- 
keley Co-Ordinating  Council;  and  Berkeley 
Community  Forum.  All  sessions  were  or- 
ganized to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  adult  education  program  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  which  authorized 
financial  support  upon  the  basis  of  atten- 
dance. A  registration  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  included  admission  to  all  sessions. 

The  conference  theme,  "Personality  De- 
velopment in  Family  Life,"  proved  to  be  a 
topic  of  vital  public  interest.  At  the  morning 
session  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe,  General  Director 
of   the    Institute   of   Family   Relations,   dis- 
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cussed  "The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Marriage," 
and  Dr.  Gertrude  Laws,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Parent  Education,  State  Department  of 
Kducation  spoke  on  "Personality  Adjustment 
in  the  Home."  The  geneial  session  in  the 
afternoon  presented  Dr.  Vaclav  Podstata, 
Consulting  Psychiatrist,  Berkeley  Public 
Schools,  on  "Sex  Education  and  Personality 
Development"  and  Dr.  Popenoe  on  "Psycho- 
logical Differences  Between  Men  and  Wom- 
en." A  forum  discussion  period  concluded 
each  general  session.  The  afternoon  section 
meetings  were  conducted  by  panel  procedure 
under  expert  leadership  with  opportunity 
for  audience  participation.  The  section  meet- 
ing topics  were :  "The  Mental  Hygiene  of 
Adolescence."  "The  Choices  of  Young  Peo- 
ple." "How  to  Handle  Inferiority  Com- 
plexes." "The  Personality  of  Parents,"  and 
a  Young  People's  Forum  on  "Choice  of 
a  Mate  and  Preparation  for  Marriage." 
The  evening  session  included  an  address 
by  Dr.  Popenoe  on  "What  it  Means  to  Grow- 
Up  Emotionally."  a  case  conference  clinic, 
and  a  question  period  conducted  by  Dr.  Vir- 
gil E.  Dickson  with  a  panel  of  conference 
leaders.  A  Young  People's  Forum  on  "Fun- 
damentals for  a  Well-Rounded  Personality" 
was  conducted  as  a  separate  meeting  during 
the  general  session  question  period. 

Thirty  people  participated  in  the  all-day 
conference  as  speakers,  leaders,  or  panel 
members.  The  total  attendance  for  the  three 
sessions  was  3121.  which  represented  1864 
different  individuals.  An  overflow  audience 
of  992  at  the  morning  session  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  necessitated  the  moving  of 
general  sessions  to  the  larger  auditorium  in 
the  nearby  First  Congregational  Church. 
There  were  1 127  people  in  attendance  at 
the  afternoon  general  session  and  1122  were 
present  at  the  afternoon  section  meetings. 
There  were  1002  in  attendance  in  the  eve- 
ning general  session  and  937  at  the  evening 
section  meetings. 

Berkeley's  Conference  on  Family  Rela- 
tions created  such  widespread  interest  that 
the  Board  of  Education  is  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  extension  of  this  type  of  commun- 
ity educational  activity.  The  desire  of  people 
for  frank  and  accurate  information  on  prob- 
lems of  human  relations  represents  a  chall- 
enge which  education  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


P.  S.  B.  O.  A.  CONVENTION 

Beginning  on  Thursday  morning.  March 
17th,  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Public  School  Business  Officials  again  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  the  various  educa- 
tional bodies  of.  California  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  working  out  their  various  problems 
by  co-operation,  rather  than  individual  effort. 
Representatives  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. California  School  Trustees  Associa- 
tion and  City  and  County  Superintendents 
participated  in  the  program.  All  sessions 
were  held  at  Glenwood  Mission  Inn.  where 
an  air  of  gracious  informality  prevails  at 
all  times.  Exhibits  were  numerous  and  well- 
planned,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  many  advances  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  school  equipment  and  supplies. 
New  officer-*  elected  tor  the  coming  year 
are:  President.  Mr.  S.  ('.  Joyner,  (Assist- 
ant Business  Manager  of  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  i  :  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Don  B. 
Rice.  Oakland:  Second  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Walter  Barber,  Long  Beach;  Secretary.  Mr. 
William  Cox,  Alameda;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Fred    Collins.    Whittier. 
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SISKIYOU  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

By  Robert  G.  Dennis, 
"  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Responding  to  a  long-felt  need,  Siskiyou 
County  is  launching  a  program  to  aid  phy- 
sically handicapped  and  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. At  a  county-wide  meeting  in  Yreka, 
March  26.  the  Siskiyou  Count}'  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  was  instituted.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  this  association  is  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
of  crippled  and  underprivileged  children  in 
Siskiyou  County  by  fostering,  directing, 
and  co-ordinating  public  and  private  efforts 
in  their  behalf. 

Fraternal  organizations,  service  clubs, 
parent-teacher  groups,  civic  and  religious 
bodies,  represented  by  official  and  unofficial 
delegates  at  the  organization  meeting,  signi- 
fied their  willingness  and  desire  to  co-operate 
fully  in  the  program  to  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  the  less  fortunate  children. 
These  representatives,  after  adopting  a  con- 
stitution, elected  a  board  of  ten  trusteees. 
These  trustees  will  hold  a  special  meeting  at 
which  time  they  will  choose  officers  for  the 
society,  inaugurate  a  membership  drive,  for- 
mulate plans  for  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  society,  and  ally  the  local  organization 
with  the  state  organization,  known  as  the 
California  Society  for  Crippled  Children. 

The  work  of  this  Siskiyou  County  unit 
will  supplement  but  will  not  replace  other 
local  work  that  is  being  done  for  physically 
handicapped  and  underprivileged  children. 
For  three  years  the  county  has  budgeted 
money  for  orthopedic  surgery;  this  service, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  continued  by  the  county. 
Home  instructors  for  incapacitated  children 
have  been  provided  in  the  various  commun- 
ities; an  emergency  school,  maintained  by  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  brings 
instructions  to  children  confined  to  the 
County  Hospital.  There  are,  however,  other 
services  that  have  not  been  provided  locally. 
To  sponsor  the  local  sale  of  Easter  Seals  for 
Crippled  Children,  to  render  care  and  re- 
lief to  the  underprivileged,  to  stimulate  medi- 
cal clinics  and  orthopedic  surgery,  to  pro- 
mote greater  educational  opportunities  for 
the  physically  handicapped,  and  to  build  up 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  program 
are  but  a  few  of  the  challenges  that  members 
of  the  Siskiyou  Count}'  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  expect  to  face  and  meet. 

This  brief  picture  of  the  establishment  of 
this  local  organization  has  been  presented 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  provide  a  possible 
suggestion  to  school  and  community  leaders 
who  may  wish  to  sponsor  similar  social  pro- 
grams. The  theme  of  this  movement  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  poem,  written  by 
Miss  Willa  Blake,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Yreka  High  School : 

MAY  WE  SERVE 

Twisted  limbs  can  make  a  prison 
Of  the  paths  his  feet  should  tread. 

May  we  give  a    little  beauty, 

Fre  his  childhood  dreams  are  dead. 

Sightless  eyes,  that  banish  daylight — 
May  the  sun    come  creeping  through, 

Bring  into  his  life  a  gladness, 
Lest  his  soul  grow  sightless,  too. 

May  no  heart  despair  of  trusting. 

May  we  build       instead,  a  creed : 
"Let   no   child,   however   humble. 

Lack  the  things  that  are  his  need." 


LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PALO  ALTO 

By  Dr.  John  C.  Almack, 

Stanford   University 

Member  of  Palo  Alto  Board  of  Education 

The  development  of  a  professional  library 
is  one  of  the  promising  features  of  the  Palo 
Alto  school  system.  The  project  is  in  charge 
of  Miss  Jeanetta  Gatch,  a  trained  librarian, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience  in 
teaching  and  library  service.  She  super- 
vises all  the  school  libraries,  but  because 
the  senior  and  junior  high  schools  have 
trained  library  service,  puts  most  emphasis 
upon  the  elementary  library  and  the  pro- 
fessional library. 

The  professional  library  is  housed  in  the 
administration  building.  Its  special  purpose 
is  to  serve  curriculum  committees  with 
source  material  which  can  be  used  in  pre- 
paring courses  of  study  for  the  local  schools. 
Although  the  library  is  new,  it  contains  350 
volumes  on  education,  over  600  text-books 
and  workbooks,  and  several  hundred  courses 
of  study  and  pamphlets.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  collecting  visual  aids,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  to  make  further  additions  to 
this  type  of  material. 

The  number  of  professional  magazines 
available  in  the  library  is  fifty-five.  In  addi- 
tion, serial  reference  publications  include  the 
United  States  Catalogue,  the  Cumulative 
Book  Index,  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Period- 
ical Literature,  the  Education  Index,  the 
Children's  Catalogue,  the  Book  Review  Di- 
gest and  Wilson's  Vertical  File  Service.  The 
librarv  also  has  two  sets  of  encyclopedias: 
Comton's  (1937),  and  World  Book  (1937). 

The  use  of  the  library  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  course  of  study  is  one  of  the  main 
aims.  The  belief  is  that  textbooks  alone  are 


insufficient  for  any  course.  They  are  largely 
supplemented  by  books  which  deal  interest- 
ingly and  concretely  with  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Particular  stress  is  being  placed 
on  new  and  supplementary  books  in  social 
science,  geography,  science  and  reading. 
Thorough  training  is  also  furnished  in  li- 
brary methods  for  every  pupil.  To  make 
every  school  a  library  center  is  the  ideal 
which  is  in  the  way  of  realization. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE  IN  THE  SAN  DIEGO 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

By  Ida  York,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  County  school  system  feels 
that  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
for  lo  these  many  years  in  having  health 
service  for  the  schools  arranged  for  us  by 
the  County  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Alex  Lesem. 
In  the  directory  of  our  schools  one  finds 
a  list  of  thirteen  public  school  nurses,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lesem  and 
Dr.  Olive  B.  Cordua,  Director  of  Child 
Hygiene  for  the  county  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Wolking,  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Several  of  the  large  schools  in  our  county 
employ  their  own  local  nurse  but  the  nurses 
giving  service  to  the  schools  at  large  re- 
ceive their  salaries  not  from  school  funds 
but  from  the  County  Health  Department, 
so  these  schools  enjoy  this  service  without 
additional   school    expenditure. 

There  is  a  general  round-up  at  least  once 
a  year  throughout  the  school  system  and  in 
some  sections  a  second  survey  is  made.  At 
this  time  all  the  children  are  examined  by 
the  physicians  in  charge,  by  the  nurses  and 
by  dentists.  The  service  is  also  offered  to 
children  of  pre-school  ag».  This  pre-school 
examination  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  so  that  the  benefits  are  apparent  in 
the  improved  health  of  children  coming  to 
school  for  the  first  time.  Defects  have  been 
remedied  and  it  is  a  distinct  saving  of  the 
child's  time  and  of  the  public  cost  for  edu- 
cation because  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren has  become  more  regular.  There  has 
been  less  illness  and  therefore  less  absence. 

The  work  of  the  Health  Department  is 
largely  health  education  which  embodies 
physical  examination  of  school  children,  phy- 
sical inspection  of  all  school  children  by  the 
district  nurses  and  follow-up  work  in  the 
home  as  well  as  a  program  of  immunization 
against  diptheria  and  smallpox.  Remedial 
measures  are  taken  by  the  individual  fam- 
ilies or  in  a  case  of  financial  need  there  are 
several  organizations  that  help ;  for  instance, 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Welfare  Department  of  the 
County.  The  County  Health  Department 
does,  however,  furnish  glasses  to  children. 
Where  it  is  possible  they  are  paid  for  by 
parents  but  in  other  instances  they  are  taken 
care   of  by  public  moneys. 

We  in  San  Diego  County  have  long  felt 
that  the  health  service  offered  the  rural 
schools  is  outstandingly  excellent  and  we 
have  marveled  at  the  ability  our  County 
Health  Officer.  Dr.  Lesem,  has  shown  in 
putting  this  program  over  financially.  Evi- 
dently the  public  and  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  county  government  are  health  con- 
scious and  have  accepted  the  philosophy  that 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 
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SUPPLIES  FROM   A  TRUSTEE'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

This  address  was  delivered  by  G.  L.  Aynes- 
worth  at  the  annual  convention  of  Public 
Schools  Business  Officials  in  Riverside. 

When  your  president  requested  me  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  supplies  from  a 
trustee's  point  of  view,  my  reply  was  that  I 
would  take  the  subject  but  would  not  prom- 
ise to  stay  with  it.  It  is  a  bit  bold  of  me  to 
come  before  you,  a  group  of  experts  on 
supplies,  and  discuss  with  you  the  matter 
of  purchasing  supplies.  Yet  that  is  what  I 
propose   to   do. 

The  well-ordered  school  naturally  has 
good  buildings,  good  administrators,  good 
teachers,  and  adequate  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. The  word  supplies  largely  covers  the 
word  equipment.  Schools  can  easily  get  into 
trouble  from  different  sources.  An  expen- 
sive school  frequently  incurs  the  displeasure 
of  taxpayers.  A  school  poorly  equipped  with 
teachers  soon  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the 
whole  community.  Poor  administration  may 
bring  the  schools  into  disrepute.  But  aside 
from  those  occasions  for  difficulty  in  the 
schools  there  is  one  focal  point  which  is 
easily  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and 
complaint.  This  focal  point  is  the  Purchasing 
Department  for  the  larger  school  units.  The 
small  school  does  not  usually  suffer  from 
such  difficulty.  It  is  usually  located  in 
the  rural  community  and  its  purchases  are 
made  through  the  superintendent's  office  or 
through  the  County  Purchasing  Agent's 
office  and  there  is  little  complaint  from  any 
source.  So  my  discussion  will  revolve  around 
purchasing  supplies  in  larger  school  units. 

Rusiness   Diplomats — Agents   of   Good   Will 

There  are  no  employees  of  the  school  dis- 
trict who  require  more  diplomacy,  tact,  and 
good  manners  than  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment. The  constant  stress  upon  this  depart- 
ment for  purchase  of  supplies  affords  a 
constant  source  of  irritation.  The  Purchas- 
ing Department  must  try  to  furnish  the 
different  schools  and  their  employees  with 
the  supplies  requested.  When  requested 
supplies  are  not  forthcoming  instantly,  or 
a  different  kind  is  supplied,  the  Purchasing 
Department  is  the  center  of  criticism  and 
censure  for  which  it  often  is  not  to  blame 
at  all.  Here  diplomacy  and  tact  and  a  smile 
will  frequently  avert  anger  and  enable  an 
explanation  to  be  made  and  accepted. 

This  same  tact,  diplomacy,  and  good  will 
must  stand  the  Purchasing  Department  to 
hand  at  all  times  in  dealing  with  the  agent 
or  merchant  with  something  to  sell  the  dis- 
trict. The  agent  or  merchant  under  pressure 
to  dispose  of  his  goods  is  not  always  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  school 
or  the  exact  appropriateness  of  the  article 
offered  for  sale.  The  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment must  be  able  to  size  up  the  article 
offered  for  sale,  explain  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  reason  why  the  article  can 
or  cannot  be  purchased  and  the  price  which 
can  or  cannot  be  paid. 

Doing  Politics 

Many  people  very  naturally  assume  that 
boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education 
hold  their  offices  by  reason  of  politics  and 
want  to  retain  it  by  such  methods.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth  with  the  high- 
minded  board  of  education.  Its  sole  purpose 
is  to  administer  the  schools  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  possible 
instruction  through  furnishing  good  build- 
ings, good  instructors,  good  supplies  and 
equipment.    It    has    but    one    demand   of    its 


Purchasing  Department,  and  that  is  that  it 
shall  operate  efficiently  without  any  thought 
of  political  considerations  and  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  seeing  that  the  supplies  which 
are  best  for  the  schools  are  purchased  at 
fair  prices. 

Re  Fair  and  Firm 

One  of  the  first  cardinal  rules  which  the 
Purchasing  Department  should  establish  is 
the  practice  of  being  fair  and  frank  with 
salesmen,  presenting  to  them  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  purpose  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired supplies  at  fair  prices  with  reason- 
able profit  to  the  sellers. 

Round  to  No  One 

The  Purchasing  Department  must  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  independence  of  opera- 
tion, it  must  not  owe  allegiance  to  any 
clique,  merchant,  or  salesman,  but  must  at 
all  times  be  free  to  consider  supplies  offered 
by  any  salesman  and  be  able  to  consider  the 
same  upon  the  article's  individual  merit. 

Equitable    Distribution 

The  board  desires  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment shall,  consistent  with  obtaining  fair 
prices  and  good  quality  goods,  make  an  at- 
tempt to  distribute  its  purchases  among  the 
several  agents  on  a  reasonable  and  just  basis. 

Rotation   or  Irregular  Ruying 

Sometimes  a  system  of  rotating  purchases 
is  adopted  where  fair  prices  can  be  obtained. 
In  that  matter  no  serious  objection  may  be 
offered,  where  such  rotation  is  applied  it 
may  tend  to  boost  prices.  If  so,  it  should  be 
given  up  for  the  competitive  system  of 
purchase. 

Quality  Supplies 

The  board's  view  point  of  school  supplies 
is  that  they  should  always  be  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  desired,  and  of  good  quality. 
Cheapness  in  quality  never  pays.  Wherever 
durability  is  a  feature  of  a  purchase,  that 
characteristic  should  be  regarded  highly.  We 
realize  that  pupils  are  inclined  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  supplies,  and  in  purchasing  articles 
one  should  keep  in  mind  the  element  of 
quality  and  durability  so  that  money  ex- 
pended shall  be  as  wisely  expended  as  pos- 
sible. 

Harmony    Retween    Purchasing    Department 
and  Various    Departments  of  the  School 

The  Purchasing  Department  must  not  only 
try  to  buy  good  quality  but  where  possible 
to  buy  those  articles  which  best  fit  into  the 
program  of  the  school  work.  Of  course,  the 
board  must  in  general,  usually  through  the 
superintendent,  determine  what  supplies  are 
to  be  purchased,  allowing  where  possible, 
however,  reasonable  discretion  to  depart- 
ment heads  relating  to  the  supplies  de- 
manded. 

Testing — Sampling 

The  Purchasing  Department  which  is  it- 
self capable  of  determining  quality  of  the 
goods  is  out  in  front  in  its  work.  The  Pur- 
chasing Department  should  have  every  fa- 
cility for  testing  and  determining  quality  of 
samples  and  grade  of  articles.  It  should  be 
able  to  meet  on  equal  footing  with  the  sales- 
men and  be  able  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  articles  offered.  The  board  ex- 
pects of  the  Purchasing  Department  expert- 
ness  of  judgment,  considerate  dealing  with 
the  public,  harmonious  co-operation  with 
the  school  department,  efficient  record  keep- 
ing, efficient  purchasing,  handling  and  dis- 
tribution of  supplies. 


CHICO  HIGH   SCHOOL  SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

By  Carl  J.  Schreiter,  Dean 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  Boards  of 
Education  are  considering  possible  revisions 
of  salary  schedules.  The  Chico  High  School 
Board  recently  adopted  a  complete  schedule 
based  on  a  survey  covering  a  large  numbet 
of  high  school  districts.  Copies  of  either  the 
survey  or  schedule  may  be  obtained  from 
the  author  of  this  article. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Chico 
High  School  District  adopted,  on  Feb.  17 
last,  a  salary  schedule.  This  schedule  has  as 
its  basic  principles  the  attraction  of  com- 
petent teachers  and  the  improvement  of  the 
certificated  personnel  by  definitely  aligning 
professional  growth  while  in  service  with 
salary  increases. 

Briefly  the  schedule  provides  for  auto- 
matic salary  increases  for  periods  of  four 
years,  with  the  fifth  increase  contingent 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  training  condition. 
If  this  training  condition  is  not  met  during 
the  specified  time,  a  recession  clause  pro- 
vides for  yearly  decreases  until  the  train- 
ing condition  has  been  met,  whereupon  one 
annual  increment  per  year  is  restored  until 
a  succeeding  training  condition  must  be  ful- 
filled. A  similar  recession  clause  calls  for 
yearly  salary  decreases  where  teachers,  hav- 
ing reached  the  maximum  in  any  class,  fail 
to  meet  a  training  condition  within  each 
four-year  period. 

The  training  condition  referred  to  consists 
of  six  units  of  undergraduate  or  four  units 
of  graduate  work  (University  of  California 
Standard),  travel,  or  practical  work  in  the 
field  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  All 
training  programs  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  before  under- 
taken. 

The  salary  schedule  recognizes  three 
classifications  of  teachers  based  upon  pro- 
fessional training.  The  requirements  of  these 
classifications  are  as  follows  : 

Class  I :   Requisite  credential  only. 

Class  II :  Bachelor's  degree  plus  Special 
or  General  Secondary  Credential. 

Class  III:  (a)  Graduate  degree  and  re- 
quisite credential;  or  (b)  Bachelor's  degree 
plus  Special  Secondary  Credential  and  the 
additional  completion  of  42  units  of  work 
(University  of  California  Standard);  or 
( c )  Bachelor's  degree  plus  General  Sec- 
ondary Credential  and  the  additional  com- 
pletion of  24  units  of  work  (University  of 
California  Standard). 

The  salary  levels  in  the  schedule  were  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  survey 
of  the  October  1937  high  school  reports 
t«i  the  State  Department  of  Education  of 
forty-three  representative  California  high 
schools.  These  schools  range  in  A.  D.  A 
from  456  to  3453  with  an  average  of  1218 
and  a  median  of  1111  A  D.  A.  The  salary 
levels  are  as   follows  : 

The   Salary   Schedule 

Years   Class  1   Class  II   Class  III 

1  $1600    $1700    SI  Si  n  i 

2  1600  1700  1800 

3  1675  1775  187S 

4  1750  1850  1950 

5  1825  1925  2025 

6  1900  2000  2100 

7  1975  2075 

8  2050  2150  225(1 


9 

2125 

222? 

2.\2? 

10 

221 II  i 

2300 

2400 

11 
12 

2275 

257  = 

2475 
2550 
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Oxce  in  a  while  colored  picture  postal 
cards  aren't  even  bright  enough  !  Have  you 
seen  one  of  Southern  California  with  the 
brilliantly  colored  oranges  hanging  on  the 
bright  green  trees,  with  the  gleaming  snow- 
capped mountains  in  the  distance  ?  Well, 
nature  really  goes  the  postal  one  better  and 
adds  the  most  gorgeous  flame  colored  poppies 
to  the  scene  and  white  orange  blossoms  to 
trees  already  laden  with  fruit.  If  you  hadn't 
seen  it  you  wouldn't  believe  it.  This  season 
of  the  year  is  beyond  pen  or  brush,  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  printers  ink  on  postal  cards  ! 

As  you  drive  along  mile  after  mile  through 
endless  orange  groves,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  the  stories  of  the  recent  storms. 
Then  suddenly  you  cross  the  bridge  into 
Riverside  and  in  the  river  bottom  you  see 
them  digging  three  cars  out  of  the  sand, 
where  they  had  been  completely  buried,  and 
later  you  read  "Body  of  Child  Dug  from 
Sand." 

You  drive  from  Riverside  to  San  Ber- 
nardino and  as  you  cross  a  dry  wash  about 
ten  feet  below  the  low  railroad  bridge  you 
see  a  few  lengths  of  twisted  steel  rails, 
mute  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  water  that 
had  passed  that  way.  So  it  is,  twenty  miles 
or  more  of  undisturbed  beauty,  and  then  a 
dry  river  bed  which  only  yesterday  was  a 
rushing  torrent  claiming  so  many  lives. 

The  few  Southern  California  schools 
which  were  too  close  to  the  path  of  the 
water  are  now  feeling  it  in  their  budgets 
in  no  uncertain  terms  ! 

We  sat  in  Superintendent  Gauer's  office  in 
Anaheim,  a  perfectly  normal  office  at  the 
moment,  while  he  quietly  told  us  that  only 
a  few  weeks  before  more  than  twelve  inches 
of  water  had  stood  in  the  room  which, 
draining  oft*,  had  left  four  inches  of  silt.  He 
was  lucky,  he  said,  for  on  the  other  side  of 
town  in  the  low  part,  there  was  four  or 
five  feet  of  water  and  people  had  to  be  taken 
from  their  roofs  in  boats. 

We  heard  Superintendent  Patten  of  Pla- 
centia  bemoan  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
small  schools  floated  across  the  street,  but 
that  it  hadn't  cost  any  more  to  drag  it  back 
than  it  had  to  fix  up  the  one  that  had  only 
moved  six  inches  off  its  foundation !  Dan- 
gers and  horrors  and  broken  schedules  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  rueful  reckoning  of 
damaged  budgets. 


The  city  of  Fullertox  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  on  the  arch  above  the  entrance 
to  the  town  several  invitations  to  tourists. 
Among  them  one  to  visit  the  schools.  It  is 
an  invitation  one  might  do  well  to  accept 
for  Fullerton  has  as  beautiful  a  group  of 
buildings  as  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia. Superintendent  R.  E.  Green  has  an 
excellent  elementary  school  library  set-up 
formerly  headed  by  Miss  Annette  Mackie. 
Miss  Mackie  left  the  system  last  spring  to 
enter  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Depart- 
ment as  librarian  for  the  new  Susan  L. 
Dorsey  High  School.  Her  position  was 
filled  in  September  by  Miss  Ruth  Stoever. 
Miss  Stoever  has  had  both  school  library 
and  public  library  experience.  She  worked 
for  some  time  in  the  Ventura  County  Li- 
brary in  the  school  department.  Following 
that  she  attended  the  University  of  Redlands 
doing  graduate  library  work.  She  then  re- 
turned to  the  Riverside  Public  Library  to 


a  position  in  the  children's  and  adults'  cir- 
culation department.  She  was  four  years  in 
this  position  before  coming  to  Fullerton. 
1       i       1 

Ox  the  evening  of  March  14  more  than 
one  thousand  people  gathered  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  administration  headquar- 
ters for  the  Bakersfield  City  Schools.  Super- 
intendent Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth  is  justly 
proud  of  the  quarters  which  now  houses 
the  administration  offices.  The  location  is  the 
same  but  additional  rooms  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  school  offices  and 
the  whole  interior  entirely  remodeled.  The 
re-modeling  of  this  building  has  been  a  long 
time  plan  of  Superintendent  Chenoweth's. 
The  business  department  headed  by  James 
H.  Parker,  business  manager,  now  has  of- 
fices adjacent  to  the  other  school  offices 
which  is  a  great  convenience  both  to  the 
superintendent  and  to  the  business  depart- 
ment. The  general  appointments  of  the  new 
offices  are  modern,  well-planned  and  very 
attractive. 


R.  T.  Xeideffer,  director  of  curriculum  of 
the  Bakersfield  City  Schools,  arranged  for  a 
one  week  book  exhibit  the  third  week  in 
March.  Thirty-five  publishing  companies 
had  their  books  and  instructional  materials 
on  display  in  the  board  of  education  room 
in  the  newly  rebuilt  administration  building. 
The  exhibit  was  open  every  day  until  six 
o'clock.  Local  elementary  teachers,  city  and 
county  librarians,  teachers  of  the  high  school 
and  instructors  from  neighboring  districts 
all  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
examine  the  newest  and  best  in  books.  Mr. 
Neideffer  desired  that  teachers  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  wide  variety  of  publications  now  avail- 
able so  that  the  new  trends  in  educational 
practice  may  be  met.  He  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  a  wide  range  of  reading  mate- 
rials for  recreational  reading  as  well  as  for 
general  and  specific  information.  He  wished 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  books  and  to  realize 
the  amount  of  material  available  to  take 
care  of  the  wide  variation  in  pupils'  interest 
and  abilities.  The  local  and  neighboring 
teachers  became  so  interested  as  the  week 
progressed,  that  they  requested  that  an  ad- 
ditional week  be  given  to  the  display. 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at     San     Francisco's     most 

famous    French    restaurant.     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtter  2980 


Dr.  Verxe  Sayres  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  has  been  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia this  year  giving  courses  in  the  theory 
of  education.  He  has  been  giving  all  of  the 
courses  formerly  offered  by  Professor  C.  E. 
Rugh,  who  retired  at  the  close  of  last  year. 


Miss  Bessie  O.  Brown,  Rural  Supervisor 
in  Kern  County  in  charge  of  primary  grades, 
came  into  that  county  last  September.  Miss 
Brown  is  a  Calif ornian  and  was  raised  in 
Siskiyou  County  where  she  had  her  first 
teaching  experience.  From  Siskiyou  she 
went  into  Texas  for  five  years,  first  as 
teacher  then  as  principal.  Returning  to  Cali- 
fornia she  taught  for  a  time  in  Huntington 
Beach.  From  there  she  took  the  principalship 
of  the  East  Whittier  School,  a  thirty  teacher 
plant.  From  that  position  she  went  to  Culver 
City  where  she  was  district  superintendent. 
She  remained  in  this  superintendency  until 
taking  her  present  position  as  rural  super- 
visor last  fall. 

Miss  Brown  has  her  A.  B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California  as 
well  as  her  M.  A.  degree  and  administration 
credentials. 

Of  the  various  types  of  school  experience 
which  she  has  had  one  of  the  most  interesting 
was  her  first  school  in  the  mountains  of 
Siskiyou  County.  The  country  into  which 
she  went  was  so  completely  isolated  that 
she  had  to  ride  45  miles  on  horseback  from 
the  end  of  the  stage  line.  Rural  supervision 
today  requires  some  pretty  long  treks  but 
none  quite  that  bad. 


Mr.  Carl  I.  Thomas,  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Orange  County  and 
president  of  the  Orange  County  Board  of 
Education,  reports  that  the  board  is  working 
on  a  revision  of  curriculum  which  they  ex- 
pect will  develop  into  a  three  to  five  year 
program.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  El  Modena  Schools,  was 
appointed  to  organize  the  work. 


The  Northern  Section  of  the  California 
School  Supervisors'  Association  held  its  final 
meeting  of  the  year  at  Chico  on  April  4. 
Floyd  L.  Tarr.  president  and  Katherine 
McQuaid,  secretary,  have  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful year.  Committees  under  Ruth  Ed- 
mands,  Grace  Minch  and  Dr.  Floyd  Cald- 
well have  been  active  throughout  the  year 
and  made  final  reports  at  this  meeting  which 
was  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  one  of 
the  year.  Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Elementary  Education  and 
Rural  Schools,  took  part  in  the  program 
of  this  meeting  as  chairman  of  the  panel 
discussion  and  also  gave  an  address  which 
was  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  state  committee  on  the 

Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Development  in 
Early  Adolescence.  The  theme  of  this  -meet- 
ing was  the  curriculum  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  early  adolescence.  This  was  also 
one  of  the  special  subjects  upon  which  the 
year's  committee  worked.  Dr.  Floyd  Cald- 
well was  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

New  officers  elected  for  1938-39  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Arta  B.  Flood,  Rural  Su- 
pervisor of  Placer  Count}-;  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Lyle  Alison,  Rural  Supervisor 
of  Siskiyou  County;  Second  Vice-President. 
Miss  Alice  Carroll^  Rural  Supervisor  of 
Sutter  County;  and  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  Lu  Crandall,  School  Nurse  of  Placer 
County. 
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OLD  METHODS  AM)  NEW  DEMANDS 

The  Public  Education  Society  is  a  San 
Francisco  organization  open  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  betterment  of  the  city's 
schools.  The  meeting  here  described  con- 
cluded a  series  of  discussions  for  the  purpose 
of  curriculum   investigation. 

Leading  California  educators  attended  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Public  Education  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  Western  Women's  Club. 
April  8.  for  a  discussion  of  "The  Old  School 
Methods  and  the  New  Demands — What 
Shall  We  Do  About  Them  ?"  The  discussion 
was  led  by  Dr.  Hubert  Phillips  of  Fresno 
State  College. 

I.  O.  Addicott  of  Mills  College,  compared 
the  changing  of  curriculum  to  the  moving  of 
a  cemetery.  The  "remains"  being  dear  to  a 
number  of  people,  trouble  is  sure  to  ensue. 
While  there  is  nothing  deplorable  in  the 
quality  of  "newness"  itself,  there  is  a  danger, 
he  asserted,  in  making  changes  too  rapidly. 
Educators  must  have  a  vision  of  a  desirable 
curriculum  towards  which  they  should  work 
gradually. 


Ray   Blosser, 
newly  elected 
president. 
Public  Educa- 
tion Society. 


James  I.  Quillen.  of  Stanford  University, 
declared  that  any  program  of  education  has 
its  roots  in  a  particular  culture  in  a  specific 
time  and  in  a  specific  place.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined what  values  the  cultural  group  desires 
and  what  values  the  school  hopes  to  achieve. 
In  our  own  country,  for  instance,  the  school 
plans  to  achieve  democratic  values.  More- 
over, in  planning  any  program  of  education, 
the  individual  child  must  be  clearly  in  the 
foreground  of  attention,  his  potentialities 
considered.  Formerly  the  best  preparation 
age  could  give  youth  was  the  heritage  of  the 
past.  But  culture  today  is  highly  complicated, 
urbanized  and  increased  in  tempo.  Progress 
in  science  has  led  to  specialization  and  inter- 
dependence. Youth  no  longer  feels  itself 
needed  in  the  world;  it  has  become  second  in 
importance  to  machinery.  To  gain  insight 
and  the  ability  to  solve  problems  youth 
>hould  be  able  to  participate  actively  in  our 
culture,  and  to  apply  to  our  social  problems 
the  scientific  process  of  thought  that  has 
brought  us  so  much  material  progress. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hockett.  of  the  University 
of  California,  also  indicated  changes  in  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  education.  The 
function  of  the  school,  formerly,  was  to 
add  a  few  little  tasks  and  skills  to  what  chil- 
dren learned  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Teachers  were  dictatorial  and  chil- 
dren learned  only  what  their  teachers  ap- 
proved. Today  the  school  seeks  to  develop 
the  child's  own  ability,  to  give  him  con- 
fidence. Poise  and  balance  enabling  children 
to  meet  new  situations  are  considered  more 
important  than  a  rigid  system  of  grading 
which  results  in  mental  strain  and  hectic 
competition.    Dr.    Hockett    emphasized    that 


the    newer    programs    of    learning    do    v 
mean    to    scrap    the    old    altogether,    but    to 
incorporate    the    best    of    the    old    with    the 
best  of  the  new. 

Dr.  John  L.  Horn,  of  Dominican  College, 
brought  a  new  tone  to  the  discussion  with 
the  provocative  statement  that  the  world  is 
not  changing.  This  statement  proved  to  be 
a  boomerang  because  it  was  taken  too  liter- 
ally by  his  fellow  speakers  who  made  fre- 
quent references  thereafter  to  what  they 
believed  was  obvious  fallacy.  Dr.  Horn 
perhaps  meant  that  the  world  is  not  chang- 
ing now  any  more  than  it  ever  was  at  any 
one  period  in  its  history,  and  that  human 
nature  is  essentially  the  same.  Anyone,  he 
felt,  could  see  that  there  is  change.  His 
answer  was,  simply:  "What  of  it?"  Since 
there  has  always  been  change,  this  is  the 
normal    order    of    things. 

Dr.  John  Paul  Leonard,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, pointed  out  that  culture  today  is  not 
the  "accumulation  of  knowledge"  but  the 
"power  of  the  individual  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problems  he  faces."  Schools  should 
not  keep  out  the  world,  he  said,  for  educa- 
tion is  not  got  from  books  alone  but  from 
living.  Understanding,  being  a  developmen- 
tal process,  does  not  belong  either  to  the  past 
or  to  the  present  exclusively.  Schools  must 
expect  to  find  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of 
problems  all  the  way  from :  "How  can  I 
keep  my  boy  friend  ?"  to  "How  can  we  keep 
out  of  war?"  and  no  single  subject  such  as 
geometry  or  history  will  supply  the  answer. 

George  A.  Pettitt  of  the  University  of 
California,  focused  his  attention  upon  the 
nature  of  higher  education  and  its  rela- 
tion to  vocational  problems.  People  go  to 
college  because  it  affords  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  higher  status,  more  prestige 
and  more  money.  Universities,  recognizing 
this,  have  had  to  specialize  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  jobs.  The  "major"  system  indicates 
this  trend  which  has  ruled  out  a  truly  gen- 
eral education.  There  is  a  great  need  in  our 
country  for  the  ideals  and  leadership  that 
can  come  only  from  a  common  basic  culture. 
For  such  a  culture  good  general  education. 
in  contrast  to  the  present  specialization,  is 
needed.  In  a  nation  which  lacks  a  common 
purpose,  it  is  easy  for  one  self-styled  leader 
to  manufacture  a  purpose  to  impose  upon  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  resolve  all  opin- 
ions expressed  in  this  discussion.  Dr.  Hubert 
Phillips,  in  closing  the  discussion,  stressed 
one  thing  that  all  educators  and  all  parents 
should  remember.  "We  haven't  been  success- 
ful in  making  a  co-operative  people.  We 
haven't  even  been  successful  in  making  a 
democratic  people."  he  said.  Whatever  the 
pros  and  cons  of  progressive  education, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  that  something  has 
been  wrong  with  our  svstem. 
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From    Ginn    and   Company 

Modern     Practices   in  ementary 

School  by  John  A.  Hockett  and  E.  W.  Ja- 
cobsen.  Price.  $2.60.  The  authors  of  this 
book  would  probably  be  surprised  if  the  re- 
viewer were  to  describe  it  as  a  masterly 
piece  of  translation.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
original  document."  But  it>  great  value  is 
that  it  translates  into  lucid  English,  into  the 
words  of  our  everyday  speech,  that  vast 
body  of  "pedagese"  which  has  accumulated 
around  the  philosophy  and  the  program  of 
modern  education.  "Elders  of  the  tribe." 
trained  long  ago  in  the  simplicities  of  a  fixed 
course  of  study  and  a  predetermined  ideal  of 
discipline,  have  lamented  bitterly,  perhaps 
justly,  that  the  swift  changes  in  method 
have  led  only  to  confusion.  Young  teacher?, 
passing  with  gingerly  step  from  their  own 
college  classroom  to  face  their  first  classes 
in  the  elementary  school,  must  often  have 
longed  for  the  old  precise  chart  to  guide 
their  voyage  into  unknown  seas.  Old  and 
young,  they  buffeted  high  tides  of  words — 
long  words  of  many  syllables,  of  very  special 
meanings. 


E.    IV.  Jacobsen 


John  A.  Hockett 


Like  a  clear  and  quiet  dawn  after  a 
troubled  night,  this  book  translates  the  new 
approach  to  education  into  terms  of  very 
human  and  limited  teachers,  engaged  with 
very  lively  realistic  children,  in  the  average 
classroom  setting.  A  "philosophy"  emerges 
that  sounds  amazingly  simple,  when  put  into 
everyday  speech.  It  sounds  amazingly  sensi- 
ble as  well.  A  program  emerges  pretty  defin- 
ite, with  all  kinds  of  practical  details  consid- 
ered and  provided  for.  Almost  any  teacher 
might  well  say.  "Why  that  is  my  classroom, 
my  own  special  problem,  ami  of  course 
that's  just  the  way  to  handle  it.  I  wonder 
why  I  didn't  think  of  that  before  !" 

Naturally.  For  the  authors  have  been  in 
your  classroom.  They  have  been  in  so  many 
classrooms  that  with  the  true  instinct  of 
good  writing,  they  have  recognized  those 
fundamental  situations  and  problems  that 
are  inherent  in  all  teaching.  And  if  they 
don't  at  all  assume  to  "know  all  the  answers." 
they  know  so  many  that  only  a  very  confi- 
dent teacher  could  afford  to  ignore  this 
book,  this  mature  harvest  i'i  long,  practical 
experience,  of  scholarship,  of  lucid  inter- 
pretation. 

Dr.  Hockett  is  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  University  of  California. 
Dr.  facobsen  is  Superintendent  of  School-, 
Oakland,  California.  Mi"  Kathleen  Dougan 
contributes,  with  her  beautiful  camera  work, 
i  very  distinguished  share  to  the  value  of 
the  book.   Her  pictures  were  taken  in  actual 
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From  J.  B.  Lippincoit  Company 

Both  Sides  of  the  Microphone  by  John 
S.  Hayes  and  Horace  J.  Gardner:  Price, 
$1.25.  With  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  radio  in  the  educational  program,  this 
book  makes  a  timely  contribution  to  contem- 
poraneous classroom  needs,  although  it  was 
not  written  specifically  for  school  use.  It  de- 
scribes all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
creation  of  programs,  and  all  the  mechanics 
of  broadcasting  them.  On  the  other  side, 
the  radio  programs  are  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  listeners  beside  the  re- 
ceiving   sets. 

From  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Typewriting  for  Personal  Use  by  Black- 
stone  and  Yerian.  Price,  $1.32.  The  purpose 
of  this  textbook  is  to  teach  in  a  minimum 
time  the  uses  of  a  typewriter  that  are  to  be 
found  in  school  and  at  home.  Typing  has 
not  only  routed  longhand  from  offices.  It 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  a  vocation 
to  become  a  part  of  personal  equipment. 
Courses  in  junior  high  schools,  therefore, 
should  supply  practice  in  forms  -other  than 
those  limited  to  the  business  office.  This 
book  contains  exercises  such  as  the  typing 
of  themes,  book  reviews,  letters,  programs, 
posters  and  revisions  of  rough  drafts. 

Influence  of  Geography  on  our  Eco- 
nomic Life  by  Ridgley  and  Ekblaw.  Price, 
$1.84.  The  effect  of  physical  factors  of 
environment  upon  various  geographical  sec- 
tions is  discussed.  There  are  sixteen  types 
of  climate  in  our  world,  and  each  type  deter- 


mines the  manner  of  life,  industries,  prod- 
ucts, occupations,  and  customs  of  the  area 
it  covers.  Maps,  graphs,  pictures,  and  sta- 
tistical tables  illustrate  these  divisions.  For 
use    in    secondary   schools. 

The  Essentials  of  Business  Mathemat- 
ics by  R.  Robert  Rosenberg.  Price,  $1.20. 
For  its  main  objectives,  this  book  has :  the  de- 
velopment of  speed,  accuracy  and  neatness  in 
fundamental  processes  of  commercial  arith- 
metic, skill  in  short-cuts  and  in  mental  com- 
putations, systematic  procedure,  and  under- 
standing of  business  subjects.  There  are 
classification  tests  for  the  grouping  of  stu- 
dents by  ability,  and  timed  reviews. 

From  the  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd. 

The  Blue-Eyed  God  by  Francis  Rotch. 
Price,  $2.50.  A  re-telling  of  the  Aztec  myth 
of  the  fair  god  who  reigned  in  Mexico, 
long  ago,  and  taught  its  people  the  arts  of 
peace.  In  this  newest  telling  of  the  tale  Qu- 
etzalcoatl  is  no  god,  but  a  shipwrecked 
Scandinavian  viking.  He  and  his  rescuer, 
the  Toltec  boy,  Xtli,  go  through  rare  ad- 
ventures together,  and  an  ancient  land  lives 
again  for  contemporaneous  youth.  Good  sup- 
plementary reading  for  the  always  popular 
units  of  work  on  our  neighbor,  Mexico. 

From  V.  V.  Green,  Printers,  Coachella,  Calif. 

The  Coachella  Valley  and  its  Date 
Industry  by  R.  H.  Postlethwaite.  Price, 
$.25.  A  comprehensive  monograph  on  one 
of  the  most  interesting  regions  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  industries  in  California. 
Should   be   available   in    school   libraries    as 
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source  material  for  units  of  work  on  Cali- 
fornia desert  regions  or  on  foods  and  their 
production.  More  than  a  source  book,  this  is 
the  story  of  a  great  adventure,  how  the  an- 
cient staff  of  life,  date  fruits,  came  from 
far-off  desert  oases  to  modern  California, 
how  it  was  adapted  to  our  conditions,  how 
it  is  grown  and  marketed. 

From  Harper  and  Brothers 

Behavior  and  Background  of  Students 
in  College  and  Secondary  School  bv 
Ruth  Strang.  Price,  $4.00.  This  is  the  second 
in  the  author's  series  of  analyses  of  the 
personnel  work  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  that  is  planned  to  help  students  de- 
velop fully  their  capacities  for  contributing 
to  the  work  of  the  world.  The  book  organizes 
knowledge  that  has  accumulated  from  scat- 
tered investigations  relating  to  adolescent 
problems,  physical  characteristics,  intelli- 
gence, personality,  attitudes,  social  and  eco- 
nomic background.  Such  organized  knowl- 
edge will  aid  faculty  counselors  to  appraise 
accurately  the  bearing  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic background  upon  the  student's  po- 
tentialities. 

Counseling  Technics  in  College  and 
Secondary  School  by  Ruth  Strang.  Price. 
$2.00.  A  detailed  consideration  of  technical 
procedures  in  personnel  work — records,  case 
studies,  interviews,  observation,  rating  scales 
and  autobiography. 

From  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

The  Instructional  Program  by  Frederick 
Arthur  Ford.  Price,  $2.75.  The  author's  aim 
in  this  book  is  three-fold :  to  work  out  a  co- 
ordinated master  program  on  a  state-wide 
scale :  to  give  a  comprehensive  bird's-eve 
view  of  it;  and  to  outline  improved  organ- 
izations, state  and  local,  and  the  functions 
of  personnel  in  "them.  The  book  is  written 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  all 
education  is  "social  efficiency",  that  is,  "the 
possession  and  utilization  of  the  abilities, 
attitudes,  ideals,  skills,  and  knowledge  which 
make  it  possible  for  one  to  fill  his  place  in 
the  social  group  with  pleasure  and  profit 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  social  group." 
The  author  plans  to  chart  a  course  between 
the  old  drill  program  and  progressive  edu- 
cation, preserving  worthwhile  procedures  of 
the  former  and  incorporating  practical  fea- 
tures of  the  latter.  He  reviews  principles  of 
learning,  educational  aims  and  philosophy, 
and  supervisory  techniques  with  a  view  to 
planning   a  more  efficient  program. 

From  Thomas  Y.  Crotvell  Company 

Essentials  of  Debate  by  John  R.  Pelsma. 
Price,  $1.00.  Although  planned  for  college 
use.  this  book  is  simple  enough  in  diction 
and  organization  for  high  school  students. 
In  accordance  with  the  precept  "We  learn 
to  do  by  doing"  the  book  is  so  arranged 
that  theory  and  practice  can  be  supplied  to 
students  simultaneously.  The  book  may  be 
considered  not  merely  a  handbook  on  how 
to  win  a  debate,  but  as  education  in  speech 
and  in  the  art  of  persuasion  in  general.  Spe- 
cific lesson  plans  are  given  in  an  appendix, 
and  exercises  for  the  use  of  principles  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 


( Erratum :  Experiences  in  Thought  and 
Expression,  reviewed  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
and  listed  under  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
should  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  Silver 
Burdett  .  Company   publication.) 
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Song  and  Drawing  by  Sixth  Grade  Pupils,  Edwin  Markham  School.  Oakland.    "Rumpelstikchen." 


A 1938  TEXT 

In  Economic  Geography 


The  Influence  of  Geography 
On  Our  Economic  Life 


Weil-Known  Authors.  Dr.  Douglas 
C.  Ridgley,  Clark  University,  has  had 
extensive  teaching  and  writing  expe- 
rience in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  geography.  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Ek- 
blaw,  University  of  Kansas  City,  has 
taught  on  the  several  levels  of  our 
educational  system.  In  addition,  he 
has  had  wide  editorial  experience  with 
geographic  periodicals. 

Physical     Geography     Foundation. 

The  text  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
average  student  beginning  economic 
geography  needs  to  know  the  funda- 
mentals of  physical  geography.  About 
a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  this 
phase  of  the  study. 

Climatic  Region  Treatment.    For  the 

first  time  in  a  secondary  school  text- 
book, the  authors  classify  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  world  on  a  climatic  basis 
(16  climatic  regions). 

Maps  and  Pictures.  More  than  one- 
third  of  this  interesting  book  is  taken 
up  with  maps  and  pictures.  Practically 
all  the  maps  were  made  from  original 
source  material,  and  the  hundreds  of 
pictures  carry  captions  that  are  supple- 
mented with  explanations  that  teach. 
The  "thumb-nail"  graphs  are  a  feature. 

A  One-Semester  Course.  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Geography  on  Our  Economic 
Life"  was  written  for  one  semester  of 
instruction.  Its  contents  are  well  bal- 
anced and  comprehensive. 

Teaching  Aids.  The  authors  are  pre- 
paring a  teacher's  manual,  a  work 
book,  and  correlated  tests.  These  aids 
will  be  ready  for  use  with  classes  next 
fall. 
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California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 

CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of   all  grades  and   subjects,   into  a 


working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 

At  each -successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educatioiial  News,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of  interest  and  are  important  in 
maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has    assisted   its   mem- 


bers, on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3 ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 


President 

JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


Pasadena 


State  Executive  Secretary 

ROY  W.  CLOUD 

155  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco 


Section  Secretaries 


Southern  Section 

F.    L.    THURSTON 

200  Continental   Building 

Fourth  and  Spring  Streets 

Los  Angeles 

Northern  Section 

MRS.  PORTIA  MOSS 

Auburn 


North    Coast   Section 

MISS  SHIRLEY  A.  PERRY 

Ukiah 

Bay  Section 

EARL   G.    GRIDLEY 

2163   Center   Street 

Berkeley 


Central  Section 

H.  W.  KELLY 

Deputy    County    Superintendent    of    Schools 

Visalia 

Central  Coast  Section 

T.   S.   MacQUIDDY 

Watsonville 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  A  DEMOCRACY 


By  CHARLES  M.  DEXXIS 
Director  of  Music,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 


The  recurrence  of  Xational  Music  Week  each  May  gives  a 
stimulus  to  a  consideration  of  the  American  Way  of  public 
music  education.  This  term  is  used  advisedly,  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  is  there  a  duplicate  of  the  American  philosophy 
and  practice  in  this  field. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  movement  be  stressed  during 
1938,  as  it  was  in  1837  that  the  Boston  School  Board  appointed 
Lowell  Mason  to  teach  his  method  (then  new)  to  the  children  in 
its  schools.  That  the  City  Council  failed  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary funds  is  just  another  demonstration  that  flaws  in  muni- 
cipal government  are  not  of  recent  origin.  Mr.  Mason,  however, 
taught  without  pay  and  supplied  his  own  equipment.  He  proved 
so  conclusively  the  efficiency  of  his  work  that  in  1838  he  was 
officially  placed  in  full  charge.  His  idea  that  the  average  per- 
son could  be  musically  trained  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  new  music  pedagogy  were  based  provided  the  foundations 
which  underlie  the  vast  system  of  public  school  music  today. 

That  any  of  the  expressive  arts  could  make  progress  and 
secure  support  from  a  people  occupied  in  conquering  a  conti- 
nent is  a  tribute  to  its  usefulness ;  that  it  could  grow  out  of  a 
region  whose  inhabitants  descended  from  a  group  suspicious  of 
the  pleasant  things  of  life  testifies  to  its  vitality.  That,  never- 
theless, is  the  record  it  established.  City  after  city  in  the  East 
followed  the  lead  of  Boston.  The  great  migration  into  the  Mid- 
dle West  carried  with  it  the  belief  in  public  education  and  in- 
cluded music  in  the  subjects  it  considered  important.  True,  its 
contribution  was  largely  recreational,  but  through  the  influence 
of  the  winter  ''singing  school,"  taught  (and  very  successfully) 
by  itinerant  musicians,  the  principles  of  teaching  the  technical 
phases  of  music  found  their  way  into  the  schools.  Music  sight 
reading  shared  with  spelling  bees  and  other  exhibitions  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  the  results  of  public  education  to  the 
public.  However,  only  with  the  recent  acceptance  of  certain 
objectives  of  public  education  did  it  become  apparent  that 
through  music  could  be  developed  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
citizen — physical,  mental,  spiritual,  cultural,  vocational,  social, 
and  a  vocational.  Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  it  overcame  the 
stigma  of  "frill"  and  expanded  in  extent  and  importance.  Few- 
subjects  can  show  such  a  long  period  of  inclusion  in  public  edu- 
cation or  such  a  record  of  growth  without  benefit,  of  the  term 
"solid"  and  "required  for  graduation  or  college  entrance." 

The  period  of  most  rapid  development  has  been  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  during  these  years  that  educational  sub- 
jects have  been  subjected  to  a  very  searching  analysis.  The 
slogan  of  "Education  for  Use"  has  stimulated  great  changes 
in  accent  and  notably  expanded  our  offerings,  particularly  in 
the  vocational  field.  These  three  decades  have  witnessed  tre- 
mendous growth  and  expansion  in  automatic  machinery.  Super- 
ficially this  would  indicate  a  preoccupation  with  mechanical 
development  and  a  trend  away  from  the  arts.  Deeper  examina- 
tion shows  that  as  the  responsibility  passes  from  the  man  to 


the  machine,  "practical"  education  loses  in  importance  and 
"cultural"  activities  gain.  What  the  individual  does  outside 
his  occupation  determines  his  degree  of  satisfaction  with  life. 
As  he  becomes  more  and  more  deprived  of  self-expression  in 
his  work,  compensating  activities  become  essential.  Add  to  this 
the  realization  that  more  machines  mean  less  hours  of  work  and 
more  of  leisure  and  the  change  in  accent  becomes  intensified. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  likewise  places  greater  responsibility 
upon  the  teachers  of  music  and  other  expressive  arts.  When 
a  subject  grows  out  of  the  "frill"  class  its  exponents  can  no 
longer  teach  it  as  before.  Xew  objectives  must  be  recognized; 
new  techniques  developed  and  a  fundamental  philosophy  estab- 
lished. This  is  the  point  at  which  school  music  teachers  are 
most  likely  to  clash.  Advocates  of  "attitude"  oppose  those  of 
"skill";  "appreciation"  finds  itself  a  foe  of  "participation"; 
"creative"  activity  amuses  the  proficient  securer  of  "results." 
The  finest  hope  of  harmonizing  these  seeming  divergent  views 
lies  in  the  Music  Educators  Xational  Conference,  with  its  geo- 
graphical sections  and  their  local  districts.  In  their  meetings 
clinics,  demonstrations,  papers  and  discussions  pave  the  way 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  objectives  and  procedures,  with 
a  resultant  open-mindedness  and  disposition  to  compromise. 

Out  of  all  these  conflicting  aims  there  is  growing  an  accept- 
ance of  certain  basic  principles.  The  art  values  of  music  are 
taking  second  place  to  its  human  values ;  its  cultural  importance 
is  far  above  the  vocational;  its  contribution  to  citizenship  greater 
than  technical  accomplishment.  For  the  talented  minority  spe- 
cialized instruction  is  valid  and  essential,  but  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  young  people  the  music  educator  may  well  rest 
content  if  as  a  result  of  their  public  school  music  experience 
they  possess : 

1.  a  sympathy  for  all  expressive  art; 

2.  a  tendency  to  seek  musical  experiences,  either  active  or 

passive  ; 

3.  a  more  cultured  and  sensitive  nature ; 

4.  a  preference  for  co-operative  rather  than  competitive  ef- 

fort; 

5.  a  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  other  people- ; 

6.  a  means  for  utilizing  leisure  hours  in  constructive  ways. 

That  we  are  succeeding  to  some  extent  is  shown  by  the  inter- 
est other  nations  are  taking  in  our  system.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  tribute  paid  our  musical  progress  by  Ernest  Fowles,  an 
outstanding  English  music  critic  and  a  Erequent  visitor  to  Amer- 
ica in  his  later  life.  In  speaking  to  the  Musical  Association  in 
London  in  1931  he  said:  "Looking  at  the  problem  of  American 
music  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  a  challen 

the  entire  world  to  do  likewise.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  like 
the  present  enthusiasm  for  various  forms  of  musical  equipment 
has  ever  before  been  known — they  have  taken  music  t'>  them- 
selves and  are  determined  to  educate  the  mass  of  their  people  on 
musical  lines." 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  CULP 


To  an  Outlander  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the 
spring  has  its  moments.  Winter  departs  and  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  the  moistness  of  the  air,  day  and  night,  cause  the  leaves 
to  make  such  a  lush  growth  in  a  few  days  that  wisps  of  trees 
curtain  off  drab  and  majestic  homes.  The  grass  turns  greener 
and  grows  inches  in  a  week.  The  azaleas  burst  into  bloom,  the 
tulips  grow  knee  high,  the  dogwood  comes  out  and  makes  Valley 
Forge  a  fairyland.  The  drives  along  the  Delaware,  shaded  by 
elms  and  maples,  with  years  to  them,  are  embowered  passage- 
ways. Poplar  trees  guarding  alley  gardens  give  a  Romanesque 
feel,  lacking  only  the  stateliness  of  dark  green  cypress.  Days 
become  warmer  and  all  time  heat  records  for  April  days  are 
broken.  The  natives  say  it  is  very  unseasonable  weather.  We 
shall  have  to  report  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"Unseasonableness"  is  much  more  to  the  point  than  "unusual." 
But  then  should  we  expect  exactness  in  a  city  made  famous  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  was  it  Benjamin  Franklin? 

The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  has  had  little  effect  upon  the 
mores  of  the  automobile  drivers.  After  having  driven  in  the 
major  cities  of  these  United  States  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
Philadelphia  can  be  given  first  prize  for  the  proficiency  of  its 
horn  drivers.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  an  atmosphere 
engendered  in  the  distant  past  along  Quaker  concepts  would 
be  filled  with  gentleness  and  peace.  On  the  contrary.  Down 
Chestnut  and  up  Walnut  the  horn  blowing  citizenry  honk  and 
honk  their  way  to  and  from  the  cavern  streets  of  downtown 
Philadelphia.  To  gain  as  much  space  as  an  auto  length  and 
a  split  second  is  an  acme  of  achievement  seemingly  the  goal  of 
three-quarters  or  more  of  the  motor  driving  public.  Drive  as 
fast  as  you  can  and  make  the  other  fellow  give  way  is  the  tone 
of  the  street.  The  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  one  of  the  highest 
accident  rates  in  the  country  for  motor  vehicles  is  apparently 
of  little  moment  in  the  consideration  of  drivers.  It  is  the  other 
person  who  is  going  to  be  hurt.  And  what  is  more  noticeable 
is  that  the  feminine  touch  upon  the  horn  is  just  as  constant 
and  raucus  as  that  of  the  masculine  hand. 

Then,  the  church  buildings !  They  leap  out  at  you  from  every 
corner  and  alley.  Denominations  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Gray  buildings,  stone  buildings,  caricatures  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Europe.  On  dirty  streets,  on  gardened  plots,  stain-glassed 
windows  and  windows  of  the  garden  variety.  Churches,  stee- 
ples, and  more  churches.  And  on  a  Sunday  multitudes  outside 
them.  Greek,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  North  and  South, 
Presbyterian  innumerable  as  to  variation,  Christian  Scientist, 
Radio  Churches,  Gypsy  Seer  Booths,  solace  to  a  city  of  two 
million  souls. 

Philadelphia  is  a  place  where  old  people  are  old.  They  look 
old  and  they  dress  old.  This  one  feels  as  an  outlander  from  the 
lands  of  the  West,  where  people  can  have  years  but  are  not  old, 
for  El  Dorado  is  ever  around  the  corner.  Ladies  of  years  in 
drab  black,  easing  toward  the  cemetery.  Gentlemen  tottering 
on  canes.  Mourning  shops.  Undertaking  establishments  housed 
in  stone  mansions  located  in  the  restricted  high  class  residential 
district  of  other  days.  Now  next  door  to  parking  lots  and  auto- 
mobile salesrooms. 

Philadelphia  is  the  place  where  the  block  house  is  an  institu- 
tion. Miles  upon  miles  of  streets  fined  with  houses  of  identical 
design,  built  solidly  en  masse.  In  the  quarters  where  several  hun- 
dred thousand  negroes  live,  are  bare  cobble  paved  streets,  and 
red  brick  walls  opening  out  upon  oven-like  lanes.  In  more  pros- 
perous sections  there  are  lawns  in  front,  or  if  not,  space  for 
living  outside  in  a  back  yard  gardened  to  fit  the  mood  of  the 
owner  or  tenant.  Then,  Germantown,  with  its  beautiful  estates 
and  stone  built  homes  of  colonial  days.  Massed  humanity  in 
odoriferous  proximity,  and  Upper  Darby  with  the  flavor  of  the 
countryside. 

And  yet  there  is  youth  in  the  city.  Some  265,000  pupils  are 
in  the  public  schools,  and  Temple  University  and  the  University 


of  Pennsylvania  are  within  the  city's  environs.  The  Temple 
University  buildings  face  upon  the  spaciousness  of  Broad  Street 
and  the  huge  red  banners  of  that  institution  flap  in  the  sidewalk 
air.  Down  the  street  some  twenty  or  more  squares  is  William 
Penn,  atop  the  City  Hall.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
westward  up  Spruce  Street,  has  the  flavor  of  an  old  college. 
Brick  buildings  of  years,  with  the  tone  of  modernity  lacking. 
Franklin  Field,  during  the  last  two  days  of  April  the  haven  for 
several  thousand  runners  attending  the  Penn  relays.  The  44th 
running  of  that  nationally  known  sport  event.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  publicity,  claims  more  firsts  than  most 
universities.  The  United  States  saw  the  first  of  athletic  compe- 
tition held  between  colleges  of  the  country  in  1844,  and  it  was 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  inaugurated  such  compe- 
tition. The  marvelous  growth  in  the  United  States  of  scholastic 
sports  can  only  be  fully  comprehended  by  reading  the  Sunday 
reports  in  such  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Times.  We  are  a 
young  country  and  yet  have  gone  so  far  in  so  few  years. 

Education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in  Philadelphia,  in 
these  times  of  recession,  is  rather  on  the  spot  financially.  The 
state  has  a  governor  with  presidential  aspirations  running  for  a 
United  States  senatorship,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
a  mayor  after  the  same  post,  both  under  the  Democratic  banner. 
A  cat  and  dog  fight  (and  that  is  a  mild  description  of  the  bar- 
room battle  they  are  conducting)  has  resulted,  and  the  financial 
set-up  of  the  schools,  due  to  added  burdens  laid  upon  school 
districts  by  the  recent  legislatures,  has  not  been  brought  up  to 
the  point  of  adequately  supporting  the  program  they  are  sup- 
posed to  carry.  With  property  carrying  the  whole  burden  and 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia  enjoined  by  the  mayor 
and  hindered  from  raising  the  tax  rate,  and  the  governor  not 
calling  a  session  of  the  State  Legislature  to  consider  corrective 
measures,  so  that  school  districts  might  raise  more  money,  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  has  had  to  cut  salaries  and 
institute  other  drastic  economies.  And  if  succor  from  the  state 
is  not  forthcoming,  this  next  year  may  see  a  further  cut  of  some 
30  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  the  Philadelphia  teaching  force. 
The  hope  is  that  as  soon  as  the  smoke  of  the  primary  battle  is 
over  in  May  a  session  of  the  state  legislature  may  be  called  and 
adequate  tax  revision  of  the  laws  concerning  school  support 
may  be  made  in  order  that  the  state  may  bear  a  larger  share 
of  the  support  of  public  education. 

1  1  1 
For  the  past  few  months  Dr.  E.  C.  Broome,  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  upon  a  six  months 
leave  of  absence.  The  leave  was  granted  due  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Broome  was  undergoing  treatment  upon  the  left  eye,  the 
vision  of  which  was  very  much  endangered.  Dr.  Broome  is  now 
convalescing.  When  he  took  his  leave  it  was  with  the  idea  that 
he  might  retire  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  he  could  do  so  upon 
full  pension.  With  that  fact  in  mind  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  was  asked  by  Dr.  Broome  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  successor.  Some  fifty  names  have  been  under  consideration. 

Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  one  of  those  strongly  advanced 
for  the  position.  Dr.  Ade  is  in  his  prime  at  48  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  from  Trout  Run,  a  Lycoming 
County  village.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Muncy  Normal  School, 
Bucknell  and  Yale  Universities.  He  has  his  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree  from  New  York  University  and  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  Yale.  His  career  includes  such  responsible  posi- 
tions as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Muncy,  the  presidency  of 
the  Muncy  Normal  School,  the  deanship  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Teachers'  College,  the  principalship  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  From  the  last  position  Governor 
Earle  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  him  to  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Commonwealth.  Dr.  Ade 
served  with  the  8th  U.  S.  Infantry  in  the  World  War  and  went 
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to  Siberia  with  the  27th  U.  S.  Infantry  in  1918.  After  the 
World  War  he  served  for  a  time  as  company  commander  of  the 
State  National  Guard.  He  married  Alverta  Lightfoot  in  1921. 
The  Philadelphia  salary  for  superintendent  of  schools  is  $15,- 
000,  subject  to  a  10  per  cent  reduction  during  the  depression. 

1  1  1 
A  reversal  of  the  immemorable  custom  of  the  pedagogue 
grading  the  student  has  been  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Roy  C. 
Bryan  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  with  900  ju- 
nior high  school  pupils  in  Brooklyn,  who  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  grading  their  instructors.  To  get  frank  answers,  the 
names  of  the  pupils  were  not  disclosed.  The  results  of  the  study 
showed  that  pupils  tend  to  be  very  fair  in  their  ratings — prob- 
ably more  so  than  individual  supervisors  or  administrators.  It 
was  found  that  pupils  were  critical  of  teachers  who  were  lax  in 
classroom  discipline.  Teachers  who  gave  the  easiest  assignments 
did  not  get  higher  ratings.  Boys  showed  a  tendency  to  rate  men 
teachers  higher  than  women,  and  girls  showed  the  same  tendency 
toward  their  own  sex.  The  amount  pupils  were  learning,  ability 
of  teacher  to  explain  clearly,  teacher  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  amount  of  work  done  by  the  teacher,  had  the  most  weight 
with  the  pupils  in  determining  general  teaching  ability.  The 
study  emphasized  that  the  pupil  rating  method  should  be  used 
to  improve  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  and  to  show  the 
teachers  what  the  pupils  think  of  them.  This  student  rating 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  feared  by  the  good  instructor,  while 
the  poor  one  could  benefit  by  knowing  where  he  was  failing. 

1  i  1 

Another  demand  for  discipline  in  education  was  made  re- 
cently by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  M.  Taitt,  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Bishop  attacked  the  modern 
theory  of  self-expression  for  the  young.  Bishop  Taitt  said : 
"When  it  is  realized  that  70  per  cent  of  first-offender  criminals 
in  Philadelphia  are  17  years  of  age  or  younger,  the  idea  of  mod- 
ern educators  to  allow  self-expression  is  all  wrong." 

1  i  1 

Dr.  G.  Derwood  Baker,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Lincoln 
School,  Teachers  College  Demonstration  School,  is  convinced 
that  the  Lincoln  School  excursion  of  47  graduating  pupils  of 
the  high  school  to  the  T.  V.  A.  last  February  in  search  of  facts 
concerning  the  principles  behind  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  effects 
of  their  operation,  was  most  successful  in  establishing  evidence 
that  field  study  techniques,  which  bring  pupils  into  direct  com- 
munication with  social  and  economic  problems,  furnish  the 
soundest  basis  for  learning  on  the  high  school  level.  As  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  study  another  trip  was  financed  by  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  during  mid-April  of  fifteen  pupils  from 
the  eleventh  grade  of  the  same  school,  through  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  coal  and  steel  centers.  Dr.  Baker,  in  his 
report  of  the  first  trip,  declares  that  the  Lincoln  School  is  as- 
suming the  responsibility  for  perfecting  techniques  of  manag- 
ing field  study  projects  and  evaluating  their  outcomes.  Dr. 
Baker  says  the  most  convincing  result  of  the  tests  given  the 
T.  V.  A.  group  was  that  the  class,  as  a  whole,  almost  doubled 
their  information  score.  The  tests  included  many  questions  on 
the  science  of  flood  control,  soil  management  and  the  production 
of  electricity.  The  trip  of  the  eleventh  grade  to  the  coal  and 
steel  fields  is  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
developments  of  industrial  mechanization  all  over  the  world, 
which  the  class  is  at  present  conducting. 

1  1  1 
The  Question  of  moving  pictures  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
nation  is  increasingly  discussed.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  country,  it  is  now  estimated,  make  systematic  use 
of  the  film  as  a  teaching  aid.  Major  obstacles  facing  an  in- 
creased use  of  the  film  include  inadequate  financing  by  local 
school  boards,  faulty  distribution,  insufficient  production  of 
worthwhile  films,  and  lack  of  teachers  trained  in  educational 
movie  technique.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  financed  by 
the  General  Education  Board.  This  group  is  seeking  to  evaluate 
and  catalogue  existing  films  and  to  suggest  other  fields  of  pro- 
duction. 
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Along  the  same  line  is  the  investigation  being  conducted  by 
the  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish on  standards  for  motion  pictures  and  newspapers.  This 
committee  is  conducting  a  conference  by  mail  so  that  all  those 
who  are  interested  may  learn  from  one  another.  Acting  as  the 
key  man  in  this  investigation  is  Mr.  Hardy  R.  Finch,  head  of 
the  Department  of  English  of  the  Greenwich  High  School, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  The  basic  idea  is  to  find  out  facts  from 
schools  which  have  made  moving  pictures  in  their  school,  so 
that  others  desiring  to  carry  on  the  same  work  may  learn  the 
best  procedures.  Those  interested  in  contributing  to  this  proj- 
ect should  write  to  Mr.  Finch.  The  following  information  is 
desired:  1.  Title  and  subject  of  your  film  or  a  description  of 
it.  2.  Length  of  your  film.  Is  it  400,  800,  or  1600  feet  long? 
3.  Width  of  your  film.  Is  it  16  or  35  mm?  4.  Is  it  silent  or 
sound  film?  5.  What  group  produced  your  film?  Was  it  a  cine- 
ma or  camera  club?  6.  To  what  person  may  we  write  to  find 
out  more  about  your  film  ?  7.  Should  you  like  to  exchange  films 
with  other  schools?  8.  What  advice  can  you  give  to  schools 
that  want  to  produce  their  first  films  or  to  those  that  want  to 
take  moving  pictures  ? 

i  i  1 

New  York  City  is  the  center  of  the  most  extreme  elements  of 
our  thinking  in  the  United  States.  Wild  eyed  radicals  of  all 
ilks  seem  to  thrive  in  the  millions  of  different  minds  hoveled 
in  the  vastness  of  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn.  Recently  the  saner 
group  of  steadier  thinkers  among  the  educators  of  the  city  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  profession 
should  not  be  smothered  by  the  frothings  of  a  minority  group. 
Thus  was  formed  in  April  the  Teachers  Alliance.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  this  group  speakers  charged  that  the  activities  of 
extremist  teachers'  groups  were  disgracing  the  profession  and 
turning  it  into  a  madhouse.  They  voiced  the  opinion  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  city's  teaching  staff  belonged  to  the  middle-of- 
the-road  group.  Speakers  included  George  J.  Lent,  speech 
teacher  in  the  John  Adams  High  School;  Dr.  Isaac  Bildersee, 
principal  of  the  Seth  Low  Junior  High  School,  Brooklyn ;  Fred- 
erick Westphal,  principal  of  P.  S.  23,  the  Bronx;  and  Francis 
S.  Mosely,  John  Adams  High  School  teacher.  Upon  the  plat- 
form were  seated  Dr.  John  Loughran,  principal  of  the  Tilden 
High  School,  and  Dr.  Frank  J.  Whalen,  president  of  the  New 
York  Principals  Association.  Persons  eligible  for  membership 
include  all  employees  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  including  members  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  and  the  custodial  and  clerical  staffs.  Some 
1500  now  belong  to  the  organization.  A  membership  of  between 
20,000  and  25,000  is  expected. 

i  i  1 

Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Pennsylvania,  estimates  that  more  than  1,000,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians  are  "functionally  illiterate."  Dr.  Ade  defines  as  "func- 
tionally illiterate"  those  who  "cannot  read,  write  or  speak  the 
English  language,  or  make  simple  arithmetical  calculations  with 
a  facility  equivalent  to  that  achieved  by  five  years  of  schooling." 

■f  1  i 

Summer  occupations  for  those  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
many  and  varied,  but  none  probably  of  so  much  a  source  of 
enjoyment  and  profit  as  that  of  running  a  boys'  summer  camp. 
Such  a  place  is  Camp  Notre  Dame  at  Namaschaug,  Spofford, 
New  Hampshire,  owned  and  managed  by  John  E.  Cullum,  in 
the  winter  time  principal  of  the  McKinley  School,  North  Ber- 
gen, N.  J.  The  camp  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Spofford  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Pine  and  hemlock  forests 
in  their  fresh  greenery  surround  the  camp.  Mr.  Cullum  has  as 
his  goal  in  dealing  with  his  summer  guests  to  help  the  boys 
along  the  road  to  character  and  health. 

1  i  i 

Around  8000  delegates  attended  the  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Safety  Council,  held  in  New  York 
City  in  April.  The  slogan  of  the  group  is :  "It's  intelligent  to 
be  safe."  Problems  of  safety  in  the  home,  the  school,  in  indus- 
try and  in  every  form  of  transportation  were  discussed  in  forty- 
one  sessions  and  125  addresses. 
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MUSIC  FESTIVALS 


SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

For  the  presentation  of  the  third  annual 
Junior  College  Music  Festival,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  California  Junior 
College  Music  Association,  over  450  Junior 
College  students  gathered  again  this  spring 
on  Saturday.  May  7,  at  Long  Beach  for  a 
gala  day  of  en  masse  choral  and  instru- 
mental festivities.  Students  from  seven  ju- 
nior colleges  representing  various  sections 
of  the  Southland,  after  many  weeks  of  prep- 
aration in  their  respective  schools,  formed 
an  A  Cappella  Choir  of  over  350  voices  and 
a  Festival  Symphony  Orchestra  composed 
of  100  of  the  best  musicians  selected  from 
the  various  junior  college  orchestras.  The 
culmination  event  of  the  all  day  festival 
was  a  concert  in  the  evening  at  the  Munic- 
ipal Auditorium  which  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic free  of  charge.  Joan  Helm,  pianist, 
played  the  first  movement  of  the  Grieg 
'"Concerto  in  A  minor"  accompanied  by  the 
festival  orchestra.  Harland  Shenumm,  of 
Glendale  Junior  College  Music  Department, 
conducting.  Miss  Helms  from  the  Glendale 
Junior  College  was  chosen  by  auditions 
open  to  all  instrumentalists  in  Junior  Col- 
leges, an  event  that  created  much  interest 
among  the  soloists  of  various  schools  when 
held  in  February  at  the  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College.  The  concert  closed  with  the  com- 
bined chorus  and  orchestra  performing  the 
"Festival  Prelude*'  from  ''Die  Meister- 
singer." 

To  afford  people  from  all  over  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  hear  this  fine  music, 
and  to  learn  of  the  type  of  work  ac- 
complished by  local  Southern  California 
Junior  Colleges,  a  portion  of  the  evening 
concert  program  was  broadcast  over  the 
coast-to-coast  Columbia  System.  The  in- 
vitation to  broadcast  again  this  year  over 
the  nationwide  network  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fine  reports  of  last  year's  broad- 
cast, which  was  carried  not  only  to  all  parts 
o£  the  United  States,  but  also  by  short  wave 
to  London.  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Long  Beach  Junior  College.  John  L. 
Lounsbury,  Principal,  acted  as  host  to  make 
the  festival  not  only  an  event  of  signifi- 
cant artistic  success  but  one  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment for  all  participating  students  and  di- 
rectors. In  charge  of  local  arrangements 
was  Edith  Hitchcock  assisted  by  Dwight 
Defty  and  Helen  Davenport,  all  of  the  Long 
Beach  Junior  College  Music  Department. 
Others  contributing  to  make  this  day  a 
success  were:  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Cykler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Music  Association  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Instrumental  Committee,  of  Los 
Angeles  Junior  College,  Lyllis  Lundkvist. 
Compton  Junior  College  as  Chairman  of  the 
Vocal  Committee  and  Leslie  P.  Clausen. 
Los  Angeles  Junior  College,  in  charge  of 
publicity.  The  Junior  Colleges  participating 
were:  Long  Beach.  Compton.  Fullerton, 
Glendale.  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Ana. 

This  marks  the  third  consecutive  year 
that  these  Junior  College  Music  Festivals 
have  been  given  in  Southern  California  to 
provide  for  students  the  rich  and  stimulat- 
ing experience  of  mass  performance  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS  MEET  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

The  twenty-fifth  meeting  i  sixth  biennial  i 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  St.  Louis  March  27- April 
1.  with  a  registration  of  over  5000  instruc- 
tors of  music  in  the  schools  and  an  equal 
number  of  participating  students.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conference  activities,  affiliated 
organizations  such  as  the  National  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra,  and  the  Na- 
tional Vocal  Associations,  also  held  their 
meetings.  These  provided  evening  enter- 
tainment and  demonstrations  of  a  colossal 
nature,  the  final  concert  utilizing  fifteen 
hundred  singers  and  four  hundred  instru- 
mentalists. Other  performances  included  an 
elaborate  pageant.  "Musica  Americana," 
presented  by  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools, 
and  a  concert  featuring  American  compo- 
sitions by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Sessions  devoted  to  demonstrations,  clin- 
ics, papers,  and  discussions  of  all  phases  of 
public  music  education  from  kindergarten 
to  university  formed  the  basis  of  the  week's 
activities.  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of 
these  was  the  one  devoted  to  "Music  in  So- 
cial Life."  President  Joseph  Maddy  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  school  music 
carry-over  into  adult  life.  "Not  only,"  said 
he.  "should  the  outcome  of  our  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  be  evident  in  the  life 
of  the  community,  but  as  teachers  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  see  that  it  is."  The  com- 
mittee represents  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, with  a  committee  leader  and  several 
members  functioning  in  every  state,  with  a 
national  reviewing  body  headed  by  a  small 
executive  group   in  control. 

The  initial  activity  was  the  planning  and 
distribution  of  a  questionnaire  designed  to 
accomplish  the   following  purposes : 

1.  The  wish  to  learn  the  present  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  and  women,  trained 
musically  in  the  public  schools,  to  find  con- 
genial musical  companionship  in  their  com- 
munities after  graduation  from  high  school. 

2.  The  wish  to  learn  the  present  general 
range  of  amateur  musical  activities  through- 
out the  country. 

3.  The  wish  to  learn  of  places  where  out- 
standing success  had  been  achieved  in  the 
field  in  order  to  use  such  experience  in  en- 
couraging and  guiding  efforts  in  similar  sit- 
uations elsewhere. 

Answers  to  a  questionnaire  indicated  a 
wide  activity  in  amateur  musical  circles  and 
a  definite  need  for  further  growth.  The  most 
important  result  of  the  committee's  work 
was  the  awakening  and  stimulating  in  school 
music  teachers  of  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  a  definite  follow-up  of  our  school  work 
and  the  development  of  a  sense  o''  responsi- 
bility toward  our  graduates  and  toward  the 
community  which  employs  our  services. 

The  invitation  to  hold  the  1940  conference 
in  San  Francisco  received  a  very  cordial  re- 
sponse. The  election  of  Louis  W.  Curtis  of 
Los  Angeles  to  the  presidency,  aside  from 
his  manifest  qualifications,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  indication  that  the  conference  is 
actually  becoming  national  in  thinking. 
While  the  west  coast  has  to  compete  with 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  for  the 
next  meeting  the  chances  of  success  are  very 
good. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ALL-CITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL   BAND 

This  band,  with  Dr.  Charles  1.  Lamp  con- 
ducting, made  its  initial  appearance  at  the 
War  Memorial  Opera  House  Monday  eve- 
ning. April  25.  in  a  program  prepared  by 
the  Public  Schools  Week  Committee.  Part 
of  the  program,  including  a  sketch,  "Mem- 
ories of  Stephen  Foster"  by  students  of  the 
George  Washington  High  School,  and  an 
address  by  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jo- 
seph P.  Nourse,  was  broadcast  over  KGO. 
Soprano  solos  were  given  by  Lois  Chapel. 
Galileo  High  School,  and  tenor  solos,  by 
Ronald  White.  George  Washington  High 
School.  Three  selections  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  their  performance  were  con- 
tributed by  the  San  Francisco  Junior  Col- 
lege A  Cappella  Choir,  with  Flossita  Bad- 
ger as  Director.The  interesting  and  varied 
program  of  the  all  city  band  included  selec- 
tions from  Beethoven,  Sibelius  and  Ferde 
Grofe.  Audience  appreciation  of  these  se- 
lections was  all  the  more  enthusiastic  when 
it  was  announced  that  members  of  the 
newly-organized  band  had  given  up  five 
days  of  the  recent  school  vacation  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  this  program. 


A  SINGING  COUNTY 

"I  want  this  to  be  a  singing  county." 
-aid  Mrs.  Janie  M.  Stocking.  Superintend- 
ent of  Santa  Cruz  County  Schools,  when 
she  gave  the  position  of  music  supervisor 
to  Mrs.  Maude  G.  Byer.  This  hope  has  cer- 
tainly been  fulfilled.  One  proof  of  its  ful- 
fillment is  the  report  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Spring  Music  Festival,  presented  on  April 
20  by  the  rural  schools  at  the  Watsonville 
Auditorium. 

Between  four  and  five  thousand  people, 
audience  and  performers,  packed  the  audi- 
torium with  the  largest  crowd  in  its  history, 
a  plain  indication  that  Santa  Cruz  likes  to 
sing  and  likes  to  hear  good  singing.  School 
hands  under  the  leadership  of  Band  Super- 
visor W.  W.  Merely  were  generously  rep- 
resented as  well  as  choruses.  The  theme. 
"America.  Melting  Pot  of  Nations."  gave 
an  opportunity  for  dances  and  pageantry 
as  well  as  music  representing  the  contribu- 
tion of  many  lands. 

Another  indication  that  Santa  Cruz  is  be- 
coming a  "singing  county"  was  the  contrib- 
utions made  on  this  program  by  the  Santa 
Cruz  County  Male  Chorus  and  the  Philo- 
mel Chorus  composed  of  women  teachers 
and  business  women.  These  two  flourishing 
groups  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  music 
program  of  the  schools.  They  began  with 
a  small  voluntary  group  of  teachers  who 
were  willing  to  dedicate  part  of  their  lei- 
sure to  studying  with  Mrs.  Byer,  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  level  of  their  own  classroom 
instruction.  Singing  together  proved  such 
fun   that    laymen   outside   thi  peti- 

tioned   for    the    privilege    oi  5    the 

group.   Todaj    the  two  choru  testi- 

mony to  the  enriching  values  of  music  in 
community  lite,  ami  serve  a<  a  '  nd  be- 
tween the  community  ami  the  school. 

Santa  Cruz  is  truly  well  on  its  way  to- 
ward  being   a   "sii  .  nty." 
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WE  MAKE  OUR  OWN  INSTRUMENTS 

By  Ernestine  Spurgin, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  San  Bernardino  Co. 

Charles  M.  Dennis,  San  Francisco  Di- 
rector of  Music,  said  of  this  article,  which 
he  saw  in  manuscript  "It  is  exactly  along 
the  lines  of  certain  suggestions  I  have  made 
since  coming  here,  in  connection  with  the 
primary  school  rhythm  bands.  Much  of  the 
joy  of  this  type  of  organization  should  come 
from  the  creation  of  the  instruments  them- 
selves by  the  children.  I  have  always  held 
that  buying  expensive  rhythm  instruments 
and  dressing  the  youngsters  up  in  fanciful 
suits  is  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  school 
music.  The  musical  and  creative  results  of 
such  procedure  are  superseded  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  children." 

A  set  of  rhythm  orchestra  instruments 
made  in  the  classroom!  A  challenge!  The 
second  and  third  grades  in  Mission  School 
wanted  to  have  something  different  from 
the  primary  rhythm  band  and  the  harmonica 
band  of  the  upper  grades  so  the  pupils  de- 
cided to  create  their  own  instruments  and 
accordingly  brought  to  school  all  sorts  of 
usable  material,  gourds,  brake  drums  from 
old  automobiles,  glasses,  bottles,  etc.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  they  undertook 
interesting  and  educative  experiments  with 
tone  and  after  much  discussion  the  best 
ones  were  selected.  .Chimes  and  gongs  were 
suspended  on  frames,  because  they  were 
cumbersome  and  because  the  tone  was  im- 
proved by  so  doing.  Glasses  and  bottles  were 
arranged  in  tone  sequence  and  experiments 
were  conducted  with  rhythm  sticks  to  find 
out  the  best  length  and  thickness. 

Gongs  made  from  old  brake  drums,  struck 
with  spike  nails,  produce  tones  ranging  from 
iow  to  medium.  The  brake  drums  were 
swung  in  groups  or  singly  on  frames  made 
of  inch  water  pipe.  A  coat  of  silver  or  gold 
paint  lends  beauty. 

Automobile  axles  produce  beautiful  tones 
from  low  to  high.  Telephone  or  new  baling 
wire  twisted  around  one  end  is  used  to  sus- 
pend the  axles  on  a  frame.  A  steel  rod  a 
little  larger  than  a  spike  nail  is  used  to 
strike  the  axles.  The  tones  resemble  those 
of  a  set  of  chimes  or  bells. 

Flower  pots  of  various  sizes  hung  upside 
down  on  a  wooden  frame  may  be  struck 
with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  handle  of  the 
mallet  must  be  flexible.  The  small  end  of  a 
shoe  tree  is  excellent. 

A  steel  rod  from  a  Ford  car  bent  into  a 
triangle  and  a  steel  magnet  swung  by  string 
or  cord  make  two  triangles.  These  are  struck 
with   spike  nails. 

Eight  inch  hub  caps  from  disc  automobile 
wheels,  given  a  coat  of  silver  or  gold  paint 
were  used  for  cymbals.  Excellent  drums  of 
all  kinds  were  made  from  gallon  mayonnaise 
jars,  hollow  oak  logs,  nail  kegs,  jam  crocks, 
a  ten  gallon  crock  and  a  clay  water  oja. 
These  were  covered  with  discarded  single 
ply  rubber  inner  tubing.  Various  colors  and 
thickness  produce  various  tones.  Shoe  trees 
are  used  for  drum  sticks. 

Rhythm  sticks  were  made  of  dowel  rods 
bought  at  the  lumber  yard.  Bamboo  cut  into 
joint  length  while  green,  then  dried,  gives 
clear  hollow  tones.  These  were  used  in  pairs. 

Sand  blocks  were  made  by  covering  small 
blocks  with  ordinary  sandpaper.  The  sand- 
paper is  fastened  on  with  thumb  tacks.  Care- 
ful spacing  of  thumb  tacks  is  decorative. 

Rattles  are  made  from  gourds,  cream 
cheese  boxes,  Quaker .  Oats  lids  taped  to- 
gether and  filled  with  sand,  buttons,  pebbles, 


rice,  beans  or  natural  seeds  to  give  different 
sound  effects. 

The  Kress  or  Woolworth  stores  furnished 
bells  and  zylophones,  which  were  used  for 
glissandos. 

After  the  completion  of  the  instruments 
we  began  to  orchestrate  folk  dances  with  the 
assistance  of  the  phonograph  and  we  found 
this  so  much  fun  we  began  to  interpret 
music  that  fitted  in  with  our  social  studies. 
A  part  of  our  recent  study  of  "Countries  by 
the  Sea"  has  included  the  orchestration  of  a 
storm  and  a  calm  and  we  have  lived  the 
actual  experience  through  our  expression 
of  music  with  our  own  instruments. 


GREGORIAN  MUSIC  IN  MODERN 
SCHOOLS 

By  Irmagarde  Richards 

School  children  of  today  are  truly  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages.  Modern  schools  have 
developed  techniques  for  creative  facility  by 
which  the  moods  and  experiences  of  con- 
temporary life  find  expression  in  the  many- 
sided  but  correlated  forms  of  art,  including 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  schools  still  con- 
serve and  revive  for  children  the  great  art 
experiences  of  past  ages.  One  such  revival 
is  coming  into  vigorous  and  joyous  perfec- 
tion for  a  large  section  of  school  children 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  the  musical 
value  of  the  ancient  liturgical  music  called 
"plain  song,"  or  "Gregorian  chant."  The 
tradition  of  this  music  goes  back  into  the 
mists  of  far-off  ages.  It  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant from  the  Hebrew  melodies  to  which  the 
Psalms  of  David  were  sung,  in  Hebrew 
homes  and  in  the  temple  ritual.  This  music 
went  with  the  early  Jewish  Christians  into 
the  new  experiences  of  Christian  life  and 
worship.  It  went  with  them  into  the  cata- 
combs. It  emerged  with  them  into  the  splen- 
dor and  glory  of  the  church  freed  at  last 
from  persecution  and  established  securely 
under  Constantine. 

From  that  period  it  was  open  to  many 
influences  that  developed  a  richer  use  of 
scales  and  modes  inherited  from  Greek 
music,  and  the  disciplined  beauty  of  Greek 
rhythms.  Under  Gregory  the  Great  the 
splendid  body  of  melodies  by  that  time  in 
existence  was  codified,  and  integrated  with 
the  liturgy  of  the  church,  that  is,  with  the 
psalms,  the  prayers,  the  responses,  and  the 
hymns  used  in  Christian  worship. 

This  treasury  of  ancient  music  has  come 
down  to  us  intact.  Today,  as  through  the 
ages,  these  melodies  captivate  the  heart  of 
music  lovers.  A  modern  critic  has  said : 
"There  is  little  need  to  insist  on  the  aes- 
thetic beauty  of  plain  chant.  Melodies  that 
have  outlived  a  thousand  years  need  no 
apologies.  With  their  undying  freshness  and 
spontaneous  simplicity  they  were  born  of 
the  gaiety  and  abnegation  of  the  first 
Christians,  and  sung  by  the  children  of 
martyrs.  Then  men  sang  their  prayers,  quite 
as  naturally  as  a  child  laughs  when  it  is 
happy." 

Yet,  beautiful  as  they  were,  these  melo- 
dies did  not  hold  their  own  through  the  ages. 
not  even  in  the  music  of  the  church.  Life 
moved  on  and  music  with  it.  Polyphony  and 
Palestrina's  noble  compositions  made  their 
contribution.  Harmony  flowered  into  the 
rich  and  varied  beauties  of  modern  music. 
Shubert,  Beethoven,  Verdi,  and  a  host  of 
great  and  near  great  composers  usurped 
even  in  the  churches  the  place  so  long  held 
by  the  simple  melodies  of  ancient  plainsong. 
With    the    entry    of   this    sort   of    elaborate 


music,  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  state 
of  mute  worshippers.  They  no  longer  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  services  they 
attended. 

But  early  in  this  twentieth  century  the 
tide  turned.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pius 
the  Tenth  and  his  successors  there  has  been 
an  increasingly  vigorous  movement  to  elimi- 
nate the  elaborate  operatic  type  of  music 
from  church  services  and  to  return  to  the 
simple  beauty  of  Gregorian  chant.  With  this 
return,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  again  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
singing  of  the  ritual. 

School  children  are  the  hope  of  this  re- 
vival. Too  many  generations  of  this  passive 
listening  have  robbed  the  adult  congrega- 
tion of  the  capacity  to  participate  intelli- 
gently. So  in  the  schools  of  the  parishes, 
children  today  are  once  more  entering  into 
a  treasure  of  past  beauty  too  long  hidden 
from  music  lovers  by  the  accumulations  of 
later   days. 

Democracy  is  the  watch  word  of  our  day, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  educational 
wofld.  Plainsong  is  a  beautiful  and  vigorous 
embodiment  of  that  experience  which  we 
call  "the  democratic  way  of  life."  It  provides 
for  no  solos,  no  opportunity  to  exploit  the 
gifts  of  one  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the 
group,  no  place  for  individual  exhibitionism. 
Every  participant  finds  his  or  her  satisfac- 
tion in  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  group  ex- 
pression. Out  of  a  generation  of  children 
trained  once  more  in  this  form  of  music,  it 
is  hoped  the  custom  of  congregational  sing- 
ing will  return  to  the  churches,  to  strength- 
en the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  one  more  expression  of  that  habit  of 
democratic  co-operation  of  whose  value  we 
are    increasingly    conscious   today. 

The  Director  of  Music  for  the  archdio- 
cese of  San  Francisco  is  Father  Edgar 
Boyle.  Under  his  leadership  and  teaching 
the  instruction  in  Gregorian  music  is  going 
on  vigorously  in  the  parishes  of  all  the  Bay 
Region.  His  residence  being  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica parish,  the  young  people  of  that  school 
have  had  especial  privileges  under  his  con- 
tinuous instruction.  To  hear  them  sing,  al- 
most a  whole  church  full  of  them,  is  a  joy 
to  music  lovers  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere 
in  this  music-loving  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Another  outstanding  group  of  Gregorian 
chanters  are  the  young  men  of  St.  Joseph's 
Military  Academy  at  Belmont.  They  sing 
like  lusty  youngsters,  loving  the  music  they 
make.  They  sing  like  artists,  reverencing 
the  ancient  forms  they  have  inherited. 

But  school  children  are  not  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries of  Father  Boyle's  skill  and  enthusi- 
asm. Teachers  gather  from  far  and  near 
for  Saturday  instruction,  from  which  they 
return  with  new  inspiration  to  their  class- 
rooms. Another  group  of  which  he  speaks 
with  loving  enthusiasm  is  one  hundred 
young  women  in  a  home  for  problem  girls. 
What  nobler  service  of  rehabilitation  could 
be  done  for  unhappy  youth  than  to  give  it 
this  experience  of  beauty  and  discipline? 

Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians 
recently  shared  with  Father  Boyle's  Schola 
Cantorum  in  a  festival  concert  of  Gregorian 
Chant.  For  he  had  been  invited  to  give  a 
course  in  this  form  of  music  at  the  College 
of  the  Pacific,  whose  traditional  leadership 
in  music  education  is  taken  for  granted  in 
California.  The  course  culminated  enthusi- 
astically in  this  concert  and  in  a  renewed 
sense  of  fellowship  among  groups  that 
found  themselves  at  one  in  the  shared  ex- 
perience of  this  noble  ancient  music. 
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CHILDREN    AS    MUSIC    COMPOSERS 


This  is  not  a  story  of  some  precocious 
child  genius,  some  modern  Mozart  of  our 
schools.  It  is  an  attempt  to  report  a  music 
experience  going  on  in  our  public  schools 
today  into  which  children  of  various  gifts, 
or  no  special  music  gift  at  all,  enter  whole- 
heartedly. It  is  an  experience  that  is  fun  for 
all  of  them,  that  cannot  fail  to  enrich  their 
understanding  of  music,  and  that,  for  those 
who  are  at  all  gifted,  opens  the  door  to  the 
wide   fields  of  musical  composition. 

Arthur  S.  Garbett  is  the  originator  of 
this  plan  to  teach  children  music,  a  plan  by 
which  they  are  not  passive  learners  but 
active  creators.  He  gives  children  a  few 
simple  tools.  First,  an  elementary  grasp  of 
rhythm,  as  derived  from  body  movement : 
walking  or  marching  time,  and  three  beat 
dancing  time.  He  gives  them  four  symbols 
for  notes  and  their  time  duration,  the  whole 
note,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth.  The  rhythm 
of  simple  melodies  familiar  to  the  children 
is  first  indicated  by  hand  claps,  then  trans- 
ferred to  paper  by  using  these  symbols, 
written  in  a  line,  to  indicate  rhythm  only. 
Thus  children  are  introduced  to  different 
rhythm  patterns  as  expressive  of  different 
ideas,  emotions  or  experiences,  and  they 
learn  the  symbols  to  represent  the  patterns. 

Next  they  are  given  the  pentatonic  scale. 
This  five  note  scale — la,  sol,  mi,  re,  do' — has 
no  awkward  intervals.  "It  is  a  scale  with 
the  difficult  notes  left  out,  formed  for  their 
own  convenience  by  simple  folk-melodists 
who  have  nevertheless  given  us  some  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  spontaneous  folk  tunes 
that  we  have,"  says  Mr.  Garbett.  "Natural 


musicians,  the  Celts,  the  Negroes,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  many  others  have  used  it,  and 
from  it  an  infinite  number  of  lovely  melodies 
has  been  derived." 

The  pentatonic  scale  corresponds  to  the 
black  keys  of  the  piano.  If  a  piano  is  avail- 
able, a  "one-finger  technicme"  supplies  the 
child  with  his  scale.  The  problem  of  provid- 
ing a  means  of  producing  the  tones  when 
a  piano  is  not  available  has  been  met  by 
the  purchase  of  small  chromatic  xylophones, 
called  "tone  bells,"  made  accurately,  with 
two  groups  of  keys,  corresponding  to  seven 
black  and  eleven  white  keys  of  the  piano, 
in  the  natural  range  of  a  child's  voice.  As 
the  child  learns  to  sing  and  to  strike  the 
pentatonic  scale,  to  recognize  its  intervals 
by  ear  and  by  sight  on  the  keys,  he  is  taught 
the  use  of  the  staff,  and  the  notes  on  the 
staff  representing  the  five  tone  scale. 

Now  he  has  material  to  work  with  of 
such  a  nature  that  he  cannot  go  wrong.  He 
can  express  his  ideas  or  feelings  in  rhythm 
and  melody.  He  can  write  them  down,  and 
then  sing  or  play  what  he  has  written. 

Children  enter  into  this  experiment  so 
enthusiastically  and  with  such  worthwhile 
results  that  it  has  been  amply  vindicated  as 
a  sound  method  of  approaching  the  study  of 
music.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  in  har- 
mony with  our  whole  modern  curriculum, 
in  which  children  learn  by  doing,  by  active 
creative  participation. 

From  this  simple  beginning  children  go 
on  to  learn  the  diatonic  scale  and  gradually 
to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  involved  in 
musical  composition.  By  this  path  they  enter, 
as  comprehending  listeners  or  interpreters, 
the  rich  world  of  music. 

Mr.  Garbett,  who  originated  this  method 


of  instruction,  is  known  to  westerners  as 
the  man  back  of  the  Standard  School  Broad- 
cast lessons.  His  title  is  "Director  of  Educa- 
tion. Western  Division,  National  Broad- 
casting Company."  This  project  of  teaching 
a  creative  approach  to  music  in  the  lower 
school  grades  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  in- 
terests in  school  music  in  connection  with 
his  educational  broadcasting.  The  project 
was  supported  by  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant,  and  it  was  initiated  with  a  group  of 
teachers  in  Oakland. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Jacobsen.  Oakland  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Beulah  Hos- 
tetter.  Supervisor  of  Elementary  School 
Music,  were  interested  in  Mr.  Garbett's  idea, 
and  a  course  of  lessons  for  teachers  was 
offered  in  Oakland,  the  class  to  meet  each 
week.  Some  twenty  elementary  teachers  en- 
rolled and  followed  Mr.  Garbett's  theories 
with  interest  and  worked  them  out  in  their 
own  classrooms.  The  lectures  were  also  of- 
fered in  San  Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  An  interesting  experiment  was  tried 
in  the  Los  Angeles  group.  Mr.  Garbett  asked 
specially  that  the  class  should  consist  of 
teachers  who  had  no  music  training  them- 
selves. In  this  group  it  was  demonstrated 
that  his  method  was  practical  even  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  were  learning  along 
with  the  pupils,  with  no  special  advantage 
of  previous  preparation. 

The  Edwin  Markham  School  in  Oakland 
offers  an  interesting  "demonstration  group" 
of  pupils  who  have  been  following  Mr.  Gar- 
bett's method  long  enough  to  collect  signifi- 
cant results.  Mr.  C.  B.  Crane,  the  principal. 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Cross,  teacher  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade,  have  encouraged  a 
"special  interest"  group  to  put  to  a  class- 
room test  the  ideas  Miss  Cross  had  brought 
back  from  Mr.  Garbett's  lectures. 

Funds  from  a  paper  drive  purchased  a 
small  number  of  the  tone  bell  instruments. 
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An  enthusiastic  response  from  the  children 
has  resulted  in  a  group  whose  knowledge  of 
music  is  so  intelligent,  and  whose  output  of 
original  music  is  so  delightful,  that  they 
have  been  asked  more  than  once  to  explain 
by  demonstration  their  way  of  working. 

Almost  any  idea  or  experience  of  their 
school  work  or  of  their  life  out  of  school 
is  likely  to  flower  for  these  children  in  mel- 
odies that  are  wholly  spontaneous,  appro- 
priate, and  increasingly  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  musical  composition.  Age-old 
fairy  tales,  the  wayside  "carnival"  down  the 
road,  a  ride  in  a  squeaky  bus — all  may  serve 
as  inspiration  for  rhythm  and  melody  that 
express  the  child's  reaction. 

Back  at  the  desk,  pencil  in  one  hand  and 
little  wooden  hammers  in  the  other,  they 
write  out  their  musical  ideas,  and  test  them 
on  the  tone  bells.  Words  accompany  the 
melodies,  as  often  as  not,  and  the  laws  of 
verse  are  mastered  half  unconsciously.  Il- 
lustrations, too,  are  likely  to  appear  as  deco- 
rations for  the  score,  when  it  is  finished. 
And  so  these  children  enter  into  their  heri- 
tage of  the  world's  art  by  the  joyous  path 
of  their  own  small  contributions. 


Otis  M.  Carrington,  composer  and  Di- 
rector of  Music  at  Sequoia  Union  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  presented  on  April 
22  the  first  production  of  his  new  operetta, 
"In  Grand  Old  Switzerland."  A  large  cast 
and  chorus  of  high  school  students  gave  a 
rousing  production  of  this  operetta,  the 
twenty-ninth  that  Mr.  Carrington  has  com- 
posed. An  enthusiastic  audience  testified  his 
work  gets  better  and  better ! 


O'MALLEY'S 

MUSIC  SHOP 

Agents  For 

CHIME  BELLS 

SONG  BELLS,  the  Official  Bells  used 
by  Oakland  School   Department.. 

BACH  Trumpets,  Cornets  and  Trom- 
bones, the  world's  finest  brass 
instruments 

BUESCHER  Saxophones  and  Band 
Instruments 

SELMER  BUNDY  Saxophones  and 
Band  Instruments 

ELKHART  Saxophones  and  Band  In- 
struments 

WINDSOR  Saxophones  and  Band  In- 
struments 

VIOLINS,  CELLOS  and  BASSES,  and 
all  String  Instruments 

ORCHESTRATIONS  and  SHEET  MU- 
SIC 

FINEST  INSTRUMENT  REPAIR  SHOP 
on  the  Coast 

WE  RENT  INSTRUMENTS  for  School 
Use 

WRITE  US  FOR  FULL  PARTICU- 
LARS on  our  RENTAL  PLAN 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE 
MUSICAL  LINE 

1108  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Phone  TE  mplebar  6505 


MUSIC  FOR  REDWOOD  CITY 

The  community  which  has  its  center  at 
Redwood  City,  and  the  students  of  the  Se- 
quoia Union  High  School,  some  1600  young 
people,  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  en- 
large their  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
music  and  their  enjoyment  of  music  through 
the  ages.  The  high  school  was  awarded  last 
year  one  of  the  splendid  music  sets  that 
have  been  presented  by  a  Carnegie  trust 
fund  to  communities  which  met  certain  high 
requirements.  There  have  been  so  far  only 
twenty  such  sets  awarded,  throughout  the 
world,  and  Sequoia  is  the  only  California 
high  school  on  the  list. 

The  set  consists  of  an  electric  phonograph 
of  special  design,  and  of  special  tone  fidel- 
ity, 615  records  comprising  a  complete  an- 
thology of  music,  and  a  six  volume  "Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music."  The  most  helpful 
feature  of  the  set  is  the  catalog.  There  is 
a  printed  card  index  that  lists  every  record 
in  four  separate  drawers,  under  the  follow- 
ing classifications:  1.  name  of  composition; 
2.  name  of  composer ;  3.  medium,  i.  e.  voice, 
instrument,  band,  orchestra,  etc. ;  4.  form, 
i.  e.  opera,  symphony,  etc. 

The  committee  awarding  this  set  made 
the  decision  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical 
equipment  provided  at  Sequoia  and  of  the 
whole  cultural  program.  The  high  school 
has  built  an  entire  wing  devoted  solely  to 
music.  It  includes  a  small  auditorium,  a  li- 
brary, an  office,  four  classrooms  used  for 
orchestra,  band,  choral,  and  theory  of  mu- 
sic, twelve  practice  rooms,  an  instrument 
room  and  a  uniform  wardrobe.  It  is  not 
surprising;  that  a  community  which  has  pro- 
vided such  generous  facilities  for  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  music  would  seem  to  the 
awarding  committee  a  suitable  center  for 
the  use  of  the  Carnegie  set. 

Sequoia,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  high 
schools  which  has  pioneered  in  the  "social 
living"  course,  a  plan  in  which,  for  two 
years,  two  hours  each  day,  groups  follow  an 
integrated  study  of  English  and  history,  so- 
cial and  cultural  development.  In  this  course 
music,  as  the  most  universal  of  the  crea- 
tive arts,  plays  an  important  part.  It  is 
easily  understood  how  much  this  study 
would  be  enriched  by  the  possession  of  the 
splendid  musical  "library"  provided  by  the 
Carnegie  set. 

The  community  as  well  as  the  students 
has  shared  the  enrichment  of  knowledge 
and  the  pleasure  made  possible  by  this  in- 
strument and  the  records.  Once  a  week  in- 
formal groups  meet  to  enjoy  a  program  in 
which  students  and  faculty  co-operate. 

Mr.  Argo,  the  principal  of  Sequoia  Union 
High  School,  and  Mr.  Otis  Carrington, 
head  of  the  music  department,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  long  range  program 
of  cultural  opportunity,  which  won  them 
this  Carnegie  award. 

CREATIVE   SCHOOL    MUSIC 

Lillian  Mohr  Fox  and 
L.  Thomas  Hopkins 

Part  I  discusses  creative  education — 
its  nature  and  nurture.  Part  II,  method 
of  aiding  children  to  develop  creative 
expression  in  music.  Part  III,  examples 
of  original  composition. 

Authoritative  -  Definite 

Price  $3.00 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 


K***Btsm 


The  real  arithmetic 
course  that  every 
school  needs 


BUSWELL 


BROWNELL  I  JOHN 


Daily-Life 
Arithmetics 


Real  learning  through  a  tech- 
nique that  makes  the  child  see 
sense  in  what  he  is  doing. 

Real  appreciation  of  the  use  of 
arithmetic  through  materials 
closely  patterned  after  life. 

A  three-book  and  a  six-book  edi- 
tion, richly  illustrated  in  color. 
Also  materials  for  early  grades. 


GINN  AND 


COMPANY 


45  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Almost  all  the  libraries  of  California  have  music  in  one 
form  or  another  in  their  collections.  Some  have  developed 
their  music  service  extensively.  A  few  examples  of  various 
types  of  aid  libraries  give  to  those  seeking  information 
about  music  or  musicians  follotc: 


MUSIC  SECTION,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

By  Jessica  Fredricks 

In  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  the 
music  section  has  a  higher  circulation  than 
any  other  section  except  fiction.  This  is 
partly  because  music  is  made  the  subject  of 
special  attention.  It  is  on  open  shelves  where 
the  music  lover  may  browse  about  to  suit 
himself  and  even  take  a  score  into  a  sound 
proof  piano  room  and  try  it  over,  if  he  be 
one  of  the  unfortunates  who  can  not  read 
music  as  he  would  Shakespeare.  Modern 
music  education,  with  its  emphasis  on  sight- 
reading  and  ear-training,  is  on  the  way  to 
eliminating  that  handicap ;  and  music  depart- 
ments of  public  libraries  are  doing  their 
share  of  this  work.  In  our  library  books  on 
ear-training,  elementary  theory  and  harmony 
are  among  the  most  popular  issued.  The 
teaching  unit  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
has  done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
theoretical  side  of  music. 

In  addition  to  the  open  shelf  arrangement 
the  department  is  cheerful  with  sun  and 
plants  and  flowers  augmenting  the  friendly 
atmosphere.  Here  musicians  may  meet  each 
other,  club  women  work  out  their  programs 
and  music  students  their  problems. 

Development  of  the  Music  Department 

When  music  was  given  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  1917  there  were  about  3,000  vol- 
umes of  music,  and  one  thousand  books 
about  music.  Now  there  are  6,500  vol- 
umes of  music,  3,800  books  on  music,  8,000 
pieces  of  sheet  music,  4,300  pictures  and 
over  400  titles  in  the  choral  music  section, 
this  alone  running  into  thousands  of  items, 
as  there  may  be  anywhere  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  a  single  anthem 
or  chorus.  To  round  out  the  story,  the  yearly 
circulation  has  grown  from  6,000  to  60,000. 
And  that's  about  enough  of  figures  even 
when  they  tell  a  story. 

Piano  music  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection, but  songs  (popular  and  classical) 
are  in  great  demand  and  we  have  made 
earnest  attempts  to  build  up  a  good  section 
of  folk  music.  There  are  fairly  standard 
violin,  violoncello  and  flute  collections  with 
at  least  samples  of  other  instruments  in  the 
modern  repertoire,  also  some  orchestra 
scores.  The  chamber  music  is  a  particular 
satisfaction  as  it  is  used  by  so  many  young 
people  who  delight  in  the  125  ensemble  com- 
binations available,  including  all  the  stan- 
dard string  quartets.  In  vocal  stores,  there 
is  a  sizeable  collection  of  operas,  all  the  pop- 
ular ones  and  many  of  great  interest  to 
the  historian  and  student.   • 

Starting  off  with  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
as  a  beauti  ful  memorial  from  his  pupils  to 
an  early  San  Francisco  piano  teacher,  we 
now  also  have  definite  sets  of  Palestrina, 
De  Lassus,  Handel,  Mozart.  Beethoven  and 
Brahms.  These  excellent  editions  of  the 
classics  do  not  circulate,  but  form  a  back- 
ground of  reference  for  the  student.  There 
are  still  comparatively  few  libraries  in  the 
country  possessing  them. 


Musical  Programs  Collected 

The  uses  of  the  department  are  manifold 
and  have  grown  far  beyond  any  unimagina- 
tive first  intent  of  simply  a  desk  where  books 
that  happened  to  be  music  would  be  charged 
and  discharged.  We  early  started  to  keep 
programs  of  current  events  along  with  an- 
nouncements, bulletins  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings. This  has  been  faithfully  continued 
making  a  consecutive  history  of  music  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 
This  nucleus  has  drawn  to  itself  some  fine 
donations  of  programs  from  back  in  the 
early  seventies,  these  being  presented  by 
collectors  who  learned  that  the  library  would 
care  for  them  efficiently.  These  volumes 
are  gradually  being  indexed  in  order  to 
make  their  use  speedy  and  simple. 

American  Life  Illustrated  by  Its  Songs 

The  collection  of  old  songs  has  also  been 
aided  by  gifts.  Every  decade  of  American 
life  from  the  1840's  is  here  illustrated  by 
its  popular  songs.  The  frank  sentimentality 
of  "We  Met  and  We  Parted  Forever"  and 
"Give  Me  a  Cot  in  the  Valley  I  Love"  is 
surely  as  illuminating  of  those  early  days 
as  a  page  of  history.  A  generation  further 
and  we  have  the  Civil  War  songs  tragically 
re-echoed  fifty-five  years  later  by  the  flood 
of  war  songs,  gay,  sad  or  sentimental. 
"K-K-Katy,"  "Tipperary,"  "Pack  Up  Your 
Troubles,"  "Flanders  Fields," — we  have 
them  all. 

In  between  we  have  indications  of  the 
pastime  that  swept  the  country  when  every- 
one hummed  or  whistled  "On  a  Bicycle 
Built  for  Two"  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
means  of  transportation  with  "In  My  Merry 
Oldsmobile."  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight"  headlines  the  run  on  negro  songs 
of  the  1890's  and  there  are  dozens  of  blues 
descriptive  of  the  post-war  flapper  age. 
And  so  it  goes  on  down  to  "Smoke  Gets  in 
Your  Eyes." 

Music  Printed  in  San  Francisco 

Early  San  Francisco  imprints  are  an- 
other fruitful  interest.  Our  earliest  sample 
is  "On  Thee  My  Thoughts  Are  Fondly 
Dwelling."  published  here  in  1860.  Naturally 
a  public  library  has  no  funds  for  collecting 
as  such,  but  items  frequently  turn  up  in  old 
donations. 

The  whole  field  of  Californiana  lies  be- 
fore us.  We  soon  discovered  that  the  music 
of  the  forty-niners  is  very  much  in  demand. 
Painstakingly  ( because  so  little  material 
was  available)  we  have  put  together  many 
scraps  of  information,  words  of  old  songs, 
entries  from  old  diaries,  references  in  source 
material,  until  finally  we  have  quite  a  store- 
house of  information  on  the  subject.  Any- 
thing localized  is  always  in  demand,  from 
stray  bits  of  information  about  early  music 
houses,  or  musicians  who  lived  here  in  the 
seventies,  to  the  latest  California  composer. 
But  that's  all  to  the  good;  much  of  our  best 
bibliographical  work  has  grown  out  of  just 
such  inquiries.  Any  of  them  that  lias  been 
a  trouble  to  answer  we  consider  worth  keep- 
ing, making  it  a  subject  of  special  attention. 


Music    Used    by    all    Types 

What  the  telephone  will  turn  up  is  incal- 
culable. It  may  be  "Whom  did  the  Duke 
love  before  he  met  Gilda?"  or  "Why  do 
angels  always  play  harps?"  or  "What's  the 
first  name  of  the  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra?" 

The  clipping  file  has  grown  into  twenty- 
four  filing  cases,  is  in  daily  use,  particularly 
for  biographical  data  on  popular  radio  stars, 
or  opera  singers  not  yet  old  enough  or  well 
enough  known  to  be  inside  the  covers  of  a 
book.  Sometimes  it  only  goes  to  help  in  one 
of  the  ubiquitous  contests,  but  information 
is  information  for  whatever  purpose  re- 
quired. And  besides,  contests  sometimes 
bring  into  the  department  people  who  would 
never  have  discovered  it  otherwise,  but  who 
return   and  borrow  music. 

We  have  always  wished  to  extend  to  our 
public  the  greatest  democracy  and  freedom 
compatible  with  fairness  for  even-one. 

There  is  a  thrill  to  be  had  when  the  de- 
partment and  its  facilities  are  used  not  only 
by  the  professional  musician,  the  student, 
the  amateur,  but  by  a  trio  of  little  Japanese 
tots,  asking  for  children's  songs  in  French, 
or  when  one  of  our  negro  friends  comes  for 
the  spiritual  of  his  race  and  a  Chinese  lad. 
inquires  for  Lawrence  Filman's  "Music  and 
the  Cultivated  Man."  Or  when  a  street  car 
conductor  takes  out  the  opera  scores  and  a 
sailor  who  works  by  steam  comes  to  look 
at  the  chanteys  of  the  days  of  sail. 

We  think  no  other  department  in  a  library 
could  have  such  a  varied  public. 

SOLANO  LIBRARY  MUSIC  SERVICE 

By  Dorothy  Wexts,  Librarian 
A  uniform  program  for  school  music  in 
t lie  county  schools  was  encouraged  in  So- 
lano County  when,  in  1915,  Miss  Clara  B. 
Dills,  then  County  Librarian,  suggested  the 
purchase  of  music  texts  for  use  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  county,  since  no  state 
texts  were  available  at  that  time.  Interest 
in  the  subject  was  augmented  by  talks  on 
music  appreciation  by  this  same  librarian. 
These  talks  were  supplemented  by  a  collec- 
tion of  nearly  1200  well  chosen  records, 
which  included  records  for  community  sing- 
ing, folk  dancing,  and  general  appreciation. 
Books  for  teachers  discussing  these  records 
and  their  use  in  the  school  room  were  also 
purchased  and  distributed  in  various  centers. 

Supervisor  of  Music   Appointed 

In  1921  a  new  state  law  went  into  effect 
authorizing  county  school  superintendents 
to  appoint  supervisors  of  various  subjects 
in  rural  schools.  Under  this  law  Dan  H. 
White,  Solano  Countv  School  Superintend- 
ent, appointed  Anna  Kyle  as  County  Super- 
visor of  Music.  The  plan  was  to  increase 
the  intelligent  interest  in  music  already 
awakened  through  the  librarv.  and  to  fur- 
ther the  love  of  all  music.  This  plan  was 
to  be  carried  out  bv  suggesting  and  supply- 
ing material  for  all  types  of  music  lovers — 
either  active  participants  or  passive  listen- 
ers. The  plan  was  not  confined  to  schools 
alone,  but  extended  into  all  community  ac- 
tivities, such  as  women's  clubs,  farm  organi- 
zations, commercial  organizations,  or  lodges. 
With  this  new  stimulus  the  countv  library's 
fask  from  then  on  has  been  one  of  interested 
co-operation.  Reference  books,  supplemen- 
tary texts,  music  charts  for  rhythm  bands. 
singing,  game,  and  folk  dance  book';  have 
been  purchased  with  school  library  fund';. 
Phonograph  records  to  accompany  music 
text  book<.  and  other  records  covering  all 
phases  of  music  have  been  added  to  the  first 
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collection,  making  in  all  about  2700  records 
at  the  present  time.  Many  schools  have  their 
own  orchestras,  bands,  rhythm  bands,  and 
glee  clubs,  and  music  has  been  supplied  for 
all  of  these  activities.  Operettas,  cantatas, 
and  musical  plays  are  purchased  for  the  an- 
nual spring  and  seasonal  programs. 

Octavo  music  for  use  in  the  upper  grades 
is  placed  in  labeled  manilla  envelopes— five 
in  an  envelope — with  enough  envelopes  for 
each  school.  One  envelope  is  sent  to  each 
school  for  one  month,  then  returned  to  the 
library  to  be  sent  on  to  some  other  school, 
the  first  school  receiving  a  new  collection 
in  exchange.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  the 
music  will  be  used  in  each  school,  as  groups 
are  constantly  changing,  so  the  choice  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  local 
teacher. 

Correlated   Travelogue   Originated 

A  ''Correlated  Travelogue"  was  worked 
out  one  year  by  the  librarian  and  the  mu- 
sic supervisor — a  symposium  of  music,  art 
and  poetry.  The  songs  were  taken  from  the 
state  texts  and  supplementary  library  books. 
Records,  lantern  slides,  pictures  and  poems 
were  furnished  by  the  county  library.  The 
"journey"  began  with  the  assembly  singing 
of  "Sailing,"  with  suggestions  for  other 
songs  of  a  similar  nature,  correlated  records, 
"Over  the  Summer  Sea,"  by  Verdi,  and  the 
poem  "Sea  Fever,"  by  Masefield,  completed 
the  outward  bound  journey.  A  similar  cor- 
related arrangement,  songs,  pictures,  poems, 
records,  for  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Holy  Land,  closing 
with  the  song  "Home  Sweet  Home,"  and 
showing  of  Whistler's  picture  "Mother" 
completed  the  travelogue. 

Another  year  the  library  co-operated  with 
the  music  department  in  a  county  pageant. 
The  plan  grew  like  a  moving  snowball,  until 
every  organization  in  every  section  of  the 
county  and  every  individual  had  a  definite 
and  important  part  to  play.  The  plan  was 
non-commercial,  so  everything  was  donated 
— time,  advertising,  costumes,  site,  music. 
The  feeling  of  camaraderie  so  firmly  estab- 
lished at  that  time  still  exists. 

Library    and    Schools    Participate    in 
Music  Week 

During  National  Music  Week  civic  pro- 
grams are  taken  to  each  of  the  schools,  large 
and  small.  The  library  always  contributes 
to  this  plan  by  sending  one  of  its  staff,  usu- 
ally the  school  librarian,  who  tells  stories 
and  shows  pictures  which  are  correlated 
with  the  school  music  program.  She  also 
suggests  books  or  magazines  which  may  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  music.  This 
plan  inspired  a  twelve-year  old  child,  Naida 
Ritchey.  in  one  of  the  one-room  schools, 
Silvevville,  located  on  the  old  stage  route 
into  Sacramento,  to  compose  the  music  for 
the  story  of  "Little  Black  Sambo,"  making 
an  unusually  clever  pianologue.  A  photo- 
static copy  of  this  has  been  embodied  in  the 
new  state  music  outline  under  the  heading 
of  "Creative  Music."  During  music  week, 
too,  a  music  festival  is  held  in  some  central 
point  in  the  county.  Material  for  glee  clubs, 
orchestras,  bands,  community  singing,  and 
lantern  slides  are  furnished  for  this  by  the 
county  library. 

Creative    Work    Encouraged 

Some  of  the  schools  this  year  have  com- 
posed their  own  operettas,  beginning  early 
and  making  it  the  vear's  project.  Two'  sub- 
jects were  used,  "Development  of  Califor- 
nia" and   "Through   a  Kaleidoscope."    The, 


former  gave  excellent  opportunity  to  use 
material  amassed  by  the  library  at  the  time 
of  the  county  pageant,  portraying  old  Span- 
ish and  Indian,  cowboy  and  colonial  cos- 
tumes, dances,  songs  and  customs.  The  lat- 
ter project  embraces  visits  to  various  coun- 
tries, showing  costumes,  customs,  dances 
music  and  so  on.  This  idea  correlated  all 
subjects,  English,  geography,  history,  art, 
sewing,  and  even  cooking,  when  native  can- 
dies, cakes  and  recipes  were  sold  at  the  per- 
formances. The  reference  material  for  all 
of  this  was  furnished  by  the  county  library. 

Music  Scrap  Books  as  Class  Projects 

Music  scrap  books  were  worked  out  as 
class  projects.  Among  the  suggested  sub- 
jects were  violins,  their  origin,  development, 
materials  used,  best  known  makes,  approx- 
imate sizes;  a  composer;  or,  the  opera,  be- 
ginning with  the  earliest  operas,  different 
types  (Italian,  German),  examples  of  each, 
and  the  review  or  operalogue  of  one  opera. 
In  all  of  this  work  the  library  furnished  the 
necessary  reference  books  and  Victrola  rec- 
ords. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  show  to  some 
extent  how  the  county  library  has  helped 
to  uphold  the  motto  adopted  many  years  ago 
by  the  Music  Educators'  National  Confer- 
ence, "Music  for  every  child — every  child 
for  music." 

ORCHESTRAL  SCORES  IN  THE  LOS 
ANGELES    PURLIC    LIBRARY 

By  the  will  of  the  late  William  Andrews 
Clark,  Junior,  who  died  June  14,  1934,  the 
entire  collection  of  orchestral  scores  which 
he  had  built  up  for  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, was  donated  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  "for  enjoyment  and  use  by 
the  general  public." 

The  difficulties  of  administering  the  col- 
lection were  carefully  weighed  by  the  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners,  and  it  was  not 
until  November  of  1936  that  the  music  was 
delivered  to  the  library. 

The  collection  comprises  752  full  orches- 
trations, practically  the  entire  repertoire  of 
classics  as  well  as  many  lesser  known  com- 
positions. 

A  simple  form  of  cataloging  was  devised 
by  Miss  Foote,  head  of  the  catalogue  de- 
partment, under  the  entries  of  composer  and 
title.  In  addition  to  this  a  card  was  printed 
for  departmental  use,  containing  a  complete 
list  of  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Much 
of  the  music  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Walter 
Roth  well  just  after  the  European  war  and 
was  in  sad  need  of  repair.  When  it  had 
been  carefully  mended  by  a  staff  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Neltje 
Shinier,  head  of  the  bindery  department, 
each  composition  was  enclosed  in  a  stout 
red-rope  portfolio.  On  the  inside  cover  was 
nasted  a  list  of  orchestral  instruments  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  department  cards. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1937  the 
staff  of  the  music  department  was  kept  busy 
counting  and  checking  the  instruments  on 
these  lists.  Each  orchestration  contained  an 
average  of  50  parts.  Thanks  to  the  willing 
co-operation  of  the  staff  this  work  was  com- 
pleted in  time  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
motion  picture  studios,  the  schools  and  the 
Federal  orchestra,  without  in  any  way  han- 
dicapping the  work  of  the  Philharmonic. 

Of  the  174  scores  now  in  circulation.  164 
were  borrowed  under  bond  by  the  Philhar- 
monic. Other  groups  are  required  to  make 
a  $50.00  deposit. 

The  department  librarian,  art  and  music, 


is  Gladys  Caldwell,  who  furnished  this  ac- 
count of  the  Clark  collection. 

Music    in   the   Los   Angeles   County- 
Public  Library 

Since  moving  to  new  and  enlarged  quar- 
ters last  fall,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Pub- 
lic Library  has  begun  to  expand  its  music 
collection.  Helen  E.  Vogleson,  librarian,  re- 
ports that  they  now  have  3111  items,  in- 
cluding books  about  music  and  musicians, 
and  music  scores.  Through  a  spotted  survey 
carried  on  for  40  branches  during  October, 
November  and  December  of  1937,  it  was 
found  that  1957  volumes  were  at  these 
branches.  In  addition  97  volumes  were  sent 
to  them  as  short  time  loans.  For  the 
total  of  2,054  items  available  at  the  forty 
branches,  a  circulation  of  1,782  was  re- 
ported during  this  three  months'  period. 
This  figure,  1,782,  represented  2-100  per  cent 
of  the  total  non-fiction  circulated  (94,740) 
by  the   forty  branches. 

Miss  Vogleson  says  further,  "The  fact  that 
the  Reference  Division  handled  255  special 
requests  for  music  books  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem during  the  same  three  months  proves 
that  the  demand  for  music  is  very  definite 
and  that  we  should  plan  to  meet  it  more 
generously.  I  should  add  that  we  also  have 
500  music  records  which  are  loaned  to  the 
schools.  Their  circulation  for  October,  Nov- 
ember and  December  totaled  153." 

LIBRARIAN  CO-OPERATES  WITH  SUPER- 
VISOR OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

San  Diego  County  has  had  Margaret  Van 
Voorhees  as  physical  education  supervisor 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  During  that 
time  there  has  been  very  close  co-operation 
between  the  County  Library  and  her  depart- 
ment. One  result  of  this  co-operation  has 
been  the  acquisition  of  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  folk  dance  books  and  approximately 
325  folk  dance  records. 

A  very  extensive  physical  education  pro- 
gram is  carried  on  during  the  school  year 
which  culminates  in  spring  play  days  and 
festivals.  Each  school  represents  a  country 
or  a  period  of  history  and  presents  typical 
folk  dances,  songs  and  games.  This  involves 
much  research  on  the  part  of  the  librarian 
and  the  supervisor  in  locating  the  correct 
music,  dance  directions  and  costumes.-  Re- 
quests such  as  the  following  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  library : 

What  dances  were  in  vogue  in  1840;  what 
music  was  used  for  these  dances;  and 
what  costumes  were  worn? 

What  records  of  negro  folk  music  are 
available  ? 

Please  send  collections  of  American  folk 
lore  and  American  folk  music. 

What  Mexican  dance  is  simple  enough 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  to  do? 

Unfortunately  records  are  not  made  for 
all  the  folk  dances  and  at  the  request  of 
our  record  dealer  we  are  compiling  a  list 
of  titles  to  be  sent  to  the  Victor  Company 
for  which  records  are  needed. 

The  physical  education  supervisor  is 
loaned  a  collection  of  records  for  folk  dan- 
cing, marching  and  rhythm  work,  which  she 
carries  in  her  car.  By  this  means  she  is  able 
to  select  the  most  suitable  records  and  the 
dances  to  teach  after  she  arrives  at  the 
school.  The  records  are  left  at  the  school 
and  the  library  is  notified. 

Marjorie  H.  Kobler.  County  Librarian, 
ended  her  account  of  this  service  by  saying : 
"This  co-operation  has  a  threefold  benefit: 
to' the  schools,  to  the  supervisor,  and  to  the 
library." 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 

During  April  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend the  Secondary  Principals'  Convention 
at  Hollywood.  The  program  was  well  di- 
versified and  of  a  constructive  nature,  and 
those  attending  gained  much  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  for  their  work.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  he  regretted  that  more  trustees 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
convention.  School  boards  would  probably 
be  doing  a  constructive  thing  if  they  had 
one  or  two  of  their  members  attend  impor- 
tant educational  conventions. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st,  the  trustees  of 
Santa  Clara  County  were  called  together 
at  an  institute,  held  at  Sainte  Claire  Hotel 
in  San  Jose.  Dr.  John  C.  Almack  of  Stan- 
ford University  delivered  an  inspirational 
talk  on  the  need  for  trustees  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  school  matters  and  perform- 
ing their  duties  more  efficiently.  He  believes 
very  strongly  that  there  is  a  definite  place 
in  the  school  program  for  the  school  board 
and  that  board  members  should  guard  jeal- 
ously their  duties,  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities with  relation  to  the  program. 
While  he  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  he  frankly  advocates  caution 
in  the  consolidation  of  schools  where  it 
means  a  reduction  in  the  work  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Britton,  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  doing  a  fine 
work  and  the  cordial  relationship  between 
him  and  his  trustees  is  quite  manifest.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  institute  and 
see  the  fine  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
trustees  of  that  county  and  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  them  in  their 
work. 

On  April  23rd  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend the  County  Trustees'  Institute  at  Stock- 
ton, California.  The  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Mr.  John  R.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
E.  C.  Skinner,  the  new  president  of  the 
County  Trustees'  Association,  have  entered 
into  a  friendly  campaign  to  see  who  can 
first  get  a  hundred  per  cent  sign-up  of  the 
teachers  in  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
California  School  Trustees'  Association.  Su- 
perintendent Williams  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  work  of  our  association  in  that 
county.  He  called  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  office  and  our  association  had 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  and  he  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  work  being  done  by 
our  association. 


NEW    SYSTEM    OF   BUDGET   AND 
FINANCIAL  REPORTING 

The  new  system  of  accounting  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, beginning  July  1,  1938  will  be  the 
accrual  method.  Many  school  districts  in 
the  past  have  been  using  the  cash  system 
of  accounting.  The  new  budget  forms  con- 
sist of  eight  major  divisions.  These  forms 
will  be  practically  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  will  make 
possible  the  comparison  of  expenditures  in 
California  with  that  of  other  states. 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  GUIDANCE 

PROGRAM  IN   THE   BERKELEY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Merle  L.  McGinnis 
Supervisor  of  Personnel,  Berkeley  Schools 

Because  of  the  general  interest  of  trus- 
tees in  guidance  programs,  this  department 
will  publish  a  series  of  four  articles  descrip- 
tive of  this  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  In  each  case  the  authors  of  the  ar- 
ticle will  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

The  Berkeley  Public  Schools  endeavor 
to  give  thoughtful  study  to  every  child  in 
order  that  he  may  be  placed  where  he  can 
develop  best.  The  central  office  assists  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  the  study  and  place- 
ment of  pupils  who  are  seriously  out  of 
adjustment. 

The  staff  for  the  counseling  service  in  the 
central  office  consists  of  a  director,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  physician,  one  visiting  counselor, 
and  clerical  assistance.  This  staff  supervises 
all  admissions  into  special  classes  and  all 
cases  of  transfer  clue  to  serious  behavior 
difficulty,  and  to  mental  or  physical  handi- 
cap. The  visiting  counselor  is  a  trained 
social  worker  whose  duties  are  to  make  close 
contacts  between  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  various  agencies  in  the  community  that 
assist  in  social  betterment,  such  as  service 
clubs,  welfare  societies,  juvenile  court,  po- 
lice department,  churches,  special  commit- 
tees, and  individuals  who  are  in  position  to 
help. 

Each  secondary  school  has  a  staff  of 
teacher-counselors.  The  teacher-counselors 
devote  one  half  time  to  teaching  and  one 
half  to  counseling.  About  300  children  are 
assigned  to  one  counselor.  Each  elementary 
school  has  one  teacher  chosen  to  act  as  coun- 
selor. This  teacher  is  not  free  from  regular 
teaching,  but  is  assigned  counseling  respon- 
sibility in  lieu  of  extra-curricular  duties  that 
are  required  of  other  teachers.  She  repre- 
.  sents  the  central  office  in  her  school  and  is 
a  leader  with  the  principal  and  faculty  in 
making  systematic  study  of  pupil  needs. 
Every  child  in  every  school  is  thus  under 
sympathetic  and  scientific  observation  and 
guidance  all  the  time.  The  counselor,  work- 
ing in  closest  co-operation  with  the  class- 
room teachers,  is  responsible  for  checking 
every  phase  of  the  child's  needs  —  educa- 
tional, mental,  physical,  social,  and  moral. 

The  most  serious  behavior  difficulties  are 
referred  to  the  central  office  committee  for 
diagnosis  and  recommendation.  If  the  par- 
ents are  co-operative,  a  case  study  is  pre- 
pared by  the  counselor.  This  is  followed  by 
psychological,  psychiatric,  and  medical  ex- 
aminations. After  conference  by  the  exam- 
ining staff,  recommendations  for  adjustment 
and  treatment  are  given  directly  to  the  child, 
teacher  and  parents,  wherever  this  is  feas- 
ible. 

A  program  of  standardized  testing  is  fol- 
lowed in  all  schools.  Children  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  are  given  an  individ- 
ual mental  test.  All  candidates  for  special 
classes  and  all  serious  cases  of  adjustment 
are  tested  as  the  occasion  requires.  Group 
mental  tests  are  given  annually  to  all  chil- 


dren in  4th,  6th,  and  9th  grades.  Tests  are 
given  at  other  times  when  special  research 
studies  or  investigations  suggest  a  need. 
Subject  tests  are  given  annually  for  survey 
purposes  and  for  service  studies  in  individ- 
ual schools  and  in  classrooms. 

Children  who  show  any  unusual  interest 
or  skill  are  reported  by  teachers  and  princi- 
pals for  testing  and  observation.  A  com- 
mittee makes  careful  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  special  gift  or  talent,  and  its  apparent 
persistence,  and  then  makes  recommendation 
for  the  school  management  of  each  child. 
The  committee  also  conducts  a  continuous 
follow-up.  The  Committee  on  Children  with 
Special  Abilities  plans  school  and  inter- 
school  programs  which  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  children  who  are  gifted  or  talented 
to  grow  through  participation  in  a  natural 
way.  Gifted  children  are  not  placed  in  a 
special  school  or  in  a  special  class  except 
under  the  ability  grouping  plan  involving 
X,  Y,  Z  grouping  as  practiced  regularly  in 
Berkeley  schools.  Each  child  is  given  indi- 
vidual guidance  and,  whenever  possible,  is 
introduced  to  a  "big  brother"  or  "big  sister" 
of  like  interest  or  ability  in  the  community. 

Supplementing  these  procedures  are  other 
school  activities  significant  in  their  guidance 
aspects  :  (  1  )  the  home  instruction  of  phys- 
ically handicapped  children;  (2)  the  indi- 
vidualized service  of  a  supervisor  in  conser- 
vation of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech;  (3) 
instruction  in  dental  hygiene  by  a  full-time 
dental  hygienist :  (4)  an  extensive  health 
program  in  which  school  and  visiting-  nurses 
render  important  guidance  services;  (5)  ef- 
fective attendance  and  pupil-accounting  pro- 
cedures; (6)  a  well-developed  plan  of  school 
playground  supervision;  (7)  occupational 
guidance;  (8)  the  community  service  bureau 
which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  and  agency 
of  reference  in  matters  of  community  re- 
sources and  facilities ;  (9)  the  Berkeley 
Co-ordinating  Council,  which  helps  make 
guidance  effective  in  terms  of  community  ad- 
justment; and,  most  important  of  all.  CIO') 
a  teaching  staff  that  is  sensitive  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  and  interests  of  children. 


COUNTY  TRUSTEE  INSTITUTES 

Many  county  superintendents  are  arrang- 
ing for  one-day  County  Trustees  Institutes 
during  the  spring  months.  Beginning  with 
Stanislaus  County  on  Friday.  March  11.  the 
following  institutes  have  been  scheduled: 

Imperial  County — El  Centro. 
Contra   Costa   County — Martinez. 
Santa  Clara  County — San   Jose. 
San  Joaquin  County — Stockton. 
Yolo  County — Marysville. 
Mameda  County — Oakland. 
Butte  Count>- — Oroville. 
Sacramento   County — Sacramento. 
l.i is  Angeles  County — Oaremont  College. 
Ventura  County — Ventura. 
San  Diego  County — San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege 

Fresno  County — Selma. 

At  each  of  these  meetii  ikers  from 

the  C.  S.  T.  A.  have  been  included  on  the 
program,  thus  broadening  the  influence  and 
acquaintance  of  our  state  association. 
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BEVERLY  HILLS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ANNUAL  ART  FESTIVAL 

By  E.  J.  Hummel 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Three  years  ago  the  Beverly  Hills  High 
School  Parent-Teacher  Association,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  school  authorities  and 
senior  class,  decided  to  hold  an  Art  Festival. 
The  underlying  ideas  were  first,  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  fine  art;  and  second,  to  pur- 
chase outstanding  examples  of  good  art 
work  for  the  high  school. 

A  representative  committee  was  appointed 
lo  invite  a  large  number  of  outstanding  ar- 
tists to  send  a  picture  to  be  hung  at  the 
exhibit,  with  the  understanding  that  the  pic- 
ture submitted  would  be  available  for  pur- 
chase at  a  fixed  price  set  by  the  Art  Festi- 
val Committee  (  $250  was  the  amount  agreed 
upon  for  any  picture).  A  dinner  was  ar- 
ranged, the  charge  for  which  was  set  at  an 
amount  so  that  approximately  half  of  the 
receipts  could  be  used  to  help  purchase  the 
picture.  An  opportunity  was  also  given  to 
citizens  to  become  patrons  or  patronesses 
by  subscribing  five  dollars  or  more  to  the 
Art  Festival  fund.  The  pictures  were  hung 
in  the  high  school  gymnasium  and  left  not 
onlv  during  the  evening  when  the  dinner 
was  held  but  for  several  days  subsequent  to 
this,  so  that  all  pupils  had  the  opportunity 
of  voting  on  which  picture  they  liked  best. 
The  school  now  has  three  fine  pictures  pro- 
cured through  this  plan. 

To  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Bev- 
erlv  Hills  is  simply  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Gardena  High  School  (one  of  the 
Los  Angeles  city  schools),  which  established 
a  similar  plan  fifteen  or  more  years  ago 
and  has  followed  it  consistently  each  year. 
We  believe  it  is  a  worthy  project  and  one 
that  will  go  far  in  stimulating  a  very  real 
interest  both  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and 
parents  in  finer  art. 


OAKLAND  SCHOOLS  MEASURE  "MOVIE" 
HABITS  OF  STUDENTS 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  for  instruc- 
tion in  motion  picture  appreciation  was  un- 
covered recently  by  Robert  B.  Abbott,  re- 
search associate  for  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools,  in  a  survey  intended  to  measure 
the  "movie"  habits  of  sixth-grade  children. 

His  survey,  covering'  1030  pupils  in  fif- 
teen Oakland  elementary  schools,  revealed 
that  seven  out  of  ten  sixth-grade  children 
see  a  "movie"  at  least  once  a  week  and  that 
three  of  the  seven  go  twice  a  week  or  more. 

Although  Mr.  Abbott's  study  was  not 
needed  to  convince  progressive  educators  of 


the  importance  of  motion  picture  apprecia- 
tion, it  did  throw  new  light  on  the  problem 
of  providing'  instruction  for  young  children. 
Emphasis  heretofore  has  been  centered 
chiefly  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Believing  motion  pictures  to  be  at  least 
as  important  as  literature  in  shaping  chil- 
dren's standards  of  opinion,  taste,  and  con- 
duct, the  Oakland  Board  of  Education  has 
been  expanding  its  program  of  "movie"  ap- 
preciation. Begun  four  years  ago  with  ex- 
perimental units  in  four  high  schools  and 
one  junior  high  school,  the  program  now 
includes  a  continuous  thread  of  instruction 
running  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the 
twelfth.  Instruction  in  the  lower  grades, 
however,  is  sketchy.  Students  do  not  carry 
on  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  until 
they  reach  the  ninth  grade. 

Impressed  by  Air.  Abbott's  findings,  Miss 
Doris  E.  McEntyre.  supervisor  of  English, 
believes  that  more  intensive  work  in  motion 
picture  appreciation  should  be  done  in  the 
elementary  schools.  A  dearth  of  suitable  in- 
structional materials,  she  finds,  is  prevent- 
ing further  expansion  of  the  program  in 
the  lower  grades. 

AN   OFFICE   OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

No  person  can  serve  on  a  board  of  edu- 
cation without  experiencing  a  profound  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  in  the  job  he  has  un- 
dertaken and  realizing  that  upon  him  and 
his  associates  rests  the  obligation,  which  af- 
fects every  single  person  in  the  city,  of 
educating  and  Eraining  the  youth  of  our 
city  for  useful  and  happy  citizenship. — 
Chase  ?<I.  Davies,  retiring  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

1938    CONVENTION    CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASSOCIATION 

The  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  was 
selected  as  headquarters  for  the  annual  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  September 
3.  4  and  5.  The  convention  program  will 
center  on  the  theme  "Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion." Entertainment  features  will  include 
visits  to  the  Planetarium  and  Huntington 
Library,  as  well  as  to  local  schools.  The 
program  committee  includes  Air.  Fred 
Heath,  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce  and  Airs.  Florence 
Porter,  and  others  to  be  announced  later. 
The  1938  Convention  will  be  the  ''biggest 
and  best"  we  have  held.  It  is  your  Con- 
vention. Help  make  it  a  complete  success 
by  sending  in  your  suggestions  for  pro- 
grams, entertainment  or  speakers,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Airs.  Florence  Porter, 
Professional  Building,   Bakersfield,   Califor- 


REDUCTIONS  IN  COSTS   OF  FIRE 
INSURANCE 

The  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific  has  recently  announced  a  plan  to 
re-rate  school  property  covered  by  fire  in- 
surance. This  will  establish  a  new  basis  for 
fire  insurance  rates  and  will  result  in  a 
substantial  saving  on  premiums  paid  for 
such  protection.  It  is  announced  that  the 
new  regulations  are  retroactive  and  will  be- 
come effective  Alarch  15,  1938,  with  certain 
restrictions  on  policies  which  have  been  in 
force  for  some  time.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  an 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  co-operate  with 
school  districts,  and  their  recognition  that 
school  buildings  are  as  a  rule  a  fairly  safe 
risk  because  of  their  location  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  precautionary  measures 
which  are  taken  by  all  school  boards  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  children.  The  Trustees 
Association,  as  well  as  other  educational 
bodies,  has  been  actively  interested  in  this 
matter  for  some  time,  and  school  trustees 
in  every  part  of  the  state  are  now  given  an 
opportunity  to  profit  by  the  survey  being 
made  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


DELANO  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  HAVE 
ADDITION 

Continuing  a  comprehensive  building  pro- 
gram which  will  cover  a  period  of  several 
years,  trustees  of  the  Delano  Joint  Union 
High  School  in  Kern  County  have  planned  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  present  school 
plant.  Work  to  be  done  during  the  coming 
summer  months  will  include  eight  class- 
rooms, four  each  for  the  Home  Economics 
unit  and  four  for  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment unit.  Estimated  costs  of  the  new  struc- 
ture will  be  $54,000.  This  will  bring  the 
total  value  of  the  high  school  buildings  well 
over  $200,000. 

During  the  past  ten  years  this  board  has 
endeavored  to  follow  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
However,  two  bond  issues  have  been  voted 
during  the  history  of  the  district.  Bonds 
were  voted  for  the  original  building.  They 
have  been  retired  for  some  years,  and  in 
1928  bonds  were  voted  for  the  construction 
of  the  gymnasium.  A  levy  of  only  2c  per 
.S100  assessed  valuation  is  necessary  for  the 
retirement  of  these  bonds  for  the  gym.  All 
other  buildings  have  been  paid  for  on  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  basis. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Smith  is  clerk  of  the  board, 
and  Air.  H.  R.  Olson,  superintendent. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING,  C.  S.  T.  A. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A.  was  held 
in  Bakersfield  on  April  9,  193S.  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Thomas,  President,  of  Fresno  State 
College,  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  lun- 
cheon served  at  the  El  Tejon  Hotel.  During 
this  meeting  plans  were  completed  for  rep- 
resentative speakers  from  this  association 
to  be  included  on  assembly  programs  of 
summer  sessions  at  the  seven  state  colleges. 
These  speakers  will  endeavor  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  between  teachers  and 
governing  boards. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  new  rules  recently  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  relative  to 
pupil  transportation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
rules  are  reasonable  for  new  busses,  but 
should  not  be  retroactive.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  sent  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Since  that  time  a  ruling  has 
been  announced  from  the  State  Department 
that  any  school  district  which  will  petition 
the  Department  for  permission  to  operate 
a  bus,  will  be  given  such  permission,  pro- 
vided the  bus  passes   certain  requirements. 

Convention  arrangements  are  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  Executive  Board.  Committees 
to  be  announced  later.  Headquarters  for  the 
convention  will  be  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
which  is  arranged  to  accommodate  large 
and  small  meetings  and  exhibits.  Hotel  ac- 
commodations may  be  had  at  this  hotel,  or 
delegates  may  stay  at  any  other  hotel  of 
their  choice.  The  Biltmore  Hotel  is  cen- 
trally located  in  Los  Angeles  and  easy  to 
reach  from  all  points  of  transportation. 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  LAW 

In  the  case  of  Tyan  vs.  Burk,  et  al.,  92 
C.  A.  D.  600  (decided  March  15,  1938), 
the  court  held  that  where  a  teacher  is 
granted  a  valid  leave  of  absence  for  a  year, 
that  does  not  interrupt  her  seniority  rights. 
The  court  further  held  that  the  granting 
of  a  leave  of  absence  suspends  the  right  to 
payment  but  does  not  terminate  the  employ- 
ment of  a  peimanent  teacher.  The  meetings 
of  the  board  of  trustees  were  very  limited 
and  uncertain.  The  trial  court  permitted  the 
introduction  of  evidence  to  show  what  trans- 
pired at  the  meetings  of  the  board  relative 
to  the  granting  of  a  leave  of  absence  and 
the  reinstatement  of  the  teacher  on  return. 
The  Appellate  Court  held  that  it  was  proper 
to  permit  oral  testimony  to  show  what  ac- 
tion was  actually  taken  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

In  Castro  vs.  Sutter  Creek  Union  High 
School  District,  92  C.  A.  D.  617  (decided 
March  16,  1938),  the  court  decided  that  a 
woman  is  entitled  to  damages  sustained  by 
falling  into  an  unguarded  hole  in  a  parkway 
located  on  school  property.  On  the  night  in 
question  she  was  chaperoning  her  two 
daughters  to  a  school  dance.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  auditorium  and  returning  to  her 
car  she  fell  into  one  of  several  unguarded 
holes  in  the  parkway,  by  the  sidewalk,  on 
the  street  on  which  her  automobile  was 
parked.  It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
dangerous  and  defective  condition  present 
which  was  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  for  which  the  school  district  was 
responsible  within  the  Public  Liability  Act 
of  1923.  It  could  not  be  said  that  plaintiff 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a 
matter  of  law. 


DOCUMENTS    OBTAINABLE    FROM    THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Code,  1937  edition,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.50  per  copy.  This  edition  is  revised 
for  all  amendments  and  gives  the  wording 
of  all  school  code  sections  as  they  are  now 
enforced. 

Another  document  now  available  (also 
at  a  cost  of  $1.50)  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
"Constitution  of  the  State  of  California 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  under 
one  cover.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
make  available  to  the  public  an  authorita- 
tive printing  of  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
citizens  of  California  and  to  their  govern- 
ment. Either  of  the  above  books  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Gardener,  Su- 
pervisor of  Documents  in  the  Bureau  of 
Printing,  at  Sacramento. 


NEWS   ITEMS 


Pleasant  Valley  School,  located  at  Cam- 
arillo,  Ventura  County,  has  a  school  popu- 
lation which  is  80  per  cent  Mexican.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  g'iven  in  the  art 
of  manuscript  writing  and  to  handicraft. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Onerinda 
Jones  an  activity  program  is  being  carried 
on  which  is  proving  the  value  of  new  trends 
in  education.  Mr.  John  M.  Arneill,  Mr. 
D.  E.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Adolfo  Camarillo  are 
members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Skinner,  Manteca,  was  recently 
elected  President  of  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Unit  of  School  Trustees.  Mr.  Skinner  has 
served  most  acceptably  for  several  years  as 
secretary  of  the  unit,  and  is  a  member  of 
both    the    Manteca    Elementary,   and    High 
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School  Boards  of  Education,  and  a  Director 
in  the  C.  S.  T.  A. 

\  receni  X.  E.  A.  survey  covering  the  en- 
tire United  Stales  shows  that  one-fifth  of  all 
school  board  members  are  women.  Previous 
surveys  some  years  ago  showed  little  more 
than  eight  percent  city  school  board  mem- 
bers were  women. 

At  hie  recent  Contra  Costa  County  In- 
stitute held  in  Martinez.  Mr.  \Y.  E.  Stewart 
of  Danville  was  elected  President  of  the 
county  unit  and  Air.  J.  O.  Ford  of  Rich- 
mond was  re-elected  Secretary. 

During  the  past  few  years  California 
schools  have  paid  especial  attention  to  "Pub- 
lic Schools  Week"  and  "Education  Week." 
During  these  periods  parents  are  urged  to 
visit  the  schools  and  become  acquainted  with 
teachers  and  school  conditions.  The  desig- 
nation of  special  weeks  for  visiting  has  re- 
sulted in  a  much  more  friendly  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  to  school 
work,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  general  public  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  with  their  own  eyes  actual 
school  conditions.  It  would  seem  from  the 
wide  success  in  the  past  of  these  co-operative 
efforts,  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  even 
more  attention  to  be  paid  to  public  relations. 
Some  administrators  advocate  planned  pro- 
grams of  publicity  for  schools,  which  may 
include  publicity  in  matters  of  financial  ex- 
penditure, change  in  curricula,  and  special 
activities.  With  a  well-planned  program  in 
mind,  publicity  need  not  become  stereotyped, 
and  the  large  majority  of  citizens  read  with 
interest  articles  descriptive  of  any  educa- 
tional activities. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  re- 
cent organization  of  a  "State-wide  Council 
Against  Single  Tax."  This  council  repre- 
sents an  affiliation  of  organizations  of 
school,  welfare,  public  officials,  civic,  farm, 
and  citizens  groups  united  in  opposing  the 
so-called  "Sales-tax  repeal-Land  value  Tax 
Initiative  Constitutional  Amendment."  In  a 
short  time  county  campaign  committees  to 
work  against  the  single  tax  will  be  formed 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  through  this 
organization  to  maintain  the  present  form 
of  sales  tax.  from  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  support  for  public  education  is  derived. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  consideration 
word  has  been  received  from  regional 
W.  P.  A.  headquarters  that  funds  to  improve 
elementary  school  buildings  and  grounds  in 
McFarland,  Kern  County,  have  been  ap- 
proved. This  is  welcome  news  to  Mr.  E.  M. 
Higginbotham,  District  Superintendent,  and 
members  of  his  Board  of  Education,  as  they 
have  had  an  increase  of  more  than  150  in 
their  ADA  during  the  past  year  and  even- 
available  space  is  now  being  used.  It  lias 
been  necessary  also  to  make  use  of  the 
"Grange  Hall"  located  east  of  the  school  in 
McFarland.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  the 
new   buildings   will   begin   immediately. 

Bakersfield  City  Schools  are  entering  a 
three-year  building  program  in  the  complete 
modernization  of  the  Washington  Jr.  High 
School.  New  class  rooms,  with  ample  pro- 
vision  for  vocational  education  classes,  will 
In-  completed  before  September.  The  plans 
include  a  separate  choral  room,  and  radio- 
i  nunciation  system,  and  all  rooms  will  be 
air  conditioned. 

Mr.    Maurice    Flicl  i  ■    Presider 

the  Board  and  Mrs.  Marsa  Yoorhies  is 
Clerk, 
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STANFORD   HIGH   SCHOOL   PRINCIPALS 
HONOR  "POP"  GEER 

By  H.  W.  Kelly,  President  Tulare-Kings 
Counties  Stanford  Alumni  Club 

In  1937,  at  the  High  School  Principals 
Convention  held  in  San  Francisco,  C.  L. 
Geer,  Principal  Coalinga  High  School,  and 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Stanford  dub  of 
the  High  School  Principals  of  the  State  of 
California. 

This  task  of  being  president  of  this  group 
was  most  happily  accepted  by  Mr.  Geer, 
and  the  plan  was  to  have  the  usual  Stanford 
Alumni  Principals  meeting,  and  it  was  going 
to  be  good  because  of  the  outstanding  meet- 
ings that  have  been  held  in  the  past.  During 
the  year  Mr.  Geer  appointed  a  committee 
to  handle  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
in  Hollywood,  and  immediately  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  make  this  a  meeting  to 
honor  Mr.  Geer,  a  Stanford  alumnus  of  the 
class  of  1907,  and  a  man  who  was  complet- 
ing thirty  years  in  secondary  education. 

The  plans  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Geer 
until  the  afternoon  of  April  11th,  and  a  very 
interesting  event  took  place  at  the  general 
assembly  of  principals  in  the  Hollywood 
High  School  on  the  morning  of  April  11th, 
when  Mr.  Geer  gave  an  outstanding  pep 
talk  regarding  the  Stanford  principals'  din- 
ner to  be  held  that  evening.  He  was  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  dinner 
was  to  honor  him,  and  he,  as  well  as  all 
the  principals,  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  out 
of    this    announcement. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  Blossom  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Hollywood  Roosevelt,  and  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  twenty-6ve 
members  and  friends  were  present.  The 
committee  was  assisted  by  Robert  Thomp- 
son, principal  of  John  Burroughs  Junior 
High  School.  Through  his  kindness,  and 
through  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  he  ob- 
tained Honorable  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan;  As- 
semblyman from  Santa  Monica,  to  be  our 
speaker,  and  also  obtained  the  Los  Angeles 
Junior  College  Ensemble  to  play  for  the 
banquet.  Mr.  Morgan  presented  an  outstand- 
ing talk  on  the  subject  "Commerce  and  Cul- 
ture." In  accepting  the  invitation  to  speak 
at  the  dinner,  Mr.  Morgan  stated  "I  am 
especially  pleased  to  learn  that  my  old 
friend,  Charlie  Geer,  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  I  have  known  him  since  Stanford 
days  and  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  his 
life  and  work." 

The  music  furnished  through  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Peterson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College  was  very  beautiful,  and  a  great  deal 
of  credit  is  due  the  following  young  ladies : 
Ruth  Hoberecht,  violin;  Irma  Fecho,  violin; 
Inez  Crowell,  cello;  and  Norah  Burne, 
piano.  In  addition  to  playing  during  the 
dinner,  these  girls  presented  a  formal  pro- 
gram that  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
♦  Mr.  G.  L.  Aynesworth,  Stanford  1907, 
and  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Geer's,  gave  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Geer  as  a  part  of  the  program.  Mr. 
Aynesworth  is  an  attorney  in  Fresno,  and 
in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Fresno 
City  Board  of  Education,  is  president  of  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association. 

A  beautifully  bound  booklet  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Geer,  and  this  booklet  included 
cuts  of  Dr.  Jordan,  Dr.  Wilbur,  Dr.  Cub- 
berley,  and  Dr.  Kefauver.  Excerpts  from 
addresses  given  by  these  four  men  were  in- 
cluded in  the  booklet,  also  a  complete  publi- 
cation of  all  Stanford  songs  and  yells. 
Group  singing  was  enjoyed,  and  each  per- 
son received  one  of  these  booklets  as  a  me- 
mento of  this  occasion. 


A  high  light  of  the  dinner  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  committee  of  four  from  the 
University  of  California  Alumni  Principals 
Group  at  the  Stanford  dinner.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  delegated  by  the  California 
group  to  pay  their  respects  and  honor  to  Mr. 
Geer,  and  requested  that  Mr.  Geer  come  to 
their  meeting  to  give  a  few  words  in  re- 
sponse. Mr.  Geer  gave  a  very  gracious 
response  to  the  California  group  for  having 
requested  him  to  come  to  their  meeting,  and 
a  real  spirit  of  fellowship  was  expressed  by 
all  present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  evening  honor- 
ing Mr.  Geer,  the  Stanford  Principals 
Group  elected  Earl  Crawford  of  Napa  pres- 
ident for  1939. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Geer  to 
plan  the  meeting  for  the  1938  convention 
consisted  of  E.  C.  Kratt,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Fresno;  Leo  Harris, 
principal  Fresno  High  School,  and  H.  W. 
Kelly,  supervisor  of  co-ordinating  activities, 
Tulare  county  schools. 

Stanford  University  was  represented  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kefauver,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education ;  Dr.  Reginald  Bell,  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  education ;  Dr. 
Holland  Roberts,  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education ;  Dr.  Karl  Coudery,  asso- 
ciate registrar;  and  Miss  Ruth  Tracksell, 
executive  assistant,  appointment  service  of 
the  university. 

We  all  hope,  even  though  Mr.  Geer  is 
retiring  from  secondary  education,  that  he 
will  continue  to  attend  these  annual  sec- 
ondary school  principals'  conferences,  be- 
cause of  his  influence  in  handling  many  im- 
portant situations  that  present  themselves. 
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CONFERENCE   OF  SECONDARY   SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

By  James  Ferguson 

Principal,  Jefferson  Union  High  School, 

Daly  City 

"The  greatest  challenge  in  education  is 
in  the  secondary  schools.  We  need  a  broader 
curriculum  with  new  approaches.  In  the  field 
of  recreation  we  must  evolve  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  bleacher  type." 

This  was  the  keynote  sounded  by  Vierling 
Kersey,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools,  in  his  greeting  to  the  con- 
ference of  California  Secondary  School 
Principals,  held  in  Hollywood,  April  11-13. 

The  program  began  with  an  announce- 
ment by  Dr.  Walter  I.  Dexter,  before  the 
general  session,  that  Dr.  Aubrey  A.  Doug- 
las, now  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  program  of  the  conference 
and  that  Dr.  Douglas  would  leturn  next  fall 
to  his  post  in  the  department  as  chief  of 
division  of  secondary  education. 

One  of  the  outstanding  addresses  in  the 
three  days  program  was  that  of  Superin- 
tendent Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Denver  Public  Schools,  on  the 
subject,  "The  Schools  and  the  American 
Scene."  After  citing  figures  to  show  the 
tremendous  task  confronting  the  public 
schools  of  America — over  a  million  teachers 
and  thirty  million  boys  and  girls  going  to 
school  in  the  United  States — he  described 
the  American  scene  as  one  of  differences,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  other  countries,  where 
uniformity  is  the  rule.  "We  have  in  Amer- 
ica different  races,  different  religions,  dif- 
ferent languages,  different  political  parties, 
and  different  beliefs  on  almost  all  subjects, 
and  these  differences  must  be  maintained  if 
democracy  is  to  survive,"  he  said. 

Section  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
three  days  session,  as  many  as  fourteen  at 
one  time,  and  ranging  in  interest  all  the  way 
from  "Curriculum  Development"  to  "The 
Problem  of  Unemployed  Youth,"  "School 
Insurance,"  "Adult  Education,"  and  "School 
Records."  There  were  formal  breakfast  dis- 
cussions beginning  at  7  :00  o'clock,  luncheon 
meetings  at  12 :00,  and  dinner  programs  last- 
ing from  6 :00  to  10 :00  P.  M.  and  later,  all 
given  over  to  the  consideration  of  educa- 
tional problems. 

The  members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  carried  their  full  share  of  the 
program.  Superintendent  Dexter  delivered 
several  formal  addresses,  which  were  high 
standards  in  educational  thought.  Papers 
were  presented  by  Miss  Maude  1.  Murchie, 
chief  of  bureau  of  home  making;  J.  C.  Bes- 
wick,  chief  of  bureau  of  trade  anl  industrial 
education;  Julian  A.  McAphee,  chief  of  bu- 
reau of  agricultural  education;  W.  H. 
Orion,  chief  of  division  of  physical  and 
health  education;  and  Ira  W.  Kibby,  chief 
of  bureau  of  business  education. 

The  program  of  the  conference  was  in- 
spiring. It  was  of  high  quality  throughout, 
and  received  most  favorable  comments  from 
the  delegates.  Only  one  criticism  was  ex- 
pressed— and  it  was  complimentary — no  one 
was  able  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions  he  was 
interested  in  because  too  many  interesting 
sessions  were  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
papers  and  addresses  given  represented  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  and  were  val- 
uable contributions  in  the  study  of  challeng- 
ing problems  that  confront  us  in  education. 
The  present  writer  believes  that  some  way 
should  be  found  to  finance  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  a  conference. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION— C.  E.  S.  P.  A. 

By  William  J.  Burkhard 

The  1938  Convention  of  the  California 
Elementary  School  Principals  Association 
met  in  San  Diego  April  11-12.  Using  the 
theme  "The  Future  of  the  Elementary  Prin- 
cipalship,"  the  convention  was  most  inspira- 
tional and  was  well  attended  by  an  enthus- 
iastic representation  of  principals  from  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  convention  opened  with  a  series  of 
section  conferences.  Mr.  Jay  Connor,  Direc- 
tor, Elementary  Education,  San  Diego 
Schools,  Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Mr.  William  Scala- 
pino,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Dr.  J.  Richmond 
Barbour,  San  Diego  State  College,  were 
section  leaders.  After  the  section  meetings, 
a  general  session  was  held  in  the  Audito- 
rium. Presiding  was  Harry  L.  Buckalew, 
President,  California  Elementary  School 
Principals  Association.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Lacy, 
Principal,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  spoke 
on  the  topic  "How  to  Teach  Children  to 
Live  Effectively  in  Our  Democracy.'' 

On  Monday  evening  a  dinner  meeting  was 
held  in  the  House  of  Hospitality  on  the  Ex- 
position Grounds  with  Dr.  J.  Richmond  Bar- 
bour presiding.  Miss  Ada  York,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  San  Diego  County,  gave 
an  address  of  welcome.  Miss  Helen  Heffer- 
nan gave  the  main  address  of  the  evening 
on  the  topic  "Preparation  and  Training  for 
the  Elementary  Principalship."  Her  talk  was 
received  very  enthusiastically  by  the  large 
delegation  of  principals  present.  She  closed 
her  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Elementary  School  Principals  Asso- 
ciation was  now  well  established  and  well 
able  to  suggest  standards  of  training  for  its 
membership.  As  a  direct  result  of  her  re- 
marks a  state-wide  committee  was  suggested 
at  the  business  session  of  the  State  Council 
to  function  next  year.  The  task  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  to  make  a  study  and  there- 
from make  recommendations  on  the  prep- 
aration and  training  necessary  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  principalship.  It  was  also 
decided  that  this  committee  bring  these  rec- 
ommendations to  the  next  state  convention. 

■  Tuesday  was  devoted  exclusively  to  con- 
vention business.  After  a  report  given  by  the 
state  president,  the  following  Section  Presi- 
dents gave  their  annual  reports:  Northern 
Section,  Lyrel  Bullard;  Bay  Section,  Mrs. 
Ella  I.  Buttner ;  Central  Coast  Section,  Mr. 
Herbert  Kohner ;  Central  Section ;  Mr. 
Francis  White ;  Southern  Section,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Bruce.  These  were  followed  by  the  an- 
nual reports  of  State  Committees. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Buckalew,  State  President, 
presided  at  the  annual  council  business  meet- 
ing held  Tuesday  afternoon.  Oakland  was 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  1939 
convention.  The  following  slate  of  officers 
was  chosen  for  next  year :  President,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Howard,  Inglewood ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent. F.  B.  Zimmerman,  Oakland;  Secretary, 
David  Laird,  Bakersfield;  Treasurer,  Leon- 
ard Hummel,  Palos  Verdes  Estates ;  Year 
Book  Editor,  Mrs.  Florence  Mount,  Los 
Angeles;  Directors,  Lyrel  Bullard,  Max- 
well ;  Herbert  Kohner,  Monterey ;  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Eglin,  Ukiah. 

A  Special  Luncheon  was  sponsored  by 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  for  all  the  men  on  Mon- 
day. Will  Crawford,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,    San    Diego,    was   the   speaker.   A 


breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  was  held  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Harley  W.  Lyon  of  Pas- 
adena, past  president  of  both  the  California 
Elementary  School  Principals  Association 
and  the  National  Department  of  Elementary 
Principals  presided  and  introduced  Mr.  John 
A.  Sexson,  President  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association  and  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

The  Convention  closed  with  the  customary 
Annual  Banquet  with  President  Buckalew 
presiding  and  Robert  Abbott  of  Oakland  as 
toastmaster.  Dr.  Aymer  Hamilton,  first 
president  of  the  California  Elementary 
School  Principals  Association,  was  special 
guest  of  honor  and  was  presented  with  a 
life  membership  in  the  California  Elemen- 
tary Principals  Association. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION   OF 
THE    CALIFORNIA    ASSOCIATION 
OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION AND  RECREATION 

At  Pasadena  on  April  7,  8,  and  9,  1938 
the  eighth  annual  conference  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  occurred.  There  was 
an  enthusiastic  attendance,  and  numerous 
sectional  conferences  were  held  for  those  in- 
terested in  health  problems,  in  physical  edu- 
cation problems  and  those  relating  to  Rec- 
reation. At  the  business  session  important 
decisions  were  made  which  should  have 
far-reaching  results  in  the  growth  of  the 
association  and  the  professional  enthusiasm 
of  the  members. 

The  Association  has  professional  affilia- 
tion with  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion and  a  representative  attends  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.  T.  A. 

The  following  have  been  chosen  officers 
of  the  association  for  the  following  year : 
President:  Mrs.  Florence  Hale  Stevenson, 
San  Francisco  State  College;  First  Vice- 
President:  Grover  Gates,  Edison  Technical 
High  School,  Fresno;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent: Edwin  Trethaway,  Supervisor,  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools;  Treasurer:  William 
C.  Sim,  Sacramento  Junior  College;  Treas- 
urer: W.  H.  Orion,  Chief,  Division  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  following  Units  sent  delegates  to  the 
sessions  of  the  legislative  senate:  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  Coast  Counties,  Contra  Costa 
County,  Fresno-Madera  Counties,  Glendale- 
Burbank,   Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
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land,  Orange  County,  Pasadena,  Redwood, 
Richmond,  Sacramento.  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Clara  County,  Santa  Monica,  Tulare 
County  and  Ventura  County. 

Among  the  noted  speakers  were :  Dr. 
Walter  F.  Dexter,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Director  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Education,  State  of  California; 
Eduard  Lindeman,  Director  of  Division  of 
Recreation,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  A.  Sexson,  Super- 
intendent, Pasadena  City  Schools;  C.  L. 
Lowman,  Chief  of  Staff,  Orthopaedic  Hos- 
pital School,  Los  Angeles;  Reginald  Bell, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Stanford 
University;  Clarence  Case,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia; Robert  Lane,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools;  Donald  Mc- 
Lean, Clinical  Psychologist  and  Consultant, 
Institute  of  Family  Relations,  Los  Angeles; 
C.  F.  Martin,  President,  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 

On  Friday  morning,  in  conjunction  with 
the  conference,  there  was  held  a  Profes- 
sional Student-Teacher  Conference,  the 
theme  for  the  conference  being,  "The  Stu- 
dent   Looks    at    Co-Educational    Activities." 


THIRTY-NINTH    ANNUAL     CONVENTION 

CALIFORNIA  CONGRESS  OF  PAR- 

ENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

One  of  the  largest  educational  conferences 
of  the  year  will  be  the  39th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  May  24-27,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Climaxing  a  year 
of  varied  activities,  several  thousand  mem- 
bers will  join  in  a  week's  study  of  the  chal- 
lenging theme :  "Purposeful  Growth — The 
Child's  Right — The  Adult's  Responsibility." 


NORTH  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

This  annual  spring  festival  will  be  pre- 
sented in  Sonora  on  Saturday,  May  21. 

The  conductors  will  be  outstanding  men 
in  their  various  fields.  The  140-piece  or- 
chestra will  be  directed  by  Herman  Trutner, 
Jr.,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
the  Oakland  Schools.  Glenn  H.  Woods, 
Supervisor  of  Choral  Music  in  the  Oak- 
land schools  will  lead  the  huge  chorus  of 
550  voices.  Frank  Maricini,  conductor  of  the 
Modesto  High  School  Band  will  conduct  the 
210-piece   band. 

Music  students  will  represent  the  follow- 
ing thirteen  high  schools:  Stockton,  Lodi, 
Modesto,  Turlock,  Manteca.  Ripon,  Lin- 
den, Escalon,  Hilmar,  Tracy.  Calaveras, 
Tuolumne,  and  Sonora. 

The  Festival  program  announces  compo- 
sitions of  such  a  high  level  of  excellence 
that  this  gathering  will  certainly  be  an  ex- 
perience of  great  value  to  the  communities 
sharing  in  it  as  well  as  to  the  young  mu- 
sicians. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  and  in 
order  to  make  such  a  production  possible, 
the  Sonora  Union  High  School  will  con- 
struct a  huge  stage  on  the  grounds  of  the 
football  field.  The  Annual  Festival  has  come 
in  be  a  real  event  for  Northern  San  Joa- 
quin Valley's  participating  students  and  for 
those  interested  in  the  musical  advancement 
iif  our  schools. 
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On  a  trip  up  the  Sacramento  Valley  one 
still  hears  tales  of  flood  and  wind.  In  Sac- 
ramento Superintendent  Hughes  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Baisden.  bemoan  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  many  elm  trees  which  gave 
such  wonderful  shade  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  blown  down  in  the  school 
grounds.  The  freak  near-hurricane  last  De- 
cember which  uprooted  the  trees  also  dam- 
aged the  tile  roofing  of  the  new  McClatchey 
High  School.  All  together  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars  damage  was  done  and  repair 
funds  had  to  come  out  of  the  school  budget. 

In  Tehama  County  Miss  Roxie  Hall,  the 
County  Librarian,  is  still  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  about  one  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  books  was  ruined  by  the  flood  waters  in 
the  town  of  Gerber.  Seven  feet  of  water 
rose  in  the  town  and  although  the  branch 
library  was  several  feet  off  the  ground 
the  water  covered  the  interior  up  to  the 
third  shelf  of  books.  The  Tehama  School, 
a  two  room  building,  had  water  up  to  the 
desk  tops.  One  hundred  and  eight  books 
were  lost. 

The  wildflowers  which  have  followed  the 
storms  are  unbelievable  until  you  see  them, 
particularly  in  Butte  County.  The  railroad 
tracks  are  lined  with  poppies  so  thickly  and 
for  such  great  distances  that  the  engineers 
must  feel  that  they  are  running  on  rails 
of  gold. 

1  1  1 
In  Kings  County  Superintendent  Mea- 
dows and  Supervisor  Mellor  tell  us  that  in 
April  five  one  room  emergency  schools  had 
to  be  moved  out  of  the  Tulare  Lake  Bed 
ahead  of  the  rising  waters.  One,  the  El 
Rico  School,  was  not  moved  in  time  and 
is  now  submerged;  and  one  was  moved  just 
a  few  hours  before  the  levee  broke.  A 
large  area  of  Kings  County  is  under  water 
and  the  recent  break  in  the  levee  that  took 
one  of  the  schools  covered  thirty-five  hun- 
dred acres  of  a  perfect  stand  of  grain. 
Superintendent  Meadows  believes  the  lake 
to  be  higher  than  it  has  been  any  time  since 
1906.  Mr.  Mellor  is  rueful  because  the  new 
maps  of  California  which  have  been  pub- 
lished recently  and  which  were  purchased 
by  the  county  have  come  out  without  show- 
ing the  Tulare  Lake. 

i  1  1 
H.  A.  Spindt,  principal  of  the  Kern  County 
Union  High  School  in  Bakersfield,  resigned 
in  April.  Mr.  Spindt  announced  that  he  was 
resigning  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  as  mana- 
ger of  the  bureau  of  placement  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  He  has  been  in  Bakersfield 
since  1917,  entering  the  high  school  first  as 
a  teacher.  In  1922  he  became  principal,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  for  the  past 
sixteen    years. 

1         1  1 

On  April  27  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
Hanford  Union  High  School  District  held 
an  exhibit  of  hand  work  resulting  from  the 
present  methods  of  teaching  in  Kings 
County.  Work  of  all  grades  was  shown, 
free  hand  drawing  in  the  social  studies 
field,  hand  made  books  and  many  types  of 
modeling-  and  construction.  Several  one 
room  rural  schools  had  especially  good  ex- 
hibits. One  particularly  interesting  project, 
carried  out  in  several  schools,  was  a  map 
of  the  school  district,  drawn  to  scale.  In 
connection  with  the  map,  stories  were  writ- 


ten about  the  farms,  their  owners,  their 
products  and  the  story  of  irrigation  in  the 
district.  In  several  instances  world  trade 
routes  were  developed  by  following  the 
products  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
around  the  schools,  particularly  cotton.  The 
hand  craft  exhibit  of  the  Hanford  Elemen- 
tary Schools  was  especially  good. 
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Tracy  is  building  a  new  primary  building 
which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  Sep- 
tember. A  $50,000.00  bond  issue  was  voted 
last  fall  and  Superintendent  C.  B.  Shoesmith 
states  that  the  bids  have  sold  for  three  per 
cent  interest.  They  are  twenty  year  bonds 
to  be  retired  at  apprbximately  $3,000.00 
per  year.  The  building  was  estimated  to 
cost  $52,000.00.  The  bids  were  divided  into 
three  sections ;  general  contract,  heating 
and  plumbing  and  electrical.  The  total 
amount  of  the  bids  equaled  $51,489.00  which 
was  $511.00  less  than  the  estimate. 

The  most  modern  type  of  equipment  is 
being  used  from  blackboards  to  drinking 
fountains.  The  building  will  have  six  pri- 
mary rooms  and  a  kindergarten  together 
with  a  combination  cafeteria  and  assembly 
hall.  The  new  building  is  located  on  a  seven 
acre  tract  of  land  near  the  center  of  the 
school  district  but  away  from  the  center 
of  town.  It  is  in  a  new  and  growing  resi- 
dential district.  The  present  Central  School 
which  will  be  abandoned  on  the  completion 
of  the  new  building  is  now  in  the  center  of 
the  business  section.  It  was  built  in  1911. 
During  1926-27  the  Board  of  Trustees  sold 
part  of  the  playground  on  which  the  Tracy 
Inn  was  built.  The  Board  at  this  time  pur- 
chased the  present  seven  acre  tract  for  a 
new  school,  but  the  depression  came  along 
before  they  were  ready  to  build.  They  se- 
cured the  use  of  two  adjacent  lots  for  play- 
ground purposes  and  carried  on  where  they 
were.  The  immediate  cause  for  raising 
funds  and  building  the  new  plant  at  this 
time  is  the  erection  of  a  store  building  on 
these  two  lots ! 

Tracy  has  had  a  steady  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  in  its  business  area,  although 
not  in  school  enrollment  until  this  year 
when  there  has  been  a  slight  increase.  Mr. 
Shoesmith  !has  been  (superintendent  since 
1929,  when  he  was  elected  for  one  year. 
He  was  then  given  a  four  year  contract 
which  was  renewed  in  1934  and  on  April  27 
of  this  year  he  was  re-elected  for  another 
four  years. 

1       1       1 
George  F.  Algeo,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sutter  County,  has  augmented  his  staff  this 
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year  by  adding  a  second  supervisor.  Miss 
Dolores  Schulz  was  appointed  last  summer 
as  rural  supervisor  giving  special  attention 
to  art  and  remedial  reading.  Miss  Schulz  be- 
fore her  appointment  was  elementary  grade 
teacher  in  the  Yubai  City  School  under 
Chester  D.  Winship.  During  the  last  two 
years,  however,  she  had  sufficient  help  from 
the  cadet  teachers  of  the  Chico  State  Col- 
lege to  free  her  from  the  classroom.  This 
freedom  she  used  for  special  work  in  art 
and  remedial  reading.  Her  work  was  of 
such  quality  that  Mr.  Algeo  chose  her  for 
county   supervisor. 

Miss  Schulz  is  a  graduate  of  Chico  State 
College  and  she  secured  her  credential  for 
supervision  from  that  institution.  The  spe- 
cial work  in  remedial  reading  which  she  is 
carrying  on  in  Sutter  County  is  the  out- 
growth of  Superintendent  Algeo's  county 
reading  program  which  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  past  two  years.  A  careful  test- 
ing program  in  1936  resulted  in  an  emphasis 
being  laid  on  reading  throughout  the  county. 
Mr.  Algeo  has  confined  his  testing  to  read- 
ing rather  than  achievement.  His  reason  for 
this  plan  was  a  comparison  of  the  results 
between  the  two  types  of  testing.  He  feels 
that  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  school  work 
and  is  really  the  key  to  all  other  subjects. 
It,  therefore,  is  the  gauge  of  individual 
ability,  and  he  is  making  it  for  the  present 
the  chief  concern  in  the  county  program. 
111 

The  Science  Teachers  of  the  Elementary 
and  Junior  High  Schools  of  Sacramento 
have  organized  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  closer  relationship 
among  the  teachers  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment and  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
partment. Officers  for  the  year  1938-1939 
are:  Mary  Bradford,  Bret  Harte  School, 
President;  J.  E.  Freeland,  California  Junior 
High,  Vice-President;  Ida  Flemming,  Wm. 
Land  School,  Secretary;  Alba  Vosler.  New- 
ton Booth  School,  Treasurer.  These  officers 
with  the  Science  Supervisor,  Esther  Guthrie, 
who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, constitute  the  Executive  Board. 

/  /  / 
Dr.  F.  G.  Macomber,  of  the  Riverside  City 
schools  staff,  resigned  last  fall  to  accept  a 
position  as  professor  of  education  in  the  field 
of  curriculum  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Superintendent  Ira  Landis  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Macomber  about  three  years 
ago  as  director  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion from  kindergarten  through  junior  col- 
lege. Superintendent  Landis  planned  a  re- 
vision of  program  along  modern  and  pro- 
gressive lines  though  not  extreme.  During 
this  period  Dr.  Macomber  developed  a  scope 
and  sequence  chart  of  social  studies  which 
has  had  considerable  recognition. 

111 
South  San  Francisco  Junior  Senior 
High  School  has  increased  this  year  about 
eight  percent  over  last  year's  enrollment. 
Eighty-five  students  from  the  elementary 
school  are  expected  to  enter  next  fall  which 
will  give  next  year  a  decided  increase  over 
this  year. 

In  visiting  South  San  Francisco  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  employees 
in  the  immense  steel  works  and  packing 
company  lived  in  the  town.  Guy  J.  Rooney, 
Superintendent  of  Secondary  Education, 
tells  us,  however,  that  this  is  not  entirely 
true,  that  about  twenty-five  hundred  work- 
men commute  daily  from  San  Francisco  or 
peninsula  towns.  South  San  Francisco  is  a 
home-owned  city  and  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
growth. 
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The  Bay  Section  of  the  California  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals  Association  held 
,t-  semi-annual  meeting-  at  the  Tamalpais 
Union  High  School  April  2  with  Mime  250 
present.  Mrs.  Klla  I.  Buttner.  Principal, 
Homestead  School.  Mill  Valley,  President, 
presided.  Miss  Sarah  L.  Young'  sends  in 
the    following   brief   report   of  the   meeting. 

At  .the  mi  lining  session  the  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  Herbert  Stolz.  Director  of 
Guidance,  Oakland  Public  Schools,  on 
"Guidance  in  the  Elementary  Schools."  Other 
speakers  were :  Edith  Peterson.  General  Su- 
pervisor of  Schools.  Sonoma  County.  "Ad- 
justing Curriculum  to  the  Rural  Schools"; 
A.  II.  Horrall.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Jose.  "Guidance  and  Teaching 
Principal" :  Merle  McGinnis.  Director  of 
Guidance  and  Placement,  Berkeley  City 
ols,  "Guidance  and  the  Supervising 
Principal";  Edith  E.  Pence.  Director  of 
Curriculum.  San  Francisco  Schools.  "The 
il's  Contribution  to  the  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency." 

•  ficers  elected  were:  President.  Law- 
rence Curtis,  Santa  Clara;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  {Catherine  Borneman,  Hayward:  Sec- 
retary. Beecher  Harris.  Berkeley ;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Lauretta  Paulsen,  Redwood.  City; 
Delegates  to  Council.  Mrs.  Ella  I.  Buttner, 
Mill  Valley,  and  L.  L.  Miller,  Turlock. 

1  i  1 

A  recent  report  makes  a  statement  that 
will  interest  California  teachers  who  are 
always  appreciatively  conscious  of  the  lead- 
ership of  our  state  department  of  education. 
In  a  list  of  ten  books  published  since  1931. 
>elected  by  school  superintendents  through- 
out the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  times  they  were  mentioned  in 
educational  discussions  and  articles,  the  sec- 
ond place  is  given  to  our  "Teachers  Guide 
to  Child  Development  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades,"  California  Curriculum  Commis- 
sion. 

1  1  i 

Lillian"  Mohr  Fox.  Supervisor  of  Music. 
Pasadena,  presented  a  motion  picture  on 
Creative  Music  at  the  St.  Louis  Music  Ed- 
ucators Conference.  Mrs.  Fox  directed  the 
making  of  this  picture,  which  shows  chil- 
dren engaged  in  many  types  of  music  activ- 
ity. It  shows  the  processes  through  which 
they  arrive  at  music  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation through  creative  expression  car- 
ried forward  on  their  own  steam  rather  than 
that  of  the  teacher.  Mrs.  Fox  is  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Creative  School  Music."  Her 
collaborator  was  Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  Fox  has  devoted  her  research  largely 
to  the  field  of  creative  school  music  for 
which   she  is  nationally  known. 

r  *■  / 

The  Monrnvia-Arcadia-Duarte  high  school 
district  publishes  "Foothill  Bulletin"  which 
rates  high  among  school  publications  for 
its  interesting  news  and  for  its  excellent 
editing  and  appearance.  We  recommend  the 
issue  of  February.  1938.  "The  School  Plant" 
to  the  attention  of  districts  which  have  on 
hand  building  or  reconstruction  projects. 
Photographs,  plans,  and  descriptions  pre- 
sent the  re-ults  of  an  extensive  building 
program  in  this  foothill  district,  and  the 
issue  should  he  valuable  to  other  systems 
confronted  with  similar  problems  of  ex- 
pansion and  adaptation  in  the  school  plant. 
The  trustees  and  superintendent  of  this  dis- 
trict are:  F.  D.  Krenz.  President:  B.  L. 
Roberts.  Clerk:  Hal  P.  Eastman,  F.  H. 
Felberg.  and  R.  Royden  Hopper,  Trustees, 
and    J.    Warren    Aver.    Superintendent. 


Tin'  announcement  of  summer  cnu 
the  University  of  Chicago  lists,  as  vi>iting 
instructors,  several  names  'if  interest  to 
western  school  men:  Aubrey  A.  Dou 
professor  ol  education  and  director  .if  grad- 
uate studies,  Claremont  Colleges,  Califor- 
nia; Malbone  W.  Graham,  professor  o>f 
political  science.  University  of  California 
.-it  Los  Angeles;  L.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Houston.  Texas,  in 
the  department  of  education.  (  Superintend- 
ent Oberholtzer  is  the  father  of  Kenneth  E. 
I  H  2  holtzer,  Superintendent  of  Long  Beach 
Schools,  i 

Dr.  Leo  F.  Hadsell  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment of  Fresno  State  College  is  giving  a 
course  in  elementary  school  nature  study 
and  science  this  term.  Fresno  city  teachers 
and  teachers  from  the  surrounding  counties 
are  enrolled.  The  large  attendance  of  both 
city  and  rural  teachers  is  an  indication  of 
the  prominent  place  science  is  taking  in  the 
elementary  curriculum.  The  course  is  given 
in  the  evening-.  The  requirements  constitute 
faithful  attendance,  contribution  of  speci- 
mens and  a  written  account  of  an  elementary 
science  or  nature  study  unit  which  will  be 
developed  in  his  school  by  each  class  member 
this  term. 

i  i  -f 

The  Fresno  City  School  System  has  re- 
cently gone  on  record  as  favoring  instruction 
in  First  Aid  in  all  secondary  schools.  It  is 
requiring  all  physical  education  teachers 
Lo  prepare  themselves  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion and  will  doubtless  make  the  course  pre- 
requisite to  graduation.  This  action  was 
taken  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  acci- 
dents and  the  need  that  all  persons  should 
have  at  least  elemental  knowledge  in  First 
Aid  work. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


From   Ginn    and  Company 

M  VXS     I  .keai     Ad\  i  \  i     Rl      '._■  n     \V. 

i  iw.     Revised.     1  Via       -  - 
ductii  Hi    to    v.  i  irl  I  iry,    ior    senior 

school.    766    pages.    This  discriminating 
really    vital   selection   of  histi 
marches  with  unbroken  continuity  from  the 
caveman  to  the  Austrian   Anschluss  of  last 
March.     The   easily    flowing    style   and   the 
beautiful  illustratioi  -  make  the  book  an  ab- 
sorbing drama.    .Map-,  chart-.  1  pic- 
torial graphs,  a-  well  as  a  rea'U    funcl 
index,   make  the  new    edition                mghly 
useful  tool.    With  this  tool  youth  maj 
for  himself  the  world  of  his  own  ana 
1  ack  through   the  milleniums                  learn 
to   see  himself  in  true  perspective,   the  heir 
of  the  past,  the  custodian  of  the   future. 

G  on  Reading.  Revised.    Pria  ["his 

series  provides  all  the  literature 
the  four  years  of  the  hig      -  I,  with  the 

emphasis  on  modern  and  con:  writ- 

ing. "Achievement,"  "Adventure."  and  "Am- 
erican Writers"  are  the  three  volumes 
provide  selections  of  ver>e  and  prose,  fiction 
and  essay,  history  and  biography.  Each  vol- 
ume is  adequately  "implemented"  with  edi- 
torial   aids. 

From  the  V.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education.  Price.  $.35.  This  is  the  report 
presented  to  the  President  in  February. 
1938.  and  discussed  with  so  much  heat  in 
the  press  and  at  the  Atlantic  City  Confer- 
ence of  School  Administrator.-.  The  prin- 
cipal recommendations  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  school  men  from  the  press  reports. 
The  text  itself,  however,  is  well  worth  ob- 
taining and  reading,  if  only  for  its  thorough 
and  concise  presentation  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational picture  in  the  United  States  ;  iday. 
\\  hether  or  not  the  recommendations  for 
increased  federal  support  of  |tate  -chools 
are  acted  upon  by  Congress,  the  report  as- 
sembling the  facts  that  are  the  basis  for  the 
recommendations  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion  to  contemporary   school   hist 

From  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administratcrs.  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Sixteenth   Yearbook:   Youth   Edu- 
cation   Today.     Price.   $2. Of).     The    " 
problem"  holds  the  center  of  the  educational 
stage   today.     It    is    of   course   primarily   an 
economic  problem.    In  earlier  periods  young 
people,    and    pretty   young    at    that,    stepped 
into   a   place   waiting    fur   them    in   the 
nomic    structure.    From    that    moment    their 
problems    merged    with    those    of    the    adult 
population.     That    situation    is    so    far    from 
the   facts  of  today  that   we  are  righth 
centrating  attention  on  the  problems   facing 
a  generation   who  leave   school   "all   d 
up"  by  traditional  education — with  no  place 
to    go.     The    yearbook    accept-     facts    and 
makes  an  effort   to  construct   a   program  of 
education  based  on  fact-,  not 
sonal    relationships   and   individual    dc 
ment  tire  a  first  concern.    Social 
and  attitude-  of  civic   responsibility    are  tbe 
una!  toward  which  all  individual  instruction 
■ml  help  musl    lead.    There  is       minimum 
of  theory  in  this  maximum    ;-   "case 

history"  and  suggesti 
experience.    It  i-  a  practical  guide  for  cl 
room     teacher-,     adm  coun- 

sel' irs. 
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From  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

Flying  the  Printways  by  Carol  Hovious, 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  San  Benito 
Countv  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Hollister.  California.  Price,  $1.48.  A  book 
for  anyone  who  would  like  to  read  with 
greater'  speed,  accuracy  and  intelligence. 
Try-out  tests  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
reading  difficulties  are  supplied.  Each  chap- 
ter contains  a  discussion  of  a  particular 
reading  process,  a  test  to  determine  whether 
the  student  has  grasped  this  discussion 
and  reading  selections  and  exercises  in 
which  the  student  may  practice  the  pro- 
cedure discussed.  The  book  is  written  in 
a  lively,  informal  style  in  which  the  author 
aims  to  approximate  actual  conversations. 
Subjects  chosen  are  of  genuine  interest 
to  boys  and  girls  and  make  the  work  of 
acquiring    reading    skills    really    enjoyable. 

From   the    American   Book   Company 

Webster's  Students  Dictionary.  A  Mer- 
riam-Webster.  Price,  $2.48;  indexed,  $2.72. 
Written  for  students  in  the  upper  levels  of 
schools,  this  dictionary  contains  newly  writ- 
ten, simplified  definitions  based  upon  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary.  Second 
Edition.  Vocabulary  entries  are  selected  up- 
on the  basis  of  their  occurrence  in  text- 
books and  in  other  school  works.  Spelling, 
syllabification,-  pronunciation  and  etymolo- 
gies are  also  based  upon  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary.  Discriminating  syn- 
onyms follow  definitions  of  words,  and 
illustrative  examples  of  the  use  of  words 
are  given.  Geographical  and  biographical 
proper  names  are  included  in  an  appendix. 


Front  the  Macmillan  Company 

Macmillan's  Modern  Dictionary,  com- 
p.led  and  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
Bruce  Overton.  Price,  $3.00;  thumb  indexed 
form.  $3.50.  The  most  gratifying  feature 
of  this  new  dictionary  is  its  unified  al- 
phabetical arrangement.  Geographical,  bio- 
graphical. Biblical,  and  mythological  items, 
foreign  words  and  phrases,  idioms,  and  slang 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  main,  and  only, 
alphabet.  Many  new  words  brought  in  by 
science,  industry,  social  science,  radio,  and 
the  newspapers  have  been  included.  Related 
words  are  given  in  proximity  to  the  entry 
word  as  an  aid  to  vocabulary  building.  Il- 
lustrations are  not  included  as  the  editors 
have  observed  that  pictures  seem  to  be  for 
'•embellishment  rather  than  for  utility." 
Omission  of  illustrations  permits  the  use  of 
type  that  is  large,  well-spaced,  and  uniform. 
For  use  in  home,  office,  and  school. 
From  Silver  Burdett  Company 
Latin  —  First  Year  by  Magoffin  and 
Henry.  The  Climax  Series.  Revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  Price,  $1.48.  This  book  con- 
tains material  sanctioned  by  experience 
coupled  with  material  with  a  stronger  appeal 
for  modern  students  and  teachers.  Both  ma- 
terial and  method  are  designed  to  awaken 
interest  in  Latin  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
linguistics  but  with  attention  to  its  cultural 
and  literary  values  and  with  recognition 
of  the  debt  of  English  to  Latin.  Students 
are  trained  to  read  Latin  for  the  con- 
tent, not  as  exercises  in  grammar  though 
the  readings  in  this  book  provide  constant 
practice  in  the  proper  use  of  vocabulary, 
forms,  and  syntax.  Color  plates  help  one  to 
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visualize  truly  the  "grandeur  that  was 
Rome." 

Latin  —  Second  Year  by  Magoffin  and 
Henry,  The  Climax  Series.  Revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  Price,  $1.80.  Following  the 
same  general  plan  of  presentation  as  Latin 
— First  Year,  this  book  contains  stories  of 
mythology,  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  read- 
ings from  a  wide  range  of  Latin  authors 
and  selections  from  Caesar.  The  reading 
content  gives  students  a  knowledge  of 
Roman  life,  institutions,  customs,  ideals,  and 
literature. 

From  Hall  &  McCreary  Company 

How  to  Teach  Music  to  Children  by 
Clella  Lester  Perkins.  Price,  $1.50.  A  man- 
ual containing  suggestions  and  plans  of 
value  to  supervisors  and  teachers  of  music 
in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades 
and  in  ungraded  schools.  There  are  chapters 
dealing  with  :  the  singling  voice  of  the  child ; 
rote  singing;  sight  singing;  part  singing; 
rhythm ;  song  dramatization ;  the  rhythm 
band ;  music  appreciation ;  creative  music ; 
rural  school  music.  There  is  a  section  sup- 
plying daily  lesson  plans  for  rural  schools, 
a  section  devoted  to  fundamentals  of  music, 
and  a  section  providing  a  hundred  songs 
suitable  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
suggested. 

From    the    Wheeler    Publishing    Company 

Teachers'  Manual  for  the  Hardy  Readers 
by  Marjorie  Hardy.  Price  on  application. 
1  he  accessory  material  for  Miss  Hardy's 
popular  series  has  been  revised  to  conform 
with  the  revised  forms  of  the  basal  books, 
the  pre-primer  "The  New  Little  Book," 
"The  New  Wag  and  Puff,"  and  "Surprise 
Stories."  Procedures  are  suggested  for 
teaching  these  stories  and  vocabulary  data. 
The  purpose  of  the  revision  was  to  incor- 
porate findings  from  actual  classroom  use. 
General  information  about  reading  instruc- 
tion is  supplied  as  well  as  specific  directions 
lor  use  of  the  Hardy   books. 

From  Laidlatv  Bros. 

Bois  and  Jane  by  Elda  L.  Merton  and 
William  A.  McCall.  Price:  paper  binding, 
$.36;  cloth.  $.60.  The  first  book  in  the 
Merton  McCall  Readers  series,  a  pupil- 
activity  primer.  The  book  provides  reading 
material  that  is  simple,  varied  and  inter- 
■  esting.  Attractive  color  illustrations  relate 
closely  to  this  material.  Fifty-eight  words 
are  used.  The  maximum  number  of  new 
words  appearing  on  any  one  page  is  three. 
Each  word  used  first  appears  on  a  story 
page  in  helpful  reading  context.  Drills  for 
retention  of  words  are  provided  in  accom- 
panying study  activities. 
Work  and  Play  by  Elda  L.  Merton  and 
William  A.  McCall.  Price:  paper  binding. 
$.40;  cloth,  $72.  Another  book  in  the  Mer- 
ton-McCall  series,  a  pupil  activity  reader  for 
the  first  grade.  One  hundred  eighty  words 
are  used  of  which  one  hundred  twenty-four 
are  new,  fifty-six  having  been  taught  in  the 
first  book  of  this  series. 

From  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company 

High  School  Administration  by  Maxwell 
and  Kilzer.  Price,  $2.50.  A  presentation  of 
solutions  to  the  multiple  problems  of  high 
school  administrators  growing  out  of  in- 
creased enrollment  and  diversity  among  stu- 
dents of  background,  ability  and  objectives. 
The  book  can  be  used  as  a  text  in  teacher- 
training  courses  or  as  an  aid  to  teachers 
already  in  service.  There  are  exercises  and 
problems  at  the  ends  of  chapters  to  encourage 
research  and  faculty  discussion.  References 
for  further  reading  are  given. 
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California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 

CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of  all  grades  and  subjects,  into  a 
working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 

At  each  successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educational  Nezvs,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of    interest    and    are    important    in 


maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has   assisted   its   mem- 


bers, on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3 ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 


President 
JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


Pasadena 


State  Executive  Secretary 

ROY  W.  CLOUD 

155  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco 


Section  Secretaries 


Southern  Section 
F.    L.   THURSTON 

200   Continental   Building 

Fourth  and  Spring   Streets 

Los  Angeles 

Northern   Section 

MRS.  PORTIA  MOSS 

Auburn 


North    Coast  Section 

MISS  SHIRLEY  A.  PERRY 

Ukiah 

Bay  Section 

EARL   G.    GRIDLEY 

2163   Center  Street 

Berkeley 


Central  Section 

H.  W.  KELLY 

Deputy    County    Superintendent   of    Schools 

Visalia 

Central  Coast  Section 

T.   S.   MacQUIDDY 

Watsonville 


CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

State  Headquarters:  155  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 


Jim  and  Jo  Ann 
Stories 

The   Social  Studies   Experience  Series 

By  Dorothy  Warnes  Reilly 

Photographs  by  Orville  Goldner 

A  new  series  of  readers  offering  a  sim- 
ple    direct    approach   to    social   studies. 

Readin?  Level :  Easy  first  grade.  While 
each  book  in  the  series  is  an  independent 
unit  in  content  and  vocabulary,  all  books 
in  the  series  have  overlapping  vocabular- 
ies. 

Content:  Each  book  contains  the  wide 
range  of  material  necessary  to  the  group 
discussion  that  accompanies  group 
reading. 

Photographs:  The  candid  camera  type 
of  illustration  is  a  special  feature  of  these 
books.  Jim  and  Jo  Ann  appear  in  life- 
like situations  that  all  children  will  easily 
recognize  and  enjoy. 

BOOKS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN     THIS     SERIES     ARE: 

OUR  STORE  BOOK:  in  which  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  is  food,  its  source, 
distribution,  preparation  —  on 
the  farm,  at  the  store,  at  home. 

OUR  BOAT  BOOK:  useful  where  ex- 
periences of  the  group  are  cen- 
tering around  transportation 
by  water  and  recreation  at  the 
seashore. 

OUR  AIRPLANE  BOOK:  centering 
around  the  subject  of  air 
travel.  Jim  and  Jo  Ann  enjoy 
an  actual  flight  in  a  modern 
transport  plane. 

In  process  of  publication  arc — 

OUR  ZOO  BOOK 
WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 


Prict 


each   book  in  the  series — 60c 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W. 

After  some  nine  months  on  the  East 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
four  months  on  the  West  coast  during 
the  summer  months  give  one  a  feeling 
that  perhaps  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  not  as  bad  as  pictured.  It  is 
a  fact  that  from  San  Diego  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  back  again  there  are  more  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  The  metropolitan  center 
of  Los  Angeles  with  its  fast  growing 
suburbs,  building  of  beautiful  homes  by 
the  thousands,  the  well-keptness  of  the 
ranches  and  vineyards,  the  immensity 
of  the  crops,  the  vastness  of  automobile 
traffic,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  seek- 
ing pleasure  at  250  miles  of  beaches 
that  lie  between  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Diego,  the  constant  increase  in  luxuri- 
ous gasoline  stations,  the  vast  pros- 
perity of  the  summer  horse  racing 
tracks,  are  all  optimistic  in  their  effect. 

The  best  antidote  we  know  for  the 
doldrums  caused  by  such  slight  things 
as  politics,  economics,  or  wishful  think- 
ing is  to  go  fishing.  It  is  the  pastime  of 
presidents  and  the  escape  for  thousands 
of  us  lesser  fry.  With  such  things  in 
mind  take  a  trip  to  San  Diego.  It  is 
3 :00  a.  m.  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  The 
air  has  the  softness  and  warmth  and 
mildness  that  one  associates  with  Mo- 
bile. The  stars  are  bright  overhead  and 
the  moon  is  not  yet  sunken.  There  is 
more  activity  than  one  would  imagine 
in  a  town  of  around  180,000  persons. 
Taxis  roll  along,  sailors  are  coming 
down  to  the  wharf  for  the  2 :30  a.  m. 
and  3  :00  a.  m.  boats  that  take  them  back 
to   their    stations    on    U.    S.    warships, 
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eating  places  gleam  with  red  and  blue 
neon  lights,  and  barkers  are  lined  up 
along  the  fishing  smack  row  trying  to 
attract  customers  to  their  individual 
boats ;  3  :00  a.  m.  sharp,  a  whistle  sounds 
and  a  half  a  dozen  fishing  boats  shove 
off  loaded  with  groups  of  more  or  less 
amateur  fishermen.  Down  the  bay  the 
boats  chug  along  powered  by  Diesel 
motors.  Live  bait  is  taken  on  at  the 
traps  near  the  Quarantine  Station  and 
then  out  through  the  harbor  entrance, 
past  the  old  lighthouse  and  on  to  the 
Cor  on  ado  Islands  some  thirty  miles 
away.  Awaiting  arrival  at  the  fishing 
grounds  those  used  to  the  water  try  to 
catch  up  on  sleep,  if  that  is  possible. 
It  is  around  5 :30  a.  m.  Fog  is  overhead, 
the  sea  is  calm,  the  Coronado  Islands, 
mostly  barren  rock,  jut  out  of  the 
water,  the  kelp  beds  are  at  hand.  The 
boat  circles,  throwing  out  live  bait. 
There  is  a  break  and  a  great  splash  of 
water.  A  school  of  barracuda  is  present. 
Lines  are  baited  and  thrown  overboard. 
Strikes  come,  a  yellow  tail  is  hooked, 
the  pole  bends,  the  line  sings,  after  a 
struggle  the  fish  is  gaffed.  And  so  it 
goes,  barracuda,  sea  bass,  black  bass, 
sheep's  head,  a  horse  mackerel  or  so, 
and  it  is  noon  and  time  to  return. 

Such  is  the  service  upon  these  San 
Diego  pleasure  fishing  boats  that  as 
one  returns  to  harbor  your  fish  are 
cleaned  so  that  all  the  fisherman  has  to 
do  is  to  take  them  home  for  cooking. 

The  ride  back  from  the  Coronndo 
Islands  is  something  to  be  remembered. 
To  the  right  of  the  harbor  entrance  lies 
low-setting  North  Island,  site  of  a  navy 


airbase  and  training  station  and  the 
world-famed  Coronado  Hotel.  The  Curo- 
nado  Hotel  looms  up  a  huge  wooden  red 
and  white  hostelry  with  its  spires  and 
gables.  Coronado  Tent  City  lies  down 
tlie  Silver  Strand  for  a  mile  or  so.  Into 
the  harbor  and  into  sight  come  ships  of 
the  United  States  navy,  destroyers. 
cruisers,  submarines  tied  up  to  their 
motherships,  gigantic  aeroplane  carri- 
ers. Everywhere  a  bustle  of  the  military. 
Overhead  boom  the  motors  of  seaplanes 
and  navy  combat  planes.  By  threes  they 
come  swooping  in  to  land.  And  on  the 
right  as  one  comes  down  the  bay  past 
North  Island  are  lined  up,  so  it  seems, 
hundreds  of  huge  navy  seaplanes,  mo- 
tored by  two  or  more  engines.  The 
United  States  at  peace,  but  as  much 
activity  as  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
war.  The  city  looms  up  ahead,  modern- 
ized out  of  its  sleepiness  of  50  years  ago. 
The  wharf — and  another  fishing  trip 
ended. 

i       1       / 

The  Summer  Sessions  of  1938  in  South- 
ern California  held  an  interest  for  a 
greater  number  of  students  than  has 
been  the  occasion  for  some  years  past. 
The  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles has  an  enrollment  of  2584,  the 
largest  number  enrolled  since  the  peak 
year  of  1929  when  3505  were  registered. 
The  University  of  Southern  California 
had  the  greatest  registration  in  its  his- 
tory. The  first  term  of  that  institution's 
summer  sessions  enrolled  5052  persons, 
while  about  2500  were  registered  for  the 
second  term.  Miss  Caroline  Swope's 
Summer  School  at  Long  Beach  was  back 
with  almost  a  top  registration  of  nearly 
500  individuals. 

An  analysis  of  the  registration  of  these 
three  institutions  shows  that  they  still 
draw  their  greatest  support  from  those 
engaged  in  education — U.  S.  C.  had  3058 
teachers  registered,  while  U.  C.  L.  A.  had 
969  in  its  classes.  The  enrollment  in  Miss 
Caroline  Swope's  Summer  School  was 
almost  one  hundred  per  eenl  those  en- 
gaged in  educational  work.  The  second 
greatest  class  found  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  two  universities  was  thai  of  stu- 
dents. While  U.  S.  ('.  had  almost  double 
lie'  enrollment  of  U.  C.  L.  A.  it  had  a 
lesser   number   of  students      1 L58  I    en- 

rolled  than  had   I'.  ( '.  L.  A.  with  Us  1182 

Tin'  fact  that  both  uni  enrolled 

aboul     the    same    number    of    students 
proves   something    or   other.    The   large 
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number  of  teachers  enrolled  at  U.  S.  C. 
-was  occasioned  by  the  number  of  teachers 
from  out  of  the  state,  who  had  come  to 
Los  Angeles  for  their  summer  vacation. 
It  is  apparent  that  athletic  advertising 
does  make  an  institution  known  even  to 
those  engaged  in  classroom  pursuits. 

Both  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of  Sou- 
thern California  are  developing  cam- 
puses that  will  in  time  rank  with  the 
classic  universities  of  the  land.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  on 
its  new  Westwood  campus  started  from 
scratch  some  ten  years  ago  and  now  it 
has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  university 
lay-outs  in  the  country.  The  University 
of  Southern  California  has  grown  up  in 
its  residential  setting  until  now  with  pur- 
chases of  surrounding  land  it  is  clearing 
out  old  homes  and  is  taking  on  the  feel 
of  a  real  university  in  a  classic  setting. 

■f        i        i 

Mrs.  Muriel  Edwards,  Superintendent 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Schools,  for 
the  past  eight  years  has  held  one  of  the 
choicest  positions  in  California  among 
the  county  superintendents.  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  is  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  State  in  several  respects.  For  one 
thing  it  is  more  closely  linked  to  the 
Spanish  past  than  most  of  California.  In 
its  new  courthouse  built  some  few  years 
ago  Santa  Barbara  county  has  one  of  the 
most  artistic  buildings  of  Spanish  design 
in  the  Americas.  Huge  thick  walls,  lofty 
eeilinged  rooms,  corridors  pillared  and 
paved  with  large  red  tile,  a  feeling  of 
coolness  throughout,  a  winding  staircase 
off  a  main  corner,  an  outdoor  sunken 
patio  to  the  east — a  place  for  assemblage, 
gardened  grounds  with  all  of  the  color 
of  the  west  can  but  impress  every  visi- 
tor. In  this  setting  the  county  superin- 
tendent has  her  office. 

Santa  Barbara  County  is  one  locality 
in  California  where  huge  ranchos  still 
exist  and  descendants  of  Spanish  an- 
cestry play  a  prominent  part  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  county  along  with  the  people 
from  the  east  who  have  magnificent  es- 
tates at  Montecito  and  elsewhere.  In  Au- 
gust at  the  time  of  the  Fiesta  Old  Spain 
in  all  its  glory  comes  to  life  again  and 
it  is  a  festival  worth  coming  thousands 
of  miles  to  enjoy. 

In  education  under  Mrs.  Edwards' 
guidance  one  of  the  most  progressive  pro- 
grams in  California  has  been  developed. 
For  the  past  three  year's  a  joint  cam- 
paign of  the  county  educational  forces 


under  Mrs.  Edwards  and  the  City  of 
Santa  Barbara  under  Superintendent 
Curtis  E.  Warren  aided  by  guidance 
from  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Stanford  University  under  Dr.  Grayson 
N.  Kefauver  has  been  devoted  to  a 
curriculum  project  based  largely  upon 
the  establishment  of  units  of  work  built 
around  fundamental  child  interests. 

It  has  been  Mrs.  Edwards'  purpose 
and  those  associated  with  her  in  this  cur- 
riculum work  to  make  use  of  all  materials 
available  from  publishing  and  school  sup- 
ply firms.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  make  use 
of  available  books  rather  than  to  develop 
ethers.  The  prime  work  has  been  the  se- 
lection of  titles  and  materials  that  will 
aid  the  progress  of  each  unit  of  work. 

The  set-up  of  book  adoption  in  Santa 
Barbara  County  now  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  library  committee  of  three  composed 
of  a  librarian,  a  teacher,  and  a  super- 
visor, with  Mrs.  Edwards  as  chairman.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee  to 
review  books  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education  for  adop- 
tion. In  addition,  various  members  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, serving  as  consultants  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  Curriculum  Project,  aid 
the  committee  in  reviewing  books  and 
recommending  titles  for  the  county  book- 
list. One  outgrowth  of  this  cooperative 
curriculum  development  program  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  curriculum 
laboratory  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  city  library.  This 
laboratory  houses  a  copy  of  everything 
that  has  been  adopted  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education. 

The  outcome  of  the  curriculum  project 
has  been  the  mimeographing  of  several 
bulletins  giving  concrete  suggestions  as 
to  kinds  of  units  of  work  that  might  be 
developed,  their  manner  of  establishment 
and  growth,  and  the  aids  for  their  suc- 
cessful completion.  The  bulletin  on  the 
Primary  Level  devoted  to  Curriculum 
Materials  is  divided  into  such  headings 
as  Philosophy  of  Education,  Scope  and 
Sequence  of  Learning  Experiences,  Prob- 
lems, Activities,  and  Instructional  Mate- 
rials, Unit  of  Work  Suggestions. 

i        i        1 

Charles  E.  Teach,  Superintendent  of 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  city  schools,  recently 
ended  an  extensive  fmilding  program 
and  now  finds  every  class  room  jammed 
to  the  doors.  San  Luis  Obispo,  half  way 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  is  on 
the  upgrade.  The  junior  college  had  an 


increase  of  140  per  cent  this  past  year, 
while  the  kindergarten  increased  30  per 
cent.  The  junior  college  had  an  a.  d.  a. 
of  47  during  1936-1937,  while  this  last 
year  it  amounted  to  110,  and  during  the 
current  year  the  enrollment  is  expected 
to  top  200.  Attendance  figures  this  past 
year  were  110  junior  college,  552  senior 
high  school,  516  junior  high  school,  889 
elementary  schools  and  147  kindergarten. 
The  night  school  increased  this  past  year 
from  682  to  1278. 

New  construction  so  far  includes  the 
addition  of  a  dramatics  and  music  unit 
to  the  main  high  school  building  and 
the  making  of  dressing  rooms  for  the 
junior  college  students  in  the  gymna- 
sium. 

Superintendent  Teach  believes  that 
due  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  high 
school  building,  where  the  junior  college 
students  are  housed,  a  separate  junior 
college  building  may  be  a  possibility  of 
the  near  future. 

1       1        i 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  has  a  flavor 
all  its  own.  No  one  can  visit  the  largest 
city  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  come 
away  without  a  feeling  that  the  city  is  the 
something  that  makes  the  great  South- 
west. 

ilr.  John  Milne  for  years  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque  city 
schools.  He  has  seen  a  great  growth  dur- 
ing his  superintendency  in  school  popu- 
lation as  well  as  a  great  progress  in  the 
educational  program.  Perhaps  the  big- 
gest piece  of  educational  work  of  some 
years  was  the  making  of  the  last  Teach- 
er's Handbook  for  Elementary  Schools 
of  Albuquerque.  This  was  a  co-operative 
piece  of  work  done  under  the  immediate 
hand  of  Miss  Erna  Schroeder,  elemen- 
tary supervisor.  One  hundred  and  four- 
teen teachers,  principals  and  supervisors 
took  part  in  working  out  a  basic  program 
for  the  first  six  grades  in  Albuquerque. 

The  Handbook  presents  the  philosophy 
that  is  to  be  behind  the  school  pro- 
gram. "Centers  of  Interest"  in  each  div- 
ision give  an  integrated  core  curriculum. 
Units  of  work  are  developed  out  of  the 
core  curriculum.  Criteria  to  be  used  in 
judging  units  of  work  and  a  sample  unit 
are  included  in  the  Handbook.  Definite 
objectives  are  given  as  related  to  core 
subjects  such  as  Language,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Elementary  Science,  Health 
Education,  Safety  Education,  Mathemat- 
ics, Music,  and  Art. 
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California  Representatives  at 
Honolulu  Conference 

The  Pacific  Regional  Conference  of 
the  New  Education  Fellowship  was  held 
June  IS  to  24  in  Honolulu.  Two  educa- 
tors from  California  were  guest  speakers 
at  the  Conference.  Mrs.  Lorraine  Sherer, 
Director  of  Curriculum  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Schools,  and  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hanna, 
Professor  of  Education  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. There  were  thirty-five  official 
delegates  from  the  American  section  of 
the  N.  E.  F. 

The  conference  theme  selected  was 
"Education  for  Democracy  in  a  World 
of  Conflict."  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Sherer 
and  Dr.  Hanna,  the  American  speakers 
included  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford  (author 
and  lecturer).  Dr.  "W.  Carson  Ryan 
( President  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association).  Dr.  H.  Gordon  Hullfish 
(Ohio  State  University),  Mrs.  Sidonie 
Gruenburg  (Child  Study  Association  of 
America).  Miss  Marion  Carswell  (Win- 
netka  Public  Schools).  Delegates  and 
speakers  from  Canada,  United  States, 
Mexico.  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Guam.  Japan. 
China,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
other  Pacific  countries  made  up  a  regis- 
tration of  1000. 

This  conference  was  a  regional  meet- 
ing of  the  international  educational  or- 
ganization, the  New  Education  Fellow- 
ship, which  is  a  world-wide  association 
of  men  and  women  whose  whole  energies 
are  directed  toward  fitting  children  to 
take  their  place  as  integrated  members 
of  a  world  community.  The  association 
was  started  in  1916  amidst  a  ' '  welter  of 
aggressive  nationalism  and  war,"  in  the 
words  of  Beatrice  Ensor,  editor  of 
Ni  w  Era. 

Most  of  the  eminent  educators  of  the 
world  are  members.  The  association  has 
held  a  World  Conference  biennially  since 
1921.  Conferences  have  been  held, 
among  other  places,  at  Calais.  Montreux, 
Heidelberg,  Locarno,  Elsinore,  Nice. 
Some  of  the  countries  represented  are 
England,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Fin- 
land. Denmark.  Austria.  China.  Japan, 
Russia. 

The  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  constitutes  the 
Amercian  Section  of  the  international 
organization. 

The    delegates   attending  this   Pacific 


Conference  in  Hawaii  recommended  that 
the  next  world  conference  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1940.  There  is  some 
possibility  that  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be 
selected  for  this  meeting  which  will  be 
attended  by  delegates  from  some  forty 
nations.  Dr.  AY.  Carson  Ryan,  President 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion, visited  Stanford  University  on  his 
return  trip  from  Hawaii  to  investigate 
the  facilities  of  the  Stanford  campus  for 
housing  the  1940  world  conference.' 

i        -f        i 

Gregg  Company  Loses  a  Member 

In  the  death  of  Elizabeth  C.  Adams, 
on  July  4  of  this  summer,  the  Gregg 
Company  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members.  Miss  Adams  died  in 
San  Francisco  after  an  illness  of  some 
eight  months. 


Elizabeth 
C.  Adams 


A  native  of  Massachusetts,  Miss  Adams 
came  to  California  in  1912.  She  had  had 
already  interesting  experiences  in  the 
teaching  field.  A  young  graduate  from 
Wellesley.  she  was  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
School'  and  later  in  the  New  York  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albany.  Here  she  had 
among  her  pupils  two  sons  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Theodore  Jr.,  and 
Kermit  Roosevelt.  Later  she  taught  in  the 
Bancroft  Boys  School  at  Worcester.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Among  her  pupils  in  this 
school  were  two  who  were  to  determine 
the  course  of  her  future  life. 

While  she  was  at  Columbia  getting  a 
master's  degree,  she  was  recommended 
by  Henry  Suzzallo  for  a  position-in  the 
newly  established  Potter  School  for  Boys 
in  San  Francisco.  .Miss  Adams  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  a  stranger,  but  fortified 
by  a  letter  of  introduction,  given  ber  by 
the  mother  of  two  of  her  Bancroft  pupils. 
The  letter  was  t<>  a  sister  living  in  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Frances  Raymond,  West 


Coasi   manager  of  tie'  Gregg  Company. 

The  two  women  became  t';ist  friends, 
and  within  the  year  established  a  home 
together,  a  home  which  later  included 
.Mrs.  Raymond's  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter and  .Miss  Adams'  mother. 

For  some  time  Miss  Adams  contin- 
ued to  teach  in  the  Potter  School.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  Mrs.  Raymond  began  to 
draw  upon  the  brilliant  gifts  of  this  ver- 
satile teacher  for  the  Gregg  Company. 
Miss  Adams'  first  service  was  the  adap- 
tation into  French  of  some  of  the  Gregg 
publications. 

During  the  war  she  gave  freely  of  her 
time  to  teach  classes  of  enlisted  men  in 
business  subjects.  In  1919  she  entered  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  as  Educa- 
tional Director  and  Assistant  Manager 
for  the  West  Coast  and  Orient  branch 
of  the  firm. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  her  work 
with  this  company  she  has  visited  all 
types  of  secondary  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  for  lectures  and  conferences 
and  as  advisor  in  business  education 
methods.  She  has  written  and  published 
a  ntunber  of  text-books  in  this  field.  Her 
loss  is  felt  keenly  by  the  firm  she  served 
so  brilliantly. 

Shortly  after  coming  into  the  firm 
Miss  Adams  purchased  a  cottage  on  Mt. 
Tamalpais.  Through  the  years  this  re- 
treat has  grown  in  beauty  and  has  been 
a  week-end  center  of  a  hospitality  that 
will  be  remembered  with  delight  by  the 
scores  of  friends  who  have  shared  it. 

Miss  Adams  belonged  to  a  famous  old 
Nantucket  family,  whose  roots  go  deep 
into  the  life!  of  that  romantic  haven  of 
the  great  sea  traders.  Her  California 
liome  was  enriched  by  treasures  of  art 
and  craft,  heirlooms  from  ancestral  booty 
of  the  sea. 

Her  family  clan  is  still  strong  in  the 
old  New  England  cities.  During  the  early 
days  of  her  last  illness,  relatives  begged 
her  to  "come  home"  to  be  among  her 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  early  days.  But 
her  heart  was  given  wholly  to  California, 
the  home  of  her  adoption.  She  would  not 
leave.  So  from  her  loved  city  by  the  Gol- 
den (late  she  set  out  mi  the  last  long  voy- 
age   toward    the    sunset,    and    from    t he 

mountain   top  above  her  home   her  aslles 

were  given  to  the  western  winds, 

She  is  in, mi 1  and  missed  b\  a  great 

circle  of  friends,  not  only  for  her  .splen- 
did professional  gifts  but  even  more  for 
her  valiant  gaiety  and  generous  good 
fellowship. 


September,  1938 


A  new  Elementary  School  Building  is 
in  the  process  of  construction  at  Clare- 
mont. 

The  present  primary  unit,  consisting 
of  kindergarten  and  three  classrooms, 
will  be  renovated.  The  older  unit,  serving 
grades  above  second,  has  been  razed,  and 
a  new  unit  replacing  it  is  promised  for 
use  before  January. 

This  new  unit  includes  in  its  plan  a 
much  beloved  clump  of  old  sycamore 
trees,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  natural 
stage  setting  and  back-drop  to  a  patio 
auditorium  along  the  sides  and  south  end 
of  which  will  be  the  seven  class  rooms. 
On  the  south  front  will  be  the  adminis- 
tration unit,  nurses'  offices  and  library. 

An  outside  terrace  connecting  with 
each  room  provides  for  unit  activity 
work.  Definite  arrangements  are  being- 
made  for  several  types  of  visual  educa- 
tion in  each  room.  Special  attention  is 
being  given  to  right  lighting  and  heating. 
The  whole  building  is  planned  in  such  a 
way  that  needed  additions  can  be  made 
as  enrollment  increases. 

*  *  #  #  ^ 

0.  H.  Olson,  principal  of  the  Roosevelt 
school  in  Burlingame  for  the  last  nine 
years,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Menlo 
Park  as  District  Superintendent  and 
principal  of  the  Central  School.  Mr. 
Olson  is  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  the  C.T.A.  and  a  past  president  of  the 
San  Mateo  County  Teachers  Association. 
He  was  formerly  president  of  the  Bay 
Section  of  the  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals Association.  Before  accepting  the 
priucipalship  of  the  Boosevelt  school  Mr. 
Olson  was  principal  of  the  Half  Moon 
Bay  Elementary  School,  and  prior  to 
that,  had  taught  in  Redwood  City.  He 
received  his  A.B.  from  the  University  of 
California,  and  his  A.M.  from  Stanford. 
***** 

Miss  Edith  E.  Redit,  who  has  been  a 
supervisor  in  Imperial  County  for  four 
years,  is  to  go  this  fall  to  the  San  Diego 
State  College  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  and  Supervisor  in  the  Train- 
ing School  for  the  primary  grades. 

Miss  Redit,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
received  her  elementary  and  high  school 
education  in  that  county  and  her  first 
credentials  from  U.C.L.A.  Among  the 
teaching  positions  that  she  held  before 
taking  her  position  as  supervisor  in  Im- 
perial County  were  four  years  in  Covina 
and  four  years  in  Alhambra,  with  time 
off  for  work  at  Berkeley  to  obtain  her 
Master's  degree  in  education.    For  the 


past  two  years  Miss  Redit  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  Demonstration 
Srliool  at  Berkeley. 

Gretchen  Wulfing  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Elementary  School  Super- 
visor in  Redlands.  Miss  Wulfing  has  had 
an  extensive  supervisory  experience  in 
California,  having  served  for  a  number 
of  years  as  Rural  Supervisor  in  San 
Benito  County,  for  two  years  as  Rural 
Supervisor  in  Placer  County,  for  one 
year  as  General  Elementary  School  Sup- 
ervisor in  Chieo,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  as  Supervisor  of  Reading  in  the 
San  Jose  city  schools. 

***** 

Miss  Barbara  Borden  has  gone  from 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  Tulare  County  to 
the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Music  in 
Imperial  County. 

Miss  Nora  P.  Reid  has  been  added  as 
Psychologist  to  the  staff  of  the  Santa  Ana 
city  schools. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Oertel  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Hemet  to  succeed  Mr.  Paul  G.  Ward  who 
has  retired. 

Mr.  Floyd  Tarr  is  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Attendance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare in  the  Sacramento  city  schools.  Mr. 
Tarr  was  previously  Supervisor  of  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Attendance  in  the 
Butte  County  schools. 

Miss  Mildred  S.  Henderson  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  San  Diego  school  district 
as  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  and 
Director  of  Cafeterias. 

Miss  Ida  Olin,  General  Supervisor,  San 
Joaquin  County,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  with  the  Oakland  City 
School  Department  in  the  Division  of 
Individual  Guidance. 

Dr.  S.  I.  Hale  has  resigned  at  Atasca- 
dero  and  will  be  in  Oceanside,  San  Diego 
County,  this  year. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  who  has  been  at 
Paso  Robles,  will  go  to  Downey,  Los 
Angeles  County,  this  year.  Mr.  Frank 
F.  Otto,  who  has  been  District  Superin- 
tendent at  Downey,  will  take  Mr.  Car- 
penter's place. 

Mr.  Roy  V.  Gilstrap  will  be  High 
School  Principal  at  Atascadero.  He  was 
previously  at  Templeton. 

In  the  San  Luis  Obispo  city  schools 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Francis  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  as  School  Psychologist,  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Z.  Moore  as  Speech  Correction  Di- 
rector. 
•     Miss  Marian  Hilts  has  joined  the  Santa 


Cruz  City  School  System  as  Supervisor 
of  Health/ 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Lyance  will  be  in  charge 
of  Child  Welfare  and  Attendance  in  the 
Siskiyou  County  schools. 

Edward  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
District  Superintendent  of  Weed,  Sis- 
kiyou County. 

Harold  Gregg  is  in  charge  of  Art  and 
Visual  Education  in  the  Sonoma  County 
Office. 

Mr.  Marion  McCart  has  been  made 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Tuba  City. 

Reid  B.  Bullock  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Attendance  for  the  city  of 
Visalia. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Mushlitz  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  county  superintendent's 
office  in  Ventura  County  as  Director  of 

Secondary  Curriculum. 

***** 

The  annual  conference  on  the  Direc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Instruction 
and  on  Child  Welfare,  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Supervisors'  Association, 
will  meet  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles,  on  October  2nd  to  5th,  1938.  A 
cordial  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
sessions  of  the  conference  is  extended  to 
all  city,  county  and  district  superintend- 
ents, supervisors  and  directors  of  instruc- 
tion, curriculum  and  child  welfare,  sup- 
ervising principals,  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  teacher  training  institutions, 
boards  of  education,  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, and  laymen  interested  in  edu- 
cational problems. 

The  program  will  include  discussions 
of :  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  early 
childhood  education,  later  childhood 
education,  and  for  the  education  of  ado- 
lescents; criteria  for  judging  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  teaching;  the  relation  of 
community  to  school ;  experiences  related 
to  social  living  in  early  childhood,  later 
childhood,  and  adolescence ;  problems  of 
health  and  physical  welfare;  mental 
health;  curriculum  building;  environ- 
mental conditions  conducive  to  effective 
learning ;  problems  of  child  welfare  with 
special  emphasis  on  child  labor ;  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children. 

Miss  Beatrice  McConnell,  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Division,  Children's  Bu- 
reau, United  States  Department  of  Labor 
will  participate  in  the  programs,  discuss- 
ing the  administration  of  child  labor 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Children's 
Bureau.  — 


PUBLIC  LiBHAHY 
PERSODICAL  0EPT. 


Field  Notes  from  the  Book  Companies 

School  administrators  will  find  a  num- 
ber of  changes  and  additions  among  the 
bookmen  this  year.  Early  in  November 
"Jimmy"  Tuttle's  friends  are  going  to 
miss  his  genial  smile.  He  leaves  Northern 
California  about  that  time  to  take  charge 
of  the  promotion  of  Ginn  and  Company's 
books  in  Arizona  and  to  assist  in  the 
growing  work  in  Southern  California. 
Mr.  Tuttle  has  been  with  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany since  1921.  His  work  has  taken  him 
throughout  the  various  territories  north 
of  the  Tehaehapi  and  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Another  bookman  to  leave  Northern 
California  is  Edgar  Wilson  of  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  with  Heath  since  1926.  His  terri- 
tory has  been  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys  and  the  coast  region 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bay  counties. 
He  goes  to  Southern  California  to  assist 
Mr.  Harvey  in  that  territory.  He  will, 
however,  continue  to  promote  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company's  books  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  addition  to  his  new 
work  in  Southern  California. 

Perry  Martin  who  was  with  Laidlaw 
Brothers  for  four  years  is  now  with  Mil- 
ton Bradley.  This  comes  about  through 
the  sale  last  spring  of  the  Talens  School 
Products  Inc.  owned  by  Laidlaw 
Brothers  to  Milton  Bradley.  Mr.  Martin 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in 
the  book  field  traveled  for  Laidlaw 
Brothers  in  connection  with  the  Talens 
products.  In  traveling  for  Milton  Brad- 
ley his  territory  includes  the  East  Bay 
area  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  far 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  Tulare 
County. 

Among  the  new  men  to  come  into  the 
book  field  this  last  year  was  Mr.  Walter 
N.  Gibson  with  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany. When  Mr.  Babeoek  was  promoted 
to  be  western  manager  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Gibson  took  over  the  Bay  Region  and 
Central  California  territory.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
and  was  teaching  social  studies  in  the 
high  school  at  Mountain  View  at  the  time 
of  his  initiation  into  the  book  business. 

Lyle  J.  Ashcraft,  has  recently  become 
a  member  of  the  D.  C.  Heath  staff.  Mr. 
Ashcraft  was  principal  of  the  Linnton 
Elementary  School  in  Portland,  Oregon 
and  will  continue  to  make  his  home  t  here. 
His  territory  will  include  Northern  <  'ali- 
fornia  as  well  as  Oregon. 


Silver  Burdett  Company  has  increased 
its  staff  this  year  by  the  addition  of 
Samuel  C.  Curtright.  Mr.  Curtright  will 
represent  the  Silver  Burdett  Company 
in  Northern  California  and  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Mr.  Curtright  had  been 
in  the  book  field  before  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, acting  as  publisher's  representa- 
tive in  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Iowa. 
Plis  teaching  experience  includes  high 
school  teaching  in  Missouri  for  two  years 
and  a  superintendency  at  Purdin,  Linn 
County,  Missouri,  for  two  years.  He  has 
a  degree  from  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers College  and  an  additional  year's 
graduate  work  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  is  cel- 
ebrating this  year  its  Golden  Jubilee.  It 
is  just  fifty  years  since  John  Robert 
Gregg  published  in  pamphlet  form  the 
system  of  shorthand  which  bears  his 
name.  Today  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Sys- 
tem is  taught  in  99  per  cent  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  Golden 
Jubilee  will  be  celebrated  in  various  cen- 
ters of  England,  the  United  States  and 
Canada, 

Music  at  the  Summer  Sessions 

This  past  summer  was  notable  for  the 
series  of  concerts  given  as  part  of  the 
summer  session  activities  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Stanford,  and  Mills 
College.  Rarely  has  the  Bay  Region  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  week  after 
week  such  splendid  programs  of  classical 
and  contemporary  music,  performed  by 
artists  of  such  eminence  as  those  who 
formed  the  quartets  we  have  heard  this 
summer. 

At  Stanford  the  Roth  Quartet  was 
brought  to  the  campus  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  Friends  of  Music,  a  group  of 
music  lovers, on  the  Stanford  campus,  in 
Palo  Alto,  and  neighboring  communities 
of  the  peninsula.  In  this  group  Eliza- 
beth Sprague  Coolidge  was  outstanding 
for  the  generous  help  and  enthusiasm 
that  she  contributed  to  make  the  pro- 
grams possible. 

Tin'  student  body  and  the  public,  how- 
ever, made  such  a  substantial  response 
to  the  opportunity  offered  thai  a  return 
of  the  Roth  quartet  is  assured  fur  I!1:;'1. 
During  the  summer  members  of  the 
group  laugh)  al  Stanford.  The  season 
was  closed  by  an  open  air  moonlight  con 

cert,  in  tl ourt  of  I  he  1  "n ion.     Pupils 

of    the    distinguished     visiting    artists 
united  wii  h  I  heir  teachers  iii  a  program 


thai  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
licti! I'ul  experiences  of  the  sunn 

Visiting  lecturers  enriched  the  Stan- 
ford music  program  for  the  summer. 
Carlton  Sprague  Smith,  from  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  lectured  on  Music 
and  American  Culture,  and  Alfred 
Frankenstein  discussed  the  music  of  the 
Roth  programs  in  preparation  Eor  their 
enjoyment.  Marian  Flagg  of  Columbia 
University  conducted  a  choral  class  that 
was  enthusiastically  attended. 

At  Mills  College  the  Pro  Arte  Quartel 
of  Brussels  gave  a  notable  series  of 
twelve  concerts,  six  of  them  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Beethoven.  Marcel  Maas,  the 
distinguished  Belgian  pianist,  contribu- 
ted a  series  of  eight  recitals  also  devoted 
to  Beethoven,  Marcel  Grandjany,  harp- 
ist, from  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  gave  a 
harp  recital.  All  of  these  artists  taught 
at  Mills  during  the  summer  session. 

At  Berkeley,  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  a  gift  to  the  University  from  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  made  possible 
a  series  of  concerts  by  a  noted  chamber 
music  ensemble.  The  world-famous 
Kolisch  quartet  of  Vienna  was  enthusias- 
tically acclaimed  by  an  overflow  crowd 
at  each  of  its  weekly  programs  of  selec- 
tions from  the  work  of  Bartok  and  Schu- 
bert. 

Campus  audiences  had  the  opportu- 
nity, also,  to  enjoy  a  series  of  three  re- 
citals  given  by  Dr.  George  S.  McManus 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Dr.  McManus  played  composi- 
tions of  Beethoven.  Brahms,  Ballantine. 
Chopin,  Bach,  Hindemith  and  Schuman. 

The  program  of  all  of  these  groups  of 
visiting  musicians  had  at  least  one  fea- 
ture in  common,  beside  their  uniform 
accomplishments  of  artistic  excellence. 
All  divided  their  programs  between  the 
interpretation  of  the  classics  and  of  the 
work  of  twentieth  century  composers. 
The  reaction  of  the  public  to  the  Latter 
compositions  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
hear  modern  music  sympathetically  in- 
terpreted, hut  relief  when  the  program 
returned  to  the  loved  music  of  yesterday. 

Certainly    our    neighboring    "institu- 
tions of  learning"  made  this  summer  a 
ble  contribution  toward  closing  the 
gap  between   formal  courses  of   instruc 

lion   and    the   enriching  experiei s   of 

-iv.-M    art. 
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BUSINESS  AND  MUNICIPAL  DE- 
PARTMENT   SACRAMENTO 
CITY  LIBRARY 

By  Dorothy  Drake 
Librarian  in  Charge  of  the  Department 

The  Sacramento  City  Free  Library 
opened'  its  Business  and  Municipal  De- 
partment in  June,  1936.  The  reasons  for 
establishing  this  new  department  were 
several.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  felt  that 
the  service  rendered  by  our  very  busy 
Reference  Department  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  of  a  type  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  business  men  and  city 
officials.  The  needs  of  these  two  groups, 
we  believed,  justified  the  formation  of  a 
special  collection  of  material,  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  maximum  use- 
fulness. Providentially,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  was  realized,  another  set  of  cir- 
cumstances provided  the  space  for  such 
a  department.  For  some  time  it  had  been 
increasingly  evident  that  the  large  room 
on  the  first  floor,  occupied  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Department,  was  not  being  suf- 
ficiently utilized.  Because  of  the  Li- 
brary's down-town  location,  traffic  con- 
ditions made  it  rather  inaccessible  to 
many  of  Sacramento's  children,  and  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 
work  with  boys  and  girls  was  being  done 
through  the  branch  libraries.  The  Chil- 
dren's Department,  therefore,  moved  to 
a  blocked-off  corner  of  the  fiction  room 
on  the  second  floor.  A  small  but  very 
workable  collection  is  maintained  there 
for  those  children  and  parents  who  find 
it  more  convenient  to  use  the  Main  Li- 
brary, and  the  department  is  still,  of 
course,  the  administrative  headquarters 
for  the  work  with  children  throughout 
the  Library  system. 

This  left  a  large,  easily  accessible  room 
on  the  first  floor  available  for  the  pro- 
jected Business  and  Municipal  Depart- 
ment. The  down-town  location  of  the  Li- 
brary, which  had  proved  such  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  work  with  boys  and  girls, 
was  a  boon  to  this  department.  About 
two  blocks  from  the  center  of  town,  the 
Library  is  directly  across  from  the  Fed- 
eral Building  and  adjacent  to  both  the 
City  Hall  and  the  County  Courthouse, 
an  eminently  suitable  location  for  a  col- 
lection devoted  to  problems  of  business 
and  city  government..- 


Business  Division 

We  decided  that  in  the  business  divi- 
sion of  the  new  department,  we  should 
concentrate  on  the  following  subjects : 
first,  the  various  problems  involved  in 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  goods 
— -market  research,  advertising,  merchan- 
dising, and  salesmanship.  Included,  too, 
is  the  material  on  statistical  methods, 
real  estate,  taxation,  and  insurance.  In- 
vestment information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  department,  as  well  as  material  on 
money  and  banking,  and  finance.  Books 
and  pamphlets  on  office  machines,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  office  manage- 
ment, etc.,  form  an  important  part  of 
this  collection.  Not  so  obviously  a  part 
of  a  business  library,  but  included  for 
various  reasons,  is  the  material  on  social 
security  and  the  related  problems  of 
health  and  unemployment  insurance. 
Collection  of  Directories 

One  of  the  Library's  proudest  posses- 
sions, even  before  the  days  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Municipal  Department,  was  a 
large,  up-to-date  file  of  city  directories 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  These 
directories,  each  thoroughly  indexed  to 
show  the  smaller  towns  included,  bring 
the  department  a  great  deal  of  patronage. 
Other  business  and  trade  directories  are 
also  shelved  in  the  department,  as  are 
numerous  telephone  books  given  us  by 
our  local  telephone  company. 

Municipal  Division 

The  material  in  the  Municipal  Division 
touches  on  such  subjects  as  the  general 
administration  of  city  affairs,  personnel, 
fire  and  police  work,  traffic  management, 
public  health,  and  recreation.  Also  within 
the  scope  of  the  Business  and  Municipal 
Department  is  the  material  on  the  City 
of  Sacramento.  Here  we  have  assembled 
all  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
city  and  its  history.  A  newspaper  and 
magazine  clipping  file  proves  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  material  to  be  found 
in  books.  In  this  room,  too,  is  an  index 
to  a  Sacramento  newspaper,  the  work  of 
a  recent  W.  P.  A.  project.  Because  of 
this  index,  and  because  it  is  more  possible 
to  supervise  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  handled,  all  bound  newspapers  must 
be  consulted  in  this  department. 

Civil  Service  Division 

Almost  equivalent  to  a  third  division 


of  the  Business  and  Municipal  Depart- 
ment is  the  section  devoted  to  civil  serv- 
ice examinations.  We  try  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  help  applicants  for  civil  service 
positions,  and  this  means  dispensing  in- 
formation on  every  subject  from  sanitary 
inspection  to  lion  hunting.  On  our  bulle- 
tin board  are  posted  the  notices  of  all 
State,  Sacramento  County,  Sacramento 
City,  and  selected  Federal  examinations. 
For  each  examination  in  which  there  is  a 
wide  interest — usually  those  in  the  lower 
and  medium  salary  ranges — we  assemble 
all  pertinent  material  to  be  found  in  the 
Library  and  place  special  restrictions  on 
the  amount  any  one  patron  may  borrow 
and  the  time  for  which  it  may  be  kept. 
On  the  whole,  the  plan  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  satisfactory  solution  of  a  rather 
difficult  problem. 

Scope  of  Collection 

So  much  for  the  scope  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  collection  is  much  what  one 
would  expect,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  documents, 
and  various  commercial  and  financial 
services.  Since  our  aim  is  to  stress  the 
recent  and  up-to-date  material,  consider- 
able emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  pur- 
chase of  services,  periodicals  and  peri- 
odical indexes,  and  organization  member- 
ships. Our  information  file,  containing 
clippings,  pamphlets,  and  the  Business 
Information  Service  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  is  one  of  our  most  convenient 
and  most  used  sources  of  information. 

As  the  Sacramento  City  Free  Library 
is  a  government  depository,  it  has  a  com- 
paratively large  collection  of  Federal 
documents.  These  are  shelved  in  first  floor 
stack  rooms  adjacent  to  the  department. 
The  duplication  of  certain  of  the  more 
important  indexes  and  catalogs  makes 
the  documents  available  to  both  the  Busi- 
ness and  Reference  Departments. 
Personnel  of  Department 

The  department  is  open  regular  li- 
rary  hours — from  9  :00  a.  m  to  9  :00  p.  m 
every  day  except  Sunday.  It  is  staffed  by 
the  department  head,  and  two  part-time 
assistants  who  divide  their  time  between 
the  Reference  and  Business  Departments. 
This  interchange  of  personnel  helps  to 
keep  each  of  the  closely  related  depart- 
ments fully  aware  of  the  developments  in 
the  others.  The  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  Business  and  Municipal  Department 
include  all  ordering  and  processing  of 
new  additions  to  the  collection. 

After  the  first  burst  of  publicity  co- 


incident  with  our  opening,  we  have  de- 
pended to  a  large  extent  on  monthly  lists 
of  new  accessions  to  advertise  our  serv- 
ices. We  issue  two  such  bulletins.  One 
lists  municipal  publications  and  is  sent 
to  city  officials ;  the  other  contains  items 
of  interest  to  business  men  and  women 
and  is  sent  to  those  who  have  requested 
that  their  names  be  put  on  our  mailing 
list. 

Response  to  Service 

On  the  whole,  the  growth  of  the  Busi- 
ness Department  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. Circulation  figures  for  the  second 
year  show  a  40  per  cent  increase  over  the 
figures  for  the  first  year  that  the  depart- 
ment was  in  operation.  The  number  of 
questions  asked,  is,  perhaps  a  truer  in- 
dex of  the  use  of  this  type  of  collection. 
Over  a  corresponding  period,  there  was 
approximately  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
this  phase  of  the  department's  activities. 
These  figures  are  scarcely  spectacular, 
but  they  seem  to  indicate  a  very  real 
growth  in  the  Library's  newest  depart- 
ment and  newest  service. 

But  entirely  aside  from  statistics,  there 
has  been  such  an  attitude  of  interest  and 
good-will  on  the  part  of  our  patrons, 
that  we  cannot  but  feel  encouraged.  We 
believe  that  not  only  are  we  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  two  groups  which 
the  department  was  designed  to  serve, 
but  we  are  doing  much  to  win  friends 
and  support  for  the  Library. 


NEWS  NOTES 

On  August  30  the  people  of  Calaveras 
County  voted  about  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  county  library. 
On  August  31  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
passed  the  necessary  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  Calaveras  County  Library, 
the  preliminary  resolution  of  intention 
having  been  passed  some  months  ago,  and 
final  action  delayed  in  order  to  get  an 
expression  from  the  voters.  Calaveras  is 
the  forty-eighth  California  county  to 
provide  county  library  service. 

i        -f        1 

The  Placer  County  Library,  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  January.  1937,  is 
about  to  start  service  to  schools.  Twenty- 
six  school  districts  have  .joined  the 
county  library,  turning  over  a  library 
fund  of  fifty  dollars  per  teacher.  There 
are  30  teachers  in  these  districts  and  so 
the  school  service  begins  with  a  fund  of 
$1500  for  tlie  first  year.  The  fine  spirit  of 
Co-operation  existing  between  the  school 
department  of  the  county,   represented 


by  Mrs.  Portia  Moss,  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  Mrs.  Arta  B.  Flood,  Rural 
Supervisor,  and  the  County  Librarian 
.Mrs.  Faye  Russell,  forms  a  splendid 
foundation  for  excellent  service  to  the 
schools. 


Clara  Dills,  San  Mateo  County  Libra- 
rian, took  her  vacation  attending  a  re- 
union of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School  graduates  in  Brooklyn  honoring 
the  retiring  director  of  the  school,  and 
followed  that  event  with  attendance  at 
the  American  Library  Association  meet- 
ing at  Kansas  City.  Incidentally,  while 
there,  she  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
County  and  Regional  Section  of  the  As- 
sociation for  which  she  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  program  at  the  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  next  year.  In  this  she  will 
have  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Singletary,  Santa  Clara  County  Libra- 
rian, who  was  elected  Secretarv. 


Roxie  Hall,  who  has  just  resigned  from 
the  Tehama  County  Library,  is  planning 
to  spend  the  month  of  October  in  New 
York,  after  which  she  will  return  to  Cal- 
ifornia. Evalyn  Peat,  assistant  in  the 
Xapa  County  Library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Miss  Hall  in  Tehama 
County. 


Bertha  Dubinski,  librarian  of  Monterey 
Public  Library,  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 20  to  Thor  Helium.  She  will  continue 
her  library  work. 


W.  W.  HEALEY 

NOTARY   PUBLIC 

Specializing    in    Depositions,    Using    only 
Court  Reporters 
Office   208  Crocker   Building;   GArfield    1346. 
Residence  450  17th  Ave.;  EVergreen  1560. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Quality 

SALTED  AND 

UNSALTED  NUTS 

for  Less 

Special  Prices  to  P.T.A.  and 
School  Gatherings 

Buddy  Squirrel's  Nut  Shop 

791  Market  Street 
(Next  to  California  Theater) 


Revised  Editions  of 


RUGG 


SOCIAL  SC  IENf  E  COURSE 

For    Junior    High    Schools 


Changing  Countries 
and  Changing  Peoples 

This  revised  edition  of  Book  II 
of  the  Rugg  course  gives  a  broad 
view  of  changes  in  living  outside  of 
the  United  States,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  Germany,  and  Japan 
taken  as  examples  of  industrial  civ- 
ilizations, and  India,  Russia,  China, 
Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile  as 
leading  agricultural  countries.  $1.88 

Other  revised  titles : 

I.  Our  Country  and  Our  Peo- 
ple $1.88 

III.  The  Conquest  of  America 

$1.88 

IV.  America's  March  Toward 

Democracy  $1.88 

V.  Introduction  to  Problems  of 

American  Culture  (Re- 
vised) In  preparation 

VI.  Changing  Governments  and 
Changing  Cultures  (New 
Edition)  $2.12 

Prices  Subject  to  Discount 


GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

45  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 

The  year's  work  began  under  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  Much  splendid 
pioneering  work  had  been  done  by  my 
predecessors.  My  immediate  predecessor, 
John  J.  Allen,  Jr.  of  Oakland,  had  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
cementing  happy  and  cordial  relation- 
ships with  the  educators  of  the  state.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  when  our 
organization  was  formed  it  was  viewed 
not  only  with  alarm  but  with  distinct 
suspicion  and  distrust  by  some  groups  in 
our  society.  It  took  no  small  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  effort  to  dissipate  this  feel- 
ing. Perhaps  it  is  not  all  gone.  The  task 
of  finally  relieving  the  atmosphere  of  the 
residue  of  that  sentiment  is  still  with  us. 

The  year's  work  has  been  most  pleas- 
ant' and  profitable.  Many  opportunities 
have  been  afforded  your  President  to 
present  the  work  of  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  prestige  of  our  Associa- 
tion has  not  suffered  by  frank  discus- 
sions of  issues,  even  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us.  It  is  believed  that  the 
educators  of  California  today  have  a  high 
regard  for  our  Association  and  the  work 
it  is  doing  and  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators in  carrying  forward  our  program. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  your 
President  was  honored  with  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  committee  having  to  do  with 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition,  but  be- 
cause of  the  distance  and  the  expense  of 
attending  committee  meetings,  our  for- 
mer President,  John  J.  Allen.  Jr.,  was 
asked  to  take  the  place  of  the  President 
on  the  committee  and  he  finally  agreed 
to  do  so. 

The  many  County  Superintendents 
contacted  during  the  course  of  the  year 
have  manifested  a  desire  to  work  with 
our  Association  and  many  of  them  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  work  tending  to  in- 
duce the  Districts  in  their  respective 
counties  to  join  our  Association.  As  time 
goes  on  more  County  Superintendents 
will  give  us  added  support  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  building  of  a  state-wide  and 
effective  organization,  which  will  be  able 
to  improve  the  administrative  work  of 
the  Governing  Boards. 


The  publications  of  our  Association,  to- 
wit,  the  annual  report  of  our  Conven- 
tions, the  Code  of  Ethics,  and  the  book- 
let containing  the  Code  of  Ethics,  Uni- 
form Rules  and  Regulations,  and  brief 
Digest  of  the  California  School  Law,  are 
doing  fine  service  in  bringing  home  to  the 
Trustees  a  realization  of  the  character 
and  responsibility  of  their  work.  Our 
arrangement  with  the  "Western  Journal, 
of  Education  affords  us  an  additional 
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medium  of  contact  with  educators  and 
trustees  which  is  invaluable.  These  pub- 
lications of  ours  must  be  improved  and 
extended  and  some  means  must  be  devel- 
oped by  which  we  can  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  Trustees  in  California 
and  into  the  hands  of  County  Superin- 
tendents and  District  Superintendents 
throughout  the  state.  The  Digest  of  Laws 
should  be  kept  up  to  date,  expanded  and 
re-arranged  from  time  to  time  to  make 
it  more  effective  and  more  serviceable. 


It  will  have  to  be  rewritten  and  re-ar- 
ranged following  each  session  of  the 
legislature. 

If  any  piece  of  work  done  by  our  As- 
sociation has  met  with  generally  popular 
favor,  it  is  the  adoption  of  our  Code  of 
Ethics.  It  is  doing  more  to  create  and 
develop  a  cordial  relationship  between 
Governing  Board  and  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  than  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  work  of  our  Association.  If 
teacher,  trustee  and  parent  can  see  in  the 
Code  of  Ethics  its  full  meaning  and  im- 
plication, we  shall  have  arrived  at  that 
stage  where  we  can  work  cooperatively 
with  that  instrument  as  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  our  mutual  negotiations. 

The  work  of  our  Secretary,  of  course, 
will  be  presented  in  detail  by  her,  but  we 
would  be  remiss  in  our  obligation  if  we 
did  not,  at  this  time,  take  occasion  to 
commend  her  for  her  untiring  and  ef- 
ficient effort  in  behalf  of  our  Association. 
Without  her  state-wide  acquaintance  and 
her  ability  to  make  proper  and  effective 
contacts,  we  could  not  make  the  success 
we  are  making.  Her  charming  personal- 
ity and  good  sense  and  consummate  tact 
pave  the  way  for  many  a  happy  advance 
of  our  work.  Perhaps,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  she  is  the  recognized  leader  of 
our  movement. 

An  expression  of  appreciation  is  due 
to  each  of  our  Directors  and  Committee- 
men for  the  cooperation  they  have  given 
during  the  year. 

The  future  of  our  work  will  depend 
upon  the  sanity  and  soundness  of  the 
judgment  exercised  in  developing  our 
contacts  throughout  the  state,  in  edu- 
cating the  public  to  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  our 
Association.  The  task  is  a  long  one.  It  is 
almost  like  climbing  Mt.  Everest.  It  will 
require  constant  frontal  attack  and  cease- 
less endeavor  to  reach  our  ultimate  goal. 
We  must  contact  and  recontact  all  classes 
and  groups  of  society,  in-order  to  educate 
them  to  an  understanding  of  the  demo- 
cratic implication  of  our  work. 

If  our  nation  is  to  continue  as  a  de- 
mocracy, its  school  system  must  be  run 
on  a  democratic  basis.  It  must  cultivate 
and  perpetuate  democratic  principles  of 
education.  The  School  Board  must  re- 
main the  means  of  contact  between  the 
public  and  the  educational  forces  of  the 
country.  Through  the  School  Board  the 
public  must  maintain  its  control  of  the 
schools.    There  is  no  natural  line  of  con- 
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flict  between  the  public,  the  School  Board 
and  the  educational  forces.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  and  occasion  for 
splendid  cooperation  and  unity  of  work 
and  objective.  Only  selfish  motives  and 
lack  of  proper  understanding'  of  these 
motives  and  objectives  can  interfere  with 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  public 
schools  on  a  democratic  basis. 

We  confidently  expect  the  schools  of 
tomorrow  to  be  better  than  the  schools 
of  today,  and  we  have  a  justifiable  pride 
in  desiring  to  have  a  part  in  that  im- 
provement which  we  so  earnestly  antici- 
pate and  look  forward  to. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
C.  S.  T.  A.  closed  its  sessions  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 5th.  Several  hundred  delegates  were 
present  during  the  three-day  conference, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  convention  dates 
included  the  two  last  holidays  of  the 
summer  months.  The  gathering  was  rep- 
resentative of  more  than  thirty  counties 
in  the  state,  delegates  including  school 
administrators  as  well  as  members  of 
governing  boards. 

One  general  session  was  planned  as  an 
innovation,  and  included  speakers  from 
several  widely  recognized  commercial 
groups  as  well  as  educators.  An  effort 
was  made  to  acquaint  the  audience  with 
recent  developments  in  certain  fields, 
scientific  as  well  as  commercial,  and  to 
show  the  possible  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  facilities.  This  program  was 
presented  because  of  the  recognized  need 
of  long-term  school  house  planning,  and 
the  desirablility  of  modernizing  out- 
moded school  buildings. 

Topics  under  discussion  included  the 
following  groups,  and  were  ably  handled 
by  the  various  speakers. 

"Proper   Schoolhouse   Planning" — 
Dr.  Chas.  Bursch,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning. 
"Education  and  the  Science  of  See- 
ing"— 

Mr.    Frank    A.    Hansen,    Director 
Western   Institute  of  Light   and 
Vision. 
"Proper  Seating  as  an   Aid  to    Pos- 
ture"— 

Mr.  R.  H.  Zimmermann,  American 
Seating  Company. 
"Visual  Aids  in  Classroom  Work" — 
.Miss  Mary  Clint  Irion,  Visual  Edu- 
cation Dept.,  L.  A.  County  Schools. 
"Distribution  of  Visual  Aids" — 


Mr.  Boyd  Rakestraw,  University  of 
California. 
"Modern  Facilities  in  Rural  Schools" 

Mr.  W.  H.   Kelly,  Deputy  Supt.  of 
Kern  County  Schools. 
"Improving  Education" — 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hummell,  Supt.  of  Schools 
Beverly  Hills. 
"The    Use    of    Radio     in    Classroom 

Work"— 

Mr.  K.  M.  Montgomery,  Prin.  Susan 
Dorsey  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Junior  Past 
President,  in  closing  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, paid  tribute  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Mueller, 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  President  of  the  Corona  Board  of 
Education,  who  died  recently  at  his  home 
after  a  brief  illness.  The  session  stood 
adjourned  in  honor  of  Mr.  Mueller. 

Recreational  Features  included  the 
Annual  Dinner  which  was  served  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club  Saturday  even- 
ing, after  which  Mr.  George  Bush,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  South  Pasadena, 
and  Mrs.  Bush  showed  motion  pictures 
in  color  of  their  recent  interesting  trip 
through  the  South  Seas  and  Australia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Kurtz  of  Buena 
Park  presented  musical  numbers  which 
were  greatly  enjoyed.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Educa- 
tion sightseeing  trips  were  arranged  for 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Motor  Driving  in  Secondary  Schools : 
At  the  Convention  last  year  a  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  programs  in  Cali- 
fornia High  Schools  be  amended  to  in- 
clude some  form  of  instruction  in  the 
handling  of  motor  vehicles.  As  a  recent 
state-wide  survey  showed  various  types 
of  instruction  being  given  with  variable 
success,  a  panel  discussion  was  arranged 
to  give  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of 
the  present  situation.  The  Berkeley 
Board  of  Education  has  sponsored  dur- 
ing the  past  year  an  intensive  course 
which  included  the  use  of  a  dual-control 
car  in  class  work.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
periment were  described  by  Dr.  Virgil 
E.  Dickson,  Superintendent,  who  also 
discussed  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
venture  and  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
students  so  instructed.  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent program  has  been  in  vogue  at  the 
Riverside  schools,  which  was  outlined  by 
Superintendent  Ira  C.  Landis.  Kern 
County  Union  High  School,  while  not  in- 
cluding the  use  of  a  dual-control  car, 
has  gone  farther  than  other  schools  in 
working  out  cooperative  plans  with  (lie 


Traffic  Division,  and  handles  large  num- 
bers of  students  each  semester  in  this 
particular  activity.  Mr.  Harry  W.Dren- 
nen  of  the  Bakersfield  faculty,  was  pres- 
ent and  gave  a  concise  description  of  this 
program.  As  a  result  of  this  discuss 
which  also  included  other  speakers,  a 
recommendation  will  be  made  by  this  As- 
sociation that  a  uniform  program  be  de- 
veloped, taking  into  consideration  the 
findings  of  the  various  types  of  experi- 
mental programs  which  have  been  in  ef- 
fect during  the  past  years,  and  recog- 
nizing the  advisability  of  making  such  a 
program  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  sizes  of  schools.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  any  recommendation 
shall  include  especial  emphasis  on  the 
three  C's,  Caution,  Cooperation  and 
Courtesy,  as  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  accidents  may  be 
charged  to  infractions  of  these  rules. 

Legislative  Program :  During  the  last 
afternoon  of  the  conference  a  Legislative 
Program  was  adopted  and  Resolutions 
passed  which  are  quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine.  The  city  of  Oakland  was 
chosen  for  the  -1939  Convention,  to  be 
held  during  the  month  of  September. 

-ft*  -3F  *  ^F  ^ 

Trustee  Institutes:  County  Superin- 
tendents who  may  be  planning  to  hold 
Fall  Institutes  for  their  Trustees,  are 
requested  to  advise  Mrs.  Porter  of  the 
chosen  dates,  and  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  speakers  from  this  Association 
as  soon  as  possible. 

#  #     #     #     # 

Western  Safety  Conference :  Mrs. 
Florence  Porter  has  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  Conference  of  the 
Western  Safety  Commission  at  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel  during  Septemher.  Sin- 
will  present  recommendations  for  safety 
instruction  in  secondary  schools  as  out- 
lined in  the  recent  C.S.T.A.  conference. 

#  *     #     #     * 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce.  Director  of  this  As- 
sociation, and  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education,  is  planning  to  at- 
tend the  National  Convention  of  the 
Public  School  Business  Officials  Assoeia- 
tion  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  October. 

#  #     *     »     » 

At  the  June  election  several  hundred 

new  trustees  were  elected  In  Serve  for  the 

coming  term.    An   efforl  has  been  made 
to   contact    cadi   of   these   new    trustees, 

and  to  place  in  their  hands  a  copy  of  the 

"Rules  &  Regulations"  Bulletin  issued 
by  this   Association.     Additional    copies 
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may  be  had  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

County  Unit  Chairmen:  During  the 
past  months  there  have  been  several  new 
County  Units  of  school  trustees  organ- 
ized, and  new  officers  have  been  selected 
in  other  units.  The  Executive  Secretary 
would  appreciate  it  if  each  County  Chair- 
man would  send  in  the  names  of  county 
officers  to  her  office  at  Bakersfield,  before 
the  first  of  October  if  possible. 

Fiscal  Year :  Attention  is  again  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association  operates  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  beginning  October  1st  of  each 
year,  and  ending  September  30th.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  statements 
for  dues  are  received,  as  it  is  essential 
that  clues  be  in  before  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Summer  Sessions:  During  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions  at  State  Colleges,  and  the 
University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University,  speakers  from  this  Associa- 
tion appeared  as  speakers  on  various 
Assembly  programs.  Recognizing  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  duties  which 
are  the  legal  burden  of  governing  boards, 
an  effort  was  made  to  present  these  ac- 
tivities in  a  general  discussion  of  Asso- 
ciation services,  so  that  teachers  may 
know  more  of  the  real  function  of  gov- 
erning boards. 

RESOLUTIONS 

TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 

TRUSTEES  ASSOCIATION 

In  Convention  Assembled 

(Sept.  3-5,  1938) 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  sub- 
mits for  your  consideration  and  action, 
the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  to  be  effective,  the  objectives 
of  the  association  should  be  few,  so  that 
our  efforts  may  be  centered  on  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Your  Committee  presents  for  your 
consideration  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolution  No.  I 

Whereas,  the  present  tax  structure  of 
California  is  producing  adequate  income 
for  the  support  of  our  public  schools,  and 

Whereas,  there  will  appear  on  the 
November  Ballot,  a  measure  winch  would 
repeal  the  State  Sales  Tax,  the  major 
source  of  our  State  Revenue  and 


Whereas,  this  measure  would  substi- 
tute for  the  Sales  Tax,  a  single  tax  upon 
land  only,  and 

Whereas,  this  single  tax  upon  land 
only  has  proven  impractical  and  will  fail 
to  produce  adequate  continuing  revenue 
to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the  schools, 

Now  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  California  School  Trustees  Associa- 
tion does  hereby  place  itself  on  record  as 
approving  the  Sales  Tax  as  an  equitable 
and  adequate  tax  and  as  opposing  its 
repeal,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
members  of  this  organization  be  urged 
to  use  their  influence  to  oppose  the  afore- 
mentioned proposition,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  known  as  proposition  No.  20  on 
the  ballot,  November  8,  1938. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  present  sales 
tax  and  substitute  the  single  tax,  pre- 
sents no  assurance  that  it  will  provide 
any  better  School  Tax  Revenues  than  are 
provided  under  the  present  tax  set-up. 
On  the  other  hand  it  presents  many  un- 
certainties and  grave  dangers  to  our 
school  revenues.  Under  the  present  tax 
set-up,  corporations  and  individuals 
holding  large  areas  of  land,  as  well  as 
the  small  land  owner  and  the  home 
owner,  pay  an  equitable  share  of  the  tax. 
The  single  tax  would  only  invite  a  tax 
strike  by  these  groups  and  probably 
would  disrupt  and  stop  the  flow  of  tax 
revenues  until  the  legal  questions  in- 
volved could  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Resolution  No.  II 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  sound 
public  credit  is  an  essential  element  of 
good  government,  and 

Whereas,  construction  and  equipment 
of  school  buildings  must  largely  be  fi- 
nanced with  obligations  secured  by 
pledge  of  public  credits,  to-wit :  School 
Bonds,  and 

Whereas,  the  Revenue  Bond  Act  of 
1937  contains  many  provisions  contrary 
to  sound  Governmental  procedure,  and 
would  jeopardize  the  only  source  of 
credit  available  to  public  schools  and 
other  non-revenue  public  institutions : 

Now  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  California  State  School  Trustees  As- 
sociation disapprove  the  Revenue  Bond 
Act  of  1937 ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  this 
Association  cooperate  with  other  organi- 
zations to  effect  the  repeal  of  the  Bond 
Revenue  Act  of  1937  by  voting  against 


it  on  the  referendum  on  the  November 
8,  1938,  ballot. 

The  Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1937,  ex- 
tends the  bonding  power  to  the  point 
where  the  bond  market  would  be  jeopar- 
dized and  probably  be  ruined.  The  power 
to  vote  bonds  is,  unless  carefully  limited, 
the  power  to  confiscate  and  destroy. 

Bonds  which  cannot  be  marketed  ex- 
cept at  great  discount,  invite  financial 
disaster  and  bankruptcy. 

In  the  present  political  situation  in 
California,  only  one-third,  approximat- 
ely, of  the  electorate  possesses  any  prop- 
erty xapon  which  taxes  may  be  levied  and 
certainly  collected.  A  law  which  would 
invite  or  even  permit  these  owning  no 
taxable  property  to  place  bond  liens 
against  property  owned  by  the  balance 
of  the  electorate,  without  the  consent  of 
at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  such 
property  owners,  would  afford  the  op- 
portunity for  the  expropriation  and  con- 
fiscation of  all  taxable  property.  Experi- 
mentation may  be  all  right,  but  the  "try 
anything  once"  slogan  should  not  be 
applied  to  suicidal  experiments,  because 
the  subject  seldom  lives  to  profit  by  the 
experiment. 

Resolution  No.  IV 

Whereas,  propaganda  is  now  being 
put  out  to  popularize  and  to  secure  legis- 
lative enactment  authorizing  grades 
room  teachers  to  hold  their  own  teachers 
conventions  under  their  own  absolute 
control  which  would  supplant  teachers 
institutes  as  now  provided  under  the  law, 
making  the  expense  of  the  conventions 
payable  out  of  the  State  School  Funds 
and; 

Whereas,  this  would  take  all  super- 
vision and  control  and  direction  of  teach- 
ers institutes  away  from  the  State  and 
County  School  authorities;  abolish  teach- 
ers institutes  and  the  only  connection  the 
state  would  have  with  the  matter  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  bill  when  pre- 
sented. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this 
convention  of  California  School  Trustees 
go  on  record  as  opposing  the  repeal  or 
amendment  of  the  State  law  as  it  now 
exists,  with  respect  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  teachers  institutes. 

Resolution  No.  V 

Whereas,  propaganda  is  being  ac- 
tively assimilated  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  teachers  Division  of  the  State 
Employment  Bureau  and  requiring 
School  Boards  to  report  on  vacancies  to 
such  bureau  and; 
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Whereas,  said  plan  would  open  the  ■ 
door  for  the  arbitrary  assignment  of 
teachers  to  positions  throughout  the 
State  without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
local  boards  and  without  consideration 
of  the  personal  fitness  of  the  teacher  to 
the  community  or  the  group  where  such 
teacher  is  to  be  employed,  robbing  local 
boards  of  the  right  of  selecting  local 
superintendents  and  Administrative  Of- 
ficers of  the  right  to  select  the  teaching 
personnel  for  their  schools. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
California.  School  Trustees  Association 
go  on  record  as  vigorously  opposed  to 
any  such  scheme  or  plan; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  its 
legislative  Committee  be  directed  to 
guard  carefully  against  the  passage  of 
any  legislation  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
establishment  of  Teachers  Hiring  Halls 
or  any  other  plan  of  employment  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  taking  from  local 
school  boards  and  superintendents  the 
right  of  selecting   teaching  personnel. 

Resolution  No.  VI 

Whereas,  many  school  districts  of  our 
state  that  have  borrowed  money  under 
terms  of  the  Greene  Bill  in  1933-1934  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstructing  earthquake 
damaged  buildings  are  now  about  to 
make  a  concerted  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  a  grant  equal  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  building  costs  involved  or  such 
other  financial  assistance  as  may  be  ob- 
tained, and 

Whereas,  These  school  districts  met 
with  unequal  consideration  in  compari- 
son to  many  other  districts  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Federal  grants  because  these  dis- 
tricts could  not  furnish  the  sponsor's 
share  of  the  building  costs  as  required 
and  were  therefore  denied  grants  while 
the  richer  districts  that  could  furnish 
the  sponsor's  contribution  received  Fed- 
eral grants  in  many  instances,  and 

Whereas,  Great  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance now  exists  in  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts since  it  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  districts  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  enough  money  each  year  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on 
a  large  emergency  loan, 

Now  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
this  state  association  in  convention  as- 
sembled does  hereby  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  relieve  these 
distressed  school  districts  that  were  com- 


pelled by  the  disaster  to  reconstruct 
many  school  buildings  by  making  a  45 
per  cent  grant  or  other  material  aid 
which  may  be  made  possible. 

Resolution  No.  VII 

Whereas,  many  small  California 
School  Districts  are  financially  unable 
to  provide  adequate  school  housing, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we 
pledge  our  support  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  will  meet  this  problem  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  such  dis- 
tricts based  upon  sound  school  financing 
and  the  accepted  practice  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Resolution  No.  VIII 

Whereas,  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  those  charged  with  the  responsibility, 
this  convention  has  been  an  outstanding 
success  from  every  standpoint, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we 
extend  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  success 
of  this  convention  and  especially  to  Presi- 
dent Aynsworth  and  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Porter,  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Clifton, 
County  Superintendent,  to  those  speak- 
ers who  have  contributed  so  generously 
to  our  program  not  forgetting  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Biltmore  Hotel  for 
their  hospitality  and  cooperation,  our 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation. 

With  high  appreciation  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  matters  to  this  committee,  We 
submit  the  foregoing  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mrs.  Marsa  E.  Voorhies 
C.  D.  Springer 
Fred  W.  Heath,  Chairman. 


RECENT  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION 

In  the  Case  of  Bellman,  a  minor,  vs. 
San  Francisco  High  School  District,  96 
Cal.  Decisions,  139  (July  26,  1938),  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  its  former  de- 
cision in  the  case,  sustaining  the  trial 
court's  action  giving  to  the  plaintiff 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  a  phys- 
ical education  class  in  a  San  Francisco 
High  School. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  make 
precarious  the  continuation  in  our  high 
schools  certain  features  of  physical  edu- 
cation work  such  as  tumbling,  trapeze, 
stunts  and  other  physical  activities  which 
are  dangerous  unless  executed  with  much 
skill.    Many  school  boards  are  directing 


that  the  physical  education  departments 
eliminate  all  hazardous  features  of  the 
physical  education  program.  To  whal  ex- 
tent it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  football, 
basketball  or  baseball  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  with 
that  decision  as  the  law,  insurance  rates 
will  sky-rocket  and  make  it  inadvisable 
to  continue  physical  education  programs 
along  the  lines  heretofore  directed. 

Good,  however,  comes  out  of  every  evil. 
A  good  physical  education  program  does 
not  necessarily  require  any  form  of  ex- 
ercise except  that  which  will  be  of  value 
in  after  life.  Much  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation work  engaged  in  appeals  to  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  but  has  no  practical 
value  in  subsequent  life.  Perhaps  the  de- 
cision will  require  us  to  take  a  saner  view 
of  the  work  to  be  done  along  physical 
education  lines.  If  so,  the  decision  has 
not  been  without  its  value. 

There  are  many  educators  who  have 
at  all  times  advocated  only  such  physical 
education  work  as  shall  tend  to  build 
constructively  for  the  future  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  children. 
Physical  exercises  which  can  be  carried 
on  in  subsequent  life  are  far  more  im- 
portant as  permanent  features  than  those 
physical  exercises  which  can  be  engaged 
in  only  by  agile  youth. 

Fixing   of    Salary  of  Permanent  Em- 
ployee of  School  District 

Where  the  governing  board  of  a  school 
district  offered  a  permanent  employee 
of  the  district  serving  as  a  teaching  prin- 
cipal a  certain  annual  salary,  which  of- 
fer was  rejected  by  the  employer,  the 
governing  board  of  the  district  was  not 
precluded  from  offering  such  employee  a 
higher  annual  salary.  No  contractual  re- 
lationship existed  at  the  time  between 
the  board  and  the  employee,  and  opinion 
No.  9877  of  the  Attorney  General,  hold- 
ing the  salary  of  an  employee  could  not 
be  increased  during  the  period  of  a  con- 
tractual relationship,  is  not  applicable. 
(A.G.O.  NS1135,  August  6,  1938). 

Liability  of  School  District  Property  for 
Reclamation  District  Assessments 
The  property  of  school  districts  is 
exempt,  under  section  1  of  Article  XIII 
of  the  California  Constitution  and  Polit- 
ical Code  section  3456c,  from  assess- 
ments levied  for  reclamation  districts 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  Political 
( lode  sections  3446  e1  seq.  I  AG.< ».  NS 
1123,  July  30,  1938). 
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A  Unit  on  China 

MARY  LINDSEY,  Teacher 
GLADYS  POTTER,  Principal 

The  following  unit  was  developed  by  a  group  of  children  of  an  average  age 
of  eleven  at  the  University  of  California  Elementary  Demonstration  School 
during  the  recent  summer  session.  Miss  Mary  Lindsey  is  Principal  of  the 
Wonderland  Avenue  School,  Los  Angeles.  She  had  visited  China  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1937,  mingling  with  Chinese  people,  taking  photographs,  and  studying 
the  Chinese  way  of  life  in  general. 


Certain  topics  were  anticipated  by  the 
teacher  as  those  which  would  naturally 
form  the  nucleus  of  any  study  of  the 
lives  and  culture  of  the  Chinese.  But  the 
sequence  and  inter-mixture  of  these  top- 
ics in  the  development  of  the  unit  had  to 
be  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  children.  While  the  plans  of  the 
teacher  were  sufficiently  flexible  to  per- 
mit this  plan  of  development,  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  exercise  a  careful 
guidance  which  would  ensure  a  well- 
rounded  study  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  her 
responsibility  to  provide  plentiful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  topics 
which  did  not  arise  incidentally  as  the 
unit  progressed. 

The  teacher's  first  consideration  was 
to  provide  a  stimulating  atmosphere 
which  would  induce  a  number  of  activi- 
ties leading  to  an  understanding  of  Chin- 
ese life,  culture,  and  contributions  to 
modern  life.  For  the  first  day  of  class, 
therefore,  an  environment  was  arranged 
which  reflected  the  life  of  China,  Chin- 
ese pottery  and  porcelains,  pictures  of 
porcelain  making  and  of  Chinese  designs, 
a  plaster  of  Paris  dish  mold,  a  potter's 
wheel,  decorative  screens,  and  a  variety 
of  books  and  magazines  were  part  of  the 
room  display. 

The  children  were  given  a  brief  ex- 
ploration period  in  which  they  became 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  with 
their  surroundings,  talking  naturally 
about  the  things  which  were  of  special 
interest  to  them.  The  children 's  curiosity 
was  further  aroused  when  the  teacher 
read  a  story  of  the  origin  of  porcelain 
in  China,  "Pies  of  the  Princess."  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  teacher  in- 
vited mention  of  other  contributions 
from  China  besides  porcelain.  It  de- 
veloped that  the  children  had  heard,  at 
least,  of  the  origin  of  several  other  things 
such  as  silk,  paper,  printing,  the  compass, 
and  gunpowder.  These  were  listed  for 
future  investigation. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  porcelain 
led  the  children  to  a  natural  interest  in 


further  investigation  of  the  dish  mold, 
pictures  and  porcelains.  The  children 
asked  many  questions,  about  the  differ- 
ence between  hand  and  mold  pottery, 
how  the  mold  was  made,  how  the  various 
pieces  of  pottery  were  made  (by  hand  or 
mold),  how  color  and  design  were  ap- 
plied, the  significance  of  designs,  where 
the  dishes  used  in  our  own  homes  today 
are  made,  etc.  The  children  responded 
readily  to  the  teacher's  suggestion  that 
they  make  dishes  of  their  own.  Their  in- 
terest made  them  eager  to  enter  upon  the 
research  period  of  reading  to  find  an- 
swers to  questions  that  arose  in  the 
period  of  discussion.  Following  the  re- 
search period  teacher  and  pupils  came 
together  to  share  information  gained,  to 
outline  information,  and  to  plan  the  mak- 
ing of  clay-  cores  for  molds.  In  addition 
to  books  containing  needed  information, 
the  teacher  provided  mimeographed 
reading  material  on  porcelain  making 
and  directions  for  making  a  dish  mold. 
The  children  were  told  that  later  in  their 
work  they  would  have  the  privilege  of 
visiting  a  ceramics  factory. 

Development  of  the  Unit 

The  making  of  pottery  by  hand  led 
to  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  crafts- 
man in  China  in  general :  articles  made, 
processes  involved,  and  the  life  in  the 
guilds.  A  comparison  was  made  of  guild 
life  and  factory  life.  The  discussion  of 
guild  life  led  to  a  consideration  of  other 
phases  of  life  in  China :  village  farm  life, 
the  crops  raised,  methods  used,  tools  em- 
ployed, obstacles  encountered;  family 
life,  its  effect  on  social  and  political  life ; 
food;  clothing,  materials  used  and  why, 
styles,  study  of  cotton  and  silk ;  homes  of 
the  Chinese,  materials  used,  style  of 
architecture  and  reasons  for  it ;  gates, 
bridges,  and  walls  in  China ;  the  geogra- 
phy of  China,  mountains,  rivers,  and  val- 
leys, and  how  they  have  conditioned  the 
lives  of  the  Chinese  people;  the  history 
of  the  Chinese ;  recreation,  the  theater, 
festivals  and  ceremonies;  literature  and 
poetry,  art  and  music  in  China;  religion, 
pagodas  and  temples;  China's  problems 


and  her  relation  with  the  world.  Com- 
parisons were  made  of  corresponding 
phases  of  Chinese  and  American  life. 

Research  and  Skills 

Some  of  the  problems  which  arose  in 
the  course  of  the  unit  and  which  required 
research  for  their  solution  were : 

Why  are  certain  parts  of  China  so 
crowded  ? 

Why  do  so  many  people  live  all  their 
lives  on  the  water  ? 

Why  do  the  Chinese  continue  to  ride 
in  such  old-fashioned  methods  ? 

Why  do  the  people  of  Southern  China 
eat  so  much  more  rice  than  those  of 
Northern  China? 

Why  was  the  great  wall  built? 

Why  don't  we  raise  silk  worms  in 
America  ? 

Why  are  there  so  few  animals  in 
China  ? 

Why  don 't  the  Chinese  use  machinery 
to  do  their  work  in  place  of  doing  it  by 
hand? 

Why  are  there  so  many  famines  in 
China? 

Why  don 't  the  people  use  wool  in  place 
of  so  many  coats  of  cotton  ? 

Why  have  there  always  been  so  many 
wars  in  China? 

Why  has  China  been  so  slow  in  chang- 
ing her  methods  of  living? 

Finding  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these  provided  drill  in  both  reading 
and  language  skills.  The  children  had 
constant  practice  in  the  use  of  bibliog- 
raphies, tables  of  content,  indices,  the 
dictionary,  and  all  kinds  of  reference  ma- 
terial. They  learned  to  verify  hypotheses 
in  problem  solving,  to  select  main  points 
in  an  article,  to  take  notes  from  reading, 
to  skim  for  direct  answers  to  specific 
questions,  to  organize  facts  in  outline 
form,  and  to  summarize.  Each  child  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  sharing  information 
he  had  found  with  the  whole  group. 
Learning  the  correct  procedure  in  the 
making  of  dish  molds  and  block  prints 
afforded  much  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion, for  cooperative  work  and  for  the 
sharing  of  experience. 

Research  work  involved,  not  only  read- 
ing a  variety  of  books  and  magazines,  but 
studying  maps,  pictures,  charts  and 
graphs;  examining  exhibits  and  Chinese 
objects;  talking  to  people  who  had 
needed  information;  looking  at  moving 
pictures,  still  films',  and  slides ;  going  on 
excursions  to  gain  first-hand  informa- 
tion,   clarifying    ideas    by    construction 
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work    and    performing    various    experi- 
ments. 

Practice  was  provided,  too,  in  writing 
and  giving-  reports,  in  writing  letters,  in 
learning  to  spell  needed  words,  in  im- 
proving sentence  structure  and  para- 
graphing. Each  occasion  for  such  prac- 
tice arose  naturally  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  unit ;  after  a  visit  to  a  ceramics 
factory,  for  example,  the  children  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  person  who  had 
made  the  trip  possible.  Much  care  was 
taken  to  use  not  only  the  proper  form 
of  heading,  salutation,  ending,  etc.,  but 
the  "specific"  word  and  apt  phrasing. 
The  children  read  their  letters  aloud  and 
the  group  offered  constructive  criticism. 
In  this  way  the  letters  became  genuine 
expressions  of  appreciation  and  of  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  excursion. 

Excursions 

When  the  work  of  making  pottery  was 
well  under  way,  the  children  visited  a 
Berkeley  pottery  factory  to  compare 
their  own  work  with  actual  commercial 
processes.  They  learned  more  about  the 
difference  between  hand  and  mold  pot- 
tery, color  and  design.  They  returned  to 
their  own  work,  eager  to  apply  what  they 
had  learned  and  to  produce,  as  nearly  as 
they  could,  pottery  equal  to  that  which 
they  had  seen  made  in  the  commercial 
factory. 

In  a  trip  to  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, the  children  visited  the  Chinese 
shops,  saw  a  play  in  a  Chinese  theater — 
thus  gaining  more  background  for  a  play 
which  they  hoped  themselves  to  produce 
— and  visited  steamship  docks  to  see 
cargo  coming  from  and  going  to  the 
Orient. 

Creative  and  Construction  Experiences 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  unit  the 
children  made  exhibits  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, painted  pictures  depicting  various 
phases  of  Chinese  life,  and  wrote  letters 
and  reports.  They  made  rhythmic  inter- 
pretations of  such  subjects  as :  harvesting 
rice,  grinding  grain,  and  water  buf- 
faloes wading  through  muddy  fields. 
Later  in  the  unit  they  were  able  to  design 
and  make  block  prints  and  to  carve  Chi- 
nese figures  from  wood.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren learned  Chinese  songs,  with  their 
quaint,  gently  humorous,  "little  pic- 
ture" quality,  and  one  of  the  girls  was 
inspired  to  compose  a  song  based  on  the 
Chinese  five-tone  scale. 

The  primary  construction  experience 
was  the  building  of  a  Chinese  hut.  The 
children  felt   that   it   would  be  easy  to 


build  and  that  it  would  be  typical  of  a 
Chinese  farming  community.  They  made 
careful  plans  before  they  went  to  work, 
deciding  that  classroom  space  would  per- 
mit the  building  of  a  hut  ten  feet  long, 
six  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  and 
estimating  lumber  needed.  The  class  was 
divided  into  groups,  and  definite  work 
assigned  to  each.  Pour  boys  put  up  the 
frame  and  three  were  responsible  for  the 
walls.  Others  looked  after  roofing  ma- 
terial. The  girls  helped  in  the  sewing  of 
rice  sacks  that  were  used  for  the  walls. 
For  furnishing  the  children  used  two 
wooden  benches  and  a  narrow  table. 

Other  construction  activities  were  the 
building  of  a  sedan  chair,  and  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  the  making  of  coolie  coats 
and  Chinese  hats.  All  of  these  construc- 
tion activities  provided  occasions  for  the 
practice  of  arithmetical  processes.  There 
was  practice  in  measurement  in  erecting 
the  frame  of  the  hut,  in  making  doors, 
windows,  the  wheel-barrow  and  the  sedan 
chair.  Amount  and  cost  of  materials  had 
to  be  estimated  for  the  building  projects 
as  well  as  for  the  making  of  Chinese 
costumes. 

The  Culminative  Experience 
Early  in  the  development  of  the  unit 
the  children  had  undertaken  to  dramatize 
the  story  of  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper 
Yantze.  This  first  attempt  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  children  because  their 
reading  background,  and  understanding 
of  Chinese  life,  was  not  sufficient.  It  was 
their  desire  to  have  a  play  built  around 
the  life  of  Young  Fu  that  made  the  chil- 
dren eager  to  read  widely  about  farm, 
village  and  city  life,  family  life  and 
aesthetic  interests  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Their  dialogue  was  not  to  be  memorized 
but  spontaneous,  growing  naturally  out 
of  their  reading  and  the  various  creative 
and  construction  experiences  which  they 
had  had.  The  urge  to  dramatize  became 
the  motivating  interest  of  all  the  children 
did.  Because  they  had  realized  their  lack 
of  information  and  background  they  set 
about  getting  what  they  needed. 

All  of  the  construction  experiences  in 
which  the  children  had  participated — 
supplied  the  stage  properties  for  their 
dramatization,  a  portrayal  of  Chinese 
family  life.  The  play  involved  a  meal 
in  the  hut  with  conversations  about  crops 
and  family  affairs.  Then  came  prepara- 
tions for  a  boat  trip.  The  children  used 
a  table  for  a  boat  and  a  rice  sack  for  a 
sail.  The  boat  was  pushed  along  with  a 
bamboo  pole.  As  they  made  the  trip  the 
children  talked  of  the  country  they  were 


passing  through,  the  houses,  people, 
crops,  Chinese  legends.  At  the  end  of 
the  boat  trip  they  found  occasion  to  use 
the  wheel-lmrrow  and  sedan  chair  for 
transportation.  The  imaginative  response 
of  the  children  in  this  play  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
pressive was  their  critical  evaluatior  of 
their  own  efforts. 

Outcomes  of  the  Unit 

Through  participation  in  this  series  of 
experiences  related  to  the  life  of  China. 
the  children  gained,  first  of  all,  an  under- 
standing of  why  and  how  the  Chinese 
live  as  they  do,  what  their  social  develop- 
ment has  been  and  what  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion has  contributed  to  modern  life.  Com- 
parison and  contrast  of  Chinese  culture 
with  American  led  the  children  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  own.  Out  of 
the  comparison  of  cultures  grew  the  un- 
derstanding that  all  peoples  of  the  world 
are  essentially  alike  in  their  needs  and 
different  only  in  the  way  in  which  they 
meet  those  needs  as  a  result  of  environ- 
mental conditions.  The  interdependence 
of  the  world  and  the  necessity  for  friend- 
ly relations  among  nations  became  more 
evident. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  general  un- 
derstandings the  children  gained  certain 
technical  information,  and  specific  skills 
and  abilities.  They  learned  of  the  proc- 
esses involved  in  changing  raw  materials 
into  usable  products  and  of  the  activities 
workers  engage  in  to  this  end.  They 
learned  to  attack  problems,  "to  think 
through"  them,  and  to  make  adequate 
decisions;  the  building  of  the  hut,  for 
example,  involved  the  construction  of  a 
door  with  a  rather  intricate  pulley  sys- 
tem, a  problem  which  was  at  first  per- 
plexing, but  which  the  children  finally 
solved.  The  solution  of  problems  in- 
creased ability  to  gather  pertinent  ma- 
terial, organize  data,  and  share  findings: 
to  participate  in  group  discussions,  make 
worthwhile  contributions,  listen  cour- 
teously, evaluate  information  and  reach 
conclusions. 

The  successful  use  of  books  as  tools 
increased  appreciation  of  them  and  re- 
spect for  authenticity.  The  making  of 
block-prints,  Chinese  costumes,  and  the 
painting  of  Chinese  scenes  increased 
sensitivity  to  form,  color  and  design. 
The  experience  in  dramatization  in- 
creased capacity  for  imaginative  re- 
sponse, and  the  power  to  evaluate  indi- 
vidual effort.  Throughoul  all  their  activi- 
ties the  children  grew  in  their  ability 
to  work  and  play  together  harmoniously. 
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Summer  Sessions  in  the  Bay 

Region 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

From  July  11  to  22  the  School  Execu- 
tives' Eighth  Annual  Conference  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  California  Summer  Session.  The  plan 
of  the  conference  provided  for  a  series 
of  ten  sessions  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon 
and  ten  sessions  from  1 :30  p.m.  to  3 :30 
p.m.  in  which  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  school  executives  were  presented 
and  discussed  by  specially  qualified  in- 
structors. This  intensive  two  weeks '  ses- 
sion was  held  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  many  superintendents  and  high 
school  principals  find  it  difficult  to  stay 
away  from  their  duties  for  the  full  dura- 
tion of  regular  summer  sessions. 

Lecturers  included  many  members  of 
the  University  of  California  faculty  to- 
gether with  several  visiting  instructors 
and  members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Visiting  instructors  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  were :  Michael 
Demiashkevich,  Professor  of  Education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Professor  of  Social 
Philosophy,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work;  Vernon  Jones,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Educational  Psychology,  Clark 
University;  Winifred  E.  Bain,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia;  Thomas  C.  Holy,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  Research,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Julia.  L.  Hahn,  Division  Super- 
vising Principal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  who  took  part  in  the  confer- 
ence were :  Helen  Heffernan,  John  C. 
Beswick,  Hughes  M.  Blowers,  Willis  M. 
Kenealy,  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Mabel  F.  Gif- 
ford,  and  Ivan  R.  Waterman. 

Problems  discussed  ranged  all  the  way 
from  basic  educational  philosophy  to 
school  housing.  They  included :  problems 
of  administration,  supervision,  person- 
nel, guidance,  and  textbook  evaluation. 
Recent  findings  were  reported  in  the 
fields  of  reading,  speech  improvement 
and  in  vocational,  adult,  and  business 
education.  There  was  much  discussion 
of  the  activity  versus  the  subject-ordered 
curriculum. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hart  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Peter- 


son, School  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  were  the  directors  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Elementary  Demonstration  School, 
begun  in  the  1937  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  California,  was  conducted 
again  this  summer  with  Dr.  John  A. 
Hockett  as  director,  Helen  Heffernan  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  as 
associate  director,  and  Gladys  L.  Potter 
as  principal  of  the  school.  Serving  again 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Demonstration 
School  were  Edith  Redit  and  Edna  Even- 
son,  who  taught  at  the  first  session.  Other 
members  of  the  faculty  were :  Edna 
Pageler,  Ethel  A.  Ahlport,  Edna  Even- 
son,  Coree  P.  Josephson,  Louise  Asplund, 
Mary  Lindsey,  Edith  Redit,  Emily  Roth- 
lin,  Vivian  Borgman. 

About  150  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  school.  While  many  of  the  children 
came  from ' '  campus ' '  families,  they  were 
by  no  means  an  entirely  homogeneous 
group.  Many  of  them  were  from  out  of 
the  state,  and  they  represented  a  variety 
of  social  groups.  Most  of  the  children, 
however,  had  come  from  the  "typical 
public  school"  which  still  tends  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  John  A.  Hockett  to  support  the 
traditional  chronological  curriculum. 
The  average  number  of  observers  attend- 
ing the  school  daily  was  about  250.  There 
was  close  cooperation  between  parents 
and  teachers  at  the  Demonstration  School 
this  season.  P.T.A.  meetings  were  held 
regularly.  Most  parents  were  enthusias- 
tic about  the  newer,  stream-lined  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  gratified  to  see  the 
evidences  of  growth  in  their  children. 


One  of  the  most  controversial  subjects 
of  conversation  among  members  of  the 
University  of  California  summer  session 
was  the  proposed  "20-80"  plan  of  or- 
ganization. Among  the  more  earnest 
debaters  "20-80"  became  as  contentious 
a  slogan  as  "54-40  or  fight."  The  new 
system,  planned  to  go  into  effect  in  the 
fall  of  1939,  would  divide  the  student 
body  into  two  groups,  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  entrance  tests.  Highly  intelli- 
gent students — thought  to  include  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  student 
body — would  be  given  the  benefit  of  close 


association  with  the  faculty,  greater  par- 
ticipation in  laboratory  work  and  in 
other  forms  of  individual  endeavor.  The 
other  eight  per  cent — assumed  to  be  in- 
terested only  in  a  general  smattering  of 
education — would  attend  lecture  courses 
wholly,  reading  books  and  writing  papers 
as  always,  but  rarely  having  personal 
contacts  with  instructors  or  the  chance 
for  individual  development. 

Chief  objections  to  the  plan  were  sum- 
marized by  Eduard  Christian  Lindeman, 
visiting  instructor  from  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Lindeman  thought,  it  would  be  ' '  ut- 
terly impossible  to  make  such  a  distinc- 
tion" in  the  student  body.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  attempt  such  a  division  before 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  and  even 
then  a  variety  of  analytical  tests  would 
not  be  a  sufficiently  reliable  means  of 
grouping.  But  even  with  this  difficulty 
removed  Mr.  Lindeman  felt  that  the  plan 
defeated  the  whole  purpose  of  education 
today  which,  as  he  saw  it,  required  more 
participation,  more  chance  for  individual 
growth,  more  personal  contacts  than  ever 
before. 


#     #     # 


Mr.  Lindeman,  asked  what  most  defi- 
nite impressions  he,  as  an  Easterner,  had 
received  at  the  University,  said  that  he 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  general  philosophic  point  of  view  on 
the  campus  was  not  pragmatic,  as  he 
would  have  expected  in  a  "Dewey- 
minded"  state,  but  that  emphasis  was 
still  on  metaphysics  rather  than  on  the 
social  dynamics  which  Mr.  Lindeman 
himself  teaches.  He  found,  for  example, 
that  the  national  labor  movement,  now 
accepted  in  the  east  as  the  inevitable 
order  of  things,  was  either  ignored  or 
opposed  by  a  good  many  people  enrolled 
at  the  University.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  found  that  the  current  of  Anti-Semi- 
tism which  is  strong  in,  the  east  was 
scarcely  noticeable  in  the  west. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  promise  of  a  unique  program  of 
opportunity  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  was 
generously  fulfilled  during  the  Mills 
Summer  Session.  Besides  the  concerts 
and  instruction  given  by  visiting  mu- 
sicians, a  dance  workshop,  conducted  by 
Lester  Horton,  a  dance  concert  given  by 
Bonnie  Bird,  a  student  of  Martha 
Graham,  and  lectures  on  the  dance  by 
distinguished  interpreters  made  a  pro- 
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gram  of  valuable  experience  in  this  field' 
of  art.  Leon  Kroll,  the  New  York  painter, 
contributed  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
his  work  and  headed  the  art  staff  of  the 
summer  session. 

Dr.  Lois  Hayden  Meek,  vice  president 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
and  Professor  of  Education  at  Columbia 
University,  directed  at  Mills  one  of  four 
"workshops"  conducted  this  summer  by 
the  Progressive  Education  Association  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  workshop  consisted  of  a  group  of 
selected  participants  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  curriculum  materials  in 
their  subject  fields. 

One  hundred  ten  teachers  attended  the 
workshop.  Of  this  number  seventeen 
were  staff  members.  Many  came  from 
Ohio  State  University  because  this  insti- 
tution has  been  the  center  for  eight  years 
of  study  in  progressive  education.  Other 
faculty  members  came  from  Wisconsin, 
Mills  College,  Elon  College,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  few  of  the  experimental  high 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  workshop  worked 
from  8  :30  in  the  morning  to  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon,  each  person  centering 
on  the  particular  phase  or  problem  of  the 
curriculum  in  which  he  or  she  was  inter- 
ested. The  faculty  members  adjusted 
their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
"students."  These  students  came  from 
many  states  and  represented  the  best 
schools  of  the  west  coast  and  others  as 
far  east  as  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas.  Dur- 
ing the  six  weeks  session  the  workshop 
developed  a  report  from  the  different  de- 
partments; copies  of  this  report  are  now 
available  at  the  Progressive  Association 
office,  310  West  90th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions held  at  Mills  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  from  June  21  to  July  1.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  Dr. 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  Dr.  J.  Anton  de 
Haas,  and  Miss  Muriel  Lester.  Dean 
Rusk  of  Mills  College  led  a  seminar  in 
international  relations  during  the  insti- 
tute and  for  two  weeks  following. 


for  in-service  teachers,'  both  men  and 
women.  The  majority  of  the  summer 
students  have  been  members  of  the  teach- 
ing orders  who  staff  the  parochial  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Of  re- 
cent years  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  held  on  the  San 
Rafael  campus  a  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of 
the  University's  summer  session.  A  fac- 
ulty from  the  university  has  offered 
courses  for  graduate  study  and  has  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  Dominican  summer  school  is;  dis- 
tinguished as  the  only  campus  in  the  bay 
region  visited  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  his  recent  trip  to 
the  west  coast.  President  Roosevelt,  early 
in  his  first  administration,  received  from 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
So  it  was  in  a  sense  as  an  alumnus  wel- 
comed by  his  alma  mater  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt paused  in  his  crowded  program  to 
receive  the  loyal  good  wishes  of  faculty 
and  students  on  the  Dominican  campus. 
The  scene  was  all  the  more  picturesque 
for  the  presence  in  the  gala  crowd  of  the 
sober  habits  of  not  less  than  fifteen  dif- 
ferent teaching  orders,  whose  represent- 
atives from  many  states  in  the  union 
mingled  with  the  lay  students  to  do  honor 
to  the  nation's  head. 


DOMINICAN  COLLEGE 

Among  the  interesting  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  Bay  Region  was  that  of  the 
Dominican  College  at  San  Rafael.  This 
college  for  many  years  has  offered  sum- 
mer courses  conducted  by  its  own  faculty. 
The  courses  have  been  specially  planned 


DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 

At  Stanford  University  the  climax  of 
the  year  in  the  School  of  Education  is 
the  mid-summer  Conference  week.  This 
year  the  sixth  annual  Conference  was 
held,  July  6-10,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
theme  ' '  Social  Education. ' '  The  general 
conference  was  preceded  by  a  two  day 
conference  on  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, conducted  by  the  university  and  the 
California  Association  for  Childhood 
Education. 

The  conference  week  brought  to  the 
Stanford  campus  "in  person"  a  distin- 
guished group  whose  names  are  house- 
hold words  in  the  contemporary  national 
scene.  Since  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  social  education,  speakers  were  not 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  profession 
of  teaching.  They  included  men  who 
spoke  for  social  groups  apart  from  the 
strictly  defined  educational  field.  But 
their  very  presence  at  this  meeting  was 
an  eloquent  reminder  that  in  the  true 
conception  of  education  no  field  of  human 
experience  is  alien.  The  teacher  can  be 
trusted  to  be  a  teacher  only  in  so  far  as 
he  is  aware  of  the  many-sided  social  com- 


plex and  is  able  to  interpret  its  implica- 
tions for  education'. 

Outstanding  among  I  In-  visiting  speak- 
ers was  Lewis  M  urn  ford,  who  has  perhaps 
dime  more  to  present,  the  facts  and  prob- 
lems of  our  technical  civilization  than 
any  other  living  writer.  On  every  oc- 
casion on  which  he  spoke  large  and  ab- 
sorbed audiences  were  carried  to  a  moun- 
tain top  vision  of  our  land,  in  our  day. 
In  forum  sessions  Mr.  Mumford,  after  his 
formal  speech,  was  vigorously  challenged 
by  the  teacher  audience  to  state  the  im- 
plications of  his  philosophy  to  teaching 
situations. 

Daniel  C.  Murphy,  veteran  leader  in 
the  labor  organizations  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Almon  E.  Roth,  leader  among  ship- 
ping and  waterfront  employers,  pre- 
sented the  problems  of  "Cooperation  of 
Management  and  Labor  in  Industry," 
and  an  intensely  interested  audience  of 
school  people  was  quick  to  respond  to  the 
invitations  for  questions  and  comment. 
Winifred  V.  Richmond,  psychologist  in 
a  government  hospital  at  Washington, 
D.  O,  presented  facts  about  personality 
that  were  promptly  applied  by  a  teacher 
audience  to  teacher  problems. 

So  through  a  crowded  six  days  school 
people  from  all  over  the  west  stepped 
over  the  boundaries  of  their  own  work 
to  view  it  in  relation  to  our  contempo- 
rary national  life.  The  experience  was 
so  exhilarating  that  current  comment 
seems  to  have  accorded  the  1938  Confer- 
ence a  four  star  rating. 

California  and  the  West  Coast  was  as 
always  represented  by  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  our  school  world.  Distinguished 
visiting  schoolmen  included  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Lois  Hayden  Meek, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
William  F.  Ogburn,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

#     #     *     # 

Just  as  the  Education  Conference  cen- 
tered its  discussions  on  the  social  aspects 
of  contemporary  American  life,  the 
Drama  division  also  chose  for  the  sum- 
mer theme  American  life  ;>.s  interpreted 
through   the  arts  of  the  theater. 

Stanford  is  already  famous  for  its  Me- 
morial Hall,  witli  its  large  theater  and 
little  theater  and  its  complete  equipmenl 
fin'  teaching  and  practicing  all  the  allied 
arts  of  the  theater.  Summer  session 
courses  this  vear  brought  a  large  increase 
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of  students  to  the  Division  of  Speech  and 
Drama.  The  teaching  staff  was  increased 
to"  nine  faculty  members. 

A  large  number  of  successful  produc- 
tions were  given.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting were  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Ca- 
mille  in  Roaring  Camp, ' '  and  ' '  Gringo 's 
Gamble. ' '  The  two  last  are  episodes  from 
early  California  history. 

The  Stanford  Drama  Festival  is  a  week 
in  which  the  public  shares  with  students 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  through  lec- 
tures, recitals,  exhibits  and  readings  for 
enriched  enjoyment  of  plays  presented. 
Part  of  the  thrill  of  the  Festival  is  the 
award  of  the  Maxwell  Anderson  prize 
for  the  best  verse  drama  submitted  dur- 
ing the  summer.  "John  Brown"  by 
Kirke  Mechem  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  won 
the  coveted  award  this  summer.  This 
drama,  and  its  two  nearest  competitors, 
were  given  fine  presentations,  and  audi- 
ences had  an  opportunity  to  cast  ballots 
indicating  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  verdict  of  the  judges. 
#     #     *     #     # 

An  addition  to  the  program  of  the 
division  this  summer  was  a  clinic  for 
speech  correction,  conducted  by  Virgil  A. 
Anderson.  Some  65  students  were  treated 
with  most  satisfactory  results. 


/"because  it 

defines    for 

me  all  the  most 

commonly   used 

'  words  in  speaking, 

reading  and  writing.' 


STUDENTS  agree  wiih  teachers,  secre- 
taries, editors,  that  Webster's  Colle- 
giate is  the  best  desk-size  dictionary. 
Abridged  irom  the  "Supreme  Authority" 
— WEBSTEH'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, Second  Edition.  110,000  Entries. 
1,800  Illustrations;  1,300  Pages.  $3.50  to 
$8.50,  depending  on  bindings.  Purchase 
of  your  bookdealer  or  direct  from  pub- 
lishers. Write  for  FREE  Quiz  and  Picture 
Game.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  000  Broad- 
way, Springfield,  Mass. 


The  New  WEBSTER'S 

COLLEGIATE i 


THE  SHOWBOAT  THEATER 

By  Doriece  Colle 

Division  of  Drama, 

University  of  Washington 

A  picturesque  point  of  interest  to  visitors 
in  Seattle  is  the  "Showboat,"  apparently 
tied  up  to  the  shore  on  the  edge  of  the 
beautiful  campus  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  green  lawns  of  this 
campus  slope  down  to  Lake  Union,  fam- 
ous as  the  practice  course  of  the  renown 
crews  which  have  so  often  carried  the 
university's  colors  to  national  victories. 
The  lovely  forested  lake  now  makes  a 
new  bid  for  fame  as  the  setting  for  a 
novel  drama  project. 

The  Drama  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  is  about  to  open 
its  next  great  adventure  in  education — 
the  Showboat  Theater.  Each  new  project 
has  served  a  triple  purpose :  giving  the 
students  of  drama  practical  experience 
in  the  art  and  business  of  production; 
giving  the  public  interesting  and  quali- 
tative1 entertainment ;  and  setting  prece- 
dents and  monuments  for  this  university 
in  drama. 

Projects  have  been  fulfilled  in  over- 
lapping sequence.  The  now  nationally 
famous  Penthouse  Theater  was  the  first 
to  present  plays  on  the  four-sided  stage. 
This  novel  means  of  presentation  offered 
an  admirable  setting  for  the  production 
of  modern  Broadway  comedies,  especi- 
ally the  drawing-room  type.  Such  was 
the  popularity  of  this  theater  that  dates 
were  sold  out  through  the  month  of  June 
early  last  October. 

Another  laboratory  theater  which  spe- 
cialized in  the  production  of  the  classic 
or  "costume"  type  of  play  was  the  Stu- 
dio Theater.  Both  these  show-houses  were 
located  off  the  campus  in  the  busy  Uni- 
versity Commercial  District.  Both  were 
discontinued  this  spring,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  Showboat.  However,  these 
theaters  served  their  temporary  purpose 
well,  since  a  number  of  former  players 
have!  graduated  to  positions  in  teaching 
and  professional  drama  (the  foremost  be- 
ing, of  course,  Frances  Farmer,  star  of 
last  season's  Broadway  success,  "Golden 
Boy").  Fields  other  than  acting  have 
been  opened  to  students  also,  since  all 
technical  work,  designs,  property  and 
office  work  is  carried  on  by  registered 
university  students  and  teachers. 

The  study  of  the  theater  has  been  vivi- 
fied by  the  model  theaters  constructed  by 
the  W.  P.  A.  as  a  project  for  the  Division 
of  Drama.  These  interesting  models  are 
replicas  of  period  theaters  extending 
from    the    Theater    of    Dioneus    of    the 


Acropolis  of  Athens,  5th  Century  B.  C. 
to  the  18th  Century  Drury  Lane  theater 
of  London.  Exhaustive  research  and  deli- 
cate carvings,  inlays,  relief  and  statuary 
went  into  the  construction  of  these  min- 
iatures. 

A  puppetry  group  has  produced  both 
hand  and  string  puppet  interpretations 
of  such  favorites  as  "Snow  White," 
"Aladdin",  and  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." Puppet  shows  are  given  each 
week  throughout  the  school  year  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  churches,  and  club- 
rooms.  The  educational  value  of  these 
marionette  shows  has  been  attested  by 
the  fact  that  grade  school  performances 
have  been  made  through  arrangement 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Schools 
of  Seattle.  Students  of  the  drama  de- 
partment do  all  the  work,  including  the 
making  of  puppet  figures. 

The  Drama  Library  is  a  constant  proj- 
ect with  receipts  from  the  theaters  pro- 
viding funds  for  keeping  an  up-to-the- 
minute  collection  of  plays  and  books  deal- 
ing with  dramatic  art. 

A  gallery  of  scene  designs  done  by  the 
students  in  class  work,  an  extended  and 
newly  revised  course  in  make-up  and  an 
equally  extensive  course  in  costume  de- 
sign augment  the  regular  dramatic 
courses. 

All  these  projects  will  become  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Show  Boat.  It  embodies 
the  history,  the  present,  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  future  in  theater  work.  Built 
on  piles  to  resemble  the  old  Mississippi 
showboats  it  is'  located  on  the  campus 
waterfront  on  sheltered  Union  Bay.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  South  is  maintained  in 
the  white  body  design  of  the  boat  itself 
and  in  the  weeping  willows  which  line 
the  shore,  yet  as  a  playhouse  it  suffers 
none  of  the  limitations  of  the  past.  A 
complete  and  unique  lighting  system 
devised  by  drama  department  techni- 
cians, a  revolving  stage  (known  in  an- 
cient Japan,  but  rare  in  America) ,  dress- 
ing rooms  complete  with  showers  and  a 
full  fly-gallery,  are  but  a  few  of  the  inno- 
vations which  the  Showboat  provides.  In- 
cluded also  are  the  regular  features  of  a 
Show  Boat:  deck-promenades,  ample 
lounge  space  for  entre-act  coffee  service, 
and  a  wide  gang-way  to  the  main  en- 
trance which  provides  atmosphere  for 
the  playgoer.  The  theater  has  been  built 
from  Drama  Division  and  Federal  funds 
and  was  constructed  by  W.  P.  A.  labor 
with  staff  members  of  the  division  doing 
the  technical  planning. 
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Book  Reviews 

From  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Finding  Yourself  by  Hiram  N.  Rasely. 
Price,  #1.00.  A  series  of  broadcasts  given 
by  the  author  under  the  above  title 
elicited  such  a  response  from  the  radio 
audience  that  the  material  was  put  into 
hook  form.  The  book  is  equally  helpful 
to  job-seekers  who  are  anxious  to  make 
that  favorable  "first  impression"  and  to 
job-holders  eager  to  gain  a  real  foot-hold 
in  their  work.  The  book  is  practical  and 
serviceable;  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
logically  presented  case  situations.  Em- 
phasis throughout  is  upon  desirable  busi- 
ness behavior,  attitudes  and  outlooks 
rather  than  upon  the  skills  that  are  too 
often  stressed  to  the  neglect  of  other  im- 
portant factors. 

Gregg  Speed  Building,  New  Revised 
Edition,  by  John  Robert  Gregg.  Price, 
$1.20.  A  revision  of  the  text  published 
in  1932,  expanded  by  the  incorporation 
of  teaching  experience.  The  revision  in- 
volves: the  addition  of  sixteen  lessons 
on  the  English  of  Business,  a  series  of 
related  business  letters,  one  hundred  ad- 
ditional pages  of  shorthand  and  more 
phrasing  drills.  Dictation  representative 
of  special  fields  as  well  as  of  general 
business  is  included. 

Speed  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand  by 
Leslie  and  Zoubek.  Price.  $1.50.  For  the 
student  who  already  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  alphabetic  characters  and 
phrasing.  Utmost  legibility  and  speed 
depend  upon  "style"  in  shorthand  writ- 
ing. Therefore  a  "style  study"  as  well 
as  an  outline  drill  is  supplied  with  each 
assignment  in  this  book. 

From  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
Educational  Statistics  by  James  E. 
Wert.  Price,  $3.25.  This  book  offers  a 
complete  presentation  of  principles  and 
techniques  of  educational  statistics. 
Some  of  the  most  commonly  used  statis- 
tical methods  discussed  are:  tabulation, 
graphic  representation,  harmonic  and 
geometric  mean,  index  numbers,  varia- 
bility, sampling,  coefficient  of  correlation, 
and  interpretation  of  achievement  test 
scores.  The  greatest  single  use  which  an 
educator  has  for  statistics  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  articles  which  treat  prob- 
lems statistically.  Emphasis  in  this  book, 
therefore,  is  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  more  technical  books  which  the  re- 
search worker  may  have  to  handle. 


From  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company. 
When  Washington  Danced  by  Clarence 
Stratton.  Adapted  by  Gertrude  Mode- 
row.  Price,  $1.00.  Useful  equipment  for 
the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  meet  the 
currently-recognized  needs  of  the  slow 
reader.  This  story  of  Kit  Mason,  an  Eng- 
lish  boy  who  came  to  Colonial  America  to 
make  good  economically,  and  who  became 
involved  in  the  Revolution,  is  easy-to- 
read,  fast-moving  adventure.  Kit's  ex- 
periences include  rough -aud- tumble 
fights,  plantation  dances  (in  one  of  which 
the  great  Washington  participates),  spy 
investigations,  capture  by  Indians,  fur- 
trading,  engineering  and  government 
service.  Situations  are  exciting  yet  cred- 
ible. Style  is  simple  but  keyed  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  young-adult  mind.  There 
are  fewer  than  1900  different  words,  mar- 
gins are  broad,  print  is  large,  and  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  interesting. 
Living  Mathematics  by  Ruch,  Knight 
and  Hawkins.  Price.  $1.28.  Instructional 
content,  in  unit  form,  is  built  arouud  the 
relationship  of  mathematics  to  life, 
rather  than  around  an  array  of  mathe- 
matical topics.  Mathematics  is  presented 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  economic  structure 
of  the  nation,  in  production,  distribu- 
tion, consumption,  banking  and  credit, 
and  the  use  of  public  funds.  The  plan 
of  organization  integrates  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics — basic  arithme- 
tic, business  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  graphs,  statistics  and  trigono- 
metric functions — and  the  student  is 
given  an  understanding  of  quantitative 
thinking.  Provision  is  made  for  isolation 
and  treatment  of  learning  difficulties  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  skill  through 
carefully  distributed  drill.  The  book  will 
serve  as  good  preparation  for  the  student 
who  plans  to  continue  mathematics  after 
high  school  or  as  a  good  terminal  for  the 
high  school  student  who  needs  only  basic 
arithmetic. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Geography  and  Society  by  James  F. 
Chamberlain.  Price,  $1.80.  A  general 
course  in  geography  for  the  high  school 
presenting  three  phases  of  geography : 
physical,  commercial  and  political.  The 
United  States  receives  special  emphasis 
in  the  sections  on  physical  and  com- 
mercial geography.  The  book  shows  how 
both  the  development  of  nations  and  the 
daily  lives  of  individuals  are  influenced 
by  geographic  factors  and  how  society 
may  modify  the  influence  of  these  fac- 
tors. 


From  Ginn  and  Company. 

Chemistry    at    Work    by    MePherson, 

Henderson  and  Fowler.  Price,  $1.80. 
This  new  high  school  textbook  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  author's  widely  used 
"Chemistry  for  Today."  The  new  book 
combines  popular  features  of  the  older 
one  with  new  organization,  latest  devel- 
opments in  chemistry,  new  illustrations 
and  format,  a  more  open  page  and  a 
larger  type.  The  simple  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  are  presented  in  unit 
form.  Closely  related  chapters  are 
grouped  together  with  an  informative 
foreword  explaining  the  scope  of  the 
unit.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
applications  of  chemistry.  Chapter  sum- 
maries in  question  form  serve  both  as 
tests  and  outlines  of  content.  Thought 
questions  and  optional  exercises  provide 
opportunity  for  use  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, There  is  an  abundance  of  dia- 
grams, line  drawings,  and  effective  pho- 
tographs. 

From  Prentice-Hall. 

Cooperative  Supervision  in  the  Pub- 
lic   Schools    by   Myers,    Kifer.    Merry, 
aud  Foley.    Price,  $2.50.    This  book  for 
teachers   and   administrators  grows   out 
of  the  writer's  conviction  that  the  only 
valid  supervision  in  the  last  analysis  is 
self-supervision.     The   general   theme   is 
that  there  is  a  very  definite  relationship 
between  teacher  qualifications  and  super- 
visory   needs.     The    author    holds    that 
teaching  is  only  beginning  to   be  truly 
professional  and  that  when  a  period  of 
interneship  and  a  more  extended  general 
education  are  required  of  all  teachers 
the  amount  of  supervision  needed  will 
automatically  decrease.  The  role  of  the 
principal  in  instructional  leadership  is 
examined,  and  suggestions  are  made  for 
co-operative  activities  leading  to   pro- 
fessional growth. 
From  D.   Appleton-Century  Co. 
Film  and  School  by  Helen    Kami   and 
Richard  Lewis,  a  publication  <>i  the  Na- 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of   English. 
Price,  $1.12.    Motion  picture  evaluation 
has    become    almost    an    obligatory    cur- 
riculum subject,     lint   material   for  con 
ducting  such  a  course  has  been  hard  to 
obtain,  so  this  handbook-,  backed  by  such 
dependable  authority,  is  doubly  welcome 
to    English   teachers.     The   authors   are 
Helen   Rand,  chairman   of   the   Council's 
Committee  on  Standards  I'm-  Mot  ion  Pic- 
tures   and     Newspapers,    and     Richard 
hew  is  o|'  the  i  llendale    l  ialifornia  )  Jun- 
ior  i  'olleare. 
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Peter  and  Nancy  in  Australia 

By  MILDRED  HOUGHTON  COMFORT 
320  pages  113   Illustrations  Grades  5-7 

An  up-to-date  supplemental  reader  providing  material  that 
correlates  with  the  modern  geography  curriculum. 

Features  of  social  and  economic  life  in  Australia  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  are  presented  through  the  experiences  of 
Peter  and  Nancy  as  they  travel  with  their  Uncle  Lee. 

Human  experiences  and  adventures  develop  a  real  interest  in 
geography  and  stimulate  study  of  the  subject  in  its  more  for- 
mal aspects. 

Fine  photographic  illustrations  are  selected  for  their  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

All  facts  are  based  upon  most  recent  and  authoritative  sources. 

A  pronouncing  vocabulary  supplies  the  most  accepted  forms 
of  all  proper  names  and  foreign  words  introduced  in  the  text. 

Price,  90c 

Other  books  which  are  available  in  this  series  are: 

PETER  AND  NANCY  IN  EUROPE 
PETER  AND  NANCY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 
PETER  AND  NANCY  IN  AFRICA 
PETER  AND  NANCY  IN  ASIA 

THE  BECKLEY-CARDY  COMPANY 

609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
1632   Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago 


LUXURY   AT   MODER 
ATE  COST 

is  what  you  can  always 
expect  at  this  fine  new 
15-story  fireproof  Hotel. 
Every  room  with  bath 
and  shower,  radio,  ele- 
gantly  furnished. 

Drive  into  our  garage. 
Take  elevator  upstairs. 


Single    $2.00 $2.50 

Double $3.00 $3.50 

Twin   Beds    $4.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

230  €DDY 
SThf  -ET 


DRIVE  IN  OUR 
GARAGE 
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BOTH 

"^important 
to  tkeirfuture 


THOUGHTFUL  school  officials  know  that  student 
health  as  well  as  academic  progress  is  their  respon- 
sibility. 

How  many  of  your  pupils  are  sitting  in  seats  of  im- 
proper design?  How  many  are  acquiring  schoolroom 
slouch — a  habit  due  largely  to  improper  seating  and 
one  which  has  a  bad  effect  on  both  health  and  mental 
alertness. 

The  American  Seating  Company  provides  at  reason- 
able cost  seats  and  desks  built  to  make  correct  sitting 
comfortable  and  habitual — seating  that  guards  health 
and  minimizes  eye  strain. 

With  our  cooperation  any 
school  can  begin  a  reseating 
program  even  on  a  very  limited 
budget.  You  will  be  gratified 
to  know  how  economically 
and  conveniently  this  can  be 
accomplished.  Write  for  com- 
plete information. 


ffmefcicaMj)eatmg 
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GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

■'s  pioneers  in  comfortable  public  seating  •  Manufacturers 
rhearre.Church,  Auditorium  .Stadium  and  Transportation  sea  tii 
Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  hi  Principal  Cities 


AMERICAN  SEATING    COMPANY,  DISTRIBUTORS 
CALIFORNIA  DIVISION 

207-225   Van   Ness,  South  6900  Avalon   Boulevard 

San   Francisco,   Calif.  Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

Address  either  office  for  catalog  describing  complete  line  of  general  school 
supplies  carried  in  stock 
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A  Real  Ally 

for  the  school  program  in 

Safety 
Education 

LIVING 

SAFELY 

Earl  C.  Bowman   :   Paul  F.  Boston 

Safety  education  that  assures  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  '  habits!  Skillful 
combination  of  textbook  and  workbook 
features  give  the  pupil  the  information 
he  needs  about  safety,  and  directs  a 
course  of  action  for  utilizing  the  infor- 
mation in  real  life — in  the  home,  at 
school,  on  the  street,  on  the  highway, 
at  work,  and  at  play.  Bound  to  be 
effective  because  it  makes  the  devel- 
opment of  safety  habits  a  natural  out- 
come of  pupil  activity! 

Price  $.52 


PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

Dean  Willis  L.  Uhl     : 

:     Francis  F.  Powers 

A  leader  in  the  social  science  trend 
in  education,  suitable  for  courses  in 
either  academic  or  non  -  academic 
classes,  and  especially  adaptable  for 
courses  in  Orientation,  Practical  Psy- 
chology, and  Guidance.  Reveals  a 
new  sense  of  values  to  high  school  stu- 
dents and  a  new  meaning  to  the  idea 
of  success! 

UNIQUE  because  of 


The    wide    range    and    intimacy    of 

the  problems. 

The  wholesome,  temperate  spirit  of 

the  presentation. 

The   consistent  choice   of   problems 

that     give    young    people    greatest 

concern. 

Price  $1.40 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

350  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


California  Teachers  Association 
Why  I  am  a  Member 


CALIFORNIA  Teachers  Associ- 
ation is  the  state-wide  profes- 
sional body  which  unites  teachers, 
of  all  grades  and  subjects,  into  a 
working  organization.  Its  main  en- 
deavor has  been  the  advancement  of 
professional  ideals  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  financial  support  and 
favorable  laws  for  California's  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Committees  and  confer- 
ences of  the  Association,  working 
with  State  and  local  leaders,  have 
aided  in  the  success  of  every  major 
educational  advance. 

The  Association  initiated  Amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  the  voters  wrote 
into  the  California  Constitution, 
thereby  fixing  public  education  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury. This  provision  insures  high 
standards  of  service  to  school  chil- 
dren and  good  living  conditions  for 
teachers. 

At  each  successive  Legislature,  the 
Association  has  fostered  good  school 
laws.  A  great  service  has  been  the 
defeat  of  unwise  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  official 
magazine  of  the  Association,  goes  to 
every  member.  It  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fessional journal  in  the  West,  with 
the  largest  circulation  and  with  high 
national  rating. 

Public  Relations  activities  inform 
the  general  public  of  current  matters 
of  interest  and  are  important  in 
maintaining  good  school  conditions. 
The  Association,  to  diffuse  a  better 
understanding  of  the  schools,  has 
field  workers,  radio  programs,  and 
State-wide  newspaper  publicity. 

Through  its  Placement  Service  the 
Association   has    assisted   its   mem- 


President 
JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


bers,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  to  obtain 
suitable  positions  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

The  loan  funds  of  California 
Teachers  Association  have  aided  de- 
serving members  to  meet  unusual 
obligations. 

The  Research  Department  has 
issued  studies  and  bulletins  on  major 
educational  problems. 

The  Legal  Department  has  pro- 
vided Association  members  with 
authoritative  opinions  on  matters  of 
school  law. 

Membership  in  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  voluntary.  Any 
school-worker,  or  other  person  in- 
terested in  education  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $3 ;  life  membership  is  $75. 

The  Association  has  experienced 
a  steady  growth  in  membership,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers.  The  "State 
Educational  Society"  was  organized 
in  1863  by  450  members.  In  July, 
1937,  there  were  35,356  members  of 
California  Teachers  Association.  In 
recent  years  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  were  members  has  increased 
from  36%  in  1918  to  87%  in  1937. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Councils  of  each  Section.  The  State 
Council  annually  elects  a  Board  of 
nine  Directors. 

State  headquarters  are  located  in 
San  Francisco,  155  Sansome  Street. 

Departments  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers organized  in  five  Sections  under 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, regularly  study  classroom 
problems. 


Pasadena 


State  Executive  Secretary 

ROY  W.  CLOUD 

155  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco 


Section  Secretaries 


Southern  Section 
F.    L.   THURSTON 

200  Continental   Building 

Fourth  and  Spring  Streets 

Los  Angeles 

Northern   Section 

MRS.  PORTIA  MOSS 

Auburn 


North    Coast   Section 

MISS  SHIRLEY  A.  PERRY 

Ukiah 

Bay  Section 

EARL   G.    GRIDLEY 

2163  Center   Street 

Berkeley 


Central  Section 

H.  W.  KELLY 

Deputy    County    Superintendent   of    Schools 

Visalia 

Central  Coast  Section 

T.   S.    MacQUIDDY 

Watsonville 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 

Come  October  days  with  chill  and  bite 


in  the  air  to  make  one  think  of  wintry 
days  too  soon  in  the  offing.  Hurricane 
off  Long  Island  and  New  England  States 
with  terrific  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  War  and  peace  in  Europe 
changing  with  such  kaleidoscopic  swift- 
ness that  the  mentality  is  numbed  and 
dazed  at  what  man  can  think  of  doing 
to  man.  War  among  the  four  great  na- 
tions averted  and  perhaps  the  coming 
of  forbearance  and  a  wish  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony.  Perhaps, 
out  of  fear  of  what  modern  armament 
and  explosives  can  do  is  to  come  an  era 
of  good  will  among  European  nations. 
One  almost  senses  in  news  stories  the 
beginnings  of  such  a  movement.  When 
men  get  their  feet  together  under  a 
table  and  talk  as  man  to  man  they  have 
a  hard  time  hating  each  other.  Peace  is 
desired  by  all,  and  out  of  dictatorship 
and  democracy  communing  together  the 
unbelievable  may  happen.  What  can 
not  be  done  is  oftentimes  done. 

i        i        -f 

New  York  City  started  the  new  school 
year  with  an  estimated  enrollment  of 
around  1,294,000  pupils.  Of  these  1.124,- 
000  were  registered  in  the  public  schools 
and  170,000  in  the  parochial  schools. 
This  is  a  drop  of  about  5.000  students. 
The  breakdown  gives  in  the  elementary 
schools  674,000,  a  decrease  of  16,111 
since  a  j^ear  ago :  high  schools,  253,000, 
a  gain  of  1,666 ;  junior  high  schools, 
133,600,  a  gain  of  3,002;  vocational  high 
schools,  50,000,  a  gain  of  9,051 ;  part- 
time  continuation  schools,  13,000,  a  de- 


crease of  2,471.  The  largest  increase, 
both  numerically  and  on  a  percentage 
basis,  is  in  the  vocational  schools. 

A  goodly  portion  of  this  vocational 
student  increase  comes  with  the  opening 
for  the  first  time  of  the  Brooklyn  High 
School  of  Automotive  Trades  and  the 
Food  Trades  Vocational  High  School. 

The  Brooklyn  High  School  of  Automo- 
tive Trades  is  a  new  $2,500,000  unit, 
which  opened  with  a  student  body  of 
2500  boys.  A  four  year  course  is  given 
in  this  school  during  which  the  student 
is  to  be  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  every  phase  of  the  automotive  trade 
from  that  of  repairing  flat  tires  to  that  of 
operating  a  showroom.  The  plant  was 
built  after  consultation  with  leaders  in 
the  automotive  field  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  model  which  combines  book  knowl- 
edge with  practical  field  experience ; 
$500,000  was  spent  upon  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  Food  Trades  Vocational  High 
School,  located  at  208  West  Thirteenth 
Street,  Manhattan,  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  training  of  "to  be"  butchers,  bak- 
ers, cafeteria  workers,  store  clerks  and 
tea  room  hostesses.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  which 
pupils  can  spend  four  years  in  learning 
the  art  of  becoming  a  small  business  man. 
The  opening  class  has  300  pupils,  80  per 
cent  of  whom  are  boys.  Featured  in  the 
school  are  model  stores,  to  be  operated  to 
parallel  neighborhood  conditions. 

■r     1     i 
Tins  Being   a  .stream-lined   age   Teach- 
ers College  of  Columbia  University  has 
gone  modern  in  its  training  of  teachers. 


It  has  now  reorganized  its  curriculum 
so  as  to  erase  the  distinction  betwei  n 
mentary  and  secondary  teacher-prepara- 
tion. Formerly,  Teachers  College  organ- 
ized separate  courses  of  instruction  for 
high  school  and  for  elementary  school 
supervisors.  Now  both  will  be  trained  in 
the  same  courses  though  there  is  a  dif- 
ferentiation into  two  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  rank  of  the  people  taking 
the  courses.  One  division,  under  Dr. 
George  Drayton  Strayer,  will  be  for 
school  administrators,  and  the  other,  un- 
der Dr.  Hollis  D.  Caswell,  will  be  for 
the  training  of  supervisors  of  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools. 

1       i       1 

Foe  the  Fikst  Time  in  thirty  years  New 
York  City  has  adopted  a  new  report  card 
in  the  form  of  a  four-page  folder.  This 
new  card  has  gone  modern  in  that  it 
gives  detailed  information  concerning 
the  child's  progress  in  citizenship  train- 
ing, showing  whether  the  child  demon- 
strates specific  desirable  traits.  It  gives 
ratings  in  each  of  the  child's  studies 
rather  than  in  his  "proficiency"  as  a 
whole.  Suggestions  are  given  for  needed 
improvement.  The  report  will  show 
whether  the  child  is  working  up  to  his 
ability.  The  new  card  is  to  be  cumula- 
tive, serving  the  pupil  through  his  entire 
school  career.  It  tells  when  he  was  vac- 
cinated, the  language  spoken  in  the  home, 
his  father's  name,  his  mother's  maiden 
name,  the  father's  and  mother's  birth- 
place, the  number  of  younger  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  his  personal,  social 
and  work  habits,  and  the  evidences  of 
growth  shown.  Evaluation  of  personality 
is  a  high  spot  in  this  new  report  card. 
The  teacher  is  to  note  whether  the  pupil 
works  and  plays  well  with  others,  com- 
pletes his  work,  is  generally  careful,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others,  practices 
good  health  and  speaks  clearly.  No- 
tations are  made  besides,  of  his  score  in 
achievement,  his  mental  ability,  charac- 
ter, attitudes,  and  the  results  of  other 
standardized  tests,  facts  found  out  about 
his  special  interests  and  aptitudes.  To 
be  able  to  make  accurate  reports  each 
teacher  needs  the  training  of  a  prac- 
ticing psych  in  l  risl 

Mr.  R.  C  O'Brien  Rosendale,  X.  Y. 
in  a  letter  to  the  Tew  York  Times,  has 
said  some  pertinenl  things  in  regard  to 
the  new  report  card  in  New  Fork  City 
as  if  relates  to  thi  m  of  person- 
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ality.  Undoubtedly,  parents  throughout 
the  United  States  in  many  cases  where 
such  report  cards  are  in  use  have  felt 
much  the  same.  We  quote:  "I  see  that 
new  school  report  cards,  purporting  to 
rate  personality  and  traits  of  character, 
are  to  be  issued,  and  this  leads  me  to 
wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  one  person 
scientifically  and  correctly  to  evaluate 
another  in  those  terms,  even  if  the  sub- 
ject is  a  child. 

' '  Personality  is  the  sum  of  one 's  qual- 
ities of  body,  mind  and  character,  that 
which  makes  one  human  being  different 
from  another  individual.  Therefore,  if 
personality  is  synonymous  with  individu- 
ality, it  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be 
classified  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  1,  2,  3,  4.  Then, 
too,  a  personality  can  only  be  measured 
by  its  effect  upon  the  one  who  does  the 
rating,  and  an  individual  may  possess 
a  personality  which  appeals  to  one  and 
repels  another.  It  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked that  certain  persons  regarded 
as  dullards  in  school  have  developed  into 
great  geniuses.  Persons  lacking  'color' 
in  personality  may  have  admirable  traits 
of  character  and  fine  minds. 

' '  I  hold  that  the  school  authorities  are 
undertaking  a  monumental  task  when 
they  essay  to  rate  the  pupil  on  his  re- 
actions to  his  classmates,  his  play  and 
work  characteristics,  and  so  forth.  Take 
an  adult  who  prefers  to  become  a  hermit ; 
what  would  his  rating  be  in  these  sub- 
jects? He  would  not  attain  a  passing 
grade  in  sociability,  or  anything  like  that. 
Yet  some  hermits  have  been  great  phil- 
osophers. 

"Personality  makes  the  individual, 
and  it  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be 
standardized  or  regimented.  Traits  of 
character  make  a  person  a  hero  to  some 
and  a  rogue  to  others.  Current  historical 
events  make  this  evident. ' ' 

i       -f       1 

Dr.  Victor  H.  Noll,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  and  Psychology  at  Michi- 
gan State  College,  in  a  paper  presented 
to  the  American  Association  of  Applied 
Psychology  reported  the  result  of  a  two- 
year  experiment  in  college  classes  at 
Rhode  Island  State  College  as  to  the  use 
of  the  periodic  quiz  by  teachers  to  impel 
their  students  to  better  work.  He  stated : 
' '  There  is  no  evidence  here,  little  in  other 
studies,  to  support  the  common  belief 
among  instructors  that  written  tests 
as  commonly  used  motivate  learning  or 
increase  total  achievement  in  college 
classes." 


With  Radio  taking  such  an  important 
place  in  modern  times  in  its  news-giving 
features,  its  advertising,  its  output  of 
music  both  classical  and  otherwise,  and 
its  aim  to  give  enjoyment  to  the  listener, 
it  was  inevitable  that  eventually  the  pub- 
lic school  would  take  up  the  study  of  the 
technique  of  the  broadcast.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Schools  under  Superin- 
tendent A.  R.  Clifton  with  the  aid  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  this  year  have  been  developing 
a  Radio  Script  Series.  The  project  is  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Trillingham,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  secondary  education  in  the 
county,  and  under  the  direct  hand  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Goudy,  Director  of  Radio 
Education. 

In  the  introduction  to  Part  One  of 
"The  Necklace,"  a  script  made  available 
in  mimeographed  form  during  June 
1938,  Dr.  Trillingham  says:  "In  enter- 
ing upon  the  field  of  radio  in  education, 
teachers  have  expressed  their  eagerness 
to  discover  ways  of  using  radio  experi- 
ence as  an  integral  part  of  classroom 
activity.  Listening  to  broadcasts  in  the 
classroom  is  a  real  life  experience.  It  is 
making  a  situation  in  the  social  envir- 
onment contribute  effectively  to  pupil 
growth  and  development.  The  use  of 
radio  in  education,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  appreciation,  evaluation, 
and  selection  of  programs,  but,  through 
the  development  and  use  of  radio 
scripts,  teachers  may  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum and  motivate  the  tools  of  ex- 
pression, reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing." 

The  table  of  contents  of  "The  Neck- 
lace" script  gives  an  inkling  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project.  Its  headings 
are :  Cast,  Sound,  Script,  Activity  .  for 
You,  Helps  to  Production,  Rehearsing 
the  Play,  How  Was  the  Broadcast?  Ad- 
ditional Activity,  Something  about  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  More  About  the  Author, 
Other  Short  Stories. 

i       1       1 

Years  Ago  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  one  of  its  reports 
designated  the  East  Whittier  School, 
East  Whittier,  California,  as  one  of  the 
best  rural  schools  in  the  country  because 
of  its  building  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  school  grounds.  Came  a  slight  earth 
movement  in  southern  California  some 
years  ago,  and  the  entire  school  had  to 
be  razed  and  a  new  building  erected. 

The  new  East  Whittier  School  that  has 
appeared  is  superior  to  its  predecessor, 


and  the  newT  landscaping  sets  off  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  building.  The  kinder- 
garten unit  of  this  new  plant  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  designed  in  the 
country. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Samuels  has  been  district  superintend- 
ent of  the  East  Whittier  system,  which 
is  comprised  of  the  main  school  and  the 
Pine  Ave.  School,  a  primary  building. 
Enrollment  has  increased  to  over  500 
pupils.  One  of  the  improvements  of  the 
past  summer  has  been  the  completion  of 
a  new  general  shop  building.  Mr.  Sam- 
uels intends  to  have  a  man  giving  full 
time  to  shop  courses  for  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  grades.  There  will  be 
work  in  photography,  sheet  metal,  and 
wood  work,  art,  ceramics,  reed  craft, 
and  electricity.  Mr.  Samuels  is  one  of 
the  younger  executives  in  the  Los  An- 
geles County  system,  and  has  been  do- 
ing outstanding  work.  He  has  his  A.B. 
and  M.A.  from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  and  is  now  working  to- 
ward a  Ph.D.  in  Education. 

i  1  -t 
Arcadia,  California,  in  the  shadow  of 
Santa  Anita  race  track,  these  past  few 
years  has  been  increasing  tremendously 
in  population.  It  has  been  a  problem  for 
District  Superintendent  E.  E.  Wester- 
house  to  keep  up  with  the  housing  situa- 
tion made  doubly  acute  because  of  the 
necessity  of  reinforcing  buildings  ac- 
cording to  state  earthquake  standards 
as  well  as  to  make  place  for  incoming 
pupils.  This  past  jrear  a  kindergarten 
unit  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$60,014  as  a  W.  P.  A.  project,  of  which 
the  school  district  appropriated  $23,800 
while  the  Federal  government  appropri- 
ated the  rest.  This  kindergarten  build- 
ing has  a  large  assembly  room  with  the 
children's  wrork  rooms  and  activity 
rooms  surrounding  it. 

*•  ■<  i 
Hekmosa  Beach,  California,  under  Su- 
perintendent J.  Hampton  Watts,  during 
the  past  three  years  has  had  over  a  50 
per  cent  increase  in  enrollment.  Addi- 
tional rooms  at  the  various  schools  of 
the  city  are  needed.  A  bond  issue  for 
$105,000  is  being  considered  as  a  pos- 
sibility. This  past  summer  a  new  kinder- 
garten was  built  out  of  current  funds. 
Hermosa  Beach  continues  to  emphasize 
the  arts  in  its  schools.  In  music  its  chorus 
work  and  its  band  are  outstanding.  In  the 
intermediate  grades  the  work  in  dra- 
matics is  equal  to  that  of  many  high 
grade  secondary  schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION 
PASADENA,  OCTOBER  6,  7,  8 

By  Charles  L.  Geer  • 

The  human  touch  prevails  in  this  fresh  ac- 
count of  a  convention,  "fresh"  in  more  than 
one  sense,  a  punster  might  be  tempted  to  say, 
for  Charlie  Geer  is  prone  to  good-natured 
ribbing  of  his  colleagues — and  the  colleagues 
love  it. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  day  of  the 
convention  and  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns is  getting  in  its  fine  work.  Even 
the  superintendents  have  diminished  by 
two-thirds  in  number.  Most  of  them 
pame  here  for  inspiration  anyway  and 
this  last  day  is  one  of  deliberation  only 
— resolutions  and  committee  reports. 
Two-thirds  of  the  superintendents  have 
shown  their  confidence  in  us  by  leaving 
the  good  resolutions  and  the  legislation 
to  the  few  capable  ones  among  us. 

The  reply  of  those  who  are  gone  could 
be, ' '  We  know  when  we  have  had  enough, 
even  of  good  things.  Some  don't."  It 
certainly  is  wonderful  to  be  a  millionaire 
for  two  or  three  days — even  with  the 
peril  of  being  foundered  in  the  dining 
room.  It  is  a  real  peril  for  some  of  us 
farm  boys. 

And  the  inspiration  left  little  to  be 
desired.  Dr.  Sexson,  Dr.  Soares,  Dr. 
Harper,  Dr.  Lee  and  just  numbers  of 
others.  It  is  a  treat  and  a  privilege  and 
almost  everything  else  that  is  good  and 
worthwhile  to  listen  to  men  like  these. 
The    nostrils    widen,    the    heart    lifts — 

Spring  is  here  again. ' ' 

The  program  began  Thursday  morn- 
ing, but  the  real  convention  began  the 
evening  before  in  the  hotel  lobby.  Na- 
turally each  superintendent  has  his  own 
contacts  and  I  am  reporting  on  the  con- 
vention and  friends  as  I  see  it  and  them. 
I  meet  E.  C.  Boynton  each  year  and  en- 
joy his  companionship.  He  said  that 
when  he  walked  into  the  lobby  the  first 
evening  he  saw  three  men  he  had  met 
at  the  first  superintendents'  convention 
held  at  Fresno  in  1902.  These  three  men 
were  Dan  White,  G.  P.  Morgan  and 
Charlie  Hughes — with  a  total  service  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  is  fine 
to  meet  the  bookmen,  our  partners  in 
effort,  and  the  state  college  presidents, 
md  all  the  others  who  add  to  the  con- 
tention— and  the  convention  includes  the 
obbies  as  well  as  the  lecture  rooms. 


Dr.  Walter  Dexter  opened  the  formal 
part  of  the  convention  and  pointed  out 
that  the  recent  conferences  in  Europe 
helped  to  vindicate  our  use  of  the  con- 
ference method.  The  convention  opened 
at  ten  A.  M.,  but  we  were  not  prayed 
for  until  nearly  eleven,  the  idea  being, 
I  suppose,  that  it  took  quite  a  number 
of  superintendents  before  praying  would 
be  worth  while.  There  is  only  one  group 
in  the  State  of  California  whose  members 
are  later  in  coming  to  a  meeting  than  the 
high  school  principals  of  California — 
that  group  is,  the  superintendents.  It 
takes  nearly  an  hour  after  the  set  date 
for  opening,  before  we  have  enough 
superintendents  for  a  mess. 

John  Sexson  spoke.  He  said  he  had 
prepared  two  speeches  and  he  gave  us 
the  second.  After  hearing  the  second  I 
was  sorry  he  had  not  given  the  first — 
TOO !  John,  you  may  now  rise  and  take 
a  bow !  John  also  finally  found  a  use  for 
George  Merideth — made  a  No.  1  greeter 
and  usher  of  him.  It  is  great  the  way 
good,  modern  educators  find  a  use  for 
even  the  lowly.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
say  this  for  George,  however:  I  do  not 
know  anyone  anywhere  who  can  better 
take  a  panel  discussion  and  almost  make 
it  seem  worth  while. 

Remembered  from  John  Sexson's 
speech:  story  of  a  woman  who  said,  "I 
find  that  nearly  everything  I  want  to  do 
is  illegal,  immoral  or  fattening. ' ' 

Status  of  the  child:  "Schools  are  for 
children.  Sometimes  the  status  of  the 
learner  is  very  good,  but  too  often  we 
leave  much  to  be  desired." 

There  were  nine  sections  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  I  remember  my  sorrow  as  a 
boy  when  I  attended  my  first  circus  and 
discovered  three  rings — with  the  ability 
to  watch  only  one  at  a  time.  Maybe  some 
children  can  do  better  than  this,  but  not 
this  child.  I  paid  for  three  and  was  able 
to  enjoy  only  one.  I  attended  only  one 
of  the  sessions  and  missed  the  other  eight. 
Possibly  I  should  be  more  grateful  for 
these  breaks.  The  one  I  attended  was 
chaperoned  by  Aubrey  Douglass,  and 
Frank  Lindsay,  Nick  Ricciardi,  John 
Sexson,  Merton  Hill,  Ira  Landis  and 
Archie  Cloud  performed !  What  a  galaxy 
of  educational  heroes !  I  cannot  give 
space  to  one  without  leaving  just  as  wor- 
thy ones  out. 


Thursday  evening  was  College  Dinner 
evening  —  all  groups  combined.  Of 
course,  we  had  some  bright  lights — John 
Sexson,  Frank  Thomas,  Dean  Darsie, 
Fletcher  Harper  Swift  and  others.  Dr. 
Swift's  candle  power  was  well  over  a 
thousand.  A  first  glance  at  Dr.  Swift 
would  not  encourage  an  entering  college 
boy — good  humor  and  human  under- 
standing would  seem  to  have  been  left 
out  of  the  picture.  But,  my!  What  a 
mistake ! ! 

Dr.  W.  W.  Kemp  quoted  David  Starr 
Jordan,  ' '  Don 't  select  courses ;  select  the 
professors  and  have  them  guide  you." 

Friday  morning  Vierling  Kersey  was 
Chairman  and  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  human  touches  of  the  convention 
was  enjoyed.  Two  fine  old  boys  were  in- 
troduced— Dan  White  with  forty  years 
behind  him  and  G.  P.,  Morgan  with  52 
years  behind  him  and  four  more  elected 
3^ears  ahead.  The  interesting  part  to  me 
was  to  see  the  joy  that  came  with  giving 
these  honors,  even  more  than  the  receiv- 
ing, which  was  plenty.  Good  story  by 
Kersey:  An  Indian  attended  an  insti- 
tute. He  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  institute — "Heap  wind,  much  dust, 
no  rain." 

We  listened  to  a  great  speech  Friday 
morning.  Doctor  Theodore  Soares  would 
not  qualify  in  any  of  the  first  three  quar- 
tiles  in  a  personal  beauty  contest,  but 
would  be  way  up  in  the  first  quartile  in 
beauty  of  soul  and  beauty  of  diction  in 
expressing  that  soul. 

Noon  brought  a  fine  turnout  in  honor 
of  California  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Letitia  Lytle,  State  President 
of  P.  T.  A.,  presided.  All  through  the 
history  of  P.  T.  A.  this  group  has  sup- 
ported the  schools  of  California,  but  only 
during  the  last  few  years  have  educators 
shown  a  fraction  of  the  appreciation 
these  sturdy  friends  have  earned. 

Friday  afternoon  saw  City,  District 
and  County  Superintendents  divided 
into  three  groups.  I  attended  the  Dis- 
trict Group — herded  by  George  Geyer. 
Lorraine  Sherer  gave  a  fine  talk  on  cur- 
riculum and  our  interest  was  divided — 
partly  looking  and  partly  listening.  The 
listening  was  good  and  the  looking  ex- 
cellent. Jesse  Hawley  evaluated  the  ef- 
fects of  the  curriculum.  George  Bell, 
Homer  Cornish,  C.  L.  Broadwater.  Earl 
Thompson  and  others  sat  as  a  panel.  The 
author  of  this  travelogue  would  not  at- 
tempt to  pick  out  bright  spots  in  the 
discussion. 
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Friday  evening  the  general  session  was 
presided  over  by  B.  F.  Enyeart.  We  had 
three  speakers,  each  in  his  way  inspiring. 
Earl  Harper  told  us  what  is  worth  while 
in  life  and  education — economic,  phys- 
ical, recreational,  intellectual,  social, 
aesthetic  and  spiritual ! 

Edwin  Lee  flew  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  be  with  his  old  friends  and  pals. 
He  was  a  happy  man  to  be  with  our 
group  again.  We  were  happy,  too,  and 
complimented  by  his  happiness. 

Sam  Cohn  gave  us  his  best  wishes  in 
poetry — heartfelt,  and  appreciated  by  us. 

On  Saturday  morning  Walter  Dexter 
closed  the  whole  proceedings  by  words 
that  would  describe  the  feelings  of  us  all 
— -"I  am  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  that  prevails." 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE, 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 

SUPERVISORS 

The  most  stimulating  and  challenging 
conference  ever  held  by  California  su- 
pervisors and  directors  of  instruction 
opened  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
second.  The  opening  address  by  Rev- 
erend Willsie  Martin  emphasized  the 
importance  of  developing  in  our  schools 
a  greater  understanding  of  and  respect 
for  American  democracy.  This  theme 
was  further  elaborated  at  a  general  ses- 
sion on  Monday  morning,  at  which 
Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin  spoke  on  The 
Meaning  of  American  Democracy  and  A. 
S.  Raubneheimer,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  U.  S.  C,  dis- 
cussed The  Implications  of  a  Democratic 
Society  to  Education. 

A  second  major  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence was  Next  Tasks  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. Four  brilliant  presentations  in 
this  field  were  made  at  the  general  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  morning.  Dorothy  W. 
Baruch,  Broadoaks  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Whittier  College,  suggested  "ten 
tentative  tenets"  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  early  childhood  education. 
Corinne  Seeds,  Principal,  University 
Elementary  School,  U.C.L.A.,  described 
the  activities  of  a  typical  day  in  a  modern 
school,  analyzed  the  training  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  meet  the  demands  of 
such  a  day,  and  indicated  desirable  ways 
iu  which  teacher  training  institutions 
can  provide  adequate  preparation  for 
teachers  of  later  childhood.  Verlin 
Spencer,  Principal,  South  Pasadena  Ju- 
nior High  School,  discussed  the  broad 


personal  training  and  the  many  kinds  of 
experience  with  children  necessary  in 
preparing  teachers  for  the  education  of 
adolescents.  Frank  Thomas,  President, 
Fresno  State  College,  developed  six  ma- 
jor criteria  for  judging  the  effectiveness 
of  teaching.  The  four  presentations,  each 
distinctive  in  its  conception  and  treat- 
ment, yet  based  on  the  same  sound  phil- 
osophy, set  a  high  point  in  the  conference 
program. 

In  the  afternoon  forum  sessions  were 
held  for  further  discussion  of  the  morn- 
ing talks,  and  for  the  suggestion  of  ways 
and  means  of  accomplishing  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  four  speakers. 
One  speaker  met  with  each  group,  with 
a  chairman  and  several  discussion  leaders 
to  guide  the  group  thinking. 

Problems  of  curriculum  occupied  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  A  series  of 
group  meetings,  each  with  a  speaker  and 
discussion  leaders,  developed  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Relation  of  Community  to 
School,  Experiences  Related  to  Social 
Living  in  Early  Childhood,  Experiences 
Related  to  Social  Living  in  Later  Child- 
hood, Experiences  Related  to  Social  Liv- 
ing in  Adolescence,  Techniques  for  the 
Direction  of  Curriculum  Building,  and 
Mental  Health. 

Group  sessions  were  held  both  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning  of 
special  interest  to  supervisors  of  child 
welfare  and  attendance.  These  included 
discussions  of  Child  Labor  Regulations^ 
The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
and  Problems  of  Enforcement  of  Com- 
pulsory Education  and  Child  Labor 
Laws. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  general 
session  on  Wednesday  afternoon  which 
pointed  out  the  most  pressing  needs  in 
elementary  education  throughout  the 
state.  In  a  talk  entitled  Bad  Boys  Make 
Good,  Herbert  Popenoe,  Consulting 
Psychologist,  Los  Angeles,  described  the 
work  of  the  Los  Angeles  Welfare  Center 
in  the  study  and  guidance  of  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  boys  each  year 
whose  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  school 
life  makes  them  problems  to  their  teach- 
ers. In  a  discussion  of  The  Tasks  Ahead, 
Helen  Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  and  Rural  Schools, 
pointed  out  specific  goals  in  curriculum, 
teacher  education,  and  the  organization 
and  administration  of  elementary  schools 
toward  which  supervisors  and  directors 
of  instruction  should  direct  their  efforts. 
Miss  Heffernan  summed  up  her  chal- 
lenge to  educators  in  three  questions: 


How  can  we  know  the  needs  of  children  1 
How  can  we  acquaint  the  entire  school 
staff  with  those  needs  ?  How  can  we  see 
that  those  needs  are  met  in  our  schools? 
It  was  fitting  that  a  conference  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  should  close  with  this 
sincere  challenge  to  every  individual 
present. 

The  California  School  Supervisors' 
Association  and  the  State  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  Child  Welfare  and  At- 
tendance held  their  annual  business  meet- 
ings on  Monday  afternoon.  Committees 
which  had  been  at  work  during  the  past 
year  made  reports  of  progress,  and  new 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year. 
Ruth  Edmands,  General  Supervisor  of 
Colusa  County,  succeeds  Helen  Thomas 
as  president  of  the  California  School  Su- 
pervisors' Association.  Floyd  Tarr,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Attendance,  Sacra- 
mento City  Schools,  succeeds  Edmond  T. 
Casey  as  president  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors  of  Child  Welfare  and 
Attendance. 

The  major  social  event  of  the  confer 
ence  was  the  banquet  given  by  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Supervisors'  Association 
on  Tuesday  evening.  A  large  group  filled 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel  to 
enjoy  the  good  fellowship  of  the  occasion 
and  to  hear  an  inspiring  speech  by  Paul 
Perigord,  U.C.L.A.,  whose  topic  was  In 
Search  of  a  Philosophy  of  Life. 

Numerous  informal  meetings  of  small 
groups  wrere  held  during  the  conference 
at  which  supervisors  of  special  subjects 
discussed  problems  in  their  particular 
fields.  The  conference  as  a  whole  was  dis 
tinguished  by  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
a  helpful  exchange  of  opinion  which 
marked  it  as  the  most  successful  ever 
held. 
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JOINT  INSTITUTE,  HUMBOLDT 
AND  MENDOCINO  COUNTIES 

Northern  California  institutes  got  off 
to  a  good  start  this  fall  with  the  Ukiah 
meeting  September  12-14.  Mendocino 
and  Humboldt  Counties  combined  in  one 
of  the  most  successful  institutes  to  be 
held  in  the  northern  area.  One  teacher 
was  heard  to  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
three  days,  which  unfortunately  were 
extremely  hot,  that  she  had  never  worked 
so  hard  in  her  life  nor  got  more  out  of 
an  institute. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  was  the 
organization  of  the  section  meetings  for 
the  elementary  teachers.  So  many  teach- 
ers are  seeking  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unit  instruction,  what  it  is,  how 
it  is  done,  and  what  its  aims  should  be, 
that  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent 
of  Mendocino  County  Schools,  in  charge 
of  the  institute  program,  and  his  pro- 
gram committees  planned  to  present  a 
series  of  units  which  are  covered  at  one 
time  or  another  in  every  course  of  study. 

The  "faculty"  presiding  over  these 
three  day  courses  included  Eva  Gildea, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools,  Pied- 
mont, "Transportation";  Ruth  Ed- 
mands.  General  Supervisor,  Colusa 
County,  "Shelter";  Eleanor  Freeman, 
Director  of  Curriculum,  City  and 
County  of  San  Mateo,  "Pioneer  Life"; 
Helen  Heffernan,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Elementary  Schools,  State  Department 
of  Education,  "Westward  Movement"; 
Emily  Rothlin,  General  Supervisor,  Yolo 
County, ' '  Foods ' ' ;  Elsie  Toles,  Instructor 
in  Education,  San  Jose  State  College, 
"History  of  Records";  Gladys  Potter, 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Schools,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Community  Life. ' ' 

A  particularly  interesting  presentation 
of  unit  material  was  that  offered  by 
Helen  Heffernan  in  "Westward  Move- 
ment," a  dramatic  picture  of  pioneer 
progress.  The  westward  movement  is  es- 
pecially good  material  for  a  unit.  Miss 
Heffernan  said,  because  the  excitement 
and  adventure  of  life  in  that  period  will 
easily  capture  children's  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  lead  them  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  forefathers'  achievements. 
Miss  Heffernan  suggested  that  if  the 
children  of  today  are  to  appreciate  de- 
mocracy fully,  we  must  emotionalize 
their  feeling  toward  democracy  just  as 
determinedly  as  Fascist  and  Nazi  leaders 
are  emotionalizing  their  future  citizens. 
The  drama  of  the  westward  movement 


serves  to  rid  youth  of  an  apathetic  at- 
titude toward  American  institutions  and 
to  arouse  a  strong  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  American  form  of  government. 

At  the  section  meetings  of  secondary' 
teachers  well-known  representatives  of 
the  various  subject  fields  at  this  level 
gave  interesting  talks  about  the  recent 
developments  in  their  special  fields. 
Among  these  speakers  were :  Dr.  J.  Paul 
Leonard,  English ;  Robert  Bush,  Social 
Studies:  Fred  Anibel,  Science:  Ralph 
Fields,  Commercial  Subjects;  Ruth  Lar- 
son, Home  Economics;  W.  H.  Orion, 
Physical  Education;  Mack  Stoker,  In- 
dustrial Arts:  and  Dr.  Rex  Bell,  Admin- 
istration and  Guidance. 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  general  session  program 
and  was  given  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
in  appreciation  of  his  election  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  elementary  principals  of  Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  Counties  held  an  after- 
noon and  dinner  meeting.  About  sixty 
people  were  present  and  we  have  never 
heard  more  practical  and  effective  dis- 
cussions of  educational  problems  and 
procedures.  A  resolution  was  made  that 
the  Elementary  Principals  Association 
express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
the  unusually  fine  institute  provided 
for  the  teachers. 


SCHOOL  BONDS  VOTED 

Of  eight  bond  proposals  for  various 
city  improvements  San  Francisco  vot- 
ers, in  the  special  election  of  September 
27,  rejected  all  but  the  $2,800,000  bond 
issue  for  public  school  construction  and 
improvement  projects.  To  cap  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  bond  proposal  at  San 
Francisco  polls  came  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  a  federal  grant  of  $1,260,000 
from  Hon.  Harold  W.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  federal  gift,  made 
through  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, represents  45  %  of  the  total  amount 
voted  by  San  Francisco  so  that  city  tax- 
payers actually  will  have  to  pay  only 
$1,540,000  of  the  total  sum. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  Bul- 
letin of  October  3,  in  reviewing  the  elec- 
tion, said:  "While  the  friends  of  the 
public  schools  were  conducting  an  in- 
tensive campaign  in  the  community  to 
assure  approval  of  the  bonds,  President 
Doyle  (Richard  E.  Doyle,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education) 
Commissioner  C.  Harold  Caulfield,  Presi- 
dent A.  J.  Cloud  (San  Francisco  Junior 


College),  and  Chief  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent John  F.  Brady  were  in  constant 
communication  with  Washington.  With 
Mr.  Havenner  they  were  able  to  get  be- 
fore Mr.  Ickes,  the  singular  importance 

of  the  school  proposal Approval  of 

the  school  bonds  electrified  the  com- 
munity. On  all  sides  observers  familiar 
with  campaigns  said  the  result,  in  view 
of  the  defeat  of  all  other  propositions, 
was  phenomenal. ' ' 

The  construction  program  which  the 
bond  issue  will  finance  includes :  $900,- 
000  for  a  high  school  ui  the  Mission  dis- 
trict ;  a  $750,000  first  unit  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  secondary  school  in  the 
Sunset-Parkside  district ;  half  a  million 
dollars  for  permanent  Junior  College 
buildings  in  Balboa  Park;  an  audito- 
rium for  the  George  Washington  High 
School,  $325,000 ;  a  second  unit  for  the 
Samuel  Gompers  Trade  School,  $190,- 
000;  a  playground  at  Mission  High 
School,  $65,000 ;  and  kindergartens  at 
three  schools :  Francis  Scott  Key,  Visi- 
tacion  Valley  and  Glen  Park. 

At  Fresno  an  $803,000  bond  issue  to 
provide  funds  for  a  new  building  and 
improvement  program  for  city  schools 
was  approved  by  a  huge  majority.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration  for  a  grant  of  $832,000 
which,  with  a  $250,000  bond  issue  ap- 
proved several  yrears  ago  and  the  bonds 
voted  in  the  recent  election,  would  make 
a  total  of  $1,850,000. 

Stockton  voters  were  not  so  school- 
minded  as  those  of  other  communities. 
A  $1,200,000  bond  issue  which  would 
have  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  a  new  junior  high  school,  a  voca- 
tional school  and  two  grammar  schools 
was  defeated  by  a  two  to  one  vote. 


A  bond  issue  has  just  been  authorized 
in  Compton  for  $200,000.  The  majority 
was  almost  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  issue, 
with  the  largest  school  vote  on  record. 
This  was  due  to  the  personal  contact 
work  done  in  the  district.  A  building 
fund  of  $560,000  is  now  available  for  the 
4-year  junior  high  schools  in  the  district 
and  the  Junior  College. 


HI  .Monte  (Los  Angeles  County)  plans 
,i  further  addition  to  its  school  facilities 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  classroom  build- 
ing to  cost  $80,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SCENE 
INCORPORATES 

Subscribers  and  friends  of  The  Educa- 
tional Scene  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  magazine  is  now  incorporated 
with  Frontier,  a  magazine  which  in  the 
past  has  featured  materials  largely  api- 
arian in  nature.  One  wag  was  heard  to 
remark  that  while  The  Educational  Scene 
had  always  carried  a  wallop  in  its 
lively  pages  it  could  now  be  expected  to 
have  a  sting  as  well.  In  a  prefatory  note 
to  the  section  which  The  Educational 
Scene  occupies  in  the  September  issue 
of  Frontier,  editors  Robert  Hill  Lane 
and  M.  E.  Herriott  state:  "With  this 
first  issue  of  Frontier,  The  Educational 
Scene  becomes  an  integral  part  of  this 
new  magazine.  In  future  issues  the  wide 
range  of  materials  customarily  appear- 
ing in  The  Educational  Scene  will  be 
presented.  The  range  has  been  somewhat 
curtailed  this  time  inasmuch  as  The  Edu- 
cational Scene  usually  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  October  instead  of  Sep- 
tember. .  .  .  We  trust  that  this  enlarged 
and  broadened  magazine  will  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  our  friends  and 
subscribers. ' ' 
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LET'S  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

When  a  new  book  comes  in  that  looks 
exciting,  even  though  it  is  just  another 
discussion  of  curriculum  and  classroom 
procedure,  that  is  good  news  for  the 
Book   Review   department. 

But  when  the  authors  are  California 
school  people,  friends  and  neighbors, 
then  the  new  book  is  Western  School 
News,  and  we  take  it  away  from  the 
review  editor. 

Let's  Go  To  School  debates  no  theories. 
It  is  the  report  of  an  adventure.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  Lincoln  Elementary 
School  in  San  Jose,  a  school  housed  in 
an  old  building  whose  two  sections  date 
back  to  1875  and  1907  respectively.  It 


Albion  H. 
Horrall 


serves  a  district  in  which  the  children, 
far  from  being  ' '  privileged, ' '  come  from 
homes  economically  restricted,  homes 
where  30  per  cent  of  the  parents  are  for- 
eign born.  It  was  a  school  which  had, 
until  1935,  gone  its  way  quietly  along 
the  traditional  path  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter program,  with  so  many  minutes  a 
day  apportioned  to  each  subject. 

But  in  1935  the  Lincoln  School  princi- 
pal, A.  H.  Horrall,  who  is  also  San  Jose 's 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
his  staff  of  teachers  started  on  their 
adventure.  They  wanted  to  see  if  "pro- 
gressive school"  theories  would  work  in 
such  unpromising  conditions.  They 
worked  wonderfully  no  doubt  in  many 
private  schools,  in  demonstration  class- 
rooms, in  groups  of  specially  privileged 
children.  Could  they  work  in  this  old 
Lincoln  School,  with  its  high  quota  of 
foreign  homes,  its  average  I.  Q.  barely 
up  to  "normal"  and  its  13  per  cent  of 
undernourished  children  ? 

Well,  they  did  work,  and  that  is  the 
story.  It's  a  good  story,  well  told  and 
beautifully  illustrated  by  significant 
photography.  The  story  is  an  objective 
vindication  of  the  progressive,  child- 
centered,  integrated  program  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  book  has  two  sections.  The  first  is 
a  description  of  the  school  and  the  cb.il- 
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dren;  the  transition  from  subjects  to 
children  by  way  of  units  of  interest, 
clubs  and  other  school  activities;  and  an 
evaluation  of  results.  The  second  part 
is  a  detailed  description  of  three  units 
as  they  worked  out  in  the  group  experi- 
ence. 

This  is  a  book  to  put  heart  into  the 
most  discouraged  teacher,  striving 
against  obstacles  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  modern  education.  We  take  pride  in 
this  contribution  of  a  neighboring  city 
and  its  teachers  to  the  contemporary 
literature  of  the  school. 
Let's  Go  To  School  by  Albion  H.  Hor- 
rall, Lydia  E.  Codone,  Mabel  S.  Willson 
and  Leah  Smith  Rhodes.  McGraw  -  Hill 
Publishing  Company.    Price,  $3.00. 


DON'T  "KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS" 

The  town  of  Selma  has  built  two  new 
schools  this  year,  modern  in  every  way. 
They  are  the  Washington  and  the  Gar- 
field schools.  The  Washington  School, 
which  is  across  the  tracks  from  the  busi- 
ness section  and  the  high  school,  houses 
grades  one  to  eight.  The  new  Garfield 
School  not  far  from  the  high  school 
and  the  intermediate  school,  takes  care 
of  grades  one  to  five.  The  Garfield  con- 
tains a  very  attractive  auditorium  with  a 
capacity  of  approximately  five  hundred. 
Both  schools  are  one-story  structures  of 
re-inforced  concrete,  built  in  an  L,  the 
rooms  opening  onto  an  outdoor  covered 
corridor.  The  rooms  are  ample  in  size 
and  have  in  addition  a  comfortably  large 
work  or  activity  room  with  space  for 
books,  tools,  sink  and  tables.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  with  funds  voted  by  the 
district  supplemented  with  P.  W.  A.  al- 
lotments. 

The  most  delightful  and  exceptional 
thing  about  the  Selma  Schools  is  the 
type  of  playground  that  has  been  pro- 
vided. Instead  of  the  bare  dirt  or  hard 
paving  there  are  stretches  of  turf  where 
the  children  can  tear  around  to  their 
hearts'  content  with  no  "Keep  off  the 
Grass ' '  signs  to  hamper  them.  Groups  of 
umbrella  trees,  those  beloved  stand-bys 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  provide 
shade  for  the  benches  where  the  chil- 
dren gather  to  rest  if  it  is  too  hot  to 
play.  Mothers  of  the  town  are  continu- 
ally grateful  for  the  sod  playgrounds 
and  the  fact  that  their  children  come 
home  clean  from  the  most  vigorous  play. 
The  playgrounds  are  actually  parks 
with  their  lawns  and  trees.  There  are 
two  and  a  half  acres  at  the  Washington 


School,  four  acres  at  the  Garfield  School 
and  five  acres  at  the  Roosevelt.  This 
acreage  is  all  in  lawn  and  under  a 
sprinkler  system. 

Charles  Edgecomb,  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  has  supervised  the 
Selma  schools  for  twenty-two  years.  Mr. 
Edgecomb  is  not  a  Californian  by  birth 
but  is  truly  one  by  adoption.  He  came 
to  California  in  1912  on  a  visit,  expecting 
to  return  to  Oklahoma  where  he  was 
teaching.  He  had  come  to  visit  his  par- 
ents who  had  moved  to  California,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  staying.  But  being  a 
school  man  who  really  loved  his  job  he 
naturally  visited  schools  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  methods  and  principles 
upon  which  the  educational  program  was 
based  that  he  decided  to  remain.  In  1912 
he  secured  a  position  as  principal  in  the 
Clovis  Grammar  School,  having  taken 
the  county  examinations  required  in 
order  to  secure  a  teaching  certificate  in 
California  at  that  time.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  a  position 
which  he  has  held  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  remained  in  Clovis  until  1916  when 
he  was  appointed  district  superintend- 
ent of  Selma. 

Mr.  Edgecomb  is  a  graduate  of  Teach- 
ers Colleges  both  in  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas and  taught  in  both  states  for  a  time. 
After  locating  in  California  he  continued 
his  educational  work  at  the  Fresno  State 
College  securing  an  A.  B.  degree  and 
junior  high  school  credentials. 

Mr.  Edgecomb  and  his  board  ai-e  com- 
pletely sold  on  the  idea  of  lawns  for 
the  playgrounds  in  the  Selma  schools. 
The  kindergarten  is  located  in  Lincoln 
Park.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Edgecomb 's 
early  ventures  and  was  effected  the  first 
year  that  he  was  superintendent.  A  por- 
tion of  the  park  was  dedicated  for  school 
purposes  at  that  time. 

#     *     #     #     # 

Refusing  to  accept  the  adverse  de- 
cision of  a  spring  election,  the  Ventura 
Junior  High  School  Board  of  Education 
called  a  second  election  in  September 
and  succeeded  in  passing  a  $250,000 
bond  issue,  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. This  bond  issue  will  supplement 
a  P"WA  grant,  the  money  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  several  new  build- 
ings for  the  Junior  College.  Construc- 
tion is  scheduled  to  begin  shortly  on  the 
first  of  two  units,  the  contract  having 
already  been  given. 


MISS  MARY  F.  MOONEY  RETIRES 

FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

On  October  1  Miss  Mary  F.  Mooney, 
Supervisor  of  Texts  and  Libraries  in  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and  organ- 
izer of  the  bureau,  retired,  but  not  to  a 
life  of  seclusion.  On  October  4  Miss 
Mooney  was  married  to  Harry  I.  Allen,  a 
lifelong  friend. 

Miss  Mooney  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  a  dominant  figure  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association,  holding 
some  of  the  highest  offices  which  any 
classroom  teacher  has  held.  She  was  at 
one  time  President  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  Bay  Section.    She 


Mary  F.  Mooney 
Allen 


was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  California  Teachers  Association 
and  chairman  of  the  State  Committee 
on  \Tisual  Education,  Texts  and  Libra- 
ries. She  was  also  NEA  State  Director 
for  California.  She  is  active  in  club 
memberships,  particularly  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  and  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Soroptimist  Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  September  27,  Commissioner 
"William  F.  Benedict  reviewed  Miss 
Mooney 's  service  to  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools,  first  as  a  teacher  at  the 
Commercial  Evening  School,  then  as 
vice  principal  of  the  Washington  Gram- 
mar School,  and  since  1924  as  super- 
visor of  Texts  and  Libraries.  The  Board 
expressed  its  regret  that  Miss  Mooney 
was  about  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
schools. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
Bulletin  of  October  3  says  of  Miss 
Mooney 's  service  to  the  schools:  "No 
reference  to  Miss  Moouey  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  testimonial  to  her  genius 
as  an  organizer,  her  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, around  which  the  Bureau  of  Texts 
and  Libraries  was  organized  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection.  Besides  her 
prestige  among  the  professional  group 
of  teachers,  Miss  Mooney  brought  to  the 
Library  Bureau  a  native  ability  to  get 


things  done,  which  is  recognized  even 
by  her  associates  who  may  not  always 
be  in  full  agreement  with  her  immediate 
objectives. 

''Among  her  co-workers  in  the  bu- 
reau. Miss  Mooney 's  retirement  will  be 
felt  most  keenly.  The  pride  of  the  group 
of  librarians  in  the  nigh  place  which 
their  division  of  the  public  school  system 
holds  has  been  due  to  Miss  Mooney 's  dy- 
namic personality  and  her  constant  effort 
in  obtaining  ever  increasing  annual  ap- 
propriations to  carry  on  this  important 
work. 

"She  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Classroom  Teachers  and  was  its  first 
president.  She  has  been  active  in  dis- 
charging her  professional  responsibility 
in  both  state  and  national  educational 
associations. 

"An  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  her 
group  was  seen  in  the  reception  given 
in  Miss  Mooney 's  honor  at  the  Women's 
Athletic  Club  on  Friday,  September  23, 
and  a  second  party  at  Solari's  Grill  on 
Wednesday  evening,  September  2S.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  Superintendent 
Xourse,  before  the  entire  administrative 
staff  in  the  central  office,  presented  Miss 
Mooney  with  a  set  of  luggage,  the  gift 
of  her  co-workers. 

"Not  the  least  of  Miss  Mooney 's  ac- 
complishments is  a  native  wit  which 
cropped  out  when  a  group  was  present- 
ing her  with  a  large  bouquet  last  week : 
'I'm  glad  to  see  these  flowers  before  me 
now  instead  of  on  top  of  me  later,'  she 
said." 

W.  W.  HEALEY 
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THE  STANFORD  LANGUAGE  ARTS 
INVESTIGATION  CONFERENCE 

By  Dorothy  C.  Meeigold 

Head,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

University  High  School,  Los  Angeles 

One  of  the  most  significant  secondary 
curriculum  projects  now  under  way  is 
being  carried  out  by  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, operating  under  a  grant  of  $45,000 
from  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
Stanford  Language  Arts  Investigation 
was  initiated  a  year  ago  for  a  three-year 
period,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Gray- 
son N.  Kefauver,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education.  Co-directors  are  Dr.  Walter 
V.  Kaulfers  and  Mr.  Holland  D.  Roberts 
of  the  School  of  Education,  with  Mrs. 
Barbara  D.  Cochran  as  permanent  secre- 
tary. The  staff  this  summer  included 
Alvin  C.  Eurich,  of  Stanford  University, 
and  L.  Kenneth  Shumaker,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  Research  assistants 
are  an  important  part  of  the  staff ;  Mr. 
Don  W.  Karshner  is  performing  vital 
experiments  in  English  classes  at  the 
Menlo  School,  while  Mr.  Carl  0.  Paul- 
son and  Mr.  Max  Schiferl  compile  bul- 
letins available  to  members  of  the  co- 
operating schools. 

The  Visiting  Lecturer  for  this  summer 
conference  was  Dr.  I.  A.  Richards,  of 
Cambridge  University.  Dr.  Richards  is 
a  leader  in  the  much  publicized  science 
of  semantics,  the  author  of  The  Meaning 
of  Meaning,  and  Practical  Criticism,  and 
interested  in  the  practical  application  of 
Basic  English. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Stanford 
Language  Arts  Investigation  is  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  language  from 
the  social  viewpoint.  This  involves  the 
fields  of  English,  Social  Studies,  Foreign 
Languages,  and  Art  and  Music  Appreci- 
ation in  experimental  programs  of  a  wide 
variety,  including  integrated  classes  in 
English  and  Social  Studies  and  in  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign  Languages,  enrichment 
of  foreign  language  courses  through  so- 
cially significant  content,  and  the  initia- 
tion of  new-type  courses  such  as  Foreign 
Cultures,  Orientation  of  Language  Arts, 
and  General  Language. 

The  second  summer  conference  of  the 
Stanford  Arts  Investigation  (June  27- 
July  22),  included  representatives  of 
twenty-one  participating  schools  drawn 
from  ten  localities  of  three  states,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Arizona.  The 
eighty-eight  participants  represented  ad- 
ministrators, counsellors,  curriculum  di- 


rectors, librarians,  and  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, social  studies,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Mr.  W.  Virgil  Smith,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Seattle  Schools,  led  a  large 
group  from  four  Seattle  high  schools. 
Mr.  Smith  visited  most  of  the  schools 
in  the  Investigation  this  Spring. 

A  participant  in  several  meetings  was 
Mr.  McConnville,  Principal  of  San  Mateo 
High  School,  which  has  for  a  number  of 
years  carried  on  courses  in  foreign  cul- 
tures, one  of  the  special  departures  being 
studied  by  the  Investigation.  Other  ad- 
ministrator members  of  the  conference 
were  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Hill,  Superintend- 
ent of  Santa  Maria  Union  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  Mr.  Jerome  T.  Light, 
Director  of  Guidance,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Pope,  Vice-principal  of  the  same  school, 
who  are  guiding  a  core  curriculum  under 
the  Stanford  Arts  Investigation.  Miss 
Edith  Pence,  Director  of  Curriculum, 
San  Francisco  Schools,  attended  the 
Language  Arts  Conference  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating in  the  Social  Education  Con- 
ference. 

From  Arizona  Mr.  Olney,  Head  of  the 
English  Department  of  Phoenix  High 
School,  Mr.  Neil  E.  Cook,  of  the  Phoenix 
Junior  College,  and  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Tay- 
lor, Superintendent  of  Mesa  Union  High 
School,  made  a  number  of  contributions 
to  sections  studying  English  curriculum. 
Librarians  were  represented  by  Miss 
Catherine  Davis,  George  Washington 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Maybelle  Davis  of  Santa  Barbara  Senior 
High  School. 

The  conference  reviewed  programs 
carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  mem- 
bers. Several  distinguished  speakers  ad- 
dressed the  group.  Dr.  Grayson  N. 
Kefauver  gave  an  opening  address  on  the 
topic :  The  Creative  Bole  of  the  Teacher. 
Dr.  Richards  spoke  in  both  general  and 
section  meetings  on  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, the  technical  uses  of  Basic  English, 
experiences  in  teaching  Basic  English  to 
Chinese  children,  and  gave  readings  for 
the  Speech  section.  From  the  Stanford 
summer  faculty  came  Mr.  Warren  D. 
Allen,  of  the  Music  Department,  Dr.  I. 
James  Quillen  and  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Eurich 
of  the  School  of  Education,  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  furthering  the  work 
of  the  members.  Lewis  Mumford,  ad- 
dressed a  special  session  of  the  conference 
in  an  informal  discussion  of  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  language  arts.  Dr.  Lon 
Labrant,  of  Ohio  State  University,  one 


of  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Conference  at  Mills  College  this 
summer,  spoke  on  English  usage  and  the 
teaching  of  English.  Final  speaker  of 
the  conference  was  the  dean  of  American 
Education,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick,  who 
made  an  inspiring  termination  for  the 
work  of  the  summer  with  a  summary  of 
the  significance  of  the  language  arts  for 
education. 

Miss  Belle  McKenzie  of  Seattle,  well- 
known  director  of  creative  writing  for 
Scholastic,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Writing  Laboratory.  Co-chairmen  of 
Creative  Writing  were  Miss  Sara  Ashby 
of  Sacramento  and  Mr.  George  E.  Mur- 
phy of  Seattle.  The  section  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Literature  was  led  by  Holland  D. 
Roberts.  Dr.  Harlen  M.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Leon  T.  Loofbourow,  of  Menlo 
School  and  Junior  College,  headed  dis- 
cussions in  the  sections  on  Integration 
in  the  Language  Arts,  and  Speech  and 
Radio. 

Dr.  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Co-director 
of  the  Investigation,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Section. 


THE  STANFORD  READING  CENTER 

Closely  allied  with  the  work  of  the 
Language  Arts  Investigation  was  that 
of  the  Reading  Center,  or  Reading  Lab- 
oratory, under  the  direction  of  Holland 
D.  Roberts  of  Stanford  University  and 
A.  Eason  Monroe  of  Menlo  School  and 
Junior  College  and  Stanford  University. 
The  Center  offered  aid  in  reading  to 
twenty-one  high  school  students  and 
provided  practical  laboratory  experi- 
ence to  approximately  forty  graduate 
students  in  education. 

Diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties  was 
unusually  complete  for  the  students  who 
participated  in  the  program,  embodying 
such  factors  as  health,  visual  efficiency, 
mental  ability,  personality  adjustment, 
school  achievement,  and  environment, 
as  well  as  analysis  of  reading  habits,  at- 
titudes, and  abilities.  Such  modern  di- 
agnostic instruments  as  the  Ophthalm- 
O-Graph  and  the  Telebinocular  were 
used. 

The  program  of  instruction  placed 
major  emphasis  upon  the  building  of 
favorable  attitudes  toward  reading. 

Evaluation  of  the  results  would  indi- 
cate that  the  median  gain  for  these  stu- 
dents was  more  than  a  year  in  reading 
comprehension  and  more  than  four 
years  in  reading  rate. 
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I'M  FOR  FREIGHTERS ! 

By  Eva  D.  Edwards 

Eva  D.  Edwards  has  all  the  urge  of  a  globe 
trotter  but  a  school  principal's  salary!  Never- 
theless she  has  managed  to  see  the  Orient 
twice  and  get  clear  around  the  world  once,  and 
now  she's  spent  the  summer  on  a  freighter 
which  nosed  leisurely  around  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  After  reading  her  story,  "we're  for 
freighters,"  too. 

If  you  decided  along  about  the  time 
the  hills  were  turning  green  in  the  spring 
that  you'd  look  into  the  matter  of  a 
freighter  trip  for  this  summer,  you  no 
doubt  had  something  of  a  shock.  "All 
reservations  taken  long  ago,"  you  were 
probably  told.  "We  take  but  twelve  pas- 
sengers." Luckily  I  secured  a  cancelled 
reservation  in  January.  The  start  from 
New  Orleans  was  scheduled  for  July  30. 
Having  precious  little  idea  of  what  I 
should  take  I  cast  about  to  find  someone 
who  had  made  such  a  voyage.  It  seemed 
that  if  any  had  survived  they  said  very 
little  about  it  on  returning.  So  I  pre- 
pared blindly  and  learned  again  that 
wisdom  doesn't  show  so  much  in  what 
one  takes  as  in  what  one  leaves  at  home. 

I  have  decided  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people ;  those  who  can  and  those  who 
can't  take  a  freighter  cruise — rand  like 
it.  I  am  on  the  "like  it"  side.  One  must 
remember  that  the  carrying  of  freight 
is  the  real  and  definite  purpose  of  a 
freighter  cruise.  The  twelve  passengers 
are  incidental — a  situation  which  in  it- 
self is  good  for  the  soul's  development. 
If  constant  amusement  and  organized 
entertainment  are  necessary  to  your  hap- 
piness, you'd  better  stay  at  home.  If  the 
absence  of  a  grand  piano  is  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  don't  risk  it.  If  you  have 
to  have  absolute  silence  while  you  take 
your  afternoon  nap,  you're  in  the  wrong 
place.  If  your  nerves  are  delicate  and 
you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  grinding  rattle  of  four  big  winches 
all  going  at  once,  you'd  better  reconsider. 
This  may  sometimes  last  all  night  with 
its  deadly  monotony  punctured  by  the 
whoops  and  chatter  of  black  stevedores. 

Ours  is  a  Norwegian  freighter,  Nor- 
wegian captain,  officers  and  crew.  We 
have,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  finest  skipper 
that  sails  the  seas.  He's- my  idea  of  an 
Educated  Man.  He  not  only  "knows 
his  stuff"  but  after  many  talks  with 
him  I  find  that  he  knows  far  more  than 
most  men  about  the  earth  and  the  sea 
and  the  people  thereon;  and  that  he  is 
most  modest  withal.  He  lias  sailed  the 
Seven  Seas  since  his  young  manhood, 
with   open  eyes  and  open   mind   and  a 


keen  sense  of  values.  A  twinkling  sense 
of  humor,  fine  consideration  always  for 
his  "guests,"  never-ending  patience  in 
telling  us  the  answers  to  questions  his 
wisdom  and  experience  have  met 
through  the  years — such  is  our  Captain 
Koren  of  the  S.  S.  Austvangen. 

We  have  the  run  of  the  ship.  We  spend 
hours  on  the  Captain's  bridge.  We  may 
even,  if  we're  very  quiet,  stand  by  the 
clear-eyed  pilot  on  the  bridge  and  hear 
him  give  his  sharp  orders,  echoed  by  the 
boy  at  the  wheel :  ' '  Starboard  " —  "  Star- 
board ! "  "  Easy  there ! "— "  Easy  there ! ' ' 
There  are  plenty  of  deck  sports.  We  have 
our  daily  "swim"  in  the  canvas  plunge 
aft.  We  dance  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
wet  deck  to  the  music  of  a  hoarse,  salty- 
voiced  victrola.  0,  there  are  lots  of  things 
doing  on  board,  between  ports ! 

We  started  out  from  New  Orleans  with 
a  nearly  full  cargo  in  the  holds.  This 
was  added  to,  and  then  subtracted  from, 
at  Mobile  and  then  at  Tampa.  Pine  lum- 
ber, to  be  scattered  all  along  the  way; 
rum  barrels  for  Barbados,  the  staves  in 
great  piles  and  the  heads  neatly  packed 
into  barrels;  crates  of  machinery  for 
the  orange-packing  houses  in  Trinidad, 
where  that  industry  is  just  beginning  to 
be  taken  seriously;  many  bales  of  cotton 
yardage ;  great  bundles  and  bales  of 
paper  bags  for  stores  on  the  islands  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Antilles ;  thousands 
of  big  tin  pails  packed  tightly  into  each 
other,  making  great  solid-looking  cylin- 
ders, these  to  be  used  for  packing  tallow 
in  South  American  packing  centers. 
Often  these  cargoes  are  left  on  lighters 
in  Trinidad  Harbor  and  put  under  guard 
for  weeks,  awaiting  other  freighters  to 
reload  them  and  carry  them  further. 

After  Tampa  our  next  stop  was  Ja- 
maica; then  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad.  In  the  Guianas  we 
made  Georgetown  and  Paramaribo  be- 
fore we  headed  up  the  river. 

The  goal  and  reason  for  the  cruise  is 
bauxite.  The  night  we  steamed  out  of 
Paramaribo  the  holds  were  empty  and 
clean.  The  next  morning  at  dawn  we 
were  awakened  by  the  change  in  the 
sound  of  the  engine,  a  different  rhythm. 
We  dashed  to  our  darkened  portholes. 
No  longer  a  world  of  dazzling  blue  tropic 
sea.  but  walls  of  jungle  !  Green — green — 
green  jungle  towered  over  our  topmost 
masts!  The  river,  winding  and  turning 
ahead  of  us  was  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide.  We  were  on  our  way  up 
the  Surinam  River  to  the  Moengo  mines. 


There  were  palms,  bananas,  tree-ferns, 
bamboo  and  countless  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  we  could  not  identify.  These  were 
all  bound  together  by  great  twisting, 
creeping  vines  and  ropes  of  green  leaved 
trailers.  Masses  of  tall  water  plants  that 
looked  like  calla  lilies  waded  out  from 
the  banks  into  the  river.  Great  white 
flowers  with  waxy  petals  and  purple  sta- 
mens mingled  with  trailing  vines  of  great, 
yellow  blossoms.  There  were  red  flowers 
and  purple  and  blue.  Many  orchids  and 
other  parasite  plants  clung  to  the  big 
trees.  There  were  some  parrots  and  tou- 
cans, but  never  a  monkey  nor  an  alli- 
gator. Too  bad.  The  captain  says  they 
are  driven  farther  back  into  the  jungle. 
They  just  can't  stand  the  civilizing 
shriek  of  our  booming  boat  whistle. 

Quite  frequently  there  were  native 
settlements.  Little  clusters  of  dug-out 
canoes  at  the  water's  edge,  a  cleared 
place  in  the  heavy  growth  and  always 
two  or  three  dozen  naked  black  natives 
running  down  to  the  shore  to  shout  and 
dance  and  call  greetings.  This  coming 
and  going  of  the  bauxite  ships  make  up 
their  touch  with  the  strange  outside 
world  which  they  have  never  seen.  They 
paddle  out  in  their  long  narrow  dug- 
outs and  dart  about  us.  ' '  Chow  Chow ! ' ' 
(Food)  they  cry,  patting  their  black 
tummies.  None  of  them  look  hungry, 
however.  "Chapeaux"  (Hats) — now 
patting  their  heads.  (Where  do  you  sup- 
pose they  got  that  word  to  add  to  their 
"talkee-talkee"?)  They  seemed  to  want 
hats  more  than  anything  else.  We  had 
some  extra  ones  and  recklessly  threw 
them  over  the  side.  They  were  frantic 
with  joy  and  pride  as  they  carefully 
placed  choice  specimens  of  last  winter's 
"chic"  creations  on  their  mops  of  wool. 

We  reached  the  mines  a  little  before 
dusk.  It  took  nearly  all  night  to  load  the 
ore.  It  is  poured  into  the  holds  by  means 
of  a  belt,  engined  by  the  big  winches. 
These  lumps  of  reddish,  clay-like  stones 
seem  a  far  cry  from  the  beautiful  alumi- 
num furniture  of  your  modern  office.  It 
takes  five  tons  of  raw  bauxite  to  make 
a  ton  of  aluminum.  We  brought  back 
•2,.i00  tons.  Before  daylight  we  were  on 
our  way  down  the  river,  through  the 
jungles  past  the  friendly  native  villages 
again,  back  to  the  open  sea.  A  few  more 
days,  now,  until  we  should  land  at  New 
Orleans,  the  end  of  a  grand  cruise. 

1  'm  for  freighters  ! 
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October,  1938 


A  Unit  on  Home  Life 

Florence  Jones  Sparks,  Teacher,  Fremont  School 

Mabel  C.  Bennett,  Supervisor,  Alhambra  Elementary  Schools 

This  unit  of  work  was  carried  on  in  a  Transition  IB  and  IB  Room.  There 
were  twenty-six  children  in  the  group.  The  Transition  IB  group  consisted 
of  children  for  whom  a  delayed  reading  program  seemed  most  satisfactory. 


Choice  of  the  Unit 

Since  the  group  in  this  room  was  to 
consist  of  children  of  the  Transition  IB 
and  IB  levels,  the  individual  differences 
in  capacity  and  ability  were  indeed 
great.  Thus,  during  the  year,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  teacher  was  to  take  each  child 
at  his  own  stage  of  development  and  to 
stimulate  and  guide  him  that  he  might 
acquire  as  rich  a  background  as  possible, 
striving  to  create  readiness  for  reading 
within  those  children  of  Transition  level, 
and  a  growth  in  and  enjoyment  of  read- 
ing in  those  of  IB  level. 

The  teacher  wished  to  create  a  desire 
within  the  children  to  carry  on  a  pur- 
poseful activity  in  order  that  valuable 
knowledges,  habits  and  skills  might  be 
acquired  in  situations  which  would  en- 
courage the  greatest  possible  learning. 
The  teacher  was  eager  to  create  in  the 
room  as  natural  a  situation  as  possible 
where  each  child  could  find  familiar  ele- 
ments and  could  progress  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  developing  in  self-con- 
fidence and  in  the  ability  to  "carry 
through"  a  chosen  piece  of  work.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  the  teacher  chose  as 
her  first  unit  of  work  "Home  Life," 
and  she  so  "set  the  stage"  that  the  na- 
tural interest  of  the  child  in  home  activ- 
ities could  be  carried  over  into  school 
life. 

Approach  to  the  Unit 

The  activities  of  the  home  are  of  uni- 
versal interest  to  children  of  this  age. 
The  teacher  considered  this  interest  and 
the  "leading  on"  qualities  of  dramatic 
play  in  planning  the  approach. 

Thus,  she  ' '  set  the  stage ' '  by  arranging 
four  portable  blackboards  in  the  shape 
of  walls  of  a  house  and  placing  therein 
a  cradle,  doll  and  chair.  Pictures  of 
home  activities  were  arranged  in  the 
schoolroom.  Large  picture  puzzles  made 
of  three-ply  wood  depicted  scenes  of 
home  life  upon  completion.  A  song, 
"Mother  and  Father"  was  prepared  for 
use  the  first  clay.  Stories  of  family  life 
were  in  readiness.  Books  of  interest 
were  placed  on  the  book  table.  Blocks, 
clay,  easels  with  paint  and  crayolas 
completed  the  preparation  of  the  room- 


Development  of  the  Unit 

The  children  carried  on  dramatic  play 
of  home  life  and  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  family.  Mother  seemed  to  be  of  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  children.  She  car- 
ried on  many  activities:  cleaning  the 
house,  cooking  meals,  shopping  for  food 
and  clothing,  earing  for  the  children, 
washing  and  ironing  clothes,  making 
clothes  for  the  family,  and  playing  with 
the  children.  The  character  of  Father  was 
much  sought  after  in  the  dramatic  play. 
He  was  a  substantial  person  who  carried 
out  many  activities :  working  at  various 
occupations  to  provide  for  the  family, 
caring  for  the  exterior  of  the  house  and 
yard,  taking  the  family  for  rides  in  the 
automobile,  taking  the  children  to  the 
doctor,  and  playing  with  the  children. 

Children  of  all  ages  were  represented 
in  the  dramatic  play.  The  boys  often  car- 
ried on  the  activities  of  the  father,  help- 
ing with  the  work  in  the  yard.  They  also 
kept  the  pets  and  worked  in  the  garden. 
The  girls  helped  the  mother  with  her 
work,  cared  for  the  baby  and  played 
with  the  dolls.  All  of  the  children  played 
a  great  deal  in  the  yard,  and  often  the 
father  and  mother  joined  in  this  play. 

The  dramatic  play  in  the  house  caused 
a  need  for  characters  to  represent  other 
helpers  of  the  community.  The  postman 
was  a  person  of  great  esteem,  and  his 
arrival  was  awaited  with  eagerness.  The 
doctor  was  a  highly  respected  character, 
and  the  family  visited  his  office  often 
with  apparent  freedom  from  fear.  The 
grocer  seemed  to  be  an  essential  charac- 
ter at  each  time  that  dramatic  play  was 
carried  on.  Any  article  of  convenient 
size  and  shape  in  the  room  served  as  his 
stock.  The  milkman  arrived  at  frequent 
intervals  to  leave  his  products  at  the 
door.  The  teacher  noticed  that  many 
times  there  were  two  or  three  complete 
families  visiting  in  the  house  at  one 
time. 

Construction  Activities 
Furniture  was  needed  as  soon  as  dra- 
matic play  was  begun,  and  at  a  group 
discussion  plans  were  formulated  for  the 
construction  of  this.  The  group  felt  that 
they   needed    the    following:    furniture 


made  of  boxes,  chairs,  tables,  stove,  cup- 
boards, beds,  refrigerator ;  other  pieces  of 
furniture  and  equipment  for  the  house, 
lamps,  bed  clothes,  pictures,  rugs,  clothes 
for  the  dolls,  and  curtains.  The  walls  of 
the  blackboard  proved  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, so  the  children  built  a  house  from 
refrigerator  boxes,  completed  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  house,  and  worked  in 
the  yard.  Many  new  houses  were  being 
constructed  in  the  community.  "While  we 
were  building  our  house,  we  made  several 
excursions  to  these  houses  to  watch  con- 
struction and  to  observe  the  placement 
of  rooms.  An  automobile  was  built  with  a 
wagon  as  a  base,  and  the  family  enjoyed 
many  happy  moments  riding  to  the  park 
and  the  beach,  and  shopping. 

Creative  Expression 

The  children  were  stimulated  to  create 
stories  of  their  experiences.  These  in- 
creased the  speaking  and  understanding 
vocabulary,  developed  self-expression 
and  confidence  and  thus  broadened  the 
background  of  the  children.  They  built 
group  stories  of  their  activities.  These 
were  printed  by  the  teacher  on  large  tag- 
board  charts  in  manuscript  writing  and 
used  to  build  an  interest  in  and  back- 
ground for.  reading.  The  vocabulary  of 
these  stories  correlated  highly  with  that 
which  the  teacher  was  attempting  to 
build  for  the  pre-primer  work,  and  thus 
the  children  acquired  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  their  work  in  reading  by  their 
interest  in  the  unit.  The  children  created 
simple  songs  and  poems  about  their  work. 
These  were  spontaneous  as  the  construc- 
tion and  dramatic  play  were  being  car- 
ried on. 

Stories  created  in  correlation  with  the 
unit  were : 

Paint!    Paint!    Paint! 
Paint  the  house. 

Bed  paint. 

Yellow  paint. 

Green  paint. 

Blue  paint. 
Oh  !    What  fun  ! 

Mother  washes ! 
Washes !   Washes ! . 

Bed  dresses. 

Blue  dresses. 

Yellow  dresses. 
Mother  washes  Jane's  dresses. 
Good,  good  Mother. 

Houses !    Houses ! 

Old  houses. 

New  houses. 
Seven  new  houses. 
Oh !  How  pretty. 
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Other  Activities 

Dishes,  pans,  flower  pots  and  bowls 
were  modeled  of  clay.  A  rug  was  woven 
on  a  large  loom  with  coarse  rags.  Stories 
on  the  charts  were  illustrated  with  large 
paintings.  Friezes  of  home  life  and  the 
activities  of  constructing  the  house  were 
painted.  Ideas  were  expressed  in  finger 
painting  in  which  the  results  were  es- 
pecially free  and  rhythmical.  Crayola 
drawings  were  made  to  illustrate  activi- 
ties of  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
sewing  of  clothes,  curtains,  upholstery 
for  the  furniture  and  bedding  was  done 
with  a  very  large  needle  and  coarse 
thread.  The  children  made  large  rag 
dolls.  They  cut  the  patterns,  sewed  and 
stuffed  them,  made  their  hair  and  faces 
and  dressed  them.  They  used  these  con- 
tinuously in  their  dramatic  play. 

The  children  learned  the  kinds  of  flow- 
ers that  are  common  in  yards,  what 
trees  were  growing  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  grew  individual  pots  of 
pansies  for  the  garden  around  the 
home.  They  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
caring  for  the  pets  in  the  home. 

The  children  planned  well-balanced 
meals  and  cut  pictures  from  magazines 
to  illustrate  these.  Hours  and  conditions 
of  sleeping  were  discussed.  Cleanliness 
was  of  great  importance,  and  many  of 
the  activities  in  dramatic  play  centered 
around  this.  The  children  learned  to 
care  for  their  bodies  and  their  clothing. 

Dramatic  play  often  brought  out  dis- 
cussions of  safety  in  the  home.  This  led 
to  discussions  of  safety  on  the  school 
yard  and  going  to  and  from  school. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  the 
children  in  the  IB  group  were  reading 
pre-primers  that  correlated  with  home 
activities.  The  teacher  printed  booklets 
that  were  simple  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren to  read  and  placed  them  on  the 
book  table.  These  consisted  of  stories 
of  their  activities  as  the  work  on  the 
home  progressed.  The  chart  reading 
created  great  interest  and  developed 
excellent  fundamental  reading  habits. 

The  teacher  attempted  to  renew  the 
books  on  the  book  table  and  the  picture 
in  the  room  at  frecpaent  intervals  that 
the  interest  in  them  might  be  constant. 
Several  moving  pictures  were  shown  to 
the  children.  One  showed  scenes  of  ac- 
tivities of  home  life  and  another  showed 
the  rare  of  pets.  Seatwork  of  various 
types  correlated  each  day  with  the  work 
being  done  on  the  unit. 


The  unit  well  under  way,  with  participants  completely  "at  home." 


Termination  of  the  Unit 

The  children  created  "The  Doll 
Party,"  a  rhythmic  dramatization  com- 
bining the  songs,  poems  and  stories  that 
had  been  created,  and  using  for  a  back- 
ground the  home  and  all  of  the  furni- 
ture that  had  been  constructed.  They  in- 
vited their  mothers  to  come  to  see  their 
home  and  the  dramatization. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  activities  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  teacher  to  stimu- 
late the  children  to  carry  out  the  steps 
of  learning.  She  attempted  to  "set  the 
stage"  so  that  the  children  would  pur- 
pose, plan,  execute  and  judge  their  own 
activities,  in  the  way  which  would  as- 
sure the  greatest  learning. 

Outcomes 

The  children  gained  a  better  acquain- 
tance with  the  ordinary  facts  about 
houses  and  homes.  They  acquired  at 
least  a  rudimentary  understanding  of 
what  constitutes  a  home.  There  was 
greater  understanding  of  the  duties  and 
interdependence  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  The  children  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  workers  of  the  com- 
munity who  come  to  the  home.  Those 
children  of  transition  level  acquired  a 
background  which  caused  them  to  grow 
in  readiness  for  reading.  Those  chil- 
dren of  IB  level  felt  a  need  for  reading 


and  developed  in  the   enjoyment   and 
technique  of  reading. 

Each  child  grew  in  his  ability  to  ex- 
press himself,  as  well  as  in  the  ability 
to  plan  and  execute  an  activity  and  to 
judge  results.  The  speaking  and  under- 
standing vocabularies  of  each  child  were 
greatly  enriched.  A  simple  concept  of 
number  and  measurement  was  devel- 
oped. 

Each  child  increased  his  skill  in  han- 
dling tools  and  materials.  All  of  the 
children  grew  in  their  ability  to  express 
their  ideas  in  different  media,  paint, 
clay,  crayola,  etc.  A  home  and  environ- 
ment were  constructed  that  were  satisfac- 
factory  as  a  home  to  the  child.  Each  child 
became  more  independent  in  his  manual 
work  and  learned  to  attack  new  prob- 
lems with  confidence.  Groups  of  chil- 
dren learned  to  work  together  to  com- 
plete one  object  in  which  they  were  all 
interested. 

The  children  established  desirable 
personal  habits  of  health,  cleanliness, 
safety  and  loyalty.  Each  child  realized 
that  there  are  many  tasks  at  home 
that  he  could  and  should  perform.  De- 
sirable  social  attitudes  of  courtesy,  co- 
operation, thrift,  and  the  respect  for 
others  were  strengthened.  The  children 
learned  to  appreciate  what  others  do 
for  them  in  the  home.  They  gained  a 
desire  to  keep  their  own  homes  and 
yards  beautiful. 
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October,  1938 


Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 

The  Modoc  County  Library  in  the  far  northeast  corner  of  the  state  has 
for  the  last  few  years  been  doing  interesting  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Peggy  H.  G-askins,  the  county 
librarian,  gives  us  here  a  graphic  account  of  several  phases  of  this  activity. 


ACT  I 

The  Scene  :  The  Modoc  County  Free 
Library. 

The  Time:  4:10  any  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  or  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Action  :  The  door  opens,  and  the 
contents  of  one  school  bus  is  emptied  into 
the  library.  The  soles  of  heavy  school 
shoes  clatter  noisily  over  the  floor  as  the 
children  from  the  outlying  districts  make 
their  weekly  visit  to  the  library.  They 
return  books ;  books  returned  by  one  are 
asked  for  by  another ;  they  renew  books ; 
they  go  into  elaborate  explanations  of 
how  it  happened  that  the  pup  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  book  and  chew  the 
covers ;  books  are  selected  for  mother  and 
for  father;  books  for  reports  at  school 
must  be  chosen,  and  the'  door  closes  after 
the  last  of  them  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  Evaluation  :  It  is  a  feverish  few 
minutes  for  the  librarian  and  her  assis- 
tant, but  as  calm  descends  again  there  is 
a  moment  to  think  of  the  far  reaching 
results  of  those  hectic  minutes.  These 
children  come  to  school  on  the  bus  every 
day  the  roads  are  not  blocked  with  snow. 
They  come  from  ranches  and  from  small 
communities  which  are  part  of  our  union 
school  district.  The  area  covered  is 
large.  Many  of  them  leave  home  early 
in  the  morning,  returning  late  in  the 
afternoon.  One  day  a  week  they  return 
home  a  little  later  than  usual,  for  each 
bus  driver  has  a  day  on  which  he  brings 
his  charges  to  the  County  Library.  It 
is  through  these  youngsters  that  we  are 
able  to  fulfill  one  phase  of  our  aim  as  a 
county  library.  It  may  be  that  the  hur- 
ried weekly  visit  is  not  the  ideal  way  of 
introducing  young  people  to  a  library. 
It  is,  however,  far  better  than  having 
them  completely  unaware  that  the  li- 
brary does  exist,  and  that  they  can  find 
reading  material  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
for  information.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  before  these  same  boys  and  girls 
are  the  property  owners  and  voters  of 
our  county  or  some  other  community. 
A  pleasant  memory  of  library  associa- 
tions while  they  were  in  school  will  do 
much  to  create  a  sympathetic  state  of 
mind    in    the    consideration    of    library 


problems  in  the  future.  So  it  may  be 
that  what  seems  like  a  rather  small  thing 
now  will  prove  to  be  an  important  one 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Through  the  books  which  these  boys 
and  girls  take  home,  our  books  are  made 
available  to  families  on  ranches  in 
sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  county 
who  do  not  have  access  to  branch  libra- 
ries. Pleasure  in  reading  is  not  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  distance  between  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  library.  Because  the  day's 
work  is  often  long  and  hard,  a  western 
story,  a  good  mystery,  or  perhaps  a  ro- 
mance may  constitute  the  sort  of  book 
needed.  Even  though  earnest  librarians 
are  anxious  to  raise  the  reading  level, 
there  are  times  when  the  relaxation  af- 
forded by  a  not  too  exacting  printed 
page  has  a  value. 

Although  these  visits  may  be  almost 
bedlam  while  they  last,  the  results  are 
very  much  worthwhile  to  those  served 
and  to  the  librarian  herself.  The  inrush 
of  a  sizeable  group  of  young  people  has 
a  salutary  effect  on  her.  It  makes  her 
realize  anew  that  human  beings,  es- 
pecially young  ones,  cannot  be  put  on  a 
catalog  card  and  neatly  filed  according 
to  rule.  It  again  emphasizes  that  it  is 
often  her  task  to  be  the  intermediary  be- 
tween the  book  and  the  individual  who 
would  enjoy  it  or  who  needs  the  infor- 
mation it  contains. 

ACT  II 

The  Scene  :  The  school  department  of 
the  Modoc  County  Free  Library. 

The  Time:  The  Saturday  afternoon 
before  school  opens,  just  after  the  first 
teacher's  meeting  of  the  year. 

The  Cast  :  The  librarian  and  her  as- 
sistant, two  typewriters  and  "steen" 
teachers. 

The  Action:  The  assistant  is  busily 
typing  the  invoice  for  books  selected  by 
the  teacher  standing  at  her  elbow.  The 
librarian,  with  a  stack  of  books  on  one 
arm  and  a  pack  of  3  x  5  cards  clutched 
in  the  other  hand  is  hurrying  toward 
the  other  typewriter.  She  is  stopped  at 
intervals  on  her  trip  across  the  floor  by 
a  battery  of  questions  from  the  teachers : 
Where  will  I  find  material  on  Mexico? 
We  are  going  to  do  a  unit  on  it — We 


are  going  to  study  lumbering.  The  mill 
has  just  reopened — We  are  going  to  take 
a  unit  on  California  from  the  days  of 
the  Spanish — We  are  going  to  take  Cali- 
fornia, too,  but  we  are  planning  to  stress 
the  nature  study  angle  rather  than  the 
history — Where  can  I  find  material  on 
power?  We've  just  completed  a  Rural 
Electrification  project  in  our  community, 
and  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  time  to 
study  about  power  in  general  and  elec- 
tricity particularly — I  have  32  children 
in  the  eight  grades — We  are  to  have  73 
children  when  we  expected  about  45,  so 
we  need  more  material — I  don't  know 
what  to  take.  Can  you  suggest  some- 
thing? I  want  to  do  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  America — We  want  to 
work  on  the  westward  movement — I 
want  supplementary  arithmetics — I  want 
an  assortment  of  pre-primers — 

The  Evaluation:  Here  we  have  an- 
other turbulent  scene  in  the  operation 
of  a  County  Library  with  a  very  limited 
staff.  All  of  these  problems  are  reason- 
able and  justifiable.  The  books  must  be. 
selected.  Sometimes  the  teacher  is  able 
to  find  all  she  wants,  but  more  often  she 
asks  for  assistance.  Then  comes  the  de- 
tail work  of  invoicing  the  books,  packing, 
and  loading  them  into  the  waiting  car. 
There  are  constant  interruptions,  inevi- 
table when  each  member  of  a  group  is 
concentrating  on  his  particular  problem 
and  asking  for  help.  We  try  to  assist 
in  every  way  we  can. 

Although  the  rush  is  of  comparatively 
short  duration,  it  has  taken  much  prepa- 
ration on  our  part  to  be  ready  for  it. 

Two  years  ago  we  felt  that  the  books 
of  our  school  collection  were  not  ade- 
quately cataloged  for  the  unit  type  of 
work  which  our  teachers  were  using. 
Much  valuable  information  was  lost  in 
books  because  they  were  not  analyzed. 
Bibliographies  could  be  made  up  and 
typed,  but  each  year's  purchase  of  books 
made  such  lists  out  of  date.  Working 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Hallie 
M.  Tierney,  our  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  Mr.  Francis  L.  Drag,  our 
Rural  Supervisor,  we  made  lists  of  units. 
With  these  units  in  mind,  we  set  to  work 
re-cataloging  the  collection.  The  .contents 
of  each  book,  of  fiction  as  well  as  non- 
fiction,  was  considered.  If  its  contents 
bore  relation  to  a  unit,  an  analytic  card 
was  made  for  that  unit.  We  have  found 
valuable  material  in  books  whose  titles  or 
classification  numbers  did  not  suggest  the 
needed  material  hidden  away  between 
their  covers.    The  title  of  Phelan's  book 
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" Caudleliglit  Tales"  does  not  indicate 
an  excellent  chapter  on  the  homespun 
suits  of  the  pioneer  days,  material  which 
would  he  most  useful  to  a  teacher  using 
clothing  as  a  unit. 

Continuing  to  use  the  clothing  unit  as 
an  example,  we  have  found  material  in 
hooks  on  hygiene,  on  inventions,  in  geog- 
raphies, in  science  books,  in  books  on 
industries,  on  home  economics,  in  histo- 
ries, in  books  on  various  countries.  A 
chapter  here,  a  chapter  there  listed  in 
our  catalog  has  made  material  available 
which  would  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
The  work  involved  in  analyzing  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  repays  us  well.  In  ad- 
dition to  making  more  material  available, 
it  helps  us  to  see  that,  each  book  in  the 
collection  is  doing  its  fullest  duty. 

Each  spring,  when  schools  are  closing, 
Mr.  Drag  asks  the  teachers  to  indicate 
what  units  they  are  considering  for  use 
in  the  fall.  With  this  list  of  tentative 
units,  we  examine  our  book  collection.  Its 
strength  or  weakness  on  each  particular 
unit  is  considered.  After  that,  bibli- 
ographies are  consulted  and  our  orders 
are  made  up  with  the  weak  spots  in  the 
collection  well  in  mind. 

When  a  book  is  received,  it  is  classified, 
its  material  considered  in  relation  to 
units  other  than  the  one  for  which  it  was 
purchased,  and  analytics  made  for  each 
subject  it  treats.  The  book  is  then  as- 
signed a  grade  level,  which  is  put  on  the 
back  strip.  We  do  not  say,  "This  is  a 
sixth  grade  book"  or  "This  is  for  the 
first  grade. ' '  We  have  used  an  arbitrary 
system  which  has  proved  satisfactory 
during  two  years  of  use.  We  use  the 
Roman  numeral  I  for  reading  material 
for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 
A  book  with  II  on  its  back  strip  is  for 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  III  is 
for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
We  find  that  we  have  avoided  the  danger 
of  limiting  the  use  of  a  book  to  one  grade 
only,  as  might  easily  happen  if  only  one 
grade  is  indicated.  We  have  also  saved 
ourselves  much  work  in  selecting  books 
on  any  given  unit  for  a  school  with  all 
grades.  A  glance  at  the  card  catalog 
tells  us  the  grade  level  of  the  books  and 
enables  us  to  select  material  for  all  levels 
automatically,  without  considering  each 
book  as  we  take  it  off  the  shelf. 

Our  cataloging  and  detail  work  are  all 
very  necessary,  but  they  are  not  an  end 
in  themselves.  They  are  rather  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  getting  the 
books  to  the  teachers,  and  seeing  that 
each  book  does  a  maximum  amount  of 
work. 


NEWS  NOTES 

An  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Eegion  Chapter  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  was  held  on  Treas- 
ure Island  on  the  evening  of  September 
20.  After  a  delightful  tour  of  the  Island 
with  competent  guides  who  told  the  pur- 
poses of  the  buildings  already  under  con- 
struction as  well  as  plans  for  others,  the 
group  gathered  for  dinner  in  the  Admin- 
istration building.  Miss  K.  Dorothy  Fer- 
guson, president,  conducted  the  meeting, 
introducing  the  two  speakers,  Mr.  Frank 
Peterson  and  Mr.  Miller  who  substituted 
for  George  W.  Malone,  Consulting  En- 
gineer-Manager of  The  Industrial  West, 
Inc.  Mr.  Peterson  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Exposition  project  and 
what  it  means  financially  and  otherwise 
to  the  people  of  California.  Mr.  Miller 
told  of  the  series  of  industrial  reports 
on  the  eleven  western  states  now  being 
prepared  and  described  the  gigantic  re- 
lief map  which  The  Industrial  West,  Inc., 
is  erecting  at  the  Exposition  to  show  se- 
lected data  from  these  reports.  He  also 
distributed  some  illustrative  literature. 
Mr.  Peterson  then  closed  the  meeting 
with  some  beautiful  slides  in  color,  show- 
ing views  of  the  Exposition  as  it  will 
appear  next  year.  Miss  Ferguson  an- 
nounced that  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation is  hoping  to  have  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  Information  Booth  on  Treas- 
ure Island  to  give  information  to  in- 
quirers about  the  resources  of  California. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  meeting  were 
J.  B.  Kaiser  of  the  Oakland  Free  Library, 
Edith  Coulter,  School  of  Librarianship 
University  of  California,  Kathleen  Keat- 
ing and  Mary  Cooper  of  the  Berkeley 
Public  Library,  Mary  Barmby  of  Ala- 
meda County  Library,  her  sister  Dr. 
Martha  Barmby,  and  Mabel  Gillis  and 
Eleanor  Hitt  from  the  State  Library. 
i     1     -t 

Miss  Mary  Brown  who  has  been  libra- 
rian of  the  San  Leandro  Public  Library 
since  its  beginning  in  1905  has  tendered 
her  resignation,  effective  November  first. 
Miss  Brown  has  given  devoted  service 
to  the  library  and  its  steady  growth  in 
size  and  service  testifies  to  the  success 
of  her  efforts. 

■f       1       i 

Miss  Marie  E.  Tinsley,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California  School  of 
Librarianship,  who  lias  had  experience 
in  the  Alameda  County  Library  and 
more  recently  in  another  state,  will  suc- 
ceed Miss  Brown. 


New  instrumental 

courses  for 
beginning  pupils 


WORLD  OF 
MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  COURSE 

An  attractive,  practical,  and  easy 
group  method  of  instruction  pre- 
pared for  the  orchestra  alone.  24 
Pupils'  Books,  one  for  each  in- 
strument, prepare  pupils  for  en- 
semble playing,  first  in  unison 
and  then  in  harmony,  and  finally 
in  the  complete  orchestra.  $0.85 
for  each  Pupil's  Book  (Piano 
$1.00). 

A  Conductor's  Score  provides 
complete  instrumentation. 

BAND  COURSE 

Like  the  orchestra  course,  this 
course  is  specially  designed  for 
the  band.  It  provides  a  fine  bal- 
ance between  the  playing  of  at- 
tractive melodies  and  adequate 
technical  material.  $0.85  for 
each  Pupil's  Book. 

A  Conductor's  Score  provides 
complete  instrumentation. 


Gfiui  and 
Company 

45  Second  Street,  Sjin  Francisco 
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California  School  Trustees 


Edited  by  FLORENCE  C.  PORTER 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association 
has  come  and  gone  into  history.  Cer- 
tain things  in  connection  therewith 
seem  to  be  quite  noticeable.  Among 
them  are : 

First:  The  Association  is  being  ac- 
cepted and  regarded  by  the  Trustees  as 
their  voice  in  school  matters. 

Second :  The  educators  who  have  fa- 
miliarized themselves  with  the  work  of 
the  Association  regard  it  with  increas- 
ing approval. 

Third :  There  is  manifested  a  fine  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  State  Colleges 
to  work  and  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
selecting  of  our  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators and  in  the  administrations  of 
our  schools  generally. 

These  friends  of  ours  do  not  seek  to 
lessen  our  responsibilities  but  rather  to 
encourage  us  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  responsibilities  a  bit  more  earnestly 
and  efficiently.  They  see  in  our  Asso- 
ciation the  fact  that  we  represent  the 
voiceless  public  in  school  matters  and 
that  through  us  the  public  will  make  its 
interests  in  the  schools  more  active  and 
effective. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  assume  a  haphaz- 
ard system  of  selecting  employees.  The 
employment  of  an  administrator  or  a 
teacher  is  of  extreme  value  and  impor- 
tance to  the  pupils  of  a  District.  The 
more  dependable  and  reliable  assistance 
we  have  in  making  such  selections,  the 
better.  The  Placement  Bureaus  of  our 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  are  al- 
ways at  our  disposal.  Greater  use  of 
the  same  will  be  of  advantage  to  us. 
They  are  at  our  disposal.  Let  us  make 
use  of  them. 

The  symposium  at  our  Eighth  Annual 
Convention  upon  the  work  of  our  Asso- 
ciation in  which  Mr.  Cobb,  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Ventura 
County,  Dr.  Phelps  of  Santa  Barbara 
College  and  Mr.  McGmnis,  our  former 
Secretary,  participated,  showed  very 
clearly  the  evaluation  of  our  Associa- 
tion's work  from  their  standpoint.  It 
made  us  a  little  more  conscious  of  our 
responsibilities  and  more  anxious  to  fill 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
trusteeships. 

Those  who  attended  the  Convention 


heard  some  practical  talks  on  timely 
subjects  of  interest  to  Trustees.  The 
Convention  was  most  profitable.  Some 
of  the  topics  considered  were  mentioned 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Western  Journal 
of  Education. 

Our  next  Convention  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  California.  Let 
everyone  begin  planning  to  attend  the 
Convention.  We  would  like  to  have 
representatives  from  every  county  in 
the  state. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS 
AFFECTING  SCHOOLS 

Pupils  Required  to  Salute  the  Flag 

The  governing  board  of  a  school  dis- 
trict may  prescribe  a  rule  requiring 
pupils  of  the  district  to  participate  in  a 
ceremony  of  saluting  and  pledging  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  may  expel  a  pupil  who  refuses  to 
participate  in  such  ceremony,  even 
though  the  refusal  of  the  pupil  may  be 
based  upon  the  ground  that  participa- 
tion in  such  a  ceremony  is  forbidden  by 
the  religion  of  the  pupil. 

The  governing  board  of  a  school  dis- 
trict in  adopting  and  enforcing  such  a 
rule  does  not  violate  the  due  process 
clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  Sec- 
tion 13  of  Article  I  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution, the  religious  freedom  clauses  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  Section  4 
of  Article  I  of  the  California  Constitu- 
tion. Consequently,  the  rule  does  not 
violate  any  constitutional  rights  of  the 
pupil  by  excluding  him  from  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools  of  the  district 
until  such  time  as  he  complies  with  the 
rule. 

The  action  of  the  governing  board  of 
a  school  district  in  matters  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  board's  action  may  be 
so  highly  controversial  that  reasonable 
minds  might  well  be  divided  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  action,  is  conclusive. 
(Gabrielli  v.  Knickerbocker  et  al.,  96 
CD.  575,— Pac  (2nd)—). 

School  District  Taxation 

Note.  Only  those  portions  of  the  de- 
cision cited  as  appear  to  relate  to  school 
district  taxation  are  here  digested. 

1.  The  tax  rate  of  a  school  district 
under  School  Code  section  4.374  must  be 
found  by  dividing  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  be  raised  by  district  taxes  by 


ninety  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  district. 

2.  Although  Political  Code  section 
3714  requires  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  each  county  to  fix  the  rates  of  district 
taxes  designating  "the  number  of  cents" 
levied  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures,  the  word  "cents" 
is  used  as  an  expression  of  value  and 
includes  fractions  and  multiples  of  the 
unit  of  value,  as  well  as  the  unit  itself, 
and  the  action  does  not  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  an  even  cent  formula  in  the 
fixing  of  school  district  tax  rates.  The 
requirement  of  the  statute  that  a  levy  be 
made  "to  raise  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures"  cannot  be  reason- 
ably fulfilled  by  the  application  of  an 
even  cent  formula  which  provides  an  un- 
reasonably excessive  sum  above  the  esti- 
mated expenditures. 

The  law  does  prescribe  to  what  decimal 
place  the  rate  of  levy  should  be  carried, 
and  a  rate  in  any  of  several  extensions 
may  be  proper.  The  rate  fixed  will  result 
in  a  valid  levy  if  the  application  of  that 
rate  will  produce  approximately  the  bud- 
get requirement,  with  no  more  than  a 
slight  excess  allowable  to  cover  the  limi- 
tations of  the  formula.  A  rate  will  be 
held  to  result  in  an  invalid  levy  if  its 
application  will  produce  a  material  and 
unreasonable  excess  over  the  estimated 
requirement.  What  constitutes  the  allow- 
able slight  excess  and  what  amount  con- 
stitutes a  material  and  unreasonable  ex- 
cess is  always  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
trial  board. 

3.  A  tax  levy  on  the  realty  roll  of  a 
school  district  is  void  to  the  extent  that 
tax  levies  for  the  same  fund  and  same 
year  on  solvent  credits  and  securities 
(Political  Code  section  3627a  and  section 
16  of  Article  XIII  of  the  California 
Constitution),  and  unsecured  personal 
property  taxes  (section  9a  of  Article 
CHI  of  the  California  Constitution) 
were  in  whole  or  in  part  excluded  from 
the  computation  of  such  levy  (citing  Otis 
v.  Los  Angeles  County,  94  C:D.  185,  70 
Pac  (2nd)  633).  A  tax  payer  is  not  bar- 
red from  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
levy  by  failing  to  appear  or  object  at  the 
hearing  on  the  budget. 

4.  An  excessive  and  invalid  tax  rate 
results  in  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  the  county  is  not  entitled  to  retain. 
The  county  cannot  escape  liability  to 
make  a  refund,  regardless  of  whether  it 
has  expended  the  excess  revenue  or  has 
put  it  aside  as  a  surplus.  (Southern  Serv- 
ice Company,  Ltd.  v.  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, etc,  96  CD.  284— Pac.  (2nd)  — ). 
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APPELLATE  COURT  DECISION 

Liability  of  a  District  for  Injuries  to  a 
Pupil  Resulting  from  Falling  Locker 
"Where  a  student  seated  in  the  locker 
room  of  a  public  high  school  awaiting 
the  dismissal  of  a  class  in  which  she  was 
enrolled  was  injured  by  reason  of  a  cer- 
tain locker  standing  against  the  wall 
falling  against  her,  and  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  locker  was  not  properly 
fastened  to  the  wall  to  prevent  it  falling 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  lock- 
ers had  been  installed  by  a  competent 
contractor  or  that  the  mode  of  installa- 
tion was  proper,  or  evidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  lockers  in  the  room 
were  periodically  inspected  by  the 
school  district,  the  district  was  liable  in 
damages  for  the  injury  to  the  student 
under  the  following  rule  (citing  Judson 
v.  Grant,  107  Cal.  549;  : 

"When  a  thing  which  causes  injury  is 
shown  to  be  under  the  management  of 
the  defendant,  and  the  accident  is  such 
as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  does 
not  happen  if  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement use  proper  care,  it  affords  reas- 
onable evidence,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
planation by  defendant,  that  the  acci- 
dent arose  from  a  want  of  care." 
(Freund  v.  Oakland  Board  of  Education 
et  al.,  94  C.A.D.  568,  — Pac.  (2nd)  — ). 

Limitations  on  Expenditures  of 
School  Districts 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
School  Code  section  4.368,  prohibiting  a 
school  district  from  expending  for  each 
major  classification  of  expenditures 
listed  in  the  district  budget  more  than 
the  amount  budgeted  therefor,  funds  of 
a  school  district  withheld  by  a  county 
auditor  under  the  provisions  of  School 
Code  sections  4.378  and  4.379  may  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  sections  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  prescribed  by  School  Code  sec- 
tion 4.368  (A.G.O.  NS1090,  July  15, 
1938). 

Minimum  Annual  Salary  of  Certificated 
Employees  of  School  Districts 
Under  School  Code  section  5.751,  the 
governing  board  of  a  school  district  has 
no  authority  to  fix  the  annual  salary  of  a 
full-time  teacher  at  less  than  $1320,  the 
provisions  of  the  section  being  manda- 
tory.   (A.G.O.  NS1118,  July  29,  1938). 

Purchase  of  Personal  Property 
by  School  District 
Opinions  Nos.  10189  and  10891  of  the 
Attorney  General,  holding  that  a  school 


district  may  acquire  a  school  bus  through 
a  rental  agreement  in  the  form  suggested 
by  the  Attorney  General  with  the  seller 
under  which  the  district  subsequently 
acquires  title  to  the  bus,  is  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  lockers  and  other  per- 
sonal property,  assuming  such  transac- 
tions to  be  not  mere  subterfuges  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting a  school  district  from  incurring 
an  obligation  during  any  school  year  in 
excess  of  its  revenues  for  such  school 
year.     (A.G.O.  NS1100,  July  20,  1938). 


National  Public  School  Business  Of- 
ficials meet.  An  enthusiastic  delegation 
of  Public  School  Business  Officials,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  State  President 
S.  C.  Joyner  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools,  attended  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  October  10-14.  Advance 
in  the  general  recognition  of  common 
interests  and  purposes  of  Business  Of- 
ficials and  School  Trustees  is  evidenced 
by  the  group  of  trustees  attending  the 
Chicago  Convention.  Full  reports  of  the 
Convention  activities  will  be  given  next 
March  when  the  California  P.  S.  B.  O.  A. 
holds  its  annual  conference  in  Oakland. 
*     *     *     #     * 

Western  Safety  Conference.  At  the 
September  conference  in  Los  Angeles, 
members  of  the  California  Traffic  Safety 
Commission  joined  with  other  interested 
persons  in  recommending  that  steps  be 
taken  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  offer  courses  of  instruction  to 
teachers  in  our  State  Colleges,  and  to 
furnish  an  approved  list  of  safety  edu- 
cational material  and  guides  for  devel- 
opment of  safety  education  programs. 
The  following  Resolution  is  indicative 
of  this  interest : 

Resolved  that : 

Whereas,  the  need  for  safety  edu- 
cation in  our  schools  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  and  serious,  and 
whereas  our  teacher  training  institu- 
tions can  materially  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  education ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  the  members  of  the 
State  Traffic  Safety  Commission  request 
the  teacher  training  institutions  of  the 
State  of  California  to  set  up  credit 
courses  in  safety  education  (it  has  been 
suggested  that  two  units  of  credit  in  the 
social  studies  or  similar  courses  might 
be  advisable)  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  State  Department 
of  Education  be  asked  to  authorize  such 


action  by  State  Colleges  and  to  urge  that 
similar  plans  lie  followed  by  other 
teacher  training  institutions. 


10,000  Citizens  on  School  Boards.  Ap- 
proximately 10,000  California  citizens 
serve  on  the  2958  school  boards  which 
govern  the  2990  school  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  figures  recently 
compiled  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Figures  for  the  year  1936- 
1937  showed  2677  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts, 263  high  school  districts,  14  ju- 
nior college  districts  and  36  unified 
school  districts.  The  number  of  school 
trustees  for  any  school  district,  except 
where  city  boards  are  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law,  is  three,  and  it  is  definitely 
specified  by  law  (except  when  other  le- 
gal provision  prevails)  that  each  school 
district  in  the  state  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  School  Trustees. 
***** 

Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 

The  attention  of  school  trustees  is 
drawn  to  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  for  partici- 
pation by  local  school  groups.  The 
theme  of  the  educational  program  is 
"Interpretation  of  Modern  Trends  in 
Education,"  and  exhibits  will  be  chosen 
which  best  illustrate  modern  trends 
from  the  nursery  schools  on  through 
Junior  College  and  the  University. 
These  exhibits  will  be  augmented  by 
student  competitions,  discussion  groups 
and  other  public  meetings.  Members  of 
the  California  School  Trustees  Associa- 
tion may  be  especially  helpful  in  giving 
publicity  to  plans  in  which  their  schools 
are  interested  or  will  participate,  and  in 
stimulating  the  interest  of  their  school 
patrons. 

CALIFORNIA — Magazine  of  the  Pacific 

Dedicated  to  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  many  resources,  "Cali- 
fornia— Magazine  of  the  Pacific"  issued 
monthly  by  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  doing  much  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  citizens  in  home  industries  and 
activities.  Each  month  informative  ar- 
ticles dealing  witli  current  issues  are 
published,  as  well  as  educational  and 
industrial  discussions.  This  publication 
may  well  be  included  in  the  current 
literature  supplied  in  public  libraries  as 
well  as  school  libraries,  where  it  will  be 
.found  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  (lie  study 
of  ( 'alifornia. 
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This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Active  Legislative  representation. 

ANNUAL  DUES 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional  Building 
Bakersfield,  California 
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A  COORDINATED  PLAN  FOR 
APPRENTICESHIP 

Taking  advantage  of  Federal  funds 
which  are  available  under  certain  con- 
ditions, secondary  schools  in  several 
parts  of  the  state  are  showing  interest 
in  the  apprenticeship  plan.  This  plan 
is  based  upon  cooperation  between  em- 
ployers in  various  trades,  students  and 
school  administrators,  and  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  practical 
training  and  experience.  During  a 
period  of  four-year  apprenticeship  a 
student  is  paid  a  stated  wage,  and  must 
attend  school  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
a  week.  The  Berkeley  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  employed  for  the  past  year  an 
Apprentice-Coordinator  for  the  building 
trades,  and  at  the  present  time  some 
200  boys  are  being  employed  as  appren- 
tices. Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, in  Sacramento. 

*     *     #     #     # 

WPA  Training  Schools.  So  great  has 
become  the  interest  in  recreational  pro- 
grams that  a  training  school  for  play- 
ground workers  was  conducted  in  Kern 
County  during  the  summer  months. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  sixty  stu- 
dents were  enrolled.  Under  present 
plans  workers  in  the  Recreation  Divis- 
ion of  the  WPA  help  with  playground 
activities  in  each  community,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  present  school  was  to 
create  a  staff  capable  of  handling  play- 
ground problems  and  qualified  to  carry 
on  required  supervision  of  programs 
sponsored  by  governing  boards  of 
school  districts,  and  other  community 
groups. 

Practical  Oilfields  Training  offered  by 
Taft  Union  High  School.  The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Taft  Union  High 
School  and  Junior  College  has  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  an  Advis- 
ory Board  to  assist  in  coordinating  the 
work  in  school  with  work  being  done  in 
the  oil  industry.  The  full  term  of  the 
course  offered  is  "Oilwell  Machinery, 
Operation,  Upkeep  and  Repair."  The 
course  was  started  in  Taft  four  years 
ago,  as  one  of  the  first  in  California. 
Only  three  other  similar  courses  are  now 
offered  in  California,  although  this  type 
of  instruction  has  won  the  approval  of 
many  leaders  in  the  oil  industry.  As  a 
practical  outcome  of  completion  of  this 
course,  efforts  are  made  to  place  gradu- 
ates   in    positions    with    responsible    oil 


companies,  and  in  some  cases  employers 
confer  with  students  during  the  school 
term  so  that  training  may  be  given  for 
some  particular  type  of  work. 

.  :.£  ^  ?F  3f  -K: 

County  Unit  Literature.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Lyons,  Secretary  of  the  Fresno  County 
Trustees  Unit,  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  activities 
of  this  active  group.  The  statement  sets 
forth  the  desirability  of  frequent  meet- 
ings featuring  open  discussions  of  mat- 
ters of  immediate  importance  and  inter- 
est, and  also  describes  plans  which  have 
been  found  effective  in  arranging  enter- 
tainment and  transportation  for  trus- 
tees to  the  various  parts  of  the  County. 
Copies  of  this  brochure  are  obtainable 
from  Mr.  Lyons  or  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A.  in  Bak- 
ersfield. 

New  Gymnasium  and  Pool  for 
Mojave  School 
Members  of  the  Mojave  Elementary 
School  Board,  J.  G.  Sherrill,  Clerk, 
awarded  the  contract  recently  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool,  which  will  complete  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Plant.  Cost  of  this  unit 
will  total  $60,000.  With  the  completion 
of  these  buildings,  an  expenditure  of 
$200,000  during  the  past  fifteen  months 
will  have  been  made  on  this  site.  A 
PWA  grant  of  $27,000  has  been  obtained, 
and  the  work  will  be  rushed  to  comple- 
tion before   the   beginning  of   the   next 

semester's  work. 

*     *     *     #     # 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  at  Bakers- 
field,  recently  accepted  the  new  East 
Bakersfield  High  School  Building  and 
opened  it  for  use  September  18th.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  group  of  High  School 
buildings  designed  for  East  Bakersfield, 
and  costs  in  excess  of  $300,000.  An  ini- 
tial registration  of  550  students  was 
reported,  attendance  being  confined  to 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes.  Mr. 
Kenneth  W.  Rich  is  Principal  of  the  new 
School,  which  is  the  third  branch  High 
School  to  be  established  in  the  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  District.  Dr. 
Thos.  W.  Nelson  is  District  Superin- 
tendent. 

Extensive  alterations  are  under  way 
at  the  San  Rafael  High  School  in  Marin 
County,  with  plans  for  the  installation 
of  much  new  equipment  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 


Shafter  School  Shows  Increase 
As  evidence  of  unprecedented  growth 
in  school  population,  school  trustees  of 
the  Richland  School  in  Shatter  (Kern 
County)  found  it  necessary  to  erect  an 
entire  new  unit  during  the  past  summer 
months.  The  new  building  represents 
an  expenditure  of  $42,000.  Particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  inside  ar- 
rangements, and  a  new  trend  in  class- 
room lighting  has  been  adopted,  win- 
dows being  so  placed  that  it  is  possible 
to  keep  the  entire  room  free  of  shadows. 
Special  colors  have  been  chosen  for 
decoration,  and  floors  and  blackboards 
are  treated  to  prevent  glare.  Present 
enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  more 
than  250  pupils  over  this  time  last  year, 
with  new  pupils  being  received  every 
day. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  at  Sole- 
dad  (Monterey  County)  expect  to  build 
a  new  Auditorium  at  the  Mission  Gram- 
mar School,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $22,000.  This  is  made  possible  by  a 
PWA  grant,  and  will  give  Soledad  one 
of  the  most  complete  school  plants  in 
that  vicinity. 

***** 

New  Buildings  Completed.  The  Long 
Beach  Board  of  Education  announces 
the  completion  of  a  five-year  building 
program  financed  by  a  bond  issue  of 
August,  1933,  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  Music  and  Arts  Building  for  the 
Polytechnic  High  School.  A  total  of 
some  $7,975,000  has  been  expended  in 
new  buildings  and  rehabilitation  of  old 
building's  condemned  after  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  present  High  School 
plant  is  one  of  the  finest  in  California. 
Mr.  Burton  Chace  is  President  of  the 
Board,  other  members  including  Mr. 
Franklin  Robinson,  Mr.  Eugene  Tincher, 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Blanche 
Drown. 

Enrollment  Changes.  The  tendencies 
of  increase  in  secondary  enrollment  with 
decrease  in  elementary  attendance,  is 
borne  out  by  figures  recently  released 
from  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  which 
show  registration  during  the  opening 
days  of  school  this  year  of  432,931  stu- 
dents. Elementary  schools  showed  a  de- 
crease over  last  year  of  some  8,000  pu- 
pils, while  secondary  schools  increased 
11.500  pupils  over  the  same  period. 
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Book  Reviews 

From  Modern  Youth  Press,  Inc. 
Youth  Today.  Price  per  copy.  25c.  This 
new  magazine  is  a  kind  of  "Reader's  Di- 
gest" for  youth  past  the  juvenile  stage 
but  not  yet  adult.  Leading  publications 
of  the  day  are  represented  in  order  to 
bring  good  reading  within  easy  reach  of 
young  people.  The  magazine  will  serve, 
moreover,  as  a  forum  encouraging  crea- 
tive effort.  Each  issue  will  contain  one 
or  more  outstanding  articles  or  art  by 
boys  and  girls.  A  boy  and  girl  will  be 
selected  each  month,  too,  for  some  out- 
standing achievement. 

From  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Problems  and  Values  Today,  Volume 
II.  By  Eugene  Hilton.  Price,  $1.68.  For 
senior  high  school.  Volume  II  of  this  title 
is  a  consideration  of  additional  problems 
and  values  of  present-day  life.  Broad 
basic  units  are  organized  around  the 
fundamental  principles,  values  and  prob- 
lems which  demand  the  attention  of  Am- 
ericans. Material  for  these  units  has  been 
drawn  from  history,  economics,  civics, 
sociology,  and  philosophy.    Some  of  the 


subjects  for  consideration  are  personality 
adjustment,  education,  economic  organi- 
zation, the  home  and  the  family,  the  com- 
mon man's  outlook,  economic  planning, 
corruption  in  present  day  America,  so- 
cial security,  and  vocational  possibilities. 
Illustrations  are  sharply  and  humorously 
indicative  of  thought  trends. 

From  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Survey  of  Schoolhousing  Adequacy  ix 
California  Elementary  School  Dis- 
tricts NOT  ADMINISTERED  BY  ClTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS of  Schools  by  Chas.  Bursch, 
Chief,  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning. 
This  bulletin  contains  information  of 
value  to  tbose  interested  in  the  condition 
of  school  plants  and  sites  outside  the 
larger  cities  of  California.  Hundreds  of 
field,  clerical,  and  statistical  workers 
have  collected,  analyzed  and  tabulated 
this  information.  Existing  school  plants 
have  been  examined  for  their  adequacy. 
The  assessed  value  and  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  each  school  district  has  been  de- 
termined. Standards  have  been  devel- 
oped for  schoolhouse  adequacy,  and  these 
have  been  compared  with  existing  school 
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plant  facilities.  The  cost  of  needed  facili- 
ties for  each  district  has  been  estimated. 

From  News  Map  of  the  Week,  Inc. 

News  Map  of  the  Week,  $27.50  per  36- 
week  subscription.  A  new  map  to  facili- 
tate the  teaching  of  social  studies 
through  current  events.  Intended  for 
wall  display  in  the  classroom  the  map  is 
in  four  colors  and  four  by  three  feet  in 
size.  It  is  to  be  published  each  Monday 
of  the  school  year  and  to  be  accompanied 
by  The  World's  Week,  a  16-page  leaflet 
containing  additional  information  about 
the  week's  happenings.  Locations  of 
events  of  importance  are  indicated  on 
the  map  by  numbers  and  symbolic  car- 
toons. Indexed  to  correspond  to  these 
numbers  are  short,  objective  articles  sum- 
marizing the  week's  news.  Pictures,  sta- 
tistics, graphs  and  charts  accompany 
these  summaries.  The  appearance  of  this 
map  marks  one  more  step  toward  the 
"goal  of  synthesis"  for  learners  which 
an  increasingly  complex  world  necessi- 
tates. 

From  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

Growth  in  Reading.  Book  I.  Price, 
$1.40.  The  first  of  a  series  constituting 
a  basic  course  in  reading  for  junior  high 
school  students.  The  authors  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  easy  reading  material 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  twelve- 
year  olds  as  a  basis  for  reading  instruc- 
tion which  will  help  students  to  grow  in 
reading  power.  The  book  is  organized 
in  units  of  central  themes  which  suggest 
the  social  values  that  may  accompany 
the  course.  These  six  themes  are :  Pas- 
times, Nature  Adventures,  Seeing  the 
World,  Modern  Wonders.  Early  Ameri- 
cans, Our  America.  "Standard  classics" 
are  used  only  if  they  are  of  the  same 
easy  level  and  make  contribution  to  these 
basic  themes.  Most  of  the  selections, 
however,  are  from  today's  writers  for 
children.  Study  aids  induce  the  student 
to  interpret  what  he  reads. 

From  the  Pacific  Press  Publishing'  As- 
sociation, Mountain  View,  California. 

Science  Speaks  to  Young  Men,"  Plain 
Facts  for  Young  Women,  the  Cigar- 
ette as  a  Physician  Sees  It.  Price, 
each,  25c.  A  series  of  pamphlets  for 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  giving  the  nec- 
essary and  important  facts  concerning 
tobacco,  alcohol  and  narcotics.  The  pres- 
ent menace  of  marijuana  is  specially 
stressed.  All  are  written  by  physicians, 
with  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  strengthened 
by  narratives  from  the  life  of  today  in 
which  boys  and  girls  participate. 
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California    Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching    conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional   guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A   fair  teacher   retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest    minimum   salary    law   ever    pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


President 

JOHN  A.  SEXSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena 


public   school    teacher    in    the    state: 

1.  Sabbatical    leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts   for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public   support   for    junior    high    schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  Junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers    Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times   a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained   attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which   comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education    in   California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 
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Retailing 


Principles  and  Practices  of  Retail 

Organization,  Buying,  Advertising, 

Selling,  and  Management 

by 

G.  HENRY  RICHERT 


*  The  latest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive text  for  teaching  this  subject 
in  the  secondary  school  field. 

*  Deals  with  retail  store  operation 
in  both  the  large  and  small  stores. 

*  Emphasizes  the  marketing  struc- 
ture, merchandising,  and  the  basic 
philosophy  of  successful  retailing. 
Adapted  to  both  full-time  and 
part-time  classes. 

*  Written  by  an  author  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  store  work,  employee 
training,  and  in  teaching  retailing 
courses  in  secondary  schools. 


List  Price,  $2.00 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further 
information 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  subject  of  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  grades,  which  has  been  de- 
bated during-  the  past  decade  by  edu- 
cators throughout  the  United  States,  is 
still  in  a  state  of  flux,  although  certain 
general  characteristics  are  basic  in  most 
of  the  new  social  studies  curricula.  The 
question  of  how  to  unite  history  and 
geography  in  the  same  course,  combin- 
ing the  elements  of  a  progressive  story 
of  mankind  with  a  description  of  na- 
tural environments  that  have  not 
changed  in  the  recorded  history  of  the 
world,  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  historians  and  geographers. 
Each  contend  that  in  an  integrated  so- 
cial studies  course  much  of  the  real  life 
of  their  subject  is  sacrificed.  The  social 
studies  teacher  replies  that  much  of  the 
content  of  history  and  geography  as 
taught  in  the  past  should  be  obliterated, 
if  the  purpose  of  modern  education  is 
to  give  to  the  pupil  an  understanding 
of  present  surroundings  as  they  affect 
his  everyday  life.  To  the  social  studies 
teacher  the  study  of  a  dead  past  is  of 
no  value  unless  it  gives  a  live  interpre- 
tation of  something  of  utility  in  the 
present. 

The  development  of  state  social  stud- 
ies curricula  based  upon  the  integration 
of  social  studies  subjects  is  a  movement 
culminating  in  action  only  in  the  recent 
past.  California  under  Miss  Helen  Hef- 
fernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Rural  Schools,  has  pub- 
lished some  of  the  most  frequently  con- 
sulted social  studies  curriculum  ma- 
terial in  the  past  few  years.    This  year 


New  York  State  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Helen  Hay  Heyl,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Curriculum  Development,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany,  New  York, 
is,  in  cooperation  with  various  school 
centers  throughout  the  state,  working 
upon  a  new  social  studies  curriculum. 

The  most  recent  state  social  studies 
curriculum  is  that  of  New  Mexico  pub- 
lished this  past  August  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  of  New  Mexico. 
This  social  studies  curriculum  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  State  Curriculum  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Marie 
M.  Hughes,  Director  of  the  State  Cur- 
riculum Laboratory,  is  the  person  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  rested,  of  put- 
ting into  written  form  this  new  pro- 
gram in  a  brochure  titled  "Suggestions 
for  the  Reorganization  of  the  Social 
Studies  Program  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico."  This  new  social  studies  pro- 
gram is  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  44 
pages.  In  reading  through  the  pages  of 
this  new  curriculum  one  is  struck  by 
the  simplicity  of  phrase  and  definiteness 
of  purposes  outlined.  This  new  course 
in  social  studies  is  to  go  to  the  teachers 
of  the  31  counties  of  the  state  and  to 
1,138  schools,  600  of  which  are  one- 
room.  Mrs.  Hughes  in  presenting  the 
new  program  had  in  mind  the  condi- 
tions of  life  which  confront  the  pupils 
of  the  New  Mexico  schools.  Experiences 
that  are  vital  to  the  New  Mexico  child 
are  emphasized,  and  as  such  the  areas  of 
work  are  outlined  as  "Areas  of  Living" 
and  include  such  basic  social  problems 


as  Securing  Food,  Securing  Clothing, 
Securing  Shelter,  Transporting  People 
and  Goods,  Communicating  with  One 
Another,  Earning  a  Living,  Conserving 
Human  Resources,  Co-operating  in  So- 
cial and  Civic  Action,  Exploring  the  Na- 
tural World.  Each  of  these  "Areas  of 
Living"  is  discussed  in  the  problems 
that  may  confront  the  pupil  in  studying 
each  of  them. 

Quoting  from  the  text:  "These  areas 
introduce  the  child  to  those  processes 
of  society  that  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  of  all  the 
processes  in  which  people  engage.  It  is 
desirable  to  provide  the  child  with  ex- 
periences in  each  area.  The  focusing 
of  attention  first  upon  one  area  and  then 
another  will  help  the  child  define  these 
processes  of  society.  To  achieve  this 
purpose  one  or  more  aspects  from  each 
area  of  living  is  chosen  for  exploration 
at  each  grade  level. "  In  this  New  Mex- 
ico social  studies  program,  "aspect"  is 
used  instead  of  "unit  of  work."  To 
quote  again:  "The  aspects  suggested 
for  exploration  have  been  chosen  ac- 
cording to  a  definite  set  of  criteria. 
These  criteria  define  the  conditions  that 
must  be  met  by  any  aspect  chosen  for 
exploration.  The  exploration  of  any 
aspect  must  be  an  on-going  experience 
that  promotes  the  personal  and  social 
growth  of  the  child." 

We  further  quote  the  text  as  to  the 
criteria  for  the  choice  of  an  aspect  of  an 
area  of  living  to  be  explored  at  a  given 
grade  or  age  level,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  confronting  the  social 
studies  teacher.  "1.  Is  the  proposed 
aspect  significant  and  representative  of 
the  area  of  living?  2.  Insofar  as  can 
be  judged,  is  the  aspect  important  to 
the  child?  Can  it  be  made  significant  ' 
3.  May  the  aspect  be  explored  through 
a  wide  range  of  experiences?  4.  Does 
the  exploration  of  the  aspect  provide 
opportunity  for  firsthand  experiences? 
5.  Will  the  exploration  acquaint  the 
child  with  crucial  data  and  relation- 
ships? Will  it  extend  and  enrich  facts, 
concepts,  and  understandings  previ- 
ously acquired?  6.  Are  the  understand- 
ings, concepts,  relationships,  and  facts 
pertaining  to  the  aspect  (within  the 
maturity  of  the  child)  comprehensible 
to  the  child  at  his  present  level  of  de- 
velopment? 7.  Docs  it  articulate  with 
the    build    on    the    aspects    previously 
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explored?  8.  Does  it  allow  for  group 
sharing  of  purposes  and  experiences? 
9.  Does  it  afford  opportunity  for  re- 
finement of  work  and  social  habits 
at  whatever  level  the  child  is,  and 
in  an  increasing  variety  of  situa- 
tions (study  and  otherwise)  ?  10.  Do 
the  aspects  explored  tend  increasingly 
to  draw  upon  organized  bodies  of 
knowledge?  11.  Are  there  materials 
whereby  the  teacher  may  acquire  the 
necessary  background  to  provide  guid- 
ance in  the  exploration?" 

Discussion  then  follows  upon  the 
adaption  of  the  program  to  a  particular 
community,  relation  of  the  program  to 
the  organized  bodies  of  knowledge, 
geography  and  history,  relation  of  the 
program  to  the  societal  arts  of  reading, 
language,  and  number.  Further  a  defin- 
ite outline  is  given  of  desirable  experi- 
ences for  use  in  an  exploration  of  an 
aspect  of  an  area  of  living,  that  can  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines;  the  use  of  pic- 
tures and  objects ;  the  use  of  community 
resources;  the  use  of  observations  and 
experiments;  the  use  of  participation  in 
actual  processes;  the  use  of  construc- 
tive activities;  the  use  of  graphic  ma- 
terials ;  the  use  of  numbers ;  the  use  of 
language;  participation  in  creative 
work;  and  development  of  apprecia- 
tions. Concrete  suggestions  are  then 
given  as  to  what  aspects  of  exploration 
should  be  given  at  each  grade  level. 
Briefly,  there  are  for  the  first  grade,  un- 
derstandings in  relation  to  the  im- 
mediate environment  of  home  and 
school.  In  the  second  grade  understand- 
ings to  include  the  wider  community,  a 
program  which  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  third  grade.  The  fourth  grade  ex- 
plorations introduce  the  child  to  the 
larger  world.  The  fifth  year  continues 
the  explorations  to  increase  the  child's 
understandings  of  man's  relation  to  the 
natural  world  and  to  extend  his  under- 
standings in  relation  to  time.  The  sixth 
year  extends  his  acquaintance  with  the 
world  outside  the  United  States.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  years  emphasize  the 
world  today  and  what  man  is  doing 
about  it. 

This  new  social  studies  program  na- 
turally calls  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
daily  program,  and  the  manual  suggests 
that  the  daily  program  be  characterized 
by  large  blocks  of  time  and  flexibility, 
as  the  child  should  have  those  experi- 
ences which  are  of  most  value  to  him 


at  the  particular  time.  This  may  mean 
that  there  are  days  when  longer  time 
is  spent  on  arithmetic  practice,  or  a 
continuous  half  day  for  constructive 
activities.  Often  a  quarter  or  half  day 
may  be  spent  upon  an  excursion. 
Recommendations  for  a  characteristic 
daily  program  are  as  follows :  9 :00- 
10:30  Social  Studies;  10:30-11:00  Play 
(organized) ;  11 :00-ll  :10  or  11 :20  Rest ; 
11 :20-12 :00  Appreciations  —  literature, 
arts,  music  or  some  other  form  of  ex- 
pressional  activity,  possibly  apprecia- 
tion two  days  a  week  and  language  in- 
struction for  two  or  three  days ;  12 :00- 
1:00  Noon;  1:00-2:00  Directed  Read- 
ing; 2:00-2:15  Spelling  and  Writing; 
2:15-2:30  Recess;  2:30-3:00  Directed 
arithmetic ;  3  :00-4 :00  Individual  work, 
club  work,  meeting  of  school  council, 
chorus,  etc.  It  is  left  for  the  teacher 
to  decide  which  half  day  is  devoted  to 
the  social  studies.  As  a  culminating  aid 
to  the  teacher  a  Scope  and  Sequence 
Chart  is  pasted  into  the  rear  of  the  New 
Mexico  Social  Studies  Booklet  so  as  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  new  program. 

The  newly  suggested  Social  Studies 
Program  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
is  a  product  of  the  third  year  of  work 
of  the  State  Curriculum  Laboratory  or- 
ganized to  furnish  a  State  Program  for 
the  Improvement  of  Instruction.  This 
laboratory  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  Mrs. 
Hughes,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  work  since  its 
inception.  Engaged  in  educational  work 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  since  1920 
Mrs.  Hughes  entered  this  new  director- 
ship well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
problems  which  are  definitely  those  of 
New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Hughes  came  orig- 
inally from  the  State  of  Michigan.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan,  and  her  first  two  years  of 
teaching  were  in  that  state.  She  has 
degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Her  work  in  New 
Mexico  in  the  beginning  was  teaching 
in  the  Phelps  Dodge  copper  camps,  a 
position  in  the  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
Schools,  a  supervisorship  of  the  Dona 
Ana  County  Schools,  N.  M.,  and'  five 
years  at  the  San  Jose  Experimental 
School,  a  county  school  of  Bernallilo 
County    just    outside    the    city    limits 


of  Albuquerque  (of  which  county  Albu- 
querque is  a  part),  where  for  three 
years  she  acted  as  field  supervisor  and 
two  years  as  principal.  In  the  mean- 
time Mrs.  Hughes  has  taught  at  five 
Summer  Sessions  of  the  State  College 
at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

The  work  at  the  San  Jose  Experi- 
mental School  has  proved  most  valuable 
to  Mrs.  Hughes  in  her  State  Laboratory 
work.  This  experimental  school  was 
run  for  seven  years  by  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  L.  S.  Tireman,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
It  was  a  school  comprised  wholly  of 
children  of  Mexican  parentage.  At  its 
greatest  enrollment  it  reached  a  student 
body  of  700.  At  this  school  Dr.  Tire- 
man  and  his  aids  made  much  progress 
in  the  problem  of  teaching  English  to 
Mexican  children.  Owing  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  State  support  this  school  several 
years  ago  was  turned  back  to  county 
supervision.  It  was  then  Mrs.  Hughes 
entered  her  new  position  as  director  of 
the  State  Curriculum  Laboratory. 

Previous  work  of  the  New  Mexico 
State  Curriculum  Laboratory  has  been 
the  making  of  five  bulletins  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  State  Educational 
Program.  These  included  bulletins  upon 
handwriting,  professional  magazines, 
materials  of  instruction,  including  one 
on  problems  relating  to  obtaining  ma- 
terials, activities  for  non-recitation,  and 
lists  of  free  and  inexpensive  materials. 

As  content  was  gathered  for  New 
Mexico's  new  social  studies  course,  it 
was  tried  out  in  various  educational 
centers  and  reviewed  by  teachers  and 
supervisors  throughout  the  state.  It  is 
therefore  a  symposium  of  the  best 
thought  in  the  state.  To  Mrs.  Hughes 
goes  the  credit  of  organizing  the  report 
in  its  final  shape.  Some  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  Instruction  are:  H.  R. 
Rodgers,  State  Superintendent;  Dr.  L. 
S.  Tireman,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Mexico ;  Mr.  Claude 
Dove,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  State 
College;  Miss  Margaret  Easterday, 
classroom  teacher,  Albuquerque;  Miss 
Marianne  Geyer,  county  supervisor, 
Santa  Fe;  W.  E.  Kerr,  city  superin- 
tendent, Artesia;  F.  A.  Ogle,  junior  col- 
lege, Portales;  T.  H.  Schutte,  director 
of  teacher  training,  Silver  City;  and 
W.  H.  Sininger,  director  of  teacher 
training,  Las  Vegas. 
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CARL  C.  CRESS  SUPERVISES 
RIVERSIDE  CURRICULA 

Superintendent  Ira  C.  Landis  has  ap- 
pointed Carl  C.  Cress  Supervisor  of 
Curricula  and  Instruction  in  the  River- 


Car  I  C.  Cress 


side  City  Schools,  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Doctor  F.  G.  Macomber  who  is 
now  in  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Cress 
comes  to  Riverside  from  Oklahoma 
City,  where  for  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
been  vice-principal  and  principal  in 
junior  high  schools.  His  most  recent 
position  in  Oklahoma  City  was  that  of 
Principal  of  Harding  Junior  High 
School. 

Mr.  Cress  was  born  in  Crescent,  Okla- 
homa, and  has  done  most  of  his  school 
work  in  that  state.  He  holds  A.  B.  and 
M.  S.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  and  has  completed  his  work 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  from  Stanford. 
His  work  at  Stanford  began  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1934,  and  he  has  returned  each 
summer  since  that  time.  In  January, 
1938,  he  came  to  Stanford  as  a  resident 
and  completed  the  work  for  his  Ph.  D. 
Half  of  his  time  during  the  spring  and 
summer  quarters  was  devoted  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  high  schools  of  Humboldt  and 
Mendocino  counties,  a  service  which 
the  counties  had  requested  from  Stan- 
ford. Dean  Kefauver  appointed  Dr. 
Cress  to  carry  on  this  work.  In  addition 
to  making  this  survey  Dr.  Cress  has  for 
the  last  two  summers  been  an  assistant 
to  Dean  Kefauver  and  to  John  Sexson 
in  their  courses  in  administration. 

Superintendent  Ira  Landis  has  car- 
ried on  a  progressive  program  in  River- 
side during  his  entire  administration, 
which  began  in  1928.  For  the  two  pro- 
ceeding years  he  had  been  assistant 
superintendent,  and  prior  to  that  he  had 
been    superintendent    of    the     county 


schools  for  seven  and  half  years.  In 
Superintendent  Landis'  program  of 
curriculum  development  the  term  "cur- 
riculum" signifies  the  sum  total  of  pupil 
activities  under  the  guidance  of  the 
school.  This  concept  implies,  not  the 
distinct  segregation  of  curriculum  and 
instruction,  but  curriculum  develop- 
ment as  a  modification  of  classroom 
procedures  and  activities.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  essential  that  outlines  of  the 
activities  and  contents  of  the  various 
areas,  generally  termed  subjects,  be 
developed.  Curriculum  work  is  of  value, 
however,  only  as  it  actually  modifies 
classroom  teaching  procedures  and 
pupil  activities.  The  term  "course  of 
study"  is  used  to  designate  any  printed 
or  duplicated  material  outlining  the 
work  of  a  given  area  or  subject. 

Active  participation  of  teachers  in 
curriculum  revision  is  essential.  Teacher 
growth  resulting  from  curriculum  study 
is  as  valuable  as  any  course  of  study 
which  may  be  formulated.  Curriculum 
revision  will  affect  classroom  instruc- 
tion only  as  the  teachers'  point  of  view 
is  modified.  Curriculum  development  is 
a  continuous  process,  and  curriculum 
revision  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  the 
whole  school  life  of  the  child.  Conse- 
quently, a  vertical  committee  organiza- 
tion has  been  developed. 


NEW   FOWLER  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

The  new  Fowler  elementary  school, 
which  opened  on  September  19,  is  a 
stream-lined  building  embodying  archi- 
tectural features  new  to  California 
schools. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  building  has 
in  its  various  divisions  58  per  cent  more 
glass  than  is  used  in  any  similar  building 
in  California.  The  Fresno  Bee  of  De- 
cember 5,  1937,  in  forecasting  plans  for 
the  new  building,  said :  ' '  Classroom 
walls  are  virtually  all  glass,  with  exterior 
ceiling  overhang  and  projecting  vertical 
awnings  designed  to  afford  both  shade 
and  added  natural  lighting."  Of  the 
auditorium,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  the  Bee  says:  "Func- 
tional modern  arch  work  has  been  used 
in  the  auditorium  interior,  thus  elimi- 
nating trusses  and  creating  what  archi- 
tects term  a  sturdy  insulated  shell  cap- 
able of  withstanding  more  strain  than 
the  ordinary  type  construction." 

The  cost  of  the  new  building  was  $124,- 
600  exclusive  of  architects'  fees.  Of  this 
sum  $45,000  was  supplied  by  a  Public- 
Works  Administration  grant.  There  are 
ten  classrooms,  a  library,  cafeteria,  an 
auditorium  seating  600,  an  outside  stage 
and  three  administrative  offices.  The 
heating  plant  is  separate  from  the  main 
structure;  the  steam  pipes,  water  pipes, 
etc.  are  in  a  large  concrete  tunnel  under 
the  center  of  the  building.  The  floors 
are  concrete,  covered  with  asphalt  tile 
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blocks.  The  ceilings  are  insulated  with 
steel  wool  and  plastered  with  acoustic 
plaster.  Between  the  main  building  and 
the  heating  plant  is  a  patio  which  will 
seat  about  fifteen  hundred  people.  This 
patio  is  directly  in  front  of  the  outside 
concrete  stage. 

A.  F.  Bassett  is  Fowler 's  District  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  having  held  that 
position  since  1921.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  the  principal  at  Sanger.  Mr.  Bas- 
sett received  his  degree  from  Fresno 
State  College  and  has  done  additional 
work  at  the  University  of  California. 


UNITY  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Physical  unity  for  long-segmented  San 
Francisco  Junior  College  is  at  last  pos- 
sible as  a  result  of  the  recent  success  of 
the  San  Francisco  school  bond  election, 
coupled  with  previous  generosity  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  supplying  both 
building  funds  and  the  site  of  Balboa 
Park.  In  spirit  and  purpose  the  college 
has  always  been  one.  As  President  A.  J. 
Cloud,  writing  for  The  Ghiardsman,  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  College,  before 
the  election,  said:  "The  spirit  of  one- 
ness in  the  student  body  of  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  College  throughout  its 
history  has  been  a  cause  of  rejoicing." 
This  same  spirit,  Mr.  Cloud  said,  would 
effect  "e  pluribus  unum"  in  the  form  of 
a  new  building,  combining  the  eighteen 
now  separate  locations  of  the  college 
campus.  The  effectiveness  of  the  cam- 
paign planned  by  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  rouse  voters  to  an  awareness  of 
the  college's  need  was  proved  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  with  which  the 
bonds  were  carried. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  Mr. 
Cloud  expects  contracts  to  be  let  for  the 
construction  of  the  Science  Building, 
first  on  the  building  program  and  cost- 
ing $1,072,000.  The  site  granted  to  the 
Junior  College  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by 
the  Board  of  Education  covers  about 
fifty-five  acres,  and  architects  have  ten- 
tatively sketched  plans  for  buildings  and 
landscaping  to  occupy  this  entire  area. 
Only  the  Science  Building  has  been 
worked  out  in  detail,  however ;  next  in 
line  are  the  gymnasiums  for  which  $400,- 
000  has  already  been  appropriated,  and 
thereafter  the  chief  concern  will  be  more 
classrooms.  In  time  the  college  will  have 
also  a  separate  library  building,  an  audi- 
torium, a  Little  Theater,  a  football  sta- 


dium, a  greenhouse,  tennis  courts,  fields 
for  baseball,  soccer,  and  archery,  and 
perhaps  eventually  a  swimming  pool, 
though  the  last-named  has  not  yet  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Much  of  the  site  will  be  given  over  to 
landscaping  so  that  the  architects  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  set  off 
their  buildings  attractively. 

"Modern  functional"  describes  the 
style  of  the  Science  Building,  according 
to  J.  Paul  Mohr,  Registrar  and  Director 
of  Personnel  of  the  College.  Glazed 
terra  cotta  tile  will  be  used  for  facing  the 
building,  but  inside  raw  cement  will  pre- 
dominate. The  whole  purpose  of  plans 
for  the  interior  is  to  provide  flexibility 
and  to  allow  for  change.  To  this  end 
the  building  will  be  constructed  in  four 
wings.  There  are  three  advantages  to  this 
arrangement:  laboratories  are  thus 
placed  nearer  the  central  storage  room 
(with  a  mezzanine  to  increase  its  already 
ample  capacity)  ;  more  daylight  is  af- 
forded classrooms  and  laboratories; 
rooms  may  easily  be  adjusted  in  shape 
and  size  in  accordance  with  future  de- 
mands. One  section,  which  will  first  be 
used  for  classrooms,  will  in  time  become 
the  school's  Science  Museum.  On  the 
other  hand  what  will  at  first  constitute 
the  library  will  eventually  be  divided 
into  laboratories,  when  a  separate  library 
building  has  been  constructed. 

Fifteen  classrooms,  three  laboratories 
and  general  offices  will  comprise  the  first 
floor ;  thirteen  classrooms  and  six  labora- 
tories, the  second  floor ;  eleven  classrooms 
and  five  laboratories,  the  third  floor.  Me- 
chanical, civil,  electrical  and  radio  en- 
gineering laboratories  will  be  in  the  base- 
ment. An  elaborate  antenna  system  will 
be  provided,  since  radio  engineering  is 
to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  cafeteria,  also  located  in 
the  basement,  will  serve  as  a  veritable 
laboratory  for  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Management  division  of  the  curriculum, 
one  of  the  newer  branches  of  study  which 
has  quickly  won  recognition  for  its  value. 
The  ' '  fourth  floor ' '  is  chiefly  an  observa- 
tory. It  includes  also  dark  rooms  for  de- 
veloping photographs,  and  a  hot  house 
for  plants  used  in  the  horticulture  divi- 
sion, which  has  only  this  year  been  added 
to  the  curriculum. 

The  Science  Building  will  probably  be 
completed  by  January,  1940.  President 
Cloud  states:  "We  are  pleased  at  the 
progress  already  made  and  are  hopeful 
of  steady  and  continued  gains  in  the  fu- 


ture. We  wish  to  express  thanks  to  Sup- 
erintendent Nourse  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  their  fine  at- 
titude and  understanding  of  our  needs, 
in  the  securing  of  this  magnificent  site 
and  in  the  appropriation  of  such  gener- 
ous sums." 


PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

The  conference  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Regional  Branch  of  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association,  its  Fourth 
annual  conference,  was  held  at  Los  An- 
geles, October  14, 15,  and  16,  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel.  The  program  which  was 
built  around  the  theme  of  "Improve- 
ment of  Human  Relationships"  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  adjustments 
and  stability  of  emotions,  included  such 
topics  as  "Environmental  Conditions 
Affecting  Emotions,"  "Motion  Pic- 
tures, Drama,  and  Emotions,"  "Litera- 
ture and  Emotions,"  "Security,"  "The 
Ability  to  Face  Reality,"  "Social  Intel- 
ligence and  Emotions,"  " Sex  Education 
and  Emotional  Stability,"  "The  Role 
of  the  Arts  in  Emotions,"  "Human 
Relationships  and  the  International 
Scene,"  "The  Role  of  Education  in  De- 
veloping Emotional  Stability. ' ' 

Mr.  Arthur  Gould,  chairman  of  this 
regional  branch  and  for  several  years 
its  guiding  spirit,  and  his  steering  com- 
mittee provided  this  year  a  brilliant  ar- 
ray of  speakers,  including  not  only  edu- 
cators, but  economists,  psychologists, 
clergymen,  artists,  and  psychiatrists. 
This  variety  of  talent  made  it  possible 
to  hear  a  subject  discussed  from  view- 
points outside  as  well  as  inside  the  field 
of  education.  The  meetings  were  well 
attended  and  marked  by  the  usual  eag- 
erness and  high  interest  of  progressive 
teachers. 

Speakers  from  the  east  were:  Dr. 
Laura  Zirbes,  Professor  of  Education  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  Alice  V. 
Keliher,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,  Dr.  William 
Blatz,  Director  of  St.  George's  School 
for  Child  Study,  University  of  Toronto, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Prescott,  Professor  of 
Education  at  Rutgers  University  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Emotion 
and  the  Educative  Process  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education. 

Dr.  Zirbes,  out  of  her  rich  experiences 
with  children,  discussed  the  nature  of 


experience  and  the  significance  of  edu- 
cative experiences.  Once  more  she  em- 
phasized the  fundamental  tenet  of  pro- 
gressive education:  that  the  one  who 
is  experiencing  is  doing  the  learning. 
Dr.  Blatz  is  a  newcomer  to  Southern 
California  audiences.  His  field  of  work 
has  been  largely  with  very  young  chil- 
dren. His  newest  book,  "The  Five  Sis- 
ters", just  off  the  press,  tells  of  his  own 
experience  in  the  early  education  of  the 
Dionne  quintuplets.  Dr.  Blatz  insisted 
that  the  emotions  are  tied  up  with  each 
learning  process  and  that  the  situation 
that  aroused  emotion  is  exactly  the 
situation  in  which  we  have  learned. 

Said  Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  for  Social  Studies, 
"Now  that  in  the  control  of  education, 
the  church  has  given  way.  to  the  state, 
can  we  restore  the  human  family  idea, 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  idea 
of  being  the  sons  and  servants  of  God?" 
He  believes  that  education  is  the  most 
significant  institution  in  Society,  and 
that  in  an  ill-adjusted  society  the  pupil 
is  bound  to  be  ill-adjusted. 

Dr.  Gordon  Watkins  of  U.  C.  L.  A. 
made  an  appeal  for  reason  rather  than 
emotion. 

Dr.  Keliher  said,  "Freedom  is  co- 
operative, not  hostile  .  .  .  Youth  needs 
security  and  affection,  security  against 
hostility  and  fear."  She  discussed  the 
stifling  in  German  children  of  every 
kind  of  loving  affection  and  ended  her 
speech  with  the  hope  that  American 
youth  may  find  a  "new  way,  the  dream 
that  man  shall  work  out  his  destiny." 


RURAL  SUPERVISORS  MEET 

Mondays  are  not  blue  for  the  Central 
Section  of  the  Rural  Supervisors,  for 
Monday,  October  24,  found  a  grand  per- 
centage of  interested  superintendents 
and  supervisors  and  librarians  gathered 
in  Hanford  for  their  first  official  now- 
wow.  President  Knapp  of  Merced  pre- 
sided over  the  customary  business  ses- 
sion. Several  new  supervisors  were 
presented,  also  one  who  had  deliberately 
changed  her  name,  Mrs.  Mowry  nee 
Ruby  Rose  "Waller.  Following  the  busi- 
ness meeting  the  members  divided  into 
four  committees  to  continue  last  year's 
work  on  four  separate  and  distinct 
phases  of  work  in  supervision. 

Bethel  Mellor  of  Hanford  gave  a  re- 
port of  the  completion  of  the  committee 
work  on  Units  of  Work.  One  on  ""Water 
and  Its  Relationship  to  the  Development 


.of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley"  had  been 
compiled  and  typed.  Approximately 
nine  supervisors  and  twenty-three 
teachers  and  several  hundred  children 
had  contributed  to  this  in  some  way. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Potter  was  the  guest  for 
the  day  and,  as  usual,  gave  encourage- 
ment, inspiration  aud  honest-to-good- 
ness  help  where  needed. 

Other  meetings  are  scheduled  for: 
December  9  and  10,  at  Fresno  (in  con- 
junction with  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Conference  on  Adult  Education) ;  Jan- 
uary 30,  Merced ;  April  17,  Stockton. 


RESULTS  OF  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS 

Election  primaries  brought  the  fol- 
lowing new  county  superintendents : 
Leo  B.  Hart,  Kern ;  Thomas  B.  Price, 
Mariposa  ;  George  E.  Hogan,  Humboldt ; 
Mary  A.  Mason.  Lake :  E.  L.  Hiteman, 
Imperial;  T.  C.  McDaniel,  Solano;  Mil- 
dred Grant,  Siskiyou:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Clora  Cragen,  Inyo.  Mrs.  Agnes  Meade 
was  reelected  in  Yuba  County.  County 
Superintendents  who  retired  voluntar- 
ily were :  Minerva  Ferguson,  Lake ;  Dan 
White,  Solano ;  Robert  Dennis,  Siski- 
you: and  E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  El  Dorado. 
Superintendents  who  lost  at  the  pri- 
maries were :  Herbert  Healy,  Kern ;  Roy 
Driggers,  Tulare;  C.  B.  Collins,  Imper- 
ial; Elsie  McGovern,  Mariposa:  Robert 
Bugbee,  Humboldt ;  Eva  Holmes,  Napa  : 
Mrs.  Hazel  Bengard,  San  Benito.  In 
Marin  County,  Henry  Greer,  attorney, 
succeeds  George  E.  Kendall,  who  died 
during  the  year. 

Election  finals  brought  victory  to 
Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Anderson  in  Napa :  Lila 
Melendy,  San  Benito ;  Tillie  N.  Kruger, 
Plumas.  In  El  Dorado,  Harry  Reese  was 
at  last  reports  trailing  Kenneth  McCoy 
by  forty-eight  votes  with  273  absent 
voters'  ballots  to  be  counted.  In  Placer 
County  reelection  of  Mrs.  Portia  F. 
Moss  was  uncertain,  depending  upon 
500  absent  voters'  ballots  to  be  counted. 
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The  Los  Angeles  County 
Teacher  Institute 


If  it  is  in  Los  Angeles  County,  of 
course  it  is  Modem,  with  a  capital,  and 
with  all  its  implications  for  educational 
procedure.  But  Los  Angeles  County, 
under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent 
Clifton,  has  gone  a  step  farther  and  has 
worked  out  a  type  of  institute  that  is 
also  Modem  as  to  time  and  place. 

California  law  requires  an  annual  in- 
stitute of  three  days.  Custom  crystal- 
ized  the  form  it  took.  A  central  and 
convenient  (more  or  less!)  point  in  the 
county  was  chosen  where  all  the  teach- 
ing force  met  for  three  days  of  un- 
broken "inspiration"  and  other  forms 
of  "instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching." 

It  had  its  good  points,  that  old  time 
institute.  But  at  best  it  was  an  endur- 
ance test.  Six  consecutive  sessions  of 
passive  listening  often  left  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  teacher  with  a  feeling 
of  paralysis  instead  of  inspiration. 

Time  modified  the  established  type. 
But  to  a  considerable  extent  even  today 
the  old  tradition  prevails.  Superin- 
tendent Clifton,  however,  has  changed 
his  county  institute  radically  and  com- 
pletely. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  institute  is  in 
session  for  ten  weeks  of  the  fall  term. 
It  is  in  session  on  Saturdays,  and  on 
afternoons  and  evenings  of  school  days. 
It  is  in  session  all  over  the  extensive 
county.  Teachers  have  a  county  wide 
choice  of  sessions.  But  they  can  always 
find  an  adequate  choice  convenient  to 
their  own  districts. 

There  are  general  sessions  planned 
for  inspiration  in  the  traditional  sense. 
They  really  inspire.  Los  Angeles  is  a 
port  of  call  for  outstanding  speakers, 
national  and  international.  The  long 
range  institute  program  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  include  great  names,  at  the  time 
they  are  available. 

There  are  sessions  which  contribute 
to  personal  culture  and  the  enrichment 
of  background.  These  sessions  are  part 
of  the  programs  of  associations  in  the 
fields  of  arts  and  sciences.  They  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  program  of 
the  institute. 

Opportunities  to  enlarge  the  under- 
standing of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  day  have  been  achieved  by 


including  in  the  institute  program  the 
sessions  of  various  groups  specially  con- 
cerned with  these  contemporary  issues. 

But  the  great  forward  movement  in 
Los  Angeles  County  has  been  the  pro- 
gram of  intensive  in-service  training  in 
the  theory  and  techniques  of  teaching, 
made  available  to  teachers  through 
their  institute.  Here  are  some  phases 
of  this  in-service  training  program: 

Field  trips  to  civic  and  industrial 
plants  and  institutions  bring  teachers 


A.  R.  Clifton 

An  administrator  faced  with  the  problem  of 
providing  "inspiration  and  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  teaching"  to  more  than  5000  teachers, 
in  a  county  system  which  includes  towns  with 
splendid  schools  complete  from  kindergarten 
to  junior  college,  and  which  includes  as  well 
far  off  desert  and  mountain  districts  with  one 
room,   one   teacher   schoools. 


into  realistic  contact  with  their  environ- 
ment. At  the  same  time  they  receive 
training  in  the  use  of  the  field  trip  as 
part  of  their  own  teaching  technique. 
Typical  of  such  trips,  in  the  current 
program,  are  plans  for  excursions  to 
hospitals,  jails,  and  courts;  to  steel 
mills,  bakeries,  Goodyear  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Aero  Industries. 

There  is  a  series  of  work  shop  lessons. 
Teachers  trained  in  earlier  days  when 
the  text  book  was  the  center  of  the  pro- 


November,  1938 

gram,  may  gain  in  these  lessons  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  handcrafts 
which  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  modern  class  room.  Textile  proces- 
ses, metal  craft,  pottery,  wood  carving, 
leather  work,  painting,  air  craft  con- 
struction (class  room  air  craft !)  are  the 
work  shop  series  listed  for  1938.  "With 
the  skill  gained  from  these  courses 
teachers  can  initiate  and  guide  units  of 
experience  among  their  children  with 
an  assurance  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  a  practical  experience  of  their  own. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  sessions 
devoted  to  discussion  of  curriculum 
problems.  But  for  the  most  part  these 
are  not  lectures  to  which  the  attending 
teachers  listen  passively.  They  are  more 
like  work  shop  sessions.  Actual  class 
room  experiences  are  narrated  and 
work  done  by  the  children  is  offered  for 
inspection  by  the  teachers  who  were  in 
charge.  Results  and  outcomes  are  ap- 
praised by  supervisors,  and  discussed 
by  the  participating  group.  For  a  por- 
tion of  the  institute  period  nineteen 
class  rooms  will  be  used  for  exhibits  of 
children's  work  in  the  elementary 
grades.  These  exhibits  will  form  a  basis 
for  evaluation  of  the  units  represented. 
In  these  forums,  held  in  the  very  field 
of  action,  administrators,  teachers  and 
parents  will  join,  to  present  their  sev- 
eral problems  and  cooperate  toward 
their  solution. 

A  number  of  sessions  in  the  1938 
program  include,  as  speakers  or  panel, 
members  of  various  parent  organiza- 
tions. In  addition  to  this  formal  parti- 
cipation in  the  program,  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  enlarge  the  attendance 
of  interested  laymen  in  all  the  sessions. 
"Let  the  slogan  for  this  year  for  each 
teacher  be  'Bring  a  Parent.'  " 

Superintendent  Clifton  and  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine Sherer,  Director  of  Curriculum, 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools,  and  Dr. 
C.  C.  Trillingham,  Assistant  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  their 
associates  on  the  Institute  Committee, 
have  made  an  effort  in  planning  the 
program  to  break  down  the  tendency 
toward  division  between  elementary 
and  secondary  school  sessions.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  attend  not  only  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  their  own  special 
activities  but  also  some  programs  in  the 
complementary  field. 

Thus  the  institute  serves  to  consoli- 
date the  thinking  of  parents,  and  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 


This  is  the  barest  cross  section  of  the 
opportunities  offered  during  the  ten 
weeks  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Insti- 
tute. An  immense  amount  of  adminis- 
trative detail  is  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. Teachers  must  conform  to  the 
legal  requirements  for  institute  attend- 
ance. Their  attendance  must  be  certi- 
fied. A  complicated  but  effective  sys- 
tem takes  care  of  these  requirements 
yet  leaves  wide  freedom  of  choice.  The 
pressing  problem  is  not  how  to  enforce 
attendance.  Far  from  it.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  to  deal  with  the 
avalanche  of  requests  to  attend,  not  six, 


had.    You  really  KNOW  people  when 
you  work  with  them." 

#     #     #     #     # 

"In  our  curriculum  group  we  ex- 
changed actual  experiences.  We  all 
talked  the  same  language.  Our  insti- 
tute work  made  a  durable  bond.  We 
still  meet  occasionally  for  tea,  and  talk ! 
We  still  have  things  to  tell  and  ask 
each  other." 

***** 

"I  find  out  what  kind  of  an  experi- 
ence my  children  are  interested  in.  I 
sign  up  for  a  work  shop  and  curriculum 
unit  that  will  prepare  me  to  help  them 


the  things  I  read  about  in  books  when 
I  was  in  training." 

***** 

"One  institute  session  a  week,  even 
ten  of  them,  is  a  stimulating  experience. 
Six  sessions  in  three  days  used  to  be 
paralyzing. ' ' 

3f         #         *         #         ^ 

This  Los  Angeles  institute  that  has 
met  so  satisfactorily  the  needs  of  a  most 
complex  situation,  is  a  marvel  of  ad- 
ministrative planning.  Mr.  Clifton  and 
his  staff  have  accomplished  the  all  but 
impossible. 

Los     Angeles     County     schools     are 


A  group  of 

administrators 

.  in  a 

work  shop 

session. 

They  can  hand 

it  out. 

Can  they  take  it? 

They  can. 


Left  to  right: 

Helen  P.  Doak, 

San  Gabriel; 

Charles  D.  Gibson, 

Mt.  View; 

William   H. 

Johnson, 

La  Verne  Heights; 

Don  T.  Delmet, 

Norwalk ; 

Carl   E.    Gilbert, 

San  Gabriel. 


but  often  ten  or  fifteen  sessions!    Be- 
lieve it  or  not. 

A  day  spent  in  outlying  districts  of 
the  county,  dropping  in  on  class  room 
teachers,  filled  a  note  book  with  their 
comments  in  answer  to  the  question: 
"How  do  you  like  your  county  insti- 
tute?   Better  than  the  old  type?" 

"Well,  we  have  all  got  behind  with 
our  knitting!"  So  one  discerning 
teacher,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  sum- 
med up  the  difference  between  the  old 
passive  three  day  session  and  this  new 
dynamic  experience  which  keeps  hands 
as  well  as  minds  busy  every  crowded 
moment.  ■ 

***** 

"During  the  institute  I  made  some  of 
the  most  interesting  friends  I  have  ever 


follow  through  with  the  subject  they 
have  chosen." 

***** 

"I  grew  old  in  the  traditional  subject 
centered  classroom.  When  the  new 
methods  of  teaching  began  to  come  into 
the  schools,  I  was  bewildered  and  re- 
bellious. I  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
classes  in  these  freer  and  more  active 
ways.  Now  with  the  help  the  institute 
has  given  me,  I  am  growing  young 
again,  enjoying  these  more  vital  ways 
of  teaching  in  a  child  centered  cur- 
riculum." 

***** 

"This  is  my  first  year  of  teaching.  I 
am  taking  all  the  work  shop  units  I  can 
get.    It  is  great  to  do  with  my  hands 


spread  over  an  area  of  3107  square 
miles,  equivalent  to  nearly  one-half  the 
area  of  Massachusetts.  They  serve  a 
population  estimated  at  615,000.  The 
districts  of  the  county  include  one  room 
desert  schools  and  towns  with  complete 
modern  systems.  The  administrative 
problems  have  been  all  but  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Mr.  Clifton  has  been  at  the  head  of 
this  great  educational  net-work  since 
1931.  He  has  been  in  the  county  since 
1912,  when  he  came  to  Monrovia  as 
high  school  principal.  In  1918  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
rovia schools  which  he  served  until  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendent. 
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Hollywood" 

By  JOHN  ALLAN  SMITH 

Journalism  Instructor,  Fremont  High  School, 
Los  Angeles 


"Our  World,"  as  the  students  finally  titled 
their  picture,  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  first 
cinematic  ventures  in  which  all  phases  of  act- 
ing, photographic,  soundtracking,  and  editing, 
were  done  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
picture  is  a  fine  example  of  how  several  de- 
partments of  instruction  can  cooperate  and 
correlate   their  work. 


"Weariness"  sounds  like  a  weak  and 
clumsy  excuse  rather  than  a  valid  ex- 
planation of  how  the  John  C.  Fremont 
High  School  of  Los  Angeles  happened 
to  engage  upon  a  cinema  project  that 
resulted  in  perhaps  the  first  complete 
feature-length  motion  picture  entirely 
produced  by  a  high  school.  But  weari- 
ness, or  boredom,  seems  to  be  about  as 
good  an  explanation  as  any  that  can  be 
offered.  After  the  earthquake  of  1933, 
the  dramatics  department  of  the  school 
found  its  activities  greatly  curtailed  be- 
cause of  an  auditorium  that  was  de- 
clared unsafe  for  occupancy.  But  the 
dramatics  people  resolved  that  though 
the  earthquake  could  keep  them  from 
their  customary  three-act  productions, 
it  couldn't  keep  them  from  producing 
plays  altogether — even  if  they  had  to 
be  simple  one-act  plays  in  a  bungalow 
that  could  seat  a  scant  forty. 

But  this  sturdy  resolution  began  to 
falter  after  four  years  of  "little  thea- 
ter" diet,  and  teacher  and  pupils  alike 
were  despairing  that  their  auditorium 
would  be  rehabilitated.  Then  from 
someone,  we're  not  sure  whom,  came 
the  happy  suggestion  that  we  could 
make  a  motion  picture,  a  real  one  with 
plot  and  everything  else.  Wasn't  there 
a  photography  department  in  the  school 
with  Mr.  Bach  who  had  been  an  ace 
cameraman  with  Fox  in  the  old  days  of 
the  silents?  Didn't  we  have  Mr.  Elger 
of  the  Art  Department  who'd  made  a 
study  of  editing  and  cutting  film,  and 
who'd  always  been  the  mentor  for  stag- 
ing and  lighting  the  major  drama  pro- 
ductions in  the  pre-earthquake   days? 


Taking  close-ups  of  the  principals  in  "Our  World. 


Certainly  we  did.    Seemingly,  the  nec- 
sary  professional  talent  was  on  hand. 

Obtaining  the  Script 

But  the  scenario,  the  script?  Where 
was  it  to  come  from?  At  the  very  out- 
set we'd  agreed  that  ours  was  to  be  no 
crusading  educational  picture  that 
would  set  the  student  body  on  a  cam- 
paign to  become  sturdy  citizens  of  the 
world  who  'd  fight  evil  and  defend  right 
at  any  cost.  No,  that  wasn't  what  we 
wanted.  Nothing  would  suffice  but  a 
true  picture  of  ourselves,  of  our  school 
days,  of  our  teachers,  of  our  pranks,  of 
Fremont,  yes,  even  of  our  puppy  loves. 

So  off  to  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Anderson,  then 
head  of  the  English  Department,  went 
an  enthusiastic  delegation  of  tyro  actors 
and  actresses  to  present  their  scenario 
problem  to  this  unassuming  lady  of 
known  creative  talent.  A  few  days  later, 
after  several  conferences  with  these  stu- 
dents and  Mrs.  Mabel  Mattison,  the 
drama  instructor,  Mrs.  Anderson  pre- 
sented the  class  with  a  clothes-tree  sce- 
nario on  whose  generous  branches  the 
Fremont  Gables  and  Loys  were  for  a 
year  to  drape  their  innumerable  sugges- 
tions for  sequences  that  fattened  the 
scenario  into  the  50-minute  picture 
which  they  later  named  ' '  Our  World. ' ' 

Thus,  for  the  instructors,  it  wasn't  a 
matter  of  motivating  students  to  a  ven- 
ture that  was  to  last  a  full  year  but  one 
of  restraining  adolescent  imagination  to 


a  budget  that  would  pass  the  principal 
and  school  auditor.  The  total  cost  of 
production  was  approximately  $800,  the 
greater  portion  of  this  sum  going  for 
negatives  and  developing  which  had  to 
be  procured  from  Eastman  and  Agfa. 

Admittedly,  the  plot  of  the  picture 
was  old  and  stereotyped,  one  of  boy 
meets  girl;  boy  and  girl  quarrel  be- 
cause of  second  girl,  boy  and  girl  make 
up.  But  for  the  drama  teacher  it  elim- 
inated many  of  the  vexations  of  teach- 
ing pupils  how  to  portray  more  involved 
roles  and  allowed  the  students,  who 
were  passing  through  the  first  quicken- 
ing of  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  to 
be  themselves. 


Choosing  the  Cast 

Once  armed  with  a  script  that  called 
for  no  elaborate  sets  other  than  the 
usual  classroom  and  campus  scenes  and 
no  wardrobe  other  than  the  students' 
own  clothes,  class  sweaters,  and  para- 
phernalia, the  drama  students  were 
ready  to  select  the  cast.  Here,  to  an  ex- 
tent, Hollywood  glamor  came  into  its 
own  and  the  class  prepared  for  screen 
tests  in  which  it  was  agreed  photogenic 
qualities  were  to  be  counted  along  with 
ability  to  act  and  portray  characters. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  selection  of  the 
male  lead  proved  a  more  simple  task 
than  did  that  of  choosing  the  leading 
woman  in  which  feminine  rivalry  ran 
at  a  higher  pitch.    Youthful  ambitions, 
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as  ever  in  adult  life,  had  to  bow  before 
that  impersonal  critic,  the  camera,  and 
one  and  all  the  students  were  satisfied 
to  accept  bit  parts  when  the  talents  and 
photogenic  qualities  of  other  class  mem- 
bers were  unchallengeable.  Makeup 
proved  a  simpler  problem,  with  one  ex- 
ception, than  anticipated,  as  the  natural 
light  of  the  out-of-doors,  in  which  most 
of  the  sequences  were  laid,  required 
only  a  slightly  heavier  application  of 
the  girls'  own  cosmetics.  It  was  found 
that  the  unusually  deep  dimple,  or  cleft, 
in  the  chin  of  the  leading  girl  could  be 
remedied  by  a  studied  application  of 
plastic  clay. 

Selecting  the  Camera 

The  photography  boys,  too,  had  their 
problems  with  which  to  wrestle.  Al- 
though the  school  had  taken  "news" 
shots  of  all  school  and  graduation  ac- 
tivities every  year  since  the  school  was 
started  in  1924,  the  school's  old  camera 
did  not  have  the  adjustments  and  ac- 
cessories for  the  fadeouts,  dissolves, 
and  closeups  deemed  necessary  to  the 
proportions  of  "Our  World."  After 
more  conferences  and  evolution  of  a 
number  of  reasons  calculated  to  con- 
vince us  that  our  old  camera  had  served 
a  life  of  usefulness  and  deserved  to  be 
honorably  retired;  purchase  of  an  East- 
man Kodak  16  mm.  Cine-Special  was 
approved  by  the  school  authorities.  At 
first  it  was  hoped  that  we  could  make 
our  picture  in  color  but  an  investigation 
of  the  cost  and  an  examination  of  the 
results  of  16  mm.  color  photography 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  several  times  more  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  black  and  white  and 
that  at  its  best  16  mm.  color  work 
looked  "washed  out." 

Production  Starts 

By  this  time  almost  half  of  the  semes- 
ter had  flown  away  and  speeding  up 
production  of  the  remaining  one-act 
plays  already  promised  the  student 
body  left  the  second-half  of  the  term 
entirely  clear  for  actual  taking  of  the 
picture. 

As  the  drama  class  occupied  the  last 
period  of  the  day,  it  was  possible  to 
continue  shooting  a  sequence  after 
school  hours  until  the  work  was  done  to 
satisfaction  or  until  the  declining  sun 
decided  for  us  that  production  had  to 
be  called  off  until  the  morrow.  And 
here  it  might  be  added,  was  one  of  our 


major  difficulties:  providing  uniform 
intensity  of  light  for  sequences  taken 
five  and  six  weeks  apart  but  which  when 
pieced  together  in  the  completed  film 
had  to  follow  each  other  directly. 

At  this  stage  in  the  production  we 
began  to  appreciate  that  our  time  de- 
voted to  detailing  the  preliminaries  had 
been  well-spent.  While  our  original  sce- 
nario had  been  quite  sketchy,  the  actual 
shooting  script  had  been  very  carefully 
planned  and  detailed  as  to  time,  place, 
type  of  shots,  characters,  ideas  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  audience,  and  the  prop- 
erties needed  for  each  scene.  This  en- 
abled us  to  go  ahead  with  our  work  on 
a  well-planned  schedule  of  production. 
We  not  only  rehearsed  the  parts  sev- 
eral times  but  repeated  them  several 
more  while  the  photographers  focused 
their  camera,  and  then  had  to  repeat 
certain  sequences  as  many  as  six  and 
eight  times  to  enable  the  camera  to  be 
replaced  at  various  angles  and  loca- 
tions. It  was  during  such  occasions 
that  we  wished  we  had  had  several 
cameras  to  train  on  the  acting  all  at 
once  thereby  saving  us  numerous,  ex- 
hausting repetitions. 

Then  the  Editing 

Approaching  graduation,  with  several 
members  of  the  cast  to  become  alumni 
in  a  few  weeks,  put  production  on  as 
real  and  intense  a  schedule  as  any  Hol- 
lywood quickie.  Right  then  and  there 
we  realized  that  all  we  could  hope  to 
do  during  the  remainder  of  the  semester 
would  be  to  take  all  the  sequences  and 
let  the  editing  and  cutting  hold  over 
until  the  Fall  semester.  Thus  we  worked 
right  up  until  the  seniors,  dressed  in 
cap  and  gown,  received  their  diplomas 
on  Richer  Field  and,  incidentally,  af- 
forded us  one  of  our  last  and  most  im- 
portant shots,  the  one  in  which  Bob  and 
Mary,  the  hero  and  heroine,  make  up 
their  differences  and  Celine,  the  vixen, 
realizes  that  her  conquests  thereafter 
will  have  to  he  made  elsewhere. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  it 
was  the  art  department's  turn  to  fall- 
to,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Elger,  shears  and  film  cement  were 
to  whittle  5000  feet  of  16  mm.  film  to 
the  1800  which  now  make  up  the  com- 
pleted picture.  Here  our  respect  and 
admiration  for  one  highly  skilled  but 
relatively  unknown  occupation  in  the 
motion  picture  production  business 
started   skyrocketing.    We   were  much 


too  anxious  to  wait  until  the  film  had 
been  edited  before  seeing  it,  so  with 
some  trepidation  that  our  one  positive 
might  become  unnecessarily  scratched 
by  being  run  through  the  projector  too 
many  times,  Mr.  Bach  agreed  to  show 
us  the  picture  in  all  its  topsy-turvy  or- 
der of  taking.  And  now,  when  the  pic- 
ture is  completed  and  has  had  its  pre- 
miere in  our  rehabilitated  auditorium, 
we  look  back  with  amazement  that  any- 
one could  put  such  a  jig-saw  puzzle  to- 
gether and  make  it  look  like  anything 
— but  Mr.  Elger  and  his  boys  and  girls 
did. 

Dubbing  the  Sound 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Perci- 
val  of  the  music  department,  and  act- 
ing upon  the  suggestions  of  the  music 
and  drama  students,  a  selection  of  back- 
ground music,  consisting  of  light  opera 
scores,  glee  club  and  festival  songs,  was 
recorded  on  both  sides  of  four  12-inch 
discs.  In  addition,  two  attempts  were 
made  to  record  the  voice  of  the  assem- 
bly speaker  as  called  for  in  the  script, 
but,  after  piecing  the  speech  word  for 
word,  we  finally  retained  it  in  the  com- 
pleted picture  only  because  it  repre- 
sented so  many  strenuous  hours  of 
work.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
recording  dialog  was  a  little  too  ad- 
vanced for  our  novice  talents. 

Other  Problems 

Among  a  few  of  the  other  things  we 
learned  can  be  listed  these  observa- 
tions :  A  blackboard  makes  a  very  poor 
background  because  of  insufficient  con- 
trast ;  plenty  of  footage  must  be  used  to 
get  desired  effects;  the  "long"  shots 
should  be  done  first,  working  down  to 
the  "closeups";  stills  to  be  used  for  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  purposes  should 
be  taken  as  the  picture  progresses ;  the 
laboratory  work  on  16  mm.  film  is  not 
on  a  standard  with  the  tested  work  of 
35  mm.  film;  sound  is  very  expensive 
and  must  be  very  carefully  done,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  dub  in  bells, 
whistles,  applause,  cheering,  and  yell- 
ing; because  pupils  become  exhausted 
and  weary  toward  the  end  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  advisable  that  the  most  im- 
portant shots  be  taken  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  filming ;  thought  must 
be  given  to  the  clothes  to  be  worn  by 
the  actors  and  a  schedule  worked  out 
so  that  pupils  will  come  dressed  in  the 
same  clothes  as  called  for  in  the  script. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 


FALL  MEETINGS  BEGIN 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  libra- 
rians as  well  as  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups  start  their  activities 
for  the  season  by  meeting  to  evaluate 
last  year's  results  and  the  coming  year's 
aims  and  hopes.  Already  we  can  report 
for  the  Special  Librarians,  the  School 
Library  Association,  and  one  district  of 
the  California  Library  Association.  Of 
special  interest  to  us  now  also  is  any 
American  Library  Association  action, 
since  that  organization  will  meet  in  San 
Francisco  next  June. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  met  at 
the  Women's  City  Club  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  18  to  discuss  the  very 
important  subject  of  Microfilming.  A 
panel,  led  by  Mr.  H.  De  Bivort,  covered 
the  many  questions  connected  with  this 
aid  to  librarians  in  giving  adequate 
service  to  their  borrowers.  The  first 
speaker  was  Neal  Harlow,  who  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary staff,  but  who  will  join  the  State 
Library  as  Senior  Librarian  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Section  on  December  first.  Mr. 
Harlow  gave  an  excellent  resume  of 
Microfilming,  briefly  reviewing  its  his- 
tory and  then  discussing  present  devel- 
opments in  equipment,  methods  and 
uses.  Edwin  T.  Coman,  Jr.,  Librarian 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of 
Stanford  University,  told  of  the  use 
that  particular  department  makes  of 
microphotography  and  described  its 
way  of  filing  certain  short  length  film. 
The  method  of  cataloging  microfilm 
copies  of  books,  etc.  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity was  described  by  Albert  C. 
Gerould  of  the  Reference  Department. 
Mr.  Gerould  ably  presented  problems  in- 
volved in  cataloging  of  this  material 
and  various  viewpoints  concerning 
them.  Mr.  De  Bivort,  who  is  a  statis- 
tician and  accountant  with  an  interest 
in  microfilming  as  a  personal  hobby, 
drew  attention  to  some  publications 
concerning  microphotography  and  the 
discussion  was  followed  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  machines  for  microfilming  and 
for  reading  films. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Miss  K. 
Dorothy  Ferguson,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, announced  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 


for  information  on  Microfilming.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Margaret 
Miller,  librarian  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

American  Library  Association 

State  Librarian  Mabel  R.  Gillis  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  early  in  October  and 
found  that  there  was  great  interest 
among  Board  members  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  next  June 
18-24.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  a  large  attendance  was  assured 
since  so  many  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  expressed  the  determination 
to  attend  the  Convention,  visit  the  Ex- 
position and  see  as  much  of  California 
as  possible  next  year.  The  present  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion is  Dr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
who  was  State  Librarian  of  California 
from  1917  to  1930.  The  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  will  bring  to  California  the 
most  prominent  librarians  from  all  over 
the  country. 

School  Librarians 

Every  year  the  School  Library  Asso- 
ciation meets  in  annual  session  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  frequent  gatherings  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Sections. 
This  year's  meeting  was  held  at  Giant 
Forest  Winter  Camp,  Sequoia  National 
Park,  October  29-30.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  President,  C.  Louise  Roewekamp, 
librarian  of  the  Manual  Arts  High 
School,  Los  Angeles.  A  cordial  welcome 
was  given  the  delegates  by  Mr.  George 
L.  Mauger,  General  Manager,  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  National  Park  Com- 
pany, and  Mrs.  Mauger,  the  former 
Rosa  Cage,  who  was  President  of  the 
Southern  Section  of  the  School  Library 
Association  while  she  was  librarian  of 
the  Polytechnic  High  School  in  River- 
side. 

The  opening  luncheon  held  in  the 
home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
White  was  followed  by  speeches  by  Mr. 
Mauger  ,  by  Colonel  White,  who  is  Chief 
of  Operations  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  Judge  Walter  Fry,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  and  author  of  "Big 
Trees"  in    collaboration    with  Colonel 


White.  Section  meetings  were  then  held 
by  the  various  groups  on  the  following 
subjects :  Elementary  School  librarians 
— New  Books,  New  Worlds;  Junior 
High — Laboratory  or  What?;  Senior 
High — Our  Changing  World;  Junior 
College — Junior   College  Developments. 

The  banquet  guest  speaker  was  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell  always  popular  with 
library  groups  whatever  their  particu- 
lar interests  may  be.  Jean  Campbell 
Macmillan,  author  of  "Candlelight  to 
Dawn"  and  "Bridge  to  Dreamland" 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  program 
as  had  been  planned  but  Elizabeth  Pat- 
ton,  Librarian  of  Garfield  Junior  High 
School,  Berkeley,  gave  some  facts  about 
her  and  her  work  and  read  some  of  her 
poems. 

Interesting  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram were  made  by  J.  S.  Goodsell,  vice- 
principal  of  Polytechnic  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  with  his  demonstration  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  and  Albion  H.  Hor- 
rall,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
of  San  Jose,  who  told  some  of  his  ad- 
ventures while  writing  "Let's  Go  To 
School." 

A  conducted  tour  embracing  some 
features  of  the  Park  had  to  be  omitted 
Sunday  morning  due  to  rain,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  group  was  in  no  way 
dampened  and  there  was  general  agree- 
ment concerning  the  pleasure  and  profit 
derived  from  this  annual  session. 

Portola  District  Meets 

Portola  District  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association  covers  a  far-flung  ter- 
ritory, including  coast  counties  from 
Mendocino  on  the  north  to  Monterey  on 
the  south.  When  the  librarians  of  that 
district  convene  for  their  annual  ses- 
sion, therefore,  they  usually  choose  a 
resort  meeting  place  and  plan  a  week- 
end together.  This  year  Lokoya  Lodge 
in  Napa  County  was  the  chosen  spot 
and  that  rainy  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  29-30,  the  time. 

Dorothy  Wents,  Solano  County  Li- 
brarian, president  of  the  District,  was 
happy  to  have  the  state  president  Syd- 
ney B.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  pres- 
ent to  participate  in  the  program  and 
in  the  informal  conferences  around  the 
big  stone  fireplace.  Mr.  Mitchell  spoke 
briefly  at  the  luncheon  meeting  giving 
the  group  the  information  that  on  the 
previous  Saturday  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  considered  again  the  prob- 
lem of  certification  for  librarians  and 
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had  decided  to  present  a  certification 
bill  to  the  1939  legislature  and  work 
for  its  adoption.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Mitchell  spoke  more  at  length,  giving 
first  in  a  very  happy  vein  his  experi- 
ences at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Library  Association  when  he  was  very 
new  to  the  profession  and  following 
that  by  a  very  thoughtful  talk  on  "Li- 
braries and  Librarians  Aid  Democracy. ' ' 

Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Duncan 
Robinson  of  Rio  Vista,  president  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  always  a  friend  of  libraries  per- 
sonally as  well  as  in  her  official  capac- 
ity, State  Librarian  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  who 
gave  some  observations  on  her  recent 
trip  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation there,  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Steel  Lit- 
tle, Librarian  of  Mills  College,  who 
gave  a  thoughtful  and  stimulating  talk 
on  the  selection  of  the  right  book  for 
those  who  come  to  librarians  seeking 
information  or  relaxation. 

The  last  pleasure  of  the  evening  pro- 
gram was  contributed  by  Frances  Clark 
Sayers,  who  told  three  stories  appro- 
priate to  the  Halloween  season  while  the 
librarians  were  seated  in  front  of  the 
huge  fireplace  with  its  cheerful  roaring 
fire.  Mrs.  Sayers  tells  stories  with 
charm  and  discrimination  and  always 
delights  her  audience. 

As  an  important  end  for  the  evening 
Clara  Dills,  San  Mateo  County  Librar- 
ian, tied  a  scarf  gypsy  fashion  about  her 
head  and  told  fortunes,  while  many  lin- 
gered to  talk  in  groups  or  toast  marsh- 
mallows  and  pop  corn. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  rain  was  fall- 
ing gently  but  steadily.  Nevertheless 
the  Junior  members  breakfast  was  a 
success,  as  a  large  group  of  Juniors 
came  to  join  those  already  at  Lokoya 
Lodge.  Joseph  Belloli,  librarian  of  the 
Pacific  Grove  Public  Library  and  presi- 
dent of  the  state  Junior  group,  was 
present  during  both  days.  Mrs.  Marie 
Wild  of  the  Oakland  Library  staff,  Jun- 
ior representative  of  the  two  districts, 
Portola  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  was 
present  for  the  breakfast  and  presided 
at  the  meeting  that  followed.  The  jun- 
iors in  these  two  districts  combined  a 
year  or  so  ago. 

As  the  delegates  left  the  Lodge  they 
carried  with  them  the  farewells  of  Miss 
Wents,  the  President,  and  Mrs.  Thelma 
van  Groos,  Secretary  of  the  Portola  Dis- 


trict, to  both  of  whom  much  praise  is 
due  for  another  successful  week-end 
meeting. 

111 

NEWS  NOTES 

Beulah  Mumm,  Reference  Librarian, 
represented  the  State  Library  at  the 
meeting  of  the  School  Library  Associa- 
tion at  Sequoia  National  Park.  She  ac- 
companied Katharine  Leithold,  librar- 
ian of  the  C.  K.  McClatchy  High  School, 
Sacramento.  John  D.  Henderson,  State 
Library  Field  Representative,  recently 
participated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Research  Council  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

*•*■*■ 
Jessie  Lea,  librarian  of  Contra  Costa 
County  Library,  held  a  meeting  of  her 
branch  custodians  in  Martinez  during 
October.  It  was  concerned  with  prac- 
tical matters  for  the  greater  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  serving  the  public 
in  various  communities  of  the  county. 

/  /  *• 
Minette  Stoddard  has  also  held  a  cus- 
todians' meeting  this  month.  It  was  a 
joint  meeting  for  Merced  and  Mariposa 
counties.  The  libraries  of  both  these 
counties  are  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Stoddard. 

111 
Two  recent  appointments  to  library 
staffs  are  Dorothy  Russell  who  goes  to 
San  Benito  County  and  Edith  W.  Tay- 
lor to  Ventura  County.  Miss  Russell  is 
a  graduate  of  the  1938  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Libra- 
rianship  and  has  been  having  experience 
in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
since  graduation.  Miss  Taylor  grad- 
uated from  Occidental  College  and  Riv- 
erside Library  Service  School  and  has 
had  some  years  of  experience  in  public, 
university  and  special  libraries. 

111 
Robert  Rea,  librarian  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  'the  local  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Susan  T.  Smith,  librarian  of  Berkeley 
Public  Library,  has  been  named  vice- 
chairman. 

/  /  / 
Coalinga  High  School  District  Library 
has  a  new  assistant  librarian,  Howard 
M.  Rowe.  Mr.  Rowe  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Librarianship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1935. 


THE  CHILDREN'S 
BOOKSHELF 

An  increasingly  popular  read- 
ing series  for  the  elementary 
grades,  compiled  and  edited  by 
B.  R.  Buckingham. 

—  NEW  — 

Fresh  and  original  selections 

—  EASY  — 

A  systematic  vocabulary  control 

—  VARIED  — 

An  abundance  of  materials 

—  PRACTICAL  — 

Of  value  for  remedial  reading 

—  EXCELLENT  — 

material  for  grades  seven  and  eight 


Send  for  Circular  No.  713 

Ginn  and 
Company 

45  SECOND  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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November,  1938 


California  School  Trustees 


Edited  by  FLORENCE  C.  PORTER 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 

The  new  school  year  has  begun  most 
auspiciously  throughout  the  entire  state. 
County  Trustees'  meetings  in  several 
counties  have  already  been  held  or  are 
soon  to  be  called.  Our  relations  with  the 
various  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  have  been  most  cordial  and 
happy.  The  Superintendents  have  done 
much  to  promote  and  advance  our  work. 
By  reason  of  the  recent  election,  some 
of  our  friends  have  been  removed  from 
office.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  their 
successors  in  office  will  be  cordial,  co- 
operative and  helpful.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
responsibility  to  contact  the  new  super- 
intendents and  to  present  to  them  the 
full  meaning  and  purpose  of  our  Associa- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
helpful  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
county  school  work.  We  are  glad  to  ex- 
tend to  them  our  hope  for  a  successful 
administration. 

Last  Saturday  your  President  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  County  Trus- 
tees' Institute  of  Kern  County.  A  fine, 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  Trustees  was 
present  and  heard  discussed  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  also  listened  to  a  fine 
address  by  Mr.  Walter  Morgan  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Prob- 
ably as  fine  a  talk  as  any  group  of  Trus- 
tees has  listened  to  in  a  long  time  was 
delivered  by  Deputy  District  Attorney 
Palmer  of  Kern  County,  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  three  sources  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  Trustees.  He  first  called  at- 
tention to  the  criminal  liability  that  a 
Trustee  may  incur  by  reason  of  derelic- 
tion of  duty  while  in  office,  then  their 
general  civil  liability,  and  their  liability 
for  negligence. 

It  is  a  bit  early  to  discuss  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  and  administrators  for 
the  coming  year.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
District  will  have  chosen  its  teachers  and 
administrators  so  wisely  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  make  any  changes  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  if  additional  teach- 
ers have  to  be  employed  or  changes  in  the 
administrative  or  teaching  personnel  be- 
come necessary,  we  trust  the  Trustees 
will  make  greater  use  of  the  Placement 
Bureaus  of  our  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in   the  selection  of  such   em- 


ployees. Our  County  Superintendents 
frequently  have  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge concerning  teachers  than  Board 
members  have  and  it  is  always  well  to 
ascertain  from  County  Superintendents, 
where  possible,  whatever  knowledge  they 
have  of  the  prospective  employees.  In 
other  words,  Board  members  should  ob- 
tain all  available  information  concern- 
ing employees,  before  making  contracts 
of  employment.  Even  after  doing  that, 
mistakes  will  sometimes  be  made.  The 
average  teacher  today  has  a  fairly  good 
educational  background.  Personality, 
practical  judgment  and  sound  common- 
sense  are  still  essential  characteristics  of 
an  efficient  teacher,  and  knowledge  of 
these  things  can  be  had  only  by  keen 
observation  and  investigation  of  the  past 
life  and  work  of  teachers. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  your 
President,  Secretary  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  aid  in  solv- 
ing any  problem  or  questions  which  you 
may  have.  We  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
all  of  your  questions  or  problems,  but  we 
want  to  be  helpful  and  will  try  to  assist 
you  in  the  solution  of  your  difficulties. 


The  regular  quarterly  Board  of  Di- 
rectors meeting  will  be  held  December 
3rd,  in  Oakland,  with  members  of  the 
State  Legislative  Committee  as  guests. 


C.S.T.A.  LEGISLATIVE  COM- 
MITTEE 1938-1939 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Gen'l  Chairman 
Bakersfield 

Mr.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr Oakland 

Dr.  Louise  Hector Berkeley 

Mr.  J.  Harold  Caulfield 

San  Francisco 

Mrs.  Mildred  Bevil Sacramento 

Mr.  W.  E.  Stewart Danville 

Dr.  Pearl  Oliphant Santa  Cruz 

Mr.  H.  J.  Mayo Compton 

Mr.  A.  W.  Lyons Fresno 

Mr.  Floyd  S.  Cooley Taft 

Mr.  Franklin  Robinson 

Long  Beach 

Mr.  George  Lindelof.— Hawthorne 

Mrs.  Marion  Jones Burbank 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Rounsavelle 

Los  Angeles 


FRESNO  BUILDING  PLANS 

Fresno  City  School  District  has  re- 
cently completed  a  bond  election,  which 
carried  by  six  to  one.  A  building  pro- 
gram of  $1,550,000  for  the  High  School 
and  $300,000  for  the  Elementary  School 
is  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  Federal  grant 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  Elementary 
Schools  there  will  be  ten  combined  lunch- 
rooms and  auditoriums,  costing  ap- 
proximately $147,000.  About  ten  addi- 
tional  class  rooms  will  be  constructed. 
All  grounds  that  are  not  fenced  will  be 
fenced  with  the  most  modern  system  of 
fencing.  All  buildings  will  be  given  the 
in  isi  modern  electrical  equipment.  A 
lighting  expert  has  been  employed  and 
each  building  will  be  relighted  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  respective 
rooms,  so  that  the  eye-sight  of  the  chil- 
dren may  be  conserved.  All  the  schools 
will  have  modern  equipment. 

The  High  School  District  will  build 
one  Junior  High  School,  consisting  of 
approximately  thirty-five  rooms,  gym- 
nasium and  shop  building,  all  being 
properly  lighted  and  equipped  through- 
out. At  the  Roosevelt  High  School  a  large 
modern  gymnasium,  a  large  auditorium 
seating  two  thousand,  thirty-four  addi- 
tional class  rooms,  and  a  modern  shop 
will  be  constructed.  At  Edison  Technical 
High  School  fourteen  additional  class 
rooms  will  be  built.  Fifteen  acres  of  ad- 
ditional ground  have  been  purchased. 
At  Fresno  High  School  a  modern  shop 
building  will  be  constructed  and  the 
gymnasium  remodeled.  At  Washington 
Junior  High  School  the  shop  will  be  en- 
larged and  general  improvements  made 
in  the  buildings  and  grounds.  All  High 
School  properties  will  be  completely 
fenced.  All  buildings  will  be  rewired 
and  proper  artificial  lighting  installed  in 
each  room.  Complete  fire  alarm  systems 
and  communicating  systems  will  be  in- 
stalled in  each  building.  Fresno's  edu- 
cational plant  will  be  as  modern  and  up- 
to-date  as  any  in  the  state,  when  thh 
program  is  completed. 


N.E.A.  Convention  in  San  Francisco : 

The  1939  Convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  July  2nd  to  6th.  This 
Convention  will  bring  to  California 
many  eminent  educational  leaders  as 
well  as  some  thousands  of  teachers  and 
other  persons  particularly  interested  in 
public  education.   Members  of  Govern- 
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ing  Boards  may  do  much  to  stimulate 
interest  in  this  conference  by  urging 
their  teachers  to  attend  the  Sau  Fran- 
cisco meetings. 


L.  A.  COUNTY  TRUSTEES  MEET 

L.  A.  County  Trustees  met  at  a  dinner 
meeting  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  High  School  October  28th,  and 
elected  the  following  persons  to  serve  as 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Blanchard,  Inglewood ;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Fitger, 
Beverly  Hills;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Eades,  Inglewood ;  Mr.  Eugene  Tincher 
of  the  Long  Beach  Board  of  Education, 
discussed  Compensation  Insurance  and 
Mr.  Wright  discussed  Amendment  No. 
20  and  its  effect  on  public  education. 
The  C.S.T.A.  was  represented  by  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter. 


VENTURA  COUNTY  UNIT 

Members  of  the  Ventura  County  Unit 
held  a  dinner  meeting  October  21st  in 
Santa  Paula  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  High 
School,  with  seventy  members  in  attend- 
ance. In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Ellis  Gia- 
comazzi,  Mrs.  Lois  "Warren  presided. 
Mrs.  Warren  gave  an  interesting  resume 
of  the  recent  C.S.T.A.  Convention  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  introduced  Mrs.  I. 
E.  Porter  as  the  after-dinner  speaker. 
Miss  Mary  Clint  Irion  of  the  L.  A. 
County  Schools,  discussed  the  use  of  Vis- 
ual Aids  in  class  rooms,  and  demon- 
strated her  address  with  motion  pictures. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Warren  as 
President  of  the  Unit,  was  announced, 
and  Mr.  L.  G.  Burson  of  the  Fillmore 
Union  School  was  elected  to  fill  this  va- 
cancy. Ventura  County  Unit  is  one  of 
the  most  active  in  membership  in  the 
state,  and  at  the  present  time  is  working 
with  the  High  School  Principals  Asso- 
ciation in  an  effort  to  modify  present 
transportation  rules  which  affect  the  en- 
tire state. 


Teachers  for  C.  C.  C.  Camp:  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  has  for  some 
years  maintained  classes  at  the  C.  C.  C. 
camp  at  Kernville,  and  this  year  has 
agreed  to  furnish  two  teachers  for  this 
work.  Several  boys  in  the  camp  have 
only  a  few  units  to  complete  for  high 
school  graduation,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  opportunities  of- 
fered for  education. 


WARREN  STOCKTON  RESIGNS 

Because  of  his  recent  election  as  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Kern  County, 
Mr.  Warren  Stockton  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  resign  as  trustee  of  the  Stan- 
dard Elementary  School,  a  position 
which  he  has  held  for  the  past  nine 
years.  During  this  time  Standard  School 
has  trebled  in  school  population,  and 
added  several  buildings  to  its  plant, 
including  a  $100,000.00  Auditorium 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  elementary  schools.  Al- 
ways alert  to  the  needs  of  a  community, 
Mr.  Stockton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
realize  that  supervised  recreation  might 


Warren  Stockton 

be  provided  under  existing  school  laws, 
and  Standard  School  in  1930  was  a 
leader  in  this  movement.  Each  year  the 
interest  has  grown  until  now  evening 
baseball  is  sponsored  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  hundreds  of  children 
take  advantage  of  the  fine  playgrounds 
and  equipment  furnished.  As  first  State 
President  of  the  C.  S.  T.  A.  Mr.  Stockton 
has  become  acquainted  with  many  school 
people  who  will  regret  his  resignation 
but  share  his  pleasure  in  his  new  work. 


NOTE   TO   SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  California  School  Trustees 
Association  does  not  approve  the 
meeting  called  by  a  few  middlewest- 
ern  trustees  in  Chicago  early  in  De- 
cember to  organize  a  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Trustees.  We  pre- 
fer to  continue  the  study  begun  with 
other  State  Associations  and  Educa- 
tors, results  of  which  will  be  reported 
in  Cleveland,  next  February,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 


KERN  COUNTY  TRUSTEES 
INSTITUTE 

Continuing  a  practice  of  several 
years,  County  Superintendent  Herbert 
Healy  held  an  Annual  Trustees  Insti- 
tute at  the  Hotel  El  Tejon  in  Bakersfield 
on  October  22nd.  Speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram included  Mr.  Walter  Morgan, 
Ass't  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Aynesworth,  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Trustees  Association  and 
Mr.  O.  W.  Palmer,  Deputy  District  At- 
torney of  Kern  County.  About  one  hun- 
dred trustees  attended  the  meeting,  and 
during  the  business  session  elected  Mr. 
John  Stephens  of  the  Midway  School 
District,  at  Fellows,  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kern  County  Unit  during 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Chas.  Zuercher 
of  Beardsley,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Ball  of  Mc- 
Kittrick  were  elected  Vice-President 
and  Secretary  respectively.  During  the 
meeting  a  tribute  of  appreciation  was 
paid  Mr.  Healy  for  the  fine  work  which 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  County  of- 
fice, and  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
it  has  always  been  maintained. 


FRESNO  COUNTY  UNIT  MEETING 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fresno 
County  Unit  of  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association,  held  in  the  Ker- 
man Union  High  School  at  Kerman,  the 
trustees  were  treated  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  novel  machine  used  by  the 
Kerman  Union  High  School  in  their 
music  and  public-speaking  classes. 

The  machine  is  an  instantaneous  re- 
cording machine  which  records  the  se- 
lection being  rendered.  The  record  is 
immediately  ready  after  the  selection 
to  be  re-run  as  a  phonograph  record  to 
point  out  to  the  student  the  errors  made 
during  the  rendition.  These  records 
serve  a  double  purpose  in  that  they  are 
not  only  used  for  'instruction  of  the 
class  or  student,  but  are  filed  in  chron- 
ological order  to  show  later  the  im- 
provement which  is  being  made  as  the 
student  progresses. 

During  the  meeting  the  girls '  Sextette 
rendered  a  number  which  was  recorded, 
and  immediately  after  the  number  the 
record  was  run.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  sextet  had  left  the  stage 
one  would  actually  have  thought  the 
selection  was  again  being  sung. 


16  November,  1938 

EVERY  School  District  Should 

JOIN 

the 

California  School  Trustees 

Association 


Memberships  authorized  under  Section  2:1520  School  Code. 

This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  only  state  wide  organization  of  School  Trustees  in  California. 

An  aid  to  school  board  officials  in  the  honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 

Active  Legislative  representation. 

ANNUAL  DUES 

Under  500  ADA $  5.00 

500  to  5,000  ADA 10.00 

5,000  to  20,000  ADA 25.00 

20,000  and  over  ADA 50.00 

Dues  now  payable  to: 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional  Building 
Bakersfield,  California 
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0.  S.  T.  A.    AGAINST    STATE    EM- 
PLOYMENT BUREAU  FOR 
TEACHERS 

The  attention  of  all  school  trustees  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  An- 
nual Convention,  resolutions  were  passed 
against  the  passage  of  any  legislation 
seeking  to  establish  a  Teachers  Division 
of  the  State  Employment  Bureau,  or  any 
other  plan  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
taking  from  local  school  boards  and  sup- 
erintendents the  right  of  selecting  teach- 
ing personnel.  Another  Resolution  was 
also  unanimously  adopted  opposing  the 
repeal  or  amendment  of  the  present  law 
with  respect  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  Teachers  Institutes. 


Notice   Relative  to   Paying  Insurance 
Premiums  in  Advance 

In  some  sections  of  the  state  insur- 
ance agents  have  been  inducing  Trus- 
tees to  take  out  insurance  in  advance  of 
expiration  dates  of  old  policies  and  hav- 
ing the  Trustees  pay  the  premiums  on 
such  insurance  before  it  becomes  ef- 
fective. Attorney  General  Webb  has 
ruled  that  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
insurance  out  of  funds  for  a  year  other 
than  that  in  which  the  insurance  is  ef- 
fective is  illegal.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  also  hold 
that  payment  of  a  premium  on  insur- 
ance before  the  insurance  becomes  ef- 
fective is  illegal.  The  officials  of  the 
Trustees'  Association  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  urge  Trustees 
to  be  cautious  and  not  pay  premiums 
oh  insurance  in  advance  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  insurance. 


Golden  Gate  Exposition:   Announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 


Ira  W.  Kibby,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  Mrs.  Vesta  Muehlei- 
sen  of  San  Diego,  as  Directors  of  the 
Educational  Division  of  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition.  Both 
Dr.  Kibby  and  Mrs.  Muehleisen  have 
wide  experience  in  this  type  of  work, 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  school  inter- 
ests is  desirable. 

*jfa  jb  -afc  Jt 
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Santa  Cruz  County  Trustees  Institute 

Mrs.  Janie  Stocking,  County  Supt.  of 
Schools  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  called 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  her  county  trus- 
tees for  October  11th.  This  was  a  din- 
ner meeting,  held  in  the  Recreation 
Rooms  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  trustees 
from  every  part  of  the  county  were 
present.  Mr.  Sam  Cohn  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  discussed 
various  forms  of  taxation,  and  Mrs. 
I.  E.  Porter  spoke  of  projected  legisla- 
tion in  which  school  people  are  most 
interested.  A  fine  informal  spirit  pre- 
vailed, as  is  customary  at  Mrs.  Stock- 
ing's meetings,  and  community  singing 
led  by  Mrs.  Maude  Byer,  one  of  the 
County  Supervisors  of  Music,  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  guests. 
*     #     #     #     # 

How  Accurate  Are  Your  Records? 

From  time  to  time  questions  arise  in 
Governing  Boards,  as  to  just  how  much 
money  is  available,  and  just  what  equip- 
ment or  supplies  have  been  bought  dur- 
ing a  specified  period.  Sometimes  rec- 
ords are  so  accurately  kept  that  the 
desired  information  is  immediately 
available,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  nec- 
essary to  contact  the  County  Superin- 
tendent's office  to  find  just  exactly  the 
amounts  in  question.  It  would  seem 
advisable  that  the  Clerk  of  each  School 


District,  or  some  designated  person, 
keep  accurate  records  of  all  district 
expenditures,  deducting  the  various 
amounts  from  budget  allowances.  In 
this  way  a  glance  at  the  record  sheet 
Avill  show  whether  or  not  money  is 
available  for  some  new  project. 

*  ■??  HP  *  ^F 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  at  Bakers- 
field  has  let  the  contract  for  two  new 
buildings  to  be  erected  at  the  Shafter 
and  McFarland  branches.  These  build- 
ings will  serve  the  double  purposes  of 
gymnasium  and  auditorium  for  their  re- 
spective communities,  and  are  each  de- 
signed to  accommodate  1000  students. 
Each  building  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect  and  contain  both  heating  and 
cooling  facilities.  The  estimated  cost  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $185,000,  of 
which  over  $83,000  is  in  the  form  of 
P.W.A.  grant. 


Dedication   of   New   Building:     An 

elaborate  dedicatory  program  was  of- 
fered during  the  month  when  the  new 
Primary  Building  of  the  Beardsley 
School  (Kern  County)  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public.  The  entire  pro- 
gram was  in  charge  of  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West,  who  assembled 
state  officers  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  for  the  occasion.  Built  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  the  new  addition  comprises 
seven  classrooms,  a  new  music  room 
and  an  addition  to  the  cafeteria.  This 
increased  space  was  made  necessary  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  school  population, 
which  has  now  increased  to  seven  hun- 
dred pupils.  Mr.  Lawrence  Jacobson  is 
District  Superintendent  of  Beardsley, 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Zuercher,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


New  addition  to 
Beardsley  School, 
near  Bakersfield 

Lawrence  Jacobsen, 
District  Superintendent 

Chas.  Zuercher, 
President  of  the  Board 
of  Education 
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November,  1938 


STANFORD  DEDICATES  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  BUILDING 

Saturday,  November  12,  was  a  gala 
day  on  the  Stanford  campus.  It  was  a 
day  of  home-coming  for  a  host  of 
alumni,  a  day  filled  equally  with  happy 
memories  of  past  years  and  hopes  for 
years  to  come.  The  Stanford  School  of 
Education  dedicated  the  splendid  new 
building  which  is  to  be  its  home,  the 
building  given  to  the  university  by  Dr. 
Cubberley  and  his  wife. 

This  three  story  building,  costing 
$535,000,  is  entirely  the  gift  of  the 
dean  emeritus  of  Stanford's  School  of 
Education.  The  funds  which  made  it 
possible  were  accumulated  through 
thirty  years  or  more  of  "extra-curri- 
cular" activities  on  the  part  of  Stan- 
ford's distinguished  educator.  These 
funds,  built  up  from  royalties  for  books 
he  wrote  or  edited,  from  fees  for  lec- 
tures, and  fees  for  other  educational 
services,  were  augmented  by  wise  in- 
vestment until  they  were  adequate  for 
this  munificent  gift.  Dr.  Cubberley 
lived  on  his  salary  as  a  professor,  and 
now  will  live  on  his  retirement  salary. 

Besides  providing  the  funds,  Dr.  Cub- 
berley himself  drew  the  plans  for  the 
building  and  supervised  its  construc- 
tion in  every  detail.  Although  it  is  al- 
ready known  on  the  campus  as  the 
"Cubberley  Building,"  by  Dr.  Cubber- 


ley's  request  it  is  officially  the  "School 
of  Education  Building."  The  names  of 
the  donors  appear  only  on  a  bronze 
plaque  on  which  the  Board  of  Trustees 
commemorates  the  gift. 

The  building  looks  far  to  the  future 
in  plans  and  equipment.  Auditorium, 
offices,  class  rooms,  work  shops,  labora- 
tories, a  library  with  a  capacity  for 
150,000  books — all  envisage  an  enlarg- 
ing program. 

In  a  brief  ceremony  Saturday  morn- 
ing Dr.  Cubberley  made  the  speech  of 
presentation,  and  turned  over  the  key 
of  the  building  to  Leland  Cutler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
made  the  speech  of  acceptance. 

President  "Wilbur  and  Guy  Stanton 
Ford,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  both  stressed  in  eloquent 
words  the  need  not  only  of  teachers  and 
educational  administrators,  but  of  "edu- 
cational statesmen."  Not  only  the 
School  of  Education  but  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  university  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  broad  training  necessary 
for  school  people. 

The  annual  Cubberley  Lecture,  given 
on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Harold  Benja- 
min, Director  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Colorado,  was 
centered  around  a  similar  theme,  that 
human  behavior  can  be,  and  often  is, 
determined  by  planned  effort.  To  plan 


The  New  Stanford  School  of  Education  Building 


for  a  desirable  type  of  behavior  is  a 
more  important  function  of  educational 
leadership  than  to  determine  content  of 
curricula  or  class  room  methods. 

The  most  exhilarating  part  of  the 
day's  program  was  the  luncheon  at  the 
Stanford  Union.  Old  students  of  "Dad 
Cubberley"  gathered  from  all  over  the 
state  to  celebrate  this  occasion.  A  glance 
around  the  solidly  filled  tables  gave 
almost  the  impression  that  this  was  a 
luncheon  of  the  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention! Distinguished  guests  from 
other  colleges  lined  the  speakers'  table, 
over  which  Dr.  Sears  presided  most 
happily  as  toastmaster. 

Speeches  for  the  most  part  struck  a 
gay  note  of  congratulation  and  of  pride 
that  a  professor,  a  schoolman — that 
fabled  absent-minded  impractical  crea- 
ture— had  been  able  not  only  to  earn  so 
much  money,  but  actually  to  hold  his 
own  among  the  wolves  of  business,  and 
to  increase  the  hoard  in  spite  of  depres- 
sions and  recessions. 

But  underneath  the  gayety  the  graver 
notes  of  anxiety  sounded  more  than 
once.  Even  a  moment  of  such  rejoicing 
could  not  entirely  escape  from  the 
shadows  that  are  lying  over  the  world. 
Dr.  Percy  Davidson,  of  the  Stanford 
faculty,  making  a  plea  for  more  inten- 
sive "educational  sociology,"  said, 
"The  race  today  is  between  education 
and  catastrophe,  unless  education  has 
already  lost  the  race!" 

Dr.  Pu  Hwang,  director  of  the  School 
of  Education  in  the  Central  China  Uni- 
versity, gave  a  warm  tribute  to  Dr.  Cub- 
berley, whose  student  he  had  been.  He 
was  here,  he  said,  because  for  the  time 
his  duties  were  suspended.  His  univer- 
sity had  retired  further  into  the  interior 
of  China.  "But  China  still  has  faith  in 
education.  "We  shall  carry  on!" 

The  prolonged  applause  that  followed 
Dr.  Pu  Hwang's  brief  speech  brought 
Dr.  Sears  to  his  feet  with  the  words,  "I 
think  I  sense  in  this  applause  a  message 
from  our  people  to  your  people."  ■ 

Typical  of  the  hope  to  which  this 
body  of  schoolmen  hold  in  spite  of  world 
menace  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas, 
president  of  Fresno  State  College.  He 
expressed  the  realization  that  the  new 
building  is  not  an  embodiment  of  things 
accomplished.  "It  is  a  work  shop,  a 
place  for  younger  men  to  solve  new 
problems.  I  noticed  that  in  all  the  rooms 
the  windows  were  open  to  the  future!" 
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Book  Reviews 

From  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Beading  in  High  Gear  by  Mabel  Vinson 
Cage.  Price,  $1.40.  Although  this  fine 
book  may  truly  be  classed  as  a  "  remedial 
reading  text"  it  is  not  remedial  in  a  lim- 
ited corrective  sense  only.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  designed  to  help  all  students, 
whatever  their  I.Q.  's,  to  read  faster,  with 
greater  comprehension  and  keener  ap- 
preciation. The  basic  idea  of  the  text 
is  that  no  student  can  afford  to  think 
that  his  reading  power  has  expanded  to 
its  greatest  capacity  but  that  he  should 
work  for  ever-possible  gains.  The  author 
has  striven  to  indicate  to  students  also 
what  direction  their  reading  outside  of 
class  should  take.  Part  I,  Pointing  the 
"Way,  sets  up  techniques  for  reading  de- 
velopment. Students  are  shown  the  im- 
portance of  being  able  to  read  for  main 
ideas,  and  for  details,  of  using  imagina- 
tion, recognizing  figurative  speech,  and 
building  vocabulary  constantly.  Part  II, 
Reading  Practice,  includes  more  than 
200  pages  of  carefully  selected  reading 
material  covering  a  wide  reading  area — 
fiction,  journalism,  history,  science, 
travel,  biography,  current  events,  fine 
arts.  Chapter  V  of  Part  I,  Developing 
Power,  explains  to  the  student  how  he 
may  attain  the  ease,  power  and  speed 
which  will  place  him  in  the  select  class 
of  high  -  gear  stream  -  lined  readers  re- 
quired by  a  swift  complex  world. 

From  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

Centerville  by  Paul  R.  Hanna,  Gene- 
vieve Anderson,  and  William  S.  Gray. 
Social  Studies  Book  Three  in  the  Cur- 
riculum Foundation  Series.  Price,  92c. 
For  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
A  child's  Main  Street  minus  the  satire 
and  imbued  with  social  consciousness, 
but  not  devoid  of  fun.  The  editors  re- 
mark :  ' '  Finding  fun  in  homely  incidents 
is  socially  desirable. ' '  Accordingly  many 
light  touches  have  been  supplied  in  these 
stories  about  business,  highways,  food 
and  clothes,  farming,  the  community 
school  and  Community  Day.  Centerville  , 
is  an  imaginary  town  with  a  population 
of  300,  somewhere  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Pic- 
tures of  life  in  this  typical  American 
community  are  planned  to  illuminate  for 
the  young  reader  the  familiar  compo- 
nents of  life  in  his  own  commuuity.  In 
an  appended  "Chapter  for  Teachers" 
social  ideas  contained  in  the  book  are 


•  grouped  and  suggestions   are  made  for 
children 's  activities. 

Science  Problems  :  For  the  Junior  High 
School.  Book  I.  Beauchamp,  Mayfield 
and  West.  Price,  $1.28.  Organized  in  a 
sequence  of  units  of  junior  high  school 
level  this  book  focuses  on  environmental 
problems.  Each  unit,  treating  a  series 
of  related  problems,  is  prefaced  by  an 
introductory  "Looking  Ahead"  chapter 
discussing  the  basic  science  principles 
which  are  integrated  and  applied  in  the 
unit,  and  giving  the  student  a  general 
conception  of  the  material  to  be  ap- 
proached. Introductory  questions  and  ex- 
ercises preceding  each  unit  stimulate  the 
student's  interest  in  subsequent  ma- 
terial. The  book  is  written  in  an  easy, 
informal  style,  with  a  generous  distribu- 
tion of  explanatory  diagrams,  interesting 
experiments  and  distinctive  photographs. 

From  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Teachable  Moments  by  Jay  B.  Nash. 
Price,  $1.50.  This  gratifyingly  sane  book 
dissolves  much  of  the  hocus  poeus  that 
has  been  gravely  accepted  as  "hygiene" 
or  "health  rules."  It  certainly  is  agree- 
able to  find  somebody  who  dares  to  come 
right  out  and  say :  "Brushing  teeth  does 
not  prevent  tooth  decay"  and  "With 
the  type  of  seating  prevalent  in  most 
schools,  the  only  possible  way  a  child  can 
be  comfortable  is  to  slump. ' '  The  author 
points  out  that  we  have  been  confusing 
aesthetics,  morals,  manners,  and  even 
philosophy,  with  simple  health,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  wrongly  placed  em- 
phasis. While  washing  the  neck  and  ears 
may  be  socially  desirable  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  the  health:  cold 
showers  and  daily  dozens  may  prove  to 
be  effective  only  as  twentieth  century 
torture  devices;  it  is  possible  that  you 
don't  need  to  be  furtive  about  taking  a 
snack  between  meals;  high-powered  ad- 
vertising has  attempted  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  many  things  which  should  still  be 
handled  by  nature  itself ;  there  has  been 
much  hair-splitting  over  non-essentials, 
and  the  one  bogey-man  which  modern 
man  really  has  to  face  is  that  of  worry 
and  nervous  strain.  While  the  author  is 
not  brash  enough  to  offer  a  ready  for- 
mula for  peace  of  mind  he  does  reduce 
happiness  to  two  relatively  simple-sound- 
ing components — ' '  something  interesting 
to  do  tomorrow  and  companionship  with 
which  to  do  it."  Procurance  of  these  is 
something  else  again,  depending  perhaps 


on  "rhythm  in  life."  Establishing  this 
rhythm  should  begin  early  in  life,  and 
the  author's  chief  concern  is  the  setting 
of  a  pattern  in  the  home  which  elimi- 
nates as  far  as  possible  drains,  infections, 
strains,  worry  and  fear,  and  the  pro- 
moting of  health  through  power-building 
use  of  the  body  engine. 

From  Ginn  and  Company. 

Children's  Literature  by  Grades  and 
Types  by  Ollie  Depew.  Price,  $3.25.  The 
material  of  this  anthology  is  distinctively 
arranged  to  provide  a  practical  approach 
to  the  study  of  children's  literature.  A 
collection  of  classic  and  current  litera- 
ture is  grouped  and  treated  by  grades  as 
well  as  by  types.  There  is  reading  mat- 
ter for  every  grade  from  the  first 
through  the  eighth,  and  this  material  is 
organized  by  types  within  each  grade 
category. 

From  Silver  Burdett  Company. 

Story  op  Civilization,  A  New  World 
History.  Price,  $2.40.  A  thoughtful  in- 
terpretation of  ancient  and  modern  civ- 
ilizations written  in  a  very  readable  style 
that  is  unencumbered  by  pedantic 
speech.  The  origins  of  civilization  are 
shown  as  well  as  the  forces  of  movements 
now  modifying  the  world,  with  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  impact  of  science  upon 
civilization.  An  "overview"  precedes 
each  unit,  and  summary  charts  for  re- 
view follow  each  of  the  chapters  com- 
prising these  units.  Illustrations  are 
larger  and  more  dramatic  in  value  than 
those  of  average  texts;  many  of  them 
are  full  page  bled,  and  several  are  color 
plates. 

Creative  Ways  for  Children's  Pro- 
grams by  Murray  and  Bathurst.  Price, 
$2.40.  Changes  in  educational  philosophy 
and  procedure  have  changed  also  the  na- 
ture of  the  programs  of  entertainment 
which  the  school  periodically  offers  the 
community.  This  book  aids  teachers  with 
ideas  and  materials  for  programs  in 
keeping  with  the  present-day  style  of 
education.  Programs  suggested  are  for 
celebration  of  holidays,  for  recognition 
of  civic  undertakings,  or  simply  for  the 
demonstration  of  a  unit  of  interest  in 
school  work.  The  place  of  music  and  dra- 
matic activities  in  programs  is  especially 
emphasized. 
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GRADES  2-3 


*  STORY  PICTURES  OF  FARM  FOODS 

by  JOHN  Y.  BEATY 
Grades  2-3  Price  76c 

Here  are  the  stories  of  more  than  one 
hundred  foods  grown  or  produced  on 
American  farms.  The  text  is  built 
around  unusually  fine  photographic  il- 
lustrations, which  make  the  informative 
material  more  interesting. 
Two  city  children,  who  are  visiting 
their  uncle  on  his  farm,  become  inter- 
ested in  knowing  where  all  the  foods 
they  eat  come  from.  They  discover 
the  great  variety  of  foods  eaten  in  a 
single  meal  and  want  to  know  how 
these  foods  look  as  they  grow.  Following  this  introduction 
are  the  stories  and  pictures  Uncle  John  used  in  his  narrative. 
The  stories  are  arranged  under  eight  headings:  fruits,  milk 
sweets,  vegetables,  eggs,  nuts,  grain,  and  meats.  This  ma- 
terial supplements  especially  well  the  Foods  unit  in  the 
social   studies  curriculum. 

Cloth,     1 92    pages,    with    98    illustrations    from    photographs. 
Grades   2-3. 

TWO  ADDITIONAL  TITLES  IN  FARM  SERIES: 

STORY  PICTURES  OF  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  John  Y.  Beaty. 

Cloth,    155   pages,   with    79   illustrations   from   pho- 
tographs.    Grades    1-2.     Price    72c. 
STORY  PICTURES  OF  FARM  WORK,   by   John  Y.   Beaty. 

Cloth,  128  pages,  with  89  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs, and  decorated  endsheets.  Grades  1-2. 
Price    72c. 
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BECKLEY-CARD  Y    COMPANY 

609   Mission   Street,   San  Francisco 
1632   Indiana  Avenue,   Chicago 


HOTEL 

OLY 


LUXURY   AT  MODER- 
ATE COST 

is  what  you  can  always 
expect  at  this  fine  new 
I  5 -story  fireproof  Hotel. 
Every  room  with  bath 
and  shower,  radio,  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

Drive  into  our  garage. 
Take  elevator  upstairs. 


Single  $2.00 — $2.50 

Double $3.00 — $3.50 

Twin  Beds   $4.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

230  -EDDY 
STPi€€T 


DRIVE  IN  OUR 
GARAGE 


Worn  Out 

FROM 

Schoolroom  Slouch 

NO,  THE  teacher  doesn't  have  "schoolroom  slouch"  herself. 
But  when  her  pupils  do — she  suffers  too. 

Uncomfortable,  wrong  size  desks  that  force  Johnny  and  Mary 
to  slouch  down  or  wiggle  about  restlessly  make  the  day's  teach- 
ing job  more  difficult — more  tiring. 

Besides  contributing  to  classroom  restlessness  and  inattention, 
such  desks  may  be  handicaps  to  vigorous  health.  They  induce  poor 
posture — and  poor  posture  contributes  to  poor  health. 

Make  a  lasting  contribution  to  student  health  and  classroom 
efficiency  by  installing  American 
Universal  Desks  in  your  school. 

These  modern  desks  are  eco- 
nomical, and  completely  adjusted 
to  every  individual  and  educa- 
tional need.  Write  us  concerning 
seating  for  classrooms,  libraries, 
gymnasiums — every  type  of  school 
furniture — all  at  reasonable  cost. 
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GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

wieers  in  comfortable  public  seating  •  Manufai 
e.Church,  Auditorium.Stadium  and  Transportatio 
Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


AMERICAN  SEATING   COMPANY,  DISTRIBUTORS 
CALIFORNIA  DIVISION 

207-225   Van  Ness,  South  6900  Avalon  Boulevard 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Address  either  office  for  catalog  describing  complete  line  of  general  school 
supplies  carried  in  stork 
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California    Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair   teacher    retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest   minimum   salary   law   ever    pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


President 

JOHN  A.  SEXSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts  for   teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times   a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which   comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education    in   California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 
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OUR  ZOO  BOOK  is  the  fourth  book 
published  in  the  Jim  and  Jo  Ann  series, 
the  Social  Studies  Experience  Readers. 
Like  the  first  three  books  of  the  series, 
this  book  also  is  of  easy  first  grade 
reading  level  and  features  the  candid- 
camera  type  of  illustration. 
Center  of  Interest:  OUR  ZOO  BOOK 
is  especially  useful  where  experiences 
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subjects: 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


From  catastrophe  to  catastrophe  the 
headlines  of  our  newspapers  march  and 
one  wonders  what  part  the  educator,  if 
any,  plays  in  their  interpretation.  The 
bucolic  life  of  the  past  when  rumors  by 
word  of  mouth,  magnified  in  their  repe- 
tition, swept  the  land,  is  a  contrast  to 
the  bombardment  of  radio  and  head- 
lines. Our  predecessors  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  con  and  mull  over  the  stories 
they  heard ;  we  of  the  present  are  lit- 
erally buried  in  conjecture  and  resume 
of  happenings  by  hour  and  day.  Pre- 
sumably, the  educator  of  the  future  will 
have  to  train  his  pupils  to  stand  up  un- 
der tremendous  emotional  stresses  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  Perhaps  the 
youth  of  the  land,  knowing  nothing 
different,  will  take  the  times  in  their 
stride. 

Motoring  from  coast  to  coast  in  the 
first  weeks  of  November  can  but  leave 
vivid  impressions  of  the  greatness  and 
vastness  of  our  country  and  again  bring 
to  mind  that  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  have  not  yet  even  been 
scratched.  Holland  Tunnel  and  the  Pu- 
laski Skyway  looking  back  over  the  ma- 
jesty that  is  in  the  skyscrapers  of  Man- 
hattan lead  one  out  and  over  the  great 
state  of  New  Jersey,  which  now  leads 
the  United  States  in  highway  making. 
Pennsylvania  and  names  to  conjure 
with  —  Easton,  Bethlehem,  Allentown. 
Two  A.M.  and  the  lights  of  Cleveland, 
a  Sunday  morning  in  the  first  of  No- 
vember. Euclid  Avenue  alive  with  as 
much  traffic  as  at  midday,  the  whole 
city  seeming  to  be  out  on  pleasure  bent 


or  on  a  return  from  theater  or  dance 
hall.  November  7  and  78  degrees  in 
temperature,  an  all-time  November  heat 
record  for  Cleveland.  Something  most 
strange  when  one  thinks  of  the  usual 
rawness  that  blows  in  from  Lake  Erie, 
interspersed  with  biting  snow  flurries. 
Off  to  Detroit  under  a  snow  storm  that 
only  threatened.  Toledo,  chilly  and 
cloudy.  The  lights  of  Detroit,  a  city  al- 
most as  wide-spreading  as  Los  Angeles. 
Dearborn,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Battle 
Creek,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
City,  Gary,  Whiting.  The  outer  Michigan 
Lake  Drive  of  Chicago  almost  com- 
pleted, a  W.P.A.  project  that  has  added 
miles  of  park  and  rapid  access  to  the 
mid-continent's  greatest  city,  an  under- 
taking that  is  remaking  Chicago.  Snow 
storms  threatening  and  two  days  across 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
on  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  A 
late  fall,  leaves  still  on  trees,  the  Ozarks 
in  the  remnants  of  their  glory.  Albu- 
querque, and  on  the  last  steppe  into 
that  city  one  senses  the  lack  of  the  In- 
dian ponies  drawing  loads  of  firewood 
to  town,  transportation  having  been 
taken  over  in  one  short  year  by  Indians 
driving  dilapidated  loaded  trucks.  The 
cliffs  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Painted 
Desert.  The  coldness  of  the  night  and 
a  bleak  moon  as  one  comes  through  the 
pines  to  Flagstaff,  lying  over  a  mile  in 
the  air.  Snow  on  the  ground,  the  first 
seen  in  over  two  thousand  miles. 

On  to  California — Needles,  Barstow, 
Vietorville,  San  Bernardino.  Dryness 
of  the  desert  Joshua  trees,  a  droughl 


year  and  still  no  rain.  Evening  through 
orange  groves  —  Upland,  Claremont, 
.Monrovia,  Pasadena,  the  Rose  Bowl  City, 
its  Colorado  Boulevard  in  a  short  five 
years  a  major  business  street,  ablaze 
with  colored  lights.  Los  Angeles,  dry- 
ness, east  winds,  brush  fires,  smoke, 
thousands  of  acres  going  up  in  flame. 
Homes  burning,  a  pall  over  the  Los  An- 
geles plain.  Cold  mornings  and  out  in 
the  orange  belt  tens  of  thousands  of 
lighted  heaters  are  pouring  out  their 
smudge  to  rise  into  banks  of  inky  fog. 
Escondido,  more  brush  fires.  San  Pas- 
qual  valley  to  the  east,  hidden  by 
clouds  of  smoke  from  a  canyon  fire  on 
the  hither  side  that  blotted  out  the  Pal- 
omar  range,  site  of  the  world's  largest 
telescope,  and  made  the  Cuyamaca 
Mountains  indistinct.  Morning  and  an 
ox-blood  sun,  a  combination  caused  by 
high-blown  desert  dust  and  smoke, 
shone  upon  ashes  sifting  down  upon 
the  orange  groves,  and  then  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  San  Diego,  tranquil  in  its 
blueness.  Of  such  are  the  impressions 
of  traveling  gentry  on  a  trek  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Los  Angeles,  a  n  d  Superintendent 
Vierling  Kersey  in  charge,  quietly  re- 
organizing and  making  a  great  educa- 
tional system  still  greater.  One  won- 
ders at  the  problems  of  education  in 
such  a  city,  with  Hollywood  an  integral 
part  of  it,  that  has  constantly  focused 
upon  it  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  whose  confines  come  both 
the  brilliant  and  the  hangers-on  of  bril- 
liance. A  city  that  is  the  picture-mak- 
ing center  of  the  world  and  which  is 
now  fast  becoming  the  broadcasting 
center.  There  is  Sunset  Boulevard  and 
its  new  National  Broadcasting  Build- 
ing, painted  eggshell  blue  with  base  a 
marine  green,  perhaps  to  harmonize 
with  the  ether  waves,  and  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Building,  also  new, 
down  the  next  block,  but  more  conser- 
vative in  color.  And  then  again  the 
fairyland  that  night  brings  to  Los  An- 
geles city  streets  near  Christmas  time, 
with  Hollywood  Boulevard  a  two-mile 
strand  of  lighted  Christmas  trees  of 
colored  globes  on  cone-shaped  spires, 
with  painted  snow  that  in  the  night 
simulates  the  true  with  ureal  realness. 
And  so  it  is  to  contemplate. 

1  1  i 

Education  in  Southern  California,  as 
evidenced  in  the  small  towns  and  cities 
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that  surround  Los  Angeles,  is  as  robust 
as  ever.  Frank  M.  Wright,  superintend- 
ent of  the  El  Monte  grammar  schools, 
has  just  had  completed  two  fine  schools, 
and  if  pupil  growth  continues,  will  have 
to  plan  for  more  classrooms.  Will  E. 
Wiley,  superintendent  of  the  Whittier 
grammar  schools  in  that  Quaker  city, 
where  the  thrifty  citizens  have  avocado 
trees  for  street  shade  trees  and  pay 
their  taxes  from  the  income  of  the  same, 
has  also  just  completed  two  fine  school 
buildings  and  is  now  adding  other  class- 
rooms to  other  buildings.  At  Norwalk 
Superintendent  Don  T.  Delmet  has  had 
completed  one  of  the  finest  school  plants 
of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The 
school  auditorium  and  complete  radio 
and  broadcasting  equipment  to  all  the 
classrooms  and  to  the  grounds  outside 
are  noteworthy. 

C.  C.  Carpenter,  superintendent  of 
the  Downey  senior  and  junior  high 
schools,  returns  to  Los  Angeles  County 
after  a  sojourn  for  several  years  half- 
way up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  as 
superintendent  of  the  Paso  Eobles  city 
schools.  He  is  continuing  the  fine  work 
that  he  previously  was  noted  for  when 
in  the  county  as  superintendent  of  the 
Azusa  grammar  school.  At  San  Marino, 
the  Pelham,  or  Greenwich  or  Scarsdale 
of  the  Los  Angeles  region,  Superintend- 
ent E.  C.  Neher  is  already  adding  six 
rooms  to  the  primary  unit  of  the  Henry 
E.  Hunting-ton  school,  which  was  just 
completed  this  past  summer.  This  pri- 
mary unit,  designed  for  modern  pri- 
mary education,  has  included  so  many 
new  features  that  it  probably  will  be 
one  of  the  most  visited  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  both  by  architects  and 
schoolmen. 

At  Hawthorne,  a  section  heavily  pop- 
ulated, given  over  to  small  homes  and 
tracts,  Dan  T.  Williams  is  in  his  first 
.year  as  district  superintendent.  Here 
again  is  much  building  activity.  With 
a  W.P.A.  grant  of  $110,000  and  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-three  thousand  dollars 
out  of  a  building  tax  levy  this  year  and 
the  same  amount  next  year,  and  with 
the  salvage  from  the  demolition  of  the 
old  Ballona  school,  that  structure  is  be- 
ing rebuilt.  This  new  unit  will  include 
twelve  classrooms,  health  clinic  and 
principal's  office.  As  soon  as  this  unit 
is  finished  it  is  planned  to  erect  more 
classrooms  and  a  central  administration 
building  on  the  same  site.  The  Haw- 
thorne system  contains  five  schools,  some 
fifteen  hundred  pupils  and  employs  for- 


ty-six teachers.  Mr.  Williams  is  not  new 
to  California  schools.  During  the  past 
five  years  he  was  at  Taft  in  the  high 
school  and  junior  college,  where  he  held 
the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
and  was  last  listed  as  principal  of  the 
high  school.  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
in  school  work  in  California  since  1928. 
He  came  originally  from  Idaho,  where 
he  spent  some  fourteen  years  in  edu- 
cational work.  Among  the  superintend- 
ences he  held  in  that  state  was  the  su- 
perintendency  of  Burley,  Idaho.  Mr. 
Williams  has  his  A.B.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  his  M.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Under  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Hart  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Peterson  of  the 
University  of  California  Mr.  Williams 
is  completing  his  doctorate. 

1  i  ■( 

The  Hermosa  Beach  city  school  sys- 
tem, under  Superintendent  J.  Hampton 
Watts,  is  on  the  wind-up  of  a  building 
program  that  has  been  in  progress  sev- 
eral years.  With  the  recent  selling  of 
$98,500  worth  of  bonds  and  a  P.  W.  A. 
grant  of  $80,000,  together  with  $10,000 
out  of  local  funds,  Hermosa  Beach  is 
all  set  to  complete  the  Pier  Avenue 
plant.  On  this  school's  site  will  be 
erected  a  new  unit  that  will  include 
facilities  for  manual  training  for  the 
boys,  a  home-making  department  for 
the  girls,  a  cafeteria,  a  gymnasium,  a 
science  department  and  a  school  library. 
Further,  two  four-classroom  additions 
will  be  made  to  the  North  and  South 
schools.  Also,  to  both  of  these  schools 
will  be  added,  by  piirchase,  approxi- 
mately five  acres  each  for  enlargement 
of  playground  facilities.  The  Ocean 
View  school,  the  oldest  school  in  Her- 
mosa Beach,  is  being  demolished  and 
will  not  be  replaced. 

/        y        i 

Ontario,  California,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  with 
Mount  BakVy  looming  up  on  the  north, 
surrounded  by  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  paved 
streets  lined  with  tropical  trees,  is  a 
lesson  of  contentment  in  itself. 

For  eighteen  years  Mr.  C.  W.  Ran- 
dall has  been  superintendent  of  schools 
in  this  environment.  He  has  fashioned 
the  school  system  and  the  patrons  are 
more  than  satisfied.  This  year  will  see 
the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
tenth  school  building  in  Ontario.  Now 
every  one  of  the  schools  in  Ontario  has 
been  built  or  rebuilt  during  Superin- 
tendent Randall's  regime.  The  last  unit 


is  being  completed  at  the  South  Eu- 
clid school,  where,  with  the  final  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000,  a  $400,000  school 
plant  will  be  finished.  This  school 
includes  four  units  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
San  Bernardino  County.  Ontario  is 
noted  for  the  fine  personnel  of  its  teach- 
ing corps.  Its  educational  program 
owes  much  to  the  guidance  of  the 
assistant  superintendent,  Mrs.  Edna  E. 
Andres,  who  has  for  years  been  Super- 
intendent Randall's  first  hand  assistant. 
The  newest  addition  to  the  supervisory 
forces  in  Ontario  was  the  appointment 
last  summer  of  Bruce  Miller  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Ontario  junior  high 
school.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  young  school 
man  of  force  and  initiative.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania,  brought  to  California 
and  raised  here,  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  received  his  education  at  La- 
fayette College  at  Easton,  Pa.  Return- 
ing to  California  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  succeeding  positions  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  Ramona,  Placentia,  and 
now  Ontario. 

1       ■>        i 

Ray  Adkinson,  superintendent  of  the 
Orange  County  schools,  Santa  Ana,  Cal- 
ifornia, has  added  a  new  department  to 
his  county  supervisory  forces.  He  has 
organized  the  department  of  curriculum 
instruction  and  placed  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes 
in  charge  as  director  of  curriculum  work. 
For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Hayes  has  been 
identified  with  educational  work  in  the 
Orange  County  schools.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Fountain  Valley  school  for  four 
years,  and  during  the  past  eleven  years 
he  has  been  district  superintendent  of 
the  El  Modena  schools.  At  El  Modena 
Mr.  Hayes  carried  out  a  broad  super- 
visory program  of  the  various  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  Orange  union  high 
school  district  of  which  El  Modena  is  a 
part.  The  El  Modena  system  comprised 
an  American  school  and  one  for  Mexican 
children  and  last  year  the  system  took 
in  the  Villa  Park  school.  Mr.  Hayes  has 
some  definite  ideas  that  he  is  working 
out  in  his  new  position.  He  believes  in 
working  along  the  ideas  of  in-service 
training  with  committees  of  teachers  hav- 
ing identical  problems  that  need  solu- 
tion. Mr.  Hayes  has  little  use  for  elabo- 
rate courses  of  study  that  are  the  result 
of  intensive  teacher  effort  and  are  rarely 
put  into  use  for  any  period  of  time 
because  they  are  subject  to  constant 
change.  Mr.  Hayes  believes  in  teaching 
teachers  to  help  themselves. 
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NOVEMBER  INSTITUTES   SURVEY 
TROUBLED  WORLD 

San  Francisco 

"  I  've  never  seen  teachers  look  so  com- 
fortable, "  said  Dr.  Albert  S.  Rauben- 
heimer.  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, as  he  scanned  Bay  Section  teachers 
complacently  ensconced  in  grand  tier, 
dress  circle,  and  orchestra  of  the  San 
Francisco  War  Memorial  Opera  House 
for  their  annual  institute  and  conven- 
tion. The  teachers  at  this  joint  institute 
showed  a  remarkably  joint  disposition 
to  sink  into  the  cushiony  depths  of  their 
exclusive  seats  and  to  stare  at  the  famed 
opera  house  ceiling.  But  they  could  not 
remain  placid  for  long.  Here,  as  at  most 
institutes,  not  only  were  the  pros  and 
cons  of  progressive  education  present  to 
unsettle  teacher  minds,  but  the  world 
troubles  loomed  to  menacing  proportions. 

On  Tuesday,  November  22,  S.  Edna 
Maguire,  President  of  the  Bay  Section 
C.  T.  A.,  presided  at  the  general  session. 
John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Past-President  of 
the  California  School  Trustees  Associ- 
ation, extended  greetings  from  the  asso- 
ciation and  traced  its  development  from 
an  inauspicious  start  in  1931  as  a  com- 
pany with  ' '  common  grievances, ' '  largely 
over  the  tenure  question,  to  its  present 
influential  position. 

Gladys  Evelyn  Moorhead,  classroom 
teacher  at  the  Angeles  Mesa  Elementary 
School,  Los  Angeles,  spoke  on  "Newer 
Programs  of  Education."  "Irreducible 
minimums  of  knowledge,"  Miss  Moor- 
head said,  made  curious  people  skeptical 
about  the  older  educational  programs 
and  prompted  investigation  leading  to 
newer  types.  Miss  Moorhead  said  that  it 
is  surprising  how  little  is  really  known, 
even  now,  about  interests,  needs,  apti- 
tudes, mental  and  emotional  make-up 
and  "totality  of  being."  You  can't  be 
sure,  she  said,  of  much  more  than  phy- 
sical structure  and  "average  maturity." 

Dr.  Raubenheimer  said  that  while  he 
had  been  assigned  the  subject,  "Teaching 
the  Whole  Child,"  he  objected  to  the 
term,  "whole  child."  "You  can't  in- 
tegrate a  child ;  he  is  integrated  ...  A 
child  reads  his  environment — he  has  all 
his  symbols,  you  dionj't  give  them  to 
him."  Some  of  the  most  literate  people, 
said  Dr.  Raubenheimer,  are  illiterate  in 
that  they  lack  understanding,  power  of 


interpretation  and  the  ability  to  think. 
Dr.  Raubenheimer  pointed  out  that  we 
don't  fully  understand  any  child  and 
that  we  can't  always  control  knowledge 
when  we  have  it.  Such  factors  as  disease 
and  poverty  in  the  home,  and  outside 
amusements  are  factors  which  the  teacher 
cannot  control. 

Dr.  Aubrey  A.  Douglass,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Secondary  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  discussed 
"Changing  Concepts  in  Education  in 
California."  The  plenteous  talk  about 
concepts,  he  said,  would  lead  'one  to 
think  that  such  a  thing  as  a  "  transporta- 
tion unit"  was  a  "burning  national  is- 
sue, ' '  but  a  review  of  educational  history 
would  show  that  not  a  single  new  idea 
has  been  added  for  a  good  many  years. 
Rousseau,  for  example,  long  ago  advo- 
cated the  "child-centered"  school.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  re-define  and  re-apply. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Kemp,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  California, 
in  a  talk  on  ' '  Eventful  Years  for  Democ- 
racy," said  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  generation  which  is  youth  today  may 
never  know  comparative  stability.  But 
the  schools  have  power  to  preserve  dem- 
ocracy by  instilling  throughout  the  na- 
tion an  ideology  of  democracy. 
.  On  the  second  day  of  the  institute 
Superintendent  Joseph  P.  Nourse,  San 
Francisco,  and  Superintendent  Lewis  H. 
Britton,  Santa  Clara  County  presided. 
Roy  W.  Cloud,  Executive  Secretary,  Cal- 
ifornia. Teachers  Association,  discussed 
"California  Educational  Problems."  Dr. 
Elam  J.  Anderson,  President,  University 
of  Redlands,  revealed  "Why  People 
Quarrel."  "America  Must  Become  Pa- 
cific Minded"  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
by  Julean  Arnold,  Attache  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legation,  Shanghai.  N.  J.  L.  Pieper, 
Special  Agent  in  Charge,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice,  spoke  on  "America's  Teach- 
ers and  Our  Crime  Problems." 

Sacramento 
Sacramento's  seven  county  joint  insti- 
tute had  as  its  theme,"  U.S. Democracy  Is 
Best  For  US."  Superintendent  Charles 
C.  Hughes,  acting  as  General  Chairman, 
stated  the  objectives  of  the  institute :  "It 
seems  strange  that  our  democracy  should 
be  called  upon  to  defend  itself.  Our  re- 
public has  lived  through  many  national 


and  international  crises,  and  yet  has 
maintained  for  its  people  greater  liber- 
ties and  individual  rights  than  any  other 
type  of  government.  .  .  .  Now  we  find 
our  democracy  attacked  by  dictatorial 
governments,  openly  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  with  propaganda  on  our  own 
soil.  .  .  .  Universal  education  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
ideals  and  purposes  of  democracy.  It 
seems  therefore  fitting  that  we  dedicate 
this  institute  to  the  defense  of  democracy 
against  foreign  attacks  upon  it." 

Counties  which  participated  and  su- 
perintendents who  represented  them 
were:  Sacramento,  R.  E.  Golway;  Yolo, 
Eleanor  K.  Bandy;  Sutter,  George  F. 
Algeo ;  El  Dorado,  E.  J.  Fitzgerald ;  Cal- 
averas, Charles  F.  Schwoerer;  Amador, 
W.  A.  Wilson ;  and  Placer,  Portia  Moss. 

Dr.  Hubert  Phillips,  Fresno  State  Col- 
lege, spoke  on  "What  Does  Hitler  Really 
Want?"  Dr.  Phillips  outlined  the  Nazi 
program,  listing  the  gains  Hitler  has  al- 
ready made,  and  warned  that  the  future 
Nazi  objective  is:  "The  German  Reich 
ultimately  must  include  all  Germans." 
' '  When  will  come  the  turn  for  Denmark, 
Switzerland  and  Poland?"  the  speaker 
asked. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Raubenheimer,  University  of 
Southern  California,  asserted  that  the 
United  States  has  the  most  virile  dem- 
ocracy in  the  history  of  the  world.  "We 
can  recognize  there  are  threats,"  he 
he  said.  "But  why  wail  on  the  mourner's 
bench?  Why  be  afraid  when  we  have 
something  to  fight  for?  We  should  not 
be  disheartened.  If  you  take  stock  of  his- 
tory and  experience,  you  can  hold  your 
heads  high  and  feel  courageous  and  hope- 
ful." 

San  Diego 
San  Diego,  under  its  superintendent, 
Ada  York,  also  adopted  as  the  theme  of 
its  county  institute  the  status  of  democ- 
racy and  the  relationship  of  public  edu- 
cation to  democracy.  Dean  Calvin  C. 
Flint,  Santa  Ana  Junior  College,  spoke 
on  "Britain  Waives  Her  Rule."  The 
subject  of  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Lesley,  San  Diego 
State  College,  was  "We  or  They— A 
World  Crisis."  Dr.  II.  Arthur  Steiner, 
assistant  professor  of  political  science, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
discussed  "Has  Democracy  Failed?" 

Fresno 
Nearly  2000  teachers  From  Fresno  and 

.Madera  Counties  and  Fresno  City  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  Fresno  November 
-1  and  22.  Voiuiiiliill  Kang,  Korean  au- 
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thor  and  lecturer,  New  York  University, 
gave  a  fine  talk  on  Oriental  affairs,  "The 
Present  Political  Situation  in  the  Far 
East."  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  author  and 
noted  Hoys"  Work  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Committeeman,  gave  a  talk  full  of 
humor  and  rugged  in  its  tine  attitude  to- 
ward boys.  One  story — a  father  was 
scolding  about  a  stack  of  bills  just  re- 
ceived from  his  college  boy.  A  friend 
reached  out  for  the  bills  and  said,  "Let 
me  have  the  bills  and  the  boy!" 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Strong,  one  of  the  sturdy 
P.  T.  A.  friends  of  C.  T.  A.,  gave  a  cheer- 
ful and  understanding  talk.  She  under- 
stands teachers  and  is  still  their  friend. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  institute 
was  the  razzing  Superintendent  Howard 
Rowe  of  Madera  County  gave  teachers 
Late  to  arrive,  early  to  leave,  and  noisy 
when  there.  Nice  job,  Howard!  Amen! 
Amen!  A  nice  feature  was  the  106-piece 
orchestra  selected  from  the  grammar 
schools  of  Fresno  County  led  by  Clar- 
ence Heagy,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental 
Music,  Fresno  County  Schools. 

The  Central  Section  C.  T.  A.  met  at 
five  centers,  Merced,  Fresno,  Visalia, 
Bakersfield,  and  If  anford.  Officers  elected 
for  the  coming  year  are :  Raymond 
F.  Kendall,  Madera,  president;  Clyde 
Quick,  Chowchilla,  vice-president;  D. 
J.  Conley,  Strathmore,  vice-president; 
Frank  Poytress,  Merced,  secretary;  Jua- 
nita  Pettis,  Bakersfield,  treasurer.  Mae 
McCardle,  Fresno,  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent Fresno  City  on  State  Council  and 
( '.  L.  Geer,  Coalinga,  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent Fresno  County. 

— Reported  by  Charles  L.  Geer 

Chico 

More  than  1500  teachers,  students,  and 
visitors  from  Butte,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Plu- 
mas, Sierra,  and  Tehama  Counties,  and 
the  city  of  Chico  crowded  the  sessions 
of  the  joint  institute  held  at  Chico  State 
College,  November  21-23.  Here,  too,  the 
ailing  world  as  well  as  educational  theory 
and  practice  occupied  teacher  attention. 
Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  President 
of  Mills  College,  titled  her  address,  "This 
Uneasy  World  As  I  See  It."  Dr.  Rein- 
hardt said  she  was  more  than  usually 
glad  of  the  privilege  to  speak  because 
women  today  have  little  chance  to  talk 
in  countries  dominated  by  Mussolini, 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

' '  By  What  Standards  Shall  We  Judge 
Our  Work?"  was  the  subject  discussed 
by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter.  In  addition  to 
assisting   children   to   gain   command  of 


the  tools  of  communication  and  to  find 
their  places  in  the  vocational  world,  Dr. 
Dexter  said,  "As  leaders  in  the  common- 
wealth we  must  introduce  students  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  an  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government." 

In  a  stimulating  address  given  at  the 
Elementary  Section  meeting,  Helen  Hef- 
fernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Rural  Schools,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  made  the  posi- 
tive and  encouraging  statement:  "Our 
teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  civilization."  Outlin- 
ing the  present  day  trends  of  elemen- 
tary education,  Miss  Heffernan  said: 
' '  All  aspects  of  human  development,  phy- 
sical, moral  and  mental,  now  are  being 
taken  into  consideration."  Increasing- 
recognition  is  being  given,  she  said,  to 
the  importance :  of  a  program  adapted  to 
the  readiness  of  a  child  to  absorb  it,  of 
the  breaking  down  of  grade  lines,  of  the 
changing  world  which  necessitates  cur- 
riculum changes,  of  the  school's  contacts 
with  the  home,  and  of  teacher  training 
considerations. 

At  a  separate  meeting  of  the  kinder- 
garten   and    primary    groups    Blanche 

CALL  FOR  BIDS  FOR  TEXTBOOK 
MATERIAL  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR 
THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
CALIFORNIA  hereby  invites  sealed  bids 
or  proposals  for  the  sale,  or  lease  of  the 
right  to  publish  and  distribute,  in  Cali- 
fornia, textbook  material  in  arithmetic  for 
pupils  in  grades  three  to  eight,  inclusive, 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
years  nor  more  than  eight  years,  beginning 
July    I,    1940. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above 
material  are  requested  immediately  and 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  5  1  I  Library  and  Courts  Building, 
Sacramento,  California,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 3,  1939.  Each  proposal  or  bid  must 
be  enclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
marked  "Bids  for  textbooks  in  arithmetic 
for  grades  three  to  eight,"  and  must  be 
submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of  5  :00 
p.  m.  of  January  3,    1939. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  bids  or  proposals,  and  the  nature 
of  textbooks,  may  be  secured  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
WALTER   F.    DEXTER,   Secretary. 
Sacramento,    California. 


Kent,  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades,  Oakland,  spoke  on 
"Teaching  For  Better  Understanding." 
At  a  meeting  of  intermediate  grade  and 
junior  high  school  teachers,  Dr.  Bernice 
Baxter,  Director  of  Instruction  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Junior  High  Schools,  Oak- 
land, discussed  "The  Unit  in  Today's 
Program."  Dr.  Baxter  defined  the  unit, 
described  how  it  functions,  and  gave 
standards  for  testing  its  efficacy.  She 
said, ' '  The  unit  cannot  be  practiced  with 
any  degree  of  success  unless  the  teacher 
clearly  realizes  that  it  is  important  to 
help  children  to  live  together  democrati- 
cally, to  experience  freedom  and  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  a  social  group,  and 
if  she  knows  that  children  learn  most 
when  actuated  by  their  own  desire  to 
learn  she  will  be  interested  in  the  unit 
as  a  way  of  accomplishing  such  ends." 
An  interesting  and  unusual  talk  was 
given  by  Dr.  "William  G.  Paden,  superin- 
tendent of  Alameda  schools,  on  ' '  Oregon 
trails."  Seven  years  ago  Mr.  Paden  be- 
gan the  fascinating  work  of  retracing 
old  trails  followed  by  the  pioneers.  In 
that  time  he  has  found  many  relics  and 
turned  most  of  them  over  to  museums. 
All  the  pioneers,  Dr.  Paden  said,  left 
"a  common  denominator  of  courage  and 
strength.  It  is  the  job  of  California 
teachers  to  pass  this  along  to  the  boys 
and  girls." 

Salinas 

At  Salinas,  San  Benito  County,  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  Santa  Cruz  County 
and  City,  and  Monterey  County  held  a 
joint  institute  as  well  as  the  separate 
institute  held  in  each  of  these  counties. 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter  spoke  at  the  gen- 
eral session.  Lieutenant-Governor-elect 
E.  E.  Patterson  told  the  teachers  "How 
to  Make  Democracy  Work."  Dr.  Mal- 
bone  W.  Graham,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  discussed  "United 
States  and  World  Problems."  At  the 
Elementary  Assembly  William  Ralph 
LaPorte,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, spoke  on  "Modernizing  Elemen- 
tary Physical  Education,"  and  the  Sec- 
ondary Assembly  had  as  its  speaker  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Hart,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, who  discussed  "How  May  We  Best 
Fight  Revolutionary  Propaganda  in 
America  1 ' ' 

*     #     #     #     # 

New  Units  for  Richmond  High  School 

Bids  on  construction  of  two  addi- 
tional units  of  the  new  El  Cerrito  Jun- 
ior-Senior High  School  were  called  for 


November  1.  At  present  Richmond  has 
one  senior  high  school  and  two  junior 
high  schools.  Superintendent  Walter 
T.  Helms  states  that  the  new  building 
will  open  in  1940  as  a  junior  high  school 
but  will  gradually  develop  into  a  Jun- 
ior-Senior High  School.  An  Adminis- 
tration and  Classroom  building  is  now 
partially  constructed.  The  new  units 
are  to  provide  a  gymnasium  and  a  shop 

building. 

***** 

Porterville 's  New  Buildings  and 
Faculty  Additions 

On  September  1*2,  the  new  Bartlett 
School  opened  in  Porterville.  The 
building  has  eighteen  rooms  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  arranged  for  junior 
high  school  instruction.  It  also  con- 
tains the  central  offices  of  the  City 
Administration.  Another  reinforced 
concrete  building,  replacing  the  Olive 
Street  School  which  burned  two  years 
ago,  was  finished  during  Armistice 
week.  This  building  contains  a  mod- 
ern kindergarten  and  elementary  class- 
rooms for  grades  one  to  six.  Both  build- 
ings have  many  modern  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  a  progressive  type  of 
program. 

Superintendent  Emmett  R.  Berry  re- 
ports that  an  Art  Supervisor  and  Music 
Supervisor  were  added  to  the  Porter- 
ville faculty  this  year.  The  Music  Sup- 
ervisor, Miss  Alice  Moore,  has  a  Master 
of  Arts  Degree  from  the  Northwestern 
University.  Miss  Moore  is  in  charge  of 
vocal  music,  including  Glee  Clubs  and 
Choruses  for  the  entire  system.  Miss 
Nettie  Geneva  Ingram  is  Art  Super- 
visor. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion and  training  in  various  phases  of 

art  education. 

***** 

New  Baywood  School,  San  Mateo 
Construction  of  the  new  Baywood 
School  in  San  Mateo  was  begun  during 
the  last  part  of  November.  The  site  of 
the  new  building  covers  some  three 
acres  in  Baywood  Knolls  on  Park  Boule- 
vard and  Notre  Dame  Avenue.  A  one- 
story  frame  and  stucco  structure  in 
Spanish  style,  the  building  will  have  in 
its  first  unit  five  classrooms,  kinder- 
garten, library  and  office  suite.  A  com- 
bination  auditorium  and  gymnasium, 
cafeteria  and  additional  classrooms  will 
be  added  at  a  later  date. 


Superintendent  Led  L.  Young  states 
that  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
building  will  be  its  library,  for  none  of 
the  other  elementary  schools  in  San 
Mateo  are  so  ecpiipped.  The  Baywood 
library  will  be  twenty-seven  feet  wide 
and  thirty-three  feet  long,  marking  a 
departure  not  only  in  building  but  in 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  this  function 
as  well. 

Activity-type  classrooms  are  featured 
with  built-in  steel  lockers  in  place  of  a 
cloak  room.  There  is  a  sink  and  run- 
ning water  in  each  room.  Semi-indirect 
lighting  of  the  latest  design  and  mov- 
able furniture  are  used.  The  kinder- 
garten will  have  a  separate  play  terrace. 
All  rooms  will  open  directly  onto  an 
arcade  which  in  turn  gives  access  to  the 
playground.  Cost  of  the  building  is  ap- 
proximately $70,000,  a  P.W.A.  project. 
***** 

George  C.  Thompson  To  Retire 
Dr.  George  C.  Thompson,  head  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Alameda  High  School,  on 
October  13  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  next  July  from  the  post  of  prin- 
cipal which  he  has  held  for  thirty-five 
years. 

Dr.  Thompson  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  Bap- 
tist College,  with  a  Ph.D.  obtained  from 
Yale  University.  He  came  to  California 
in  1896,  becoming  headmaster  of  a 
school  for  boys  in  San  Rafael  for  one 
year.  For  three  years  he  was  principal 
and  teacher  at  Pierce-Joint  Union  High 
School  at  College  City,  Colusa  County, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  head  of  the 
high  school  in  Marysville.  Then  he  be- 
came associated  with  Henry  Morse 
Stephens,  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Thompson  founded  the  second  ex- 
tension center  of  the  university  at 
Marysville.  In  1904  he  took  over  the 
principalship  of  the  Alameda  High 
School. 

The  chief  improvement  made  in 
teaching  at  the  Alameda  High  School 
during  the  last  30  years,  Dr.  Thompson 
says,  is  the  conscientious  effort  made  to 
give  vocational  guidance.  The  voca- 
tional department  is  now  the  lai'gesl  in 
the  school.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  en- 
couraged to  try  their  skill  in  various 
arts  and  crafts,  to  determine  themselves 
what  they  like  and  excel  in.  Tin-  Ala- 
meda High  School  was  one  of  the  His! 
to  realize  the  importance  of  individual 
guidance  and  psychology. 


Association  of  School  Film  Libraries 

Potentialities  of  the  motion  picl 
in  education  may  well  be  determined 
now  that  a  grant  from  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  a  Rockefeller  foundation, 
has  established  tin-  Association  of 
School  Film  Libraries,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
unit  between  picture  makers  and  pic- 
ture users.  The  corporation  will  serve 
as  a  central  source  to  which  educators 
may  turn  for  help  and  advice  in  secur- 
ing films  of  value.  The  Association 
plans  to  be  as  impartial  as  it  is  helpful  ; 
it  will  not  itself  rent  or  produce'  films 
but  will  guide  its  members  to  existing 
sources.  Membership  of  the  Association 
is  limited  to  educational  institutions 
and  non-commercial  distributors  serv- 
ing the  educational  field. 

Prominent  visual  educators  from  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country  make  up  the 
Association's  board  of  directors.  Cali- 
fornia is  represented  by  Boyd  B.  Rake- 
straw,  Assistant  Director,  Extension 
Division,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Association.  Fanning  Hearon,  executive 
director  of  the  Association,  is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  film  producer,  di- 
rector, and  distributor,  who  resigned 
his  position  as  Director,  Division  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  accept  his  new 
one. 

The  Association  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  edu- 
cators and  film-makers  from  November, 
1937,  through  June,  1938,  when  the  As- 
sociation was  chartered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  One  of  these  conferences 
was  an  open  meeting  during  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City  in  February  and 
March,  1938.  As  the  conferences  pro- 
gressed it  became  evident  that  more 
than  400  educational  institutions  fav- 
ored the  formation  of  such  an  Associa- 
tion. 
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LOS    ANGELES    ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICES  AND  POLICIES 

By  Vierling  Kersey 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  have 
definitely  predicated  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  officers 
upon  the  principle  that  they  are  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  teaching  serv- 
ice in  schools.  This  is  the  first  purpose 
which  must  be  served  by  administra- 
tive functions.  In  connection  with  this 
major  purpose,  administrative  organi- 
zation and  officers  will  also  consider 
problems  of  finance,  personnel  manage- 
ment, organization,  and  public  rela- 
tionships. 

With  this  major  purpose  enunciated, 
administration  at  once  becomes  a  lead- 
ership function  in  education.  Leader- 
ship in  education  comes  both  from 
without  and  from  within  the  schools, 
and  even  from  without  and  within  the 
individual  teacher. 

Administrative  leadership  must  dis- 
cover in  a  school  system  those  teachers 
and  those  functions  which  are  per- 
formed in  a  superior  way,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  distributed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others  in  the  school  system.  Ad- 
ministrators must  bring  to  the  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom  knowledge  of  the 
best,  stimulation,  and  guidance  in  mak- 
ing the  best  function  when  it  comes  to 
materials,  methods,  and  devices  for  bet- 
ter teaching. 

Administrators  must  establish  and 
continuously  advance  standards  which 
affect  qualities  of  teaching  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  teaching.  Administration 
is  a  relationship  as  well  as  a  corps  of 
officers.  This  relationship  is  one  of  in- 
timacy, of  cooperation,  and  of  under- 
standing. Under  this  relationship  be- 
tween administrators  and  teachers,  it 
is  possible  whenever  a  teacher  senses 
a  new  problem  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
teacher's  ability,  for  administrative  as- 
sistance to  render  service  to  the  teacher. 
This  service  must  be  characterized  as 
being  democratic.  It  must  be  practical. 
It  must  be  extended  in  the  spirit  of 
human  relationship  and  human  under- 
standing. "With  emphasis  upon  this 
major  function  of  administration,  that 
of  leadership  in  the  improvement  of 
teaching,  the  program  of  organization 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  has 
been  modified  and,  we  believe,  shows 
a,  resultant  direct  improvement.  The 
present  plan  provides  simple,  direct, 
frequent,  and  informal  relationships  as 
well  as  constant  cooperation. 


The  teacher,  the  principal,  the  super- 
visor, and  the  superintendent  under  the 
present  program  know  that  there  is  a 
direct  line  of  relationship,  and  that 
every  other  aspect  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, not  in  this  direct  line,  must  contact 
the  teacher  and  teaching  through  this 
line.  The  line  of  relationship  is  teacher 
to  principal,  principal  to  assistant  su- 
perintendent, assistant  superintendent 
to  superintendent,  superintendent  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  public.  This  line  of 
relationship  works  in  either  direction. 

With  this  point  of  view  in  mind  con- 
cerning administration  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  available  those 
in  line  of  contact.  It  would  be  simple 
to  chart  the  program  of  organization 
of  administration.  Yet  it  would  be  quite 
another  item  to  have  the  relationships, 
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which  would  chart  the  policies  and 
point  of  view  which  we  have  mentioned, 
actually  become  a  reality.  It  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  major  characteris- 
tics of  the  Los  Angeles  plan  of  admin- 
istration shall  not  be  subject  to  mechan- 
ical charting. 

The  teachers  are  alert  with  a  zeal  to 
improve  teaching.  This  alertness  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  entire  adminis- 
trative family.  It  is  a  vivid,  construct- 
ive alertness  for  the  teachers  know  that 
they  will  not  be  checked,  examined,  or 
inspected  by  those  seeking  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  teaching.  Teachers 
are  more  anxious  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  school  system  to  improve 
teaching.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  teacher 
will  function  in  two  ways :  first,  in  the 
manner  of  presenting  instruction  for 
the  child  in  classes,  and  second,  in  a 
frank  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of 
that  instruction.  As  the  teacher  ap- 
praises instruction,  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses will  reveal  themselves  to  the 
teacher.  These  will  be  discussed  and 
considered  in  group  meetings  of  teach- 


ers. They  will  be  the  subject  of  faculty 
meeting  discussions.  Interschool  meet- 
ings of  principals  and  teachers  will 
bring  to  each  the  advantages  of  the  ex- 
periences of  others.  Assistant  superin- 
tendents will  bring  to  each  particular 
situation  the  benefit  of  contacts  which 
have  been  made.  Assistant  superintend- 
ents will  arrange  for  services  to  be  ren- 
dered by  supervisors,  directors,  and  all 
other  agents  in  the  school  system.  The 
superintendent  arranges  for  group 
meetings  of  all  of  those  who  can  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  bring  reality 
to  the  accomplishment  ;of  new  policies, 
new  educational  programs,  and  new 
standards  of  attainment. 

With  all  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made,  no  personnel  has  been 
dropped,  dismissed,  or  reduced  in  sal- 
ary or  status.  The  plan  seems  to  work. 

The  modifications  which  have  been 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  school 
system,  with  which  everyone  is  famil- 
iar, are  simple  and  are  as  follows :  when 
school  opened  on  September  12,  it  was 
found  that  four  assistant  superintend- 
ents were  responsible  for  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  each  of  the  four  hav- 
ing from  73  to  80  schools  in  his  group. 
These  assistant  superintendents  are 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bates,  Mr.  Warren  C. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Luke  L.  Gallup,  and  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Lane.  This  group  of  our  su- 
perintendents is  organized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lane  and  will  work 
as  a  group  upon  the  problems  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
activities  of  this  group  of  superintend- 
ents will  go  forward  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  supervisors  in  the  elementary 
field.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  group  to 
work  with  the  principals  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  a  way  that  increasingly 
will  bring  the  principal  of  the  school 
into  the  center  of  educational  activity 
and  responsibility. 

All  of  the  junior  high  schools  of  the 
city  are  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Katherine  Carey  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Charles  B.  Moore,  as  as- 
sistant superintendent,  is  responsible 
for  the  high  schools,  while  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Campion,  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent, continues  his  responsibility  for  the 
Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School,  City  Col- 
lege, Andrew  Jackson,  Metropolitan, 
and  Jacob  Riis  High  Schools,  and  Adult 
Education. 

These  changes,  we  find,  simplify  re- 
sponsibility and  unify  the  attack  upon 
the  various  educational  problems.  With- 


out  question  each  type  of  problem  re- 
ceives concentrated  attention  and  con- 
sideration from  those  who,  by  reason 
of  training,  interest,  and  experience, 
are  well  equipped  to  handle  the  individ- 
ual problems  involved.  Not  only  is  this 
so,  but  the  new  arrangements  save 
money  in  administrative  cost — an  item 
not  to  be  overlooked  dn  these  days  of 
close  budget  calculations. 

*  Hfc  W  "i£  IF 

Vernon  0.  Tolle  Directs  Humboldt 
Teacher  Training 

Dr.  Vernon  0.  Tolle  has  recently  been 
appointed  Director  of  Teacher  Training 
at  Humboldt  State  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Tolle  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio  and  received  his  public  school  edu- 
cation there.  After  receiving  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Wilmington  College,  "Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  in  1924,  he  spent  ten 
years  in  Ohio  school  work  in  jobs  rang- 
ing from  that  of  teaching  in  one-room 
country  schools  to  superintendencies  of 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Then  he 
went  to  New  Mexico  to  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  Education  for  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque, principal  of  an  elementary 
school  in  Albuquerque,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Lordsburg  for  two  years 
and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New 
Mexico  Educational  Association  for 
four  years.  In  1936  Dr.  Tolle  entered 
the  University  of  California  to  work  for 
the  doctorate's  degree.  During  the 
school  year  of  1937-38  he  worked  in  the 
Oakland  public  schools.  On  July  1, 
1938,  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Humboldt  State  College  as  Professor 
of  Education,  Director  of  Teacher 
Training,  and  Principal  of  the  College 

Elementary  School. 

#  #     #     *     * 

Fred  L.  McNally  Retires 
Fred  L.  McNally,  for  many  years  ex- 
ecutive vice-president,  sales  and  adver- 
tising manager  of  Rand  McNally  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Text  Books,  Globes,  Maps, 
etc.,  536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  is 
retiring  from  active  management  for 
reasons  of  health,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement just  made  by  Andrew  Mc 
Nally,  President  of  the  company. 

The  election  of  A.  A.  Belford  as  gen- 
eral manager  was  announced  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Belford  has  been  a  vice- 
president  of  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
in  charge  of  the  company's  San  Fran- 
cisco office,  for  nineteen  years. 

#  #     *     #     # 

Mr.  Ed  Leslie  has  returned  to  work 


in  central  California  territory  under  the 
San  Francisco  branch  office  of  The  Mac- 
millan  company,  after  spending  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  head  office  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Leslie  began  his  work 
with  Macmillan  in  1929.  For  several 
years  his  territory  included  eastern 
Washington,  his  home  locality.  He  had 
graduated  from  the  State  College  of 
Washington  in  1926.  He  maintained 
his  connection  with  the  institution  as 
Editor  of  Publications  for  three  years 
after  graduation.  After  a  few  years  of 
selling  work  for  Macmillan 's  in  eastern 
Washington,  Mr.  Leslie  was  transferred 
to  California  where  he  worked  for  two 
years  before  entering  the  New  York  of- 
fice. Besides  his  present  territory  in 
central  California,  Mr.  Leslie  will  work 
in  Nevada. 


Blanche  Kent  Appointed  Oakland 

Supervisor 
Miss    Blanche    Kent    has    been    ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  kindergarten  and 
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primary  grades  in  Oakland  to  succeed 
Ida  Vandergaw  who  has  retired.  Miss 
Kent  did  her  undergraduate  work  at 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em- 
poria, Kansas.  She  taught  in  rural 
schools  in  Kansas  and  in  the  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  schools.  Miss  Kent  went 
to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  graduate  study  and  had  the 
privilege  of  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Laura  Zirbes  during  the 
first  few  years  that  the  University 
School  was  in  existence.  Later  Miss 
Kent  taught  in  the  University  School 
and  became  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
Elementary  School.  The  last  six  years 
which  she  spent  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity were  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Rudolph  Lindquist.  During  the 
summers  Miss  Kent  has  taught  classes 
in  Elementary  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Northwestern  University 
and  Chico  State  College  at  Mt.  Shasta. 
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The  Merced  County 
Speech  Program 

By  DOROTHY  M.  RIGGS 
Supervisor  of  Speech  Correction  and  Speech  Improvement 

The  State  Bureau  of  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  is  gratified  over  the  results  of  the 
speech  program  organized  in  Merced  County  under  Superintendent  C.  S.  Weaver 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Riggs  as  Supervisor.  There  is  great  need  of  guidance  in  organiz- 
ing a  speech  improvement  program  which  includes  the  minor  articulatory  defects 
of  speech  and  which  creates  a  right  attitude  toward  nervous  speech  disorders.  Miss 
Riggs'  experience  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  elsewhere  who  are  confronted  with 

speech  problems. 


In  September  of  1936  an  extensive 
speech  correction  and  development  pro- 
gram was  launched  in  the  fifty-nine 
elementary  schools  of  Merced  County. 
This  program  was  carried  on  in  the 
main  by  the  classroom  teachers,  who 
were  given  training  in  certain  of  the 
techniques  of  speech  correction  and  de- 
velopment. In  addition  to  regular  class- 
room work  in  speech  improvement, 
demonstration  clinics  and  radio  broad- 
casts were  featured.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  experiment  six  hundred  and 
seventy  actual  articulatory  and  sixty- 
two  nervous  speech  cases  profited  by 
having  special  therapy.  This  year  a 
much  larger  number  is  receiving  reme- 
dial  treatment. 

The  Articulation  Program 
•Under  this  part  of  the  program  are 
considered  various  forms  of  defective 
articulation.  One  is  the  nasalizing  of 
sounds,  commonly  known  as  "talking 
through  the  nose."  Another  is  lisping 
or  the  inability  to  articulate  the  s,  z,  sh, 
zh,  eh,  and  ./'  sounds.  Other  difficulties 
are  those  of  infantile  speech,  which  too 
often  persist  beyond  childhood,  as  the 
substitution  of  (red  for  red,  shave,  for 
cftair,  free  for  three,  murrer  for  mother, 
tow,  for  cow,  flood  for  .good.  A  very 
common  and  serious  defect  is  the  inco- 
herent and  indistinct  utterance  of  all 
speech  sounds  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  "mumbling." 

The  cause  of  these  defects,  of  course, 
has  to  be  considered.  Some  are  due  to 
organic  causes  (tongue  tie,  cleft  palate, 
enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids,  abnor- 
malities of  the  jaw  and  teeth)  and  these 
must  be  dealt  with  by  a  surgeon  or  or- 
thodontist before  speech  therapy  will 
prove  very  effective. 

However,  by  far  the  most  important 
cause  is  that  of  a  weak  speech  mechan- 
ism or  poor  muscular  coordination.  The 
child  who  nasalizes  all  his  sounds  may 
do  so  because  of  a  weakened  condition 
of  the  soft  palate.    The  child  who  mum- 


bles may  do  so  because  of  a  general 
weakened  condition  of  the  speech  mech- 
anism, which  prevents  him  from  artic- 
ulating any  of  his  sounds  energetically. 
The  child  who  lalls  (talks  with  the 
tongue  flat  in  the  mouth)  may  do  so 
because  of  a  weakness  of  the  tongue 
muscles.  Many  people  simply  do  not 
develop  the  fine  muscular  coordinations 
necessary  for  producing  difficult  speech 
sounds. 

It  is  with  this  large  group,  whose 
speech  is  poor  because  of  weak  muscu- 
lar coordination,  that  our  teachers  are 
specially  being  trained  to  deal.  The 
treatment  consists  :  first,  in  developing 
the  various  parts  of  the  speech  meeh- 
a  ui  s  m  through  exercises  which  are 
given  the  children  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  form  of  play,  and  second,  in  the 
application  of  certain  techniques  for 
correcting  the  defective  speech  sounds 
themselves. 

Suggested    Exercises    for    Developing 
Control  of  the  Speech  Mechanism 

I.    Control  of  Muscular  Tension. 

Relaxation  is  an  important  part  of 
the  speech  program.  Tense  speech  mus- 
cles can  no  more  produce  smooth  speech 
than  tense  muscles  can  draw  from  the 
violin  its  most  exquisite  tones.  There- 
fore, the  child  must  be  taught  how  to 
relax.  This  is  done  through  the  medium 
of  games.  He  plays  rag  doll,  his  teacher 
moving  his  arms  and  legs  to  see  that 
they  are  free  from  muscular  tension. 
He  imitates  the  ragged  scarecrow  while 
his  teacher  recites  the  following  jingle: 
Oh,  the  old  scarecrow  is  such  a  funny 

man  ! 
He  flops  in  the  wind  as  fast  as  he  can ; 
He  flops  to  the  right;  he  flops  to  the 

left ; 
He  flops  back  and  forth  'till  he's 

most  out  of  breath; 
And  his  arms  swing  out,  and  his  legs 

swing,  too ; 
And  he  bobs  his  head  in  a  "How  do 
you  do?" 


See  him  flippity  flop  when  the  wind 

blows  hard! 
This  funny  old  scarecrow  in  our 

back  yard! 
He   may   also  play   other  relaxation 
games,  such  as  that  of  the  thirsty  flower 
drooping    in    the    garden,    or   the    tree 
swaying  gently  in  the  wind. 

2.  Control  of  the  Breathing  Appar- 
atus. 

Breath   control   may   be   achieved 
through   having   the   child   imitate   the 
panting  of  a  little  dog  or  through  hav- 
ing him  pretend  he  is  blowing  soap  bub- 
bles or  a  gay  colored  pinwheel  which 
he  has  made.  For  the  latter  the  teacher 
or  a  pupil  leader  may  recite : 
I  blow  my  little  pinwheel ; 
I  blow  with  all  my  might 
While  teacher  counts  from  one  to 

ten;  (count) 
It  is  a  pretty  sight ! 
The  test  of  good  breath  control  is  not 
how  fast  he  can  blow  the  pinwheel  but 
how  steadily  he  can  blow  it. 

3.  Control  of  the  Tongue. 

Good  tongue  control  may  be  devel- 
oped by  having  the  child  lap  milk  like 
a  kitten,  or  by  having  him  play  Jack- 
in-the-Box  with  his  tongue,  or  perform 
the  actions  of  Mr.  Pinky  Tongue. 
Mr.  Pinky  Tongue  lives  in  a  little  red 

house ; 
He  likes  to  sweep  and  sweep ; 
He  brushes  the  cobwebs  down  from  the 

roof. 
And  waves  to  friends  in  the  street. 
He  peeks  out  slyly  from  right  to  left 
And  runs  all  around  with  glee; 
He  jumps  in  and  out  as  fast  as  he  can 
To  entertain  you  and  me. 

4.  Control  of  the  Lips. 

For  developing  control  of  the  lip  mus- 
cles, the  child  may  "moo"  like  a  cow, 
"oo"  like  the  wind,  or  talk  as  the  mon- 
key in  the  following  jingle,  always  us- 
ing his  lips  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Little  monkey  in  the  tree, 
Tou  can  dance  and  jump  with  glee ; 
You  can  chatter:  "Yah,  oo,  ee; 
Yah,  oo,  ee,  oo;  yah,  oo,  ee; 
Yah,  oo,  ee,  oo;  yah,  oo,  ee!" 
What  a  clatter!    "Yah,  oo,  ee!" 

5.  Control  of  the  Jaw^. 

Since  many  children  and  adults,  too, 
can  scarcely  open  their  jaws  beyond 
the  thickness  of  a  dime  when  speaking, 
exercises  must  be  given  to  develop 
greater  flexibility  of  the  jaw  muscles. 
The  children  may  recite  the  following 
jingle  with  exaggerated  lip  and  jaw  ac- 
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tion  while  one  of  their  number  performs 
the  antics  of  the  frog. 

Yaup,  yaup,  yaup,  yaup,  little  frog! 
Hop,  hop,  hop,  hop,  in  your  bog! 
The  children  will  also  enjoy  imitat- 
ing the  crow  as  he  drops  his  long  beak 
way  down  and  utters  his  solemn  "caw" 
or  the  cry  baby  with  his  lusty  "wah! 
wall !  wah  ! ' ' 
6.   Control  of  the  Palate. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  exercise 
for  gaining  control  of  the  movements 
of  the  palate  than  that  of  yawning. 
The  child  will  like  to  play  the  part  of 
little  Sleepy  head  while  the  teacher  re- 
cites: 

Sleepy  head.  Sleepy  head, 
Get  your  light  and  go  to  bed : 
All  you  do  is  yawn  and  yawn : 
You  should  have  your  night  cap  on. 
There — you're  yawning!   one,  two, 

three ! 
You're  as  sleepy  as  can  be! 
When  drills  on  the  order  above  have 
developed  a  reasonable  amount  of  mus- 
cular coordination  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  speech  mechanism,  then  work 
should  begin  on  the  defective  speech 
sounds  themselves. 

Suggested  Technique  for  Correcting 
Defective  Speech  Sounds 

To  help  the  child  correct  any  defect- 
ive speech  sound,  two  well  established 
laws  of  learning  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

1.  A  new  sound  is  acquired,  not 
through  drilling  on  it,  but  through  hear- 
ing it.  The  child  should  hear  the  sound 
he  is  learning  repeated  three  times  very 
slowly  and  distinctly  in  a  nonsense  syl- 
lable (since  this  is  easier  than  a  word), 
as  sa,  sa,  sa.  He  should  then  be  asked  to 
give  one  response.  If  successful,  the 
sound  should  be  combined  with  other 
vowels  in  nonsense  syllables,  as  se,  si, 
so,  soo. 

When  the  child  can  produce  the 
sound  in  these  nonsense  syllables,  he 
may  be  given  words  in  which  the  sound 
occurs,  the  auditory  stimulation  being 
given  just  as  it  was  before.  For  exam- 
ple, he  may  be  asked  to  give  one  re- 
sponse to  three  auditory  stimulations 
on  the  word  same,  then  seed,  etc.  The 
new  speech  sound  is  always  taken  first 
in  initial  position,  then  in  final  posi- 
tion, and  last  of  all  in  medial  position, 
as  this  is  the  usual  order  of  difficulty. 

2.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  child 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  correct  a 
sound  substitution  with  a  familiar  word 
than  with   a    new  one.    The  child   who 


says  free  for  three  will  find  it  easier  to 
learn  the  //(  in  thick,  a  word  which  he 
seldom  uses.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to  work 
first  on  words  with  which  the  child  is 
less  familiar. 

After  the  child  has  gained  a  fair  mas- 
tery of  the  difficult  sound,  games 
should  be  played  to  help  fix  the  sound 
permanently  in  his  speech.  For  the  s 
sound  he  may  enjoy  such  games  as  "I 
spy  with  my  little  eye  something  that 
you  do  not  spy."  The  other  children 
may  guess  the  object  he  has  chosen,  us- 
ing the  following  interrogation  form : 
"Do  you  spy  with  your  little  eye  the 
—  ?"  For  the  th  sound  he  may  play  the 
well  known  favorite  "Thimble,  thim- 
ble, have  you  the  thimble?"  For  the 
ch  sound  he  may  play  train,  reciting 
a  "choo-choo"  verse. 

Most  functional  cases  of  speech  de- 
fects can  be  easily  corrected  by  the 
method  which  has  been  described.  How- 
ever, in  very  stubborn  cases  placement 
methods  may  be  necessary.  If  a  place- 
ment method  is  used,  the  explanations 
of  the  adjustments  of  the  speech  mech- 
anism should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

If  the  sounds  Jc  and  g  cannot  be  ob- 
tained after  a  fair  amount  of  auditory 
stimulation  (t  and  d  being  substituted 
for  these  sounds  respectively),  the  pro- 
duction can  be  procured  if  the  tip  of 
the  child's  tongue  is  held  down  back 
of  the  lower  teeth  with  a  tongue  blade. 
The  back  of  the  tongue  will  then  arch 
toward  the  soft  palate,  and  the  l<a,  he, 
lii,  ho,  koo  of  the  nonsense  syllables  and 
simple  words  such  as  can,  coir,  etc.,  will 
be  forthcoming.  The  same  procedure 
will  render  possible  the  production  of 
the  g  sound. 

If  auditory  stimulation  does  not  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  the  th  sound 
as  in  thin  (/,  t  or  s,  being  the  probable 
substitutions),  show  the  child  that  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  should  be  slightly  vis- 
ible between  the  teeth  and  the  breath 
expelled  .in  a  gentle  stream.  Blowing 
a  bright  colored  tissue  paper  flag  with 
the  tongue  in  this  position  will  procure 
his  interest.  Then  the  nonsense  sylla- 
bles and  words  may  be  produced. 

The  procedure  for  producing  th  as  in 
//ms  (  r,  d,  z  substitutions)  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  exception  that  the  child 
should  be  shown  that  the  vocal  cords  in 
the  Adam's  apple  vibrate  for  this 
sound.  He  may  enjoy  repeating  th-th-lh, 
imitating  the  hum  of  an  airplane  motor. 

If  I  cannot  be  produced  by  means  of 
auditorv  stimulation   (ir  and  r  being  the 


usual  substitutions  i.  the  tip  of  the 
child's  tongue  may  be  p]  ?ently 

with   a  tooth   pick  ami   then  the    | 
on  the   gum  ridge  back  of  the  a] 
teeth,    where  the  tongue   tip   is  to  be 
pressed  may  be  pricked.   The  child  can 
be  helped  to  develop  this  sound  by  sing- 
ing lah,  lah,  lah  to  a  tune  he  enjoys. 

With  an  /  or  v  sound  (for  which  j, 
and  b  are  substituted  respectively)  the 
upper  lip  may  be  held  up  while  the  child 
bites  the  lower  lip  lightly  with  his  teeth 
and  produces  the  sound. 

Every  teacher  who  is  drilling  a  child 
on  speech  sounds  should  have  Barrow's 
and  Case's  excellent  book,  "Speech 
Drills  for  Children  in  the  Form  of 
Play,"  and  Barrow's  and  Hall's  "Games 
and  Jingles  for  Speech  Development." 

The  Nervous  Speech  Program 
The  nervous  speech  child  (the  stut- 
terer and  stammerer)  also  has  a  place 
in  the  Merced  County  speech  program. 
Many  of  these  children  have  been  bene- 
fited through  the  application  of  special 
suggestions  for  their  classroom  man- 
agement. An  effort  has  also  been  made 
to  give  parents  an  insight  into  their 
special  problems  and  a  better  technique 
for  handling  them  in  the  home.  The 
actual  therapy  for  nervous  speech  has 
been  given  in  some  localities. 

The  following  are  suggestions  that 
the  teachers  have  been  asked  to  put 
into  practice  in  their  classrooms:  1.  to 
give  frequent  relaxation  periods  in  or- 
der to  relieve  general  class  tension, 
which  is  particularly  trying  to  the  ner- 
vous speech  child :  2.  to  make  no  ref- 
erence to  the  nervous  speech  child's 
difficulty  in  his  presence;  3.  to  excuse 
such  children  from  oral  recitations,  sub- 
stituting additional  written  assign- 
ments: -t.  to  excuse  such  children  from 
participation  in  articulation  drills  sine,' 
their  speech  blunders  are  due  to  mus- 
cular spasms  which  such  drills  will  not 
correct  but  may  even  accentuate;  5.  to 
praise  every  successful  effort  at  speech  : 

6.  to  give  these  children  special  room 
responsibilities  in  an  effort  to  help  them 
to   develop    poise   and    self-confidence; 

7.  to  give  them  non-speaking  roles  in 
plays  and  parts  in  voice  speaking  choirs 
and  musical  programs;  8.  i"  safeguard 
these  children  from  ridicule  at  the 
hands  of  their  classmates;  9.  to  refrain 
from  shifting  handedness,  which,  by 
increasing  aervous  tension  and  emo- 
tionalism,  may  be  tie-  exciting  cause 
of  such   a   speech   disorder. 
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A  Unit  on  Hibernation 

By  RUTH  MACKINDER  and  MARY  BRADFORD 

Science  Teachers,  Bret  Harte  Elementary  School 
Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  City  Elementary  Schools  operate  as  a 
modified  platoon  system.  Each  school  has  its  own  science 
room.  Grades  three  to  six  have  stated  science  periods, 
under  a  special  teacher,  who  handles*  her  subject  matter 
under  the  suggested  units  of  a  Sacramento  Science  Course 
of  Study,  which  outlines  certain  core  material,  leaving  the 
teacher  free  to  use  such  marginal  material  as  may  seem 
desirable.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Esther 
Guthrie,  Supervisor  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  Schools. 


Place  of  the  Unit  in  the  Sacramento 
Curriculum 

The  unit  on  hibernation  is  placed  in 
the  Science  Curriculum  under  Grade  V, 
Pall,  and  is  stated  as  follows: 

"V.  Many  animals  hibernate  during 
a  part  of  each  year. 

A.  The  environmental  conditions  as- 
sociated with  hibernation  are  scarcity 
of  food,  low  temperature,  and  drought. 

1.  Hibernation  is  characteristic  of 
many  animals  in  colder  regions. 

2.  Some  animals  that  normally  hiber- 
nate show  no  tendency  to  hibernate  if 
food  and  warm  temperature  are  pro- 
vided. 

3.  Some  animals  hibernate  during  a 
period  of  drought,  e.  g.,  some  serpents 
"sleep"  during  dry  seasons  and  croco- 
diles and  mud  fish  bury  themselves  in 
mud  in  river  banks  during  dry  seasons. 

4.  Some  hibernating  animals  store 
food  for  use  during  the  winter,  e.  g., 
chipmunks. 

B.  Some  animals  are  heavy  sleepers 
and  some  are  light  sleepers. 

C.  The  period  of  hibernation  of  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  varies  in  length. 

1.  Many  northern  animals  hibernate 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  males  of 
some  species  do  not  hibernate. 

2.  Many  animals  of  temperate  regions 
hibernate  for  short  periods,  e.  g.,  prai- 
rie dogs,  raccoons,  and  many  squirrels 
are   active    excepting   on   coldest  days. 

3.  The  length  of  period  of  hiberna- 
tion of  many  species  is  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions. 

D.  Many  cold-blooded  animals  hiber- 
nate, e.  g.,  many  reptiles,  some  snails, 
and  amphibians  bury  themselves  in 
mud. 

E.  Many    insects    hibernate,    e.    g., 


sphinx  moths  hibernate  in  pupal  stage ; 
cutworms  hibernate  in  larval  stage ;  and 
mourning  cloak  butterfly  and  lady  bird 
beetle  hibernate  in  adult  stage. 

P.  During  hibernation  the  body  ac- 
tivities are  slowed  down;  breathing  is 
scarcely  perceptible ;  heart  action  is 
slight;  and  temperature  is  low. 

G.  Hibernation  is  a  racial  character- 
istic as  well  as  an  individual  reaction. 

Suggested  procedure : 

Discuss  environmental  conditions  as- 
sociated with  hibernation  of  bears,  chip- 
munks, woodchucks,  insects,  toads,  frogs, 
and  reptiles. 

Find  insects  hibernating  during  the 
winter  in  larval,  pupal,  and  adult 
stages. 

Discuss  body  conditions  of  animals 
during  period  of  hibernation. 

Discuss  hibernation  as  a  racial  char- 
acteristic. 

The  Science  Room 

In  equipping  our  Science  Room  we 
realized  that  in  order  to  develop  a  sci- 
entific understanding  of  laws  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  to  stimulate  an 
interested  observation  of  everyday  en- 
vironment, it  would  be  desirable  to  set 
up  habitat  groups  for  study. 

We  of  the  Sacramento  Science  De- 
partment are  particularly  fortunate  in 
always  being  able  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  setting  up  these 
habitats,  which  are  skillfully  fashioned 
to  make  their  occupants  comfortable. 

The  Unit  on  Hibernation  is  num- 
bered V  in  the  course  of  study  for  fall 
work,  but  this  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
numbering.  The  unit  is  developed  in 
the  fifth  grade  when  the  animals  of  the 
Science  Room  begin  to  show  some  signs 
of  changing  their  usual  active  habits, 


The  terrarium. 

and  the  ever  watchful  children  begin 
to  notice  these  changes.  The  animals 
in  our  science  room  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: one  golden  mantled  ground 
squirrel,  the  gift  of  an  interested  sec- 
ond grade  pupil;  one  pair  of  Sierra 
chipmunks ;  one  large  gopher  snake 
which  we  have  had  for  six  years ;  a  pair 
of  black  and  white  rats  to  produce 
.young  for  feeding  the  snake;  one  pair 
of  Java  rice  birds,  which  raised  five 
young;  one  aquarium  which  contains 
two  baby  catfish  and  three  sunfish ;  one 
terrarium  containing  toads,  frogs,  sala- 
manders and  "coin"  turtles. 
Motivation 

When  the  animals  are  returned  from 
their  summer  quarters  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  the  chil- 
dren naturally  are  eager  to  greet  the 
old  pets  and  to  establish  any  new  ones 
which  may  be  brought  in.  They  are 
keenly  observing  of  the  animals  and 
their  various  activities.  It  soon  becomes 
obvious  that  the  ground  squirrel,  chip- 
munks, and  snake  are  getting  fatter 
and  less  active.  These  observations  give 
rise  to  questions  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, such  as :  how  do  these  animals 
spend  their  winter  naturally?  How  do 
they  spend  it  in  a  warm  classroom? 
How  will  "Bozo"  (the  snake)  and 
"Flash"  (the  ground  squirrel)  behave 
this  winter,  as  compared  to  last?  How 
do  the  activities  of  our  caged  pets  com- 
pare with  the  same  animals  in  the  wild 
state  ? 

We  always  have  pupils  who  are  for- 
tunate in  having  summer  homes  in  the 
nearby  Sierras.  These  children  keep  the 
others  informed  as  to  the  activities  of 
their  woodland  friends.  We  soon  learn 
that  the   chipmunks   and   golden   man- 
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tied  ground  squirrels  in  the  wild  have 
disappeared.  Why  are  ours  still  active? 
We  discover  that  temperature  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  hibernation:  while 
our  pets  are  living  in  a  steam  heated 
environment  with  a  never  failing  food 
supply,  their  mountain  relatives  must 
live  in  a  snow  covered  world. 

Development  of  the  Unit 

The  above  questions  are  answered  by 
a  wide  range  of  reading  about  ani- 
mals which  hibernate.  Various  class 
members  report  on  their  findings,  and 
this  is  followed  by  discussions  at  large. 
This  develops  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
many  other  animals  within  our  own 
state  and  nation  which  possess  interest- 
ing hibernating  habits. 

This  information  stimulates  the  dis- 
cussion of  true  hibernation  and  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  what  other  mammals 
hibernate.  The  children  become  inter- 
ested in  the  rest  of  the  "Seven  Sleep- 
ers" and  in  their  varying  degrees  of 
hibernation.  We  discuss  the  fact  that 
during  hibernation  the  bodily  activities 
are  slowed  down,  breathing  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  heart  action  is  slight,  and 
temperature  is  low. 

The  children  are  always  particularly 
interested  in  the  ease  of  Bruin  and 
many  realize  that  he  retires  to  his  win- 
ter quarters  without  storing  away  any 
food,  depending  on  the  layers  of  fat 
which  he  has  accumulated  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  other  sleepers  take  care 
of  their  food  supply. 

With  the  knowledge  that  hibernat- 
ing instincts  demand  the  storing  of  food 
and  the  building  of  snug  winter  homes, 
the  children  are  afforded  opportunities 
of  supplying  the  needed  materials.  In- 
vestigation is  made  of  just  what  these 
creatures  will  require  in  the  way  of 
nesting  materials.  Much  genuine  pleas- 
ure is  afforded  the  children  as  they 
watch  "Flash"  stuff  her  cheek  pouches 
again  and  again  with  bits  of  cotton 
string,  dry  grass,  bits  of  wool,  strips 
of  soft  paper,  etc.  These  she  uses  to 
line  her  burrow,  which,  true  to  her 
ground  squirrel  instinct,  she  has  pre- 
pared,in  the  foot  of  mountain  soil  with 
which  her  cage  is  provided. 

The  pair  of  Sierra  chipmunks  display 
a  similar  instinct  of  getting  ready  for 
winter.  Their  cage  is  also  provided 
with  dirt  and  contains  a  large  hollow 
log,  which,  true  to  their  instinct,  is 
their  choice  of  a  home  site.  They,  too, 
line  their   cheek  pouches   with   similar 


material  for  making  their  nest  warm 
and  comfortable.  As  the  cold  weather 
becomes  more  pronounced,  our  little 
friends  become  less  active  and  often  do 
not  appear  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  then  only  for  a  short  pe- 
riod. Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  room 
they  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  a 
complete  hibernation,  a  point  which  is 
clearly  understood  by  the  children. 
Other  Phases  Developed 

From  the  discussion  of  hibernating 
mammals,  the  question  arises,  "Do  any 
other  animals  hibernate?"  Some  one 
volunteers  the  information  that  "Bozo" 
(our  gopher  snake)  has  been  snugly 
coiled  in  his  chalk  box  house  for  some 
time.  Another  asks  "Isn't  it  quite  a 
while  since  Bozo  was  fed?"  These  ob- 
servations are  verified.  The  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  snakes  hibernate.  In  our 
reading  we  discover  that  not  only 
snakes  but  many  other  reptiles  hiber- 
nate in  the  temperate  zone. 

From  the  discussion  of  reptiles  the 
questions  arise,  "Do  other  cold-blooded 
animals  hibernate?"  "What  other  cold- 
blooded animals  do  we  have  in  our  Sci- 
ence Room?"  The  answer  comes,  "The 
animals  in  the  terrarium — the  frogs, 
toads,  salamanders,  turtles."  A  careful 
watch  has  been  held  over  these  animals 
for  it  has  been  common  knowledge  for 
some  time  that  the  baby  turtles  were 
apparently  disappearing.  Investigation, 
however,  discovers  them  partially 
buried  in  the  soil  under  the  moss  or  bits 


of  rotted  logs.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  turtles  are  following  the  natu- 
ral laws  of  hibernation,  and  their  con- 
tinued inactivity  verifies  this. 

But  the  amphibians  are  quite  another 
story.  The  children's  investigation  re- 
veals the  fact  that  in  cold  climates  am- 
phibia spend  the  winter  in  underground 
hibernation,  but  studying  our  Califor- 
nia authorities  we  find  that  instead  of 
hibernating  they  become  most  active 
with  the  coming  of  the  winter  rains. 
This  fact  is  proven  later  on  in  the  term 
when  salamander  eggs  are  sent  to  the 
Science  Room  in  January  by  an  inter- 
ested friend  who  collects  them  in  the 
coast  hills.  Later  the  children  themselves 
find  and  bring  in  frog  eggs,  and  still 
later,  toad  eggs. 

One  morning  the  children  discover  on 
the  demonstration  table  the  pupa  of  a 
sphinx  moth  and  the  cocoon  of  a  wooly 
bear  caterpillar.  While  these  are  fa- 
miliar objects  to  them  as  a  carry-over 
from  their  study  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  insects  in  the  fourth  grade,  they  now 
recognize  this  as  another  example  of 
hibernation  and  they  are  eager  to  in- 
vestigate further.  The  children  report 
seeing  mourning  cloak  butterflies  cling- 
ing to  crevices  on  tree  trunks  in  mid- 
winter. A  child  tells  of  finding  a  mass 
of  lady  bird  beetles  in  a  protected  spot 
near  his  mountain  home.  This  was  late 
in  the  fall.  Thus  there  were  instances 
of  insects  hibernating  in  both  pupal 
and  adult  stages. 


One  side  of  the  Science  Room,  showing  most  of  the  pet  cages. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 


BOOK  BREAKFAST  FOR 
MISS  LATHROP 

The  California  visit  of  Dorothy  La- 
throp,  illustrator  of  children's  books, 
and  first  winner  of  the  Caldeeott  medal, 
has  been  the  incentive  for  many  gala 
gatherings  of  librarians  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  The  following  account  of 
one  such  event  has  been  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Maurine  S.  Hardin,  University 
Senior  High  School,  Oakland. 

One  hundred  sixty  school  librarians, 
children's  librarians,  teachers,  and  oth- 
ers, all  interested  in  children's  books, 
gathered  round  the  "festive  board"  at 
the  Women's  City  Club,  San  Francisco, 
Sunday,  November  20th. 

The  occasion  was  a  book  breakfast, 
arranged  by  the  Book  Committee  of  the 
School  Library  Association  of  Califor- 
nia, Northern  Section,  honoring  Doro- 
thy P.  Lathrop,  well  known  author  and 
illustrator  of  children's  books. 

Elizabeth  Patton,  chairman  of  the 
book  committee,  presided,  and  after 
greeting  the  guests  and  members,  intro- 
duced Edith  Titcomb,  president  of  the 
School  Library  Association,  Northern 
Section  ;  Leone  Garvey,  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Children's  Librarians, 
Northern  Section ;  Doris  Gates,  chair- 
man of  the  Section  of  Work  with  Boys 
and  Girls  in  and  out  of  School  of  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association.  In  speak- 
ing of  Miss  Gates,  Miss  Patton  said  she 
was  becoming  famous  from  coast  to 
coast  by  her  recently  published  book, 
"Sarah's  Idea."  Prances  Clark  Sayers 
was  then  introduced  and  she  spoke  of 
her  interest  in  Miss  Lathrop  during  the 
past  years.  She  read  a  letter  from  Anne 
Carroll  Moore,  which  bore  "greetings 
to  the  West  from  the  East,"  and  ex- 
pressed the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Moore 
for  Miss  Lathrop 's  works. 

Mrs.  Sayers  presented  Miss  Lathrop, 
who  was  most  enthusiastically  received. 
Witli  sincerity  and  much  charm,  she 
shared  with  us  some  of  her  delightful, 
personal  experiences  with  the  animals 
she  has  portrayed  so  vividly. 

Particularly  interesting  were  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  personalities  portrayed 
by  the  three  chipmunks  she  used  for 
models  in  "Who  Goes  There?"  Miss 
Lathrop  lives  so  closely  to  the  animals 
she  draws,  and  studies  them  so  intently, 
that  they  become  real  personalities  to 


her,  each  having  his  own  peculiarities 
of  disposition  and  manner,  even  as  hu- 
man beings. 

Another  guest  who  added  delight  to 
those  present  was  Miss  Gertrude  La- 
throp, a  noted  sculptress  who  was  trav- 
eling with  her  sister.  Since  the  two  sis- 
ters have  worked  so  closely  together  in 
their  drawing  and  sculpturing  it  was 
particularly  delightful  to  meet  them  to- 
gether at  this  time. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  renewing 
acquaintance  with  all  books  illustrated 
or  written  by  Miss  Lathrop  was  offered 
before  and  after  the  breakfast.  Miss 
Hawkins,  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Depart- 
ment of  the  Sather  Gate  Book  Shop, 
had  brought  a  splendid  display  of  all 
titles  of  her  books.  Some  of  the  origi- 
nal plates  of  illustrations  used  in  ' '  Ani- 
mals of  the  Bible"  were  of  particular 
interest. 

A  most  attractive  bibliography  of 
Miss  Lathrop 's  books  had  been  ar- 
ranged with  one  of  the  cuts  from  "The 
Snail  Who  Ran"  on  the  front  cover. 
These  had  been  printed  on  green  paper 
and  proved  to  be  attractive  souvenirs, 
for  each  guest  found  one  at  her  place. 
The  printing  had  been  a  courtesy  of  the 
Garfield  Junior  High  School  Print  Shop 
in  Berkeley. 

Those  who  attended  the  breakfast 
had  an  opportunity,  afterward,  to  meet 
Miss  Lathrop,  and  many  took  away 
cherished  autographs,  for  she  was  most 
gracious  to  all  who  brought  books  for 
signature. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  Association  of 
Children's  Librarians  of  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia was  host  at  tea  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library  in  honor  of  Miss 
Lathrop.  Eighty-five  members  of  the 
association  took  advantage  of  the  pleas- 
ant opportunity  afforded  them  to  meet 
and  chat  informally  with  the  distin- 
guished artist  and  her  sister. 

Southern   District  Meeting  Highlights 

Librarians  of  the  Southern  District, 
California  Library  Association,  held  a 
fine  all  day  meeting  at  the  Huntington 
Hotel,  Pasadena,  November  19.  Doris 
Hoit,  librarian  of  the  Pasadena  Public 
Library,  is  president  of  the  district,  and 
Georgia  Diehl,  librarian  of  South  Pasa- 
dena Public  Library,  is  secretary.  The 
preservation  of  democracy  seemed  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  meeting,  A.  I.  Stew- 
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art,  vice-chairman  of  the  City  Board  of 
Directors,  striking  the  keynote  in  his 
earnest  speech  of  welcome.  Sydney  B. 
Mitchell,  director,  School  of  Librarian- 
ship,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, and  president  of  the  C.  L.  A.,  gave 
a  thoughtful  talk,  reminding  librarians 
to  be  tolerant  toward  those  of  other 
races  and  creeds  in  library  staff  rela- 
tionships and  broadminded  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  and  periodicals  for  their 
shelves,  so  that  they  would  be  certain 
of  being  able  to  furnish  material  on  all 
sides  of  questions  under  consideration. 

George  Palmer  Putnam  made  the  in- 
teresting announcement  that  he  would 
soon  enter  into  the  publishing  business 
in  Hollywood,  carrying  on  in  California 
the  hundred  year  old  publishing  tradi- 
tions of  George  P.  Putnam  Sons  of  New 
York. 

Thomas  Freebairn-Smith  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  in  addi- 
tion to  enlightening  librarians  about 
various  procedures  incident  to  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts,  suggested  that  in  time 
certain  educational  broadcasts  origi- 
nating in  eastern  states  at  hours  when 
they. cannot  be  heard  by  children  here, 
might  be  made  available  by  electric 
transcription. 

A  new  micro-card  camera  was  de- 
scribed to  the  group  and  later  demon- 
strated. This  has  been  assembled  by 
Donald  F.  Gledhill,  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Mrs.  Gledhill,  who  acts 
as  librarian  for  the  organization.  It 
will  reproduce  cards  approximately  a 
quarter  the  size  of  our  present  three  by 
five  catalog  cards,  photographing  them 
on  the  cards  direct.  The  small  cards 
are  remarkably  readable.  The  device 
seems  of  particular  interest  for  the  du- 
plication of  indices  prepared  by  one 
library,  but  needed  in  several,  or  the 
duplication  of  catalogs  of  special  col- 
lections. The  economy  in  filing  four 
drawers  of  cards  in  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  one  is  immediately  appar- 
ent. If  ten  libraries  are  interested  in 
reproducing  any  index  or  catalog,  the 
work  can  be  done  for  one  cent  a  card. 
The  camera  opens  up  many  interesting 
points  and  possibilities,  and  librarians 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  and  hearing  about  its  work  further. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  showing  of  a  documen- 
tary film  sponsored  by  the  English  Na- 
tional Book  Couneil,_ entitled  "From 
Cover  to  Cover."  This  showed  the  mak- 
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ing  of  a  book  from  its  writing  through 
the  various  stages  of  designing,  print- 
ing, binding,  and  marketing.  It  seemed 
superior  in  interest  and  in  photography 
to  other  book  making  films  we  have  had 
available  in  the  past. 

For  the  luncheon  session  where  au- 
thors were  honored,  the  most  effective 
chairman  possible  had  been  chosen. 
Althea  Warren,  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  introduced  the 
guests  in  her  customary  delightful 
manner,  and  the  authors  in  their  brief 
speeches  responded  accordingly.  Dur- 
ing Book  Week  and  the  usual  attend- 
ant interest  in  new  books,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  the  librarians  to  see  and 
meet  the  writers  whose  volumes  they 
are  constantly  handling. 
■i       -f       -t 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  present 
a  list  of  some  of  the  new  books  for  chil- 
dren, selected  and  annotated  by  Wil- 
helmina  Harper,  librarian  of  the  Red- 
wood City  Public  Library,  and  well 
known  authority  on  children's  litera- 
ture : 

For  Younger  Children 
Blaze  and  the  Forest  Fire,  By  C.  W. 
Anderson.    Macmillan.    $1.00. 
Another    very    pleasing    story    about 
the  little  boy  who  loved  horses  more 
than  anything  in  the  world.    Unusual 
pictures.    Grades  2-3. 
The  Forest  Pool,  by  Laura  A.  Arnier. 
Longmans.    $2.00. 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book  tells 
a  charming  story  of  two  little  boys 
of  old  Mexico.    Grades  3-4. 

Hoofbeats,  by  James  L.  Cannon.  Whit- 
man.  $1.50. 
An  outstanding  picture  book  of 
American  horses,  with  brief  descrip- 
tive text.    Grades  3-6. 

The  Flop-Eared  Hound,  by  Ellis  Credle. 
Oxford.   $2.00. 
Excellent  photographic  picture-story 
of  a  lonely  little  boy  and  a  lonely 
dog  way  down  south.    Grades  4-5. 

America  Builds  Homes,  by  Alice  Dal- 
gliesh.    Scribner.    $1.60. 
Handsome  volume  with  unusually  in- 
teresting  picture    of    early    days   in 
America.    Grades  4-5. 

Thimble  Summer,  by  Elizabeth  Enright. 
Farrar.  $2.00. 
Things  were  going  badly  at  the  farm 
until  Garnet  found  the  magic  thim- 
ble. Refreshing  tale,  unusually  inter- 
esting and  well  written.    Grades  5-6. 


Banana  Tree  House,  by  Phillis  Gar- 
rard. Coward.  $2.00. 
This  attractive  volume  gives  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  life  and  amusing  adven- 
tures of  a  little  colored  girl  of  Ber- 
muda.   Grades  4-6. 

Sarah's  Idea,  by  Doris  Gates.  Viking. 
$2.00. 
Sincere  and  charming  account  of  a 
little  girl  on  a  prune  ranch  whose 
one  great  longing  was  satisfied  at 
last.    Grades  5-6. 

Black  Bruce,  by  M.  S.  and  H.  L.  John- 
son.  Harcourt.    $1.75. 
About  a  splendid  collie  dog  that  had 
many    unusual    adventures    with   his 
adored  master.   Grades  5-6. 

Hide  and  Go  Seek,  by  Dorothy  Lathrop. 
Macmillan.    $1.50. 

Exquisitely  pictured  story  of  a  frying 
squirrel  by  the  winner  of  the  Calde- 
cott  Medal  for  Animals  of  the  Bible. 
Grades  2-3. 

Wee  Gillis,  by  Munro  Leaf.  Viking. 
$1.50. 
Another  jolly  tale  by  the  inimitable 
creator  of  Ferdinand,  telling  of  a  lit- 
tle Scotch  boy  who  became  a  grand 
blower  of  bagpipes.  Grades  3-4,  and 
older. 

Barkis,  by  Clare  T.  Newberry.  Harper. 
$1.50. 
There  are  adorable  "puppy-dog"  pic- 
tures in  this  story  of  a  little  brown 
spaniel  that  came  as  a  joyous  birth- 
day surprise  to  a  young  boy.  Grades 
3-4. 

Big  Miss  Liberty,  by  Frances  Rogers. 
Stokes.   $1.25. 
The  true  and  fascinating  story  of  the 
Statue   of  Liberty  told  for  the  first 
time.   Grades  5-6. 

Books  selected  by  Miss  Harper  "For 
Older  Boys  and  Girls"  will  be  published 
in  the  December  issue  of  The  Western 
Journal  of  Education. 

***** 

Two  new  branch  library  buildings 
have  been  opened  quite  recently  in 
Kern  County.  They  are  located  at  But- 
tonwillow  and  at  Arvin.  Adobe  has  been 
used  in  their  construction  and  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  John  D. 
Henderson,  Field  Representative  for  the 
State  Library  and  formerly  county  li- 
brarian of  Kern  County,  was  the  speaker 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  held  on  Sep- 
tember 23  at  Buttonwillow  and  on  the 
next  day  at   Arvin. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Rugg-Krueger 


MANKIND 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  AGES 

Final  book  in  the  famous 
RUGG  -  KRUEGER  Social 
Science  Series  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 

This  new  book  tells  of  the  devel- 
opment of  man  from  nomad 
food-gatherer  to  modern  man, 
including  a  survey  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past — a  com- 
bined world  history  and  world 
geography.  §1.28. 


Other  popular  books  of  the  series: 

First  Book  of  the  Earth  S0.80 

Nature   Peoples  0.88 

Communities  of  Men  0.96 

Peoples    and    Countries  1.08 

The  Building  of  America  1.12 

Man  at  Work:    His    Industries  1.20 
Man  at  Work:    His    Arts    and 

Crafts  128 

4     workbook     is     available    for    each. 
Prices    are    subject    to    usual    discount. 


Ginn  and 
Company 


45  Second   Street 
San   Francisco 
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California  School  Trustees 


Edited  by  FLORENCE  0.  PORTER 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  Levin  Aynesworth 

On  the  morning  of  November  26,  1938, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  California  Association 
for  Childhood  Education,  at  San  Jose, 
California,  on  the  topic  "Legislation, 
the  Teacher  and  the  Child. ' '  In  prepar- 
ing that  talk  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
study  the  early  day  school  history  of 
California.  Some  of  it  will  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  school  trustees  generally. 
For  that  reason  I  am  passing  on  to  you 
some  of  the  knowledge  which  I  acquired 
by  the  search. 

The  first  school  law  provided  for  the 
election  of  commissioners  (trustees)  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  Originally  the  trus- 
tees were  authorized  to  and  did  examine 
teachers  and  issue  certificates  good  for 
one  year.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  trustees  passed  almost  all  applicants. 
In  this  day  and  time  it  seems  rather 
peculiar  that  such  a  law  or  practice 
could  obtain,  but  pioneer  conditions  jus- 
tified such  legislation  and  practice.  Trus- 
tees were  authorized  to  build  school 
houses,  but  they  were  not,  for  many 
years,  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  such 
purposes.  They  were  at  first  authorized 
to  charge  parents  "rate  bills"  or  "tui- 
tion" for  educating  the  children.  This 
method  of  raising  funds  supplemented 
the  very  meager  school  fund  produced 
by  county  assessments.  For  many  years 
there  were  no  state  funds  for  distribu- 
tion. The  trustees  did  not  at  first  have 
any  legal  power  to  enforce  payment  of 
the  "rate  bills."  Later  such  power  was 
given  to  them.  The  trustees  were  vested 
with  discretion  with  respect  to  assess- 
ment of  "rate  bills,"  in  that  they  could 
omit  to  impose  such  bills  upon  indigent 
parents. 

The  trustees  were  first  called  commis- 
sioners, but  later  the  name  of  trustees 
was  finally  and  generally  used.  If  all 
the  trustees  could  not  act,  the  county 
superintendent  or  local  constable  acted 
as  a  trustee.  City  school  boards  were 
early  given  freedom  or  autonomy  in 
school  matters,  while  county  district 
schools  remained  subject  to  direction 
from  the  state  superintendent's  office 
in  Sacramento.  Trustees  were  required 
to  maintain  schools  for  three  months  in 
each  year.    The  school  year  began  No- 


vember  1  and  ended  October  31  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  trustees  were  required 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Later  their  reports  were  required  to 
be  made  to  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  After  election  each  trustee 
was  required  to  take  an  oath  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Such 
oath  could  be  administered  by  one  trus- 
tee to  another.  At  first  trustees  might 
serve  as  teachers  or  be  interested  in 
contracts,  but  later  they  were  .forbid- 
den to  be  teachers  or  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  school  district  contracts.  The 
trustees  were  required  to  visit  the 
schools  at  least  once  each  month.  They 
had  arbitrary  power  in  dealing  with 
teachers  and  could  dismiss  them  at  will. 
The  teacher  did  not  have  any  binding 
contract. 

Under  present  day  enlightenment  we 
realize  that  a  permanent  school  system 
could  not  be  based  upon  such  insecure 
foundations. 


TAFT  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Just  twenty-seven  years  ago,  ten  stu- 
dents and  one  teacher,  in  a  little  two- 
room  building,  first  heard  the  words 
"Taft  High  School."  Today,  with  a 
peak  enrollment  of  1565,  1190  in  the 
high  school  and  375  in  the  junior  col- 
lege, the  mature  Taft  Union  High 
School  and  Junior  College  is  housed  in 
the  nine  buildings  of  its  one  and  one- 
half  million  dollar  plant,  on  a  campus 
of  twenty-two  acres. 

A  district  valuation  of  some  sixty 
million  dollars  permits  the  building 
program  to  keep  pace  with  enrollment 
increases  of  33  per  cent  during  the  past 
six  years.  The  junior  college,  added  in 
1922,  has  expanded  from  an  initial  en- 
rollment of  nineteen  to  the  present  fig- 
ure of  375. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  served 
by  a  faculty  of  85  and  a  non-certified 
staff  of  65  employees.  Students  are  of- 
fered their  choice  of  seven  curricula, 
ranging  from  traditional  academic 
courses  to  work  in  woodshop  and  home- 
making. 

To  the  600  persons  who  attend,  the 
night  school  has  proven  to  be  a  real 
community  center.    Providing  for  the 


distinctly  adult  needs  of  social,  cultural 
and  commercial  development,  the  twen- 
ty-seven different  subject  offerings  in- 
clude courses  in  traffic  safety,  women's 
conditioning,  oil  well  machinery,  child 
study,  paleontology,  and  home  nursing. 

Administration  of  Taft  High  School 
and  Junior  College  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Stanford  Hannah,  superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  Herman  Buchner,  as- 
sistant superintendent.  Members  of 
the  board  of  education,  who  have  served 
for  several  years,  include  Mr.  Floyd 
Cooley,  Mr.  Ray  Strickler,  Mr.  Burrell 
Jesse,  Mr.  C.  M.  Inman  and  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Dickson. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Taft 
Union  High  School  has  announced  that 
none  of  the  school  buildings  may  be 
used  by  outside  organizations  for  their 
own  gain,  or  for  events  at  which  admis- 
sion is  charged.  This  will  not  affect  use 
of  the  buildings  by  groups  who  may  be 
staging  events  for  charity,  or  student 
body  organizations  where  profits  would 
revert  to  the  student  body  treasury. 


SELMA  SCHOOLS  DEDICATED 

The  American  public  school  was 
hailed  as  the  best  safeguard  for  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  when  Selma's  new  elemen- 
tary school  buildings  were  opened  for 
the  public's  inspection.  The  speaker 
who  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
public  schools  in  American  life  was  Dr. 
Frank  Thomas,  president  of  Fresno 
State  College. 

The  program,  which  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Garfield  School,  was 
presided  over  by  Leonard  Gilbert,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees.  Selec- 
tions by  the  Grammar  School  Salon  Or- 
chestra, directed  by  Miss  Geneva  Dor- 
man,  opened  the  program.  The  young 
musicians  not  only  played  well,  but 
were  attractively  dressed  in  blue  and 
white  costumes. 

Mr.  Gilbert  introduced  Mrs.  Lowell 
C.  Pratt  and  Dr.  G.  W.  B.  White,  the 
other  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees; Glenn  Mark,  the  board's  inspector 
during  the  construction  of  the  two 
buildings;  "W.  D.  Coates  Jr.,  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mrs.  Harold  Child,  president 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Charles  Edgecomb,  district  superin- 
tendent, spoke  on  the  history  of  the  new 
buildings.  More  than  four  years  ago, 
he  said,  the  board 's  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  school  buildings 
were  unsafe  and  the-decision  was  made 
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to  construct  new  ones  instead  of  trying 
to  rebuild  the  old  ones.  A  $97,000  bond 
issue  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
it  carried  by  a  margin  of  eight  to  one. 
Grants  from  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration made  it  possible  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 

Without  equipment,  the  Garfield 
building  cost  $102,000  and  the  Wash- 
ington building  cost  $62,000,  Mr.  Edge- 
comb  pointed  out. 

G.  L.  Aynesworth,  president  of  the 
Fresno  Board  of  Education,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  California  School  Trustees 
Association,  spoke  briefly,  compliment- 
ing Selma  on  the  two  new  school  build- 
ings. 

Dr.  Thomas  traced  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  colonial  days,  show- 
ing the  place  that  public  school  educa- 
tion has  held  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  He  said  that  the  schools  pro- 
vide the  best  kind  of  an  insurance  that 
the  democratic  form  of  government 
will  continue  in  this  country.  In  the 
days  when  there  were  large  numbers 
of  foreigners  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  political  and  religious  liberty 
the  schools  were  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing good  American  citizens  of  them,  he 
said. 

The  place  of  the  schools  in  teaching 
children  to  live  and  work  together  and 
in  providing  them  with  interests  with 
which  they  can  not  only  make  a  living, 
but  also  enjoy  their  leisure  time,  was 
stressed  by  the  speaker. 

During  the  evening  there  were  many 
visitors  at  both  new  schools  and  in  each 
room  there  were  interesting  displays  of 
work  being  done  by  the  pupils.  The 
visitors  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  facilities  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Selma 's  youngsters,  particularly 
with  the  small  work  rooms  at  the  rear 
of  each  classroom.  The  excellent  acous- 
tical qualities  of  the  Garfield  audito- 
rium were  also  noted  by  those  who 
attended  the  program. 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY  TRUSTEES 
INSTITUTE 

Trustees  from  almost  every  part  of 
Mendocino  County  responded  to  the 
call  sent  out  by  County  Superintend- 
ent John  W.  Taylor  for  a  meeting  in 
Fort  Bragg,  November  12th.  All  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  newly  completed 
Fort  Bragg  High  School,  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  afternoon 
being  inspection  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Alfred  Lentz  of  the  State  Department 


of  Education;  Mr .  Roy  Cloud,  Secre- 
tary of  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  Mrs.  Florence  Porter,  Secre- 
tary of  the  California  Trustees  Asso- 
ciation, were  visitors  included  on  the 
program  which  had  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Tallman  Pres- 
ident of  the  Fort  Bragg  High  School 
Board  of  Trustees. 


SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY 

Commenting  on  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant watchfulness  in  pupil  transpor- 
tation, County  Superintendent  Bryan 
O.  Wilson  of  Contra  Costa  County,  says : 
' '  The  two  recent  accidents  in  this  county 
injuring  children  crossing  the  highway 
after  leaving  school  buses,  brings  for- 
cibly to  our  minds  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased care  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  in 


One  of  our  members  has  suggested 
that  it  would  be  interesting  and  edu- 
cational if  trustees  would  submit 
items  descriptive  of  their  procedure 
in  handling  various  school  problems, 
for  publication  in  this  section  of  the 
magazine.  In  this  we  heartily  agree, 
and  hope  that  members  reading  this 
will  plan  to  cooperate  with  us  each 
month  in  this  manner.  We  will  even 
go  a  step  further  and  suggest  that 
questions  asked  will  be  answered  in 
these  columns,  whenever  possible. 


protecting  children  from  highway  traf- 
fic. Training  children  in  safety  habits 
will  no  doubt  help  in  preventing  many 
injuries  and  deaths,  but  safety  educa- 
tion for  children  is  only  part  of  the 
answer   to    accident   prevention. 

No  child  can  have  the  foresight  or  wis- 
dom of  an  adult  no  matter  how  much 
safety  education  he  may  have  received, 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  and  every 
care  exercised  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  school  children.  In  California  state 
regulations  require  that  when  a  school 
bus  stops  to  discharge  passengers,  the 
passengers  must  CROSS  THE  STREET 
OR  HIGHWAY  IN  FRONT  OF  THE 
BUS,  except  in  certain  cases  where  city 
laws  demand  that  they  cross  back  of 
the  bus,  and  that  the  bus  shall  not  be 
moved  from  such  a  point  until  all  the 
passengers  have  crossed.  These  regula- 
tions also  state  that  the  driver  of  the 
bus  shall  not  permit  the  pupils  to  cross 
the  street  or  highway  until  they  may 
SAFELY  do  so,  and  shall  if  necessary 
escort  them  across. 


As  long  as  the  bus  is  standing,  no  car 
may  legally  pass  it  from  either  direc- 
tion without  coming  to  a  full  stop.  Then 
it  may,  if  no  children  are  crossing,  pro- 
ceed at  a  speed  not  greater  than  ten 
miles  an  hour.  If  violations  of  this  law 
were  reported  and  acted  upon,  we  would 
find    fewer   accidents." 

Mr.  Wilson's  comments  are  very 
timely,  for  it  is  apparent  to  any  traveler 
that  few  persons  respect  the  laws  to 
which  he  refers,  consistently  at  least. 
Every  person  interested  in  safety, 
whether  of  children  or  adults,  may  con- 
tribute to  public  safety  by  alert  obser- 
vation of  the  same  safety  rules  which 
are  deeemed  valuable  in  pupil  trans- 
portation. 

*     #     #     #     # 

In  a  comprehensive  study  of  "School 
Bus  Safety  and  Related  Problems,"  is- 
sued last  April  by  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Nelson, 
then  District  Superintendent  of  Yuba 
City  Union  High  School,  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Kern  County  Union 
High  School,  the  attitudes  of  a  large 
number  of  principals  and  transpor- 
tation superintendents  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  operation  of  hundreds 
of  school  buses,  are  set  forth.  Nearly 
half  of  the  reporting  schools  would 
like  to  see  buses  inspected  semi-annu- 
ally by  the  Highway  Patrol,  while  one 
suggestion  was  made  that  buses  should 
be  inspected  just  before  the  closing 
of  school  in  June,  and  again  just  before 
the  opening  of  school  after  vacation. 
The  second  inspection  would  reveal 
wdiether  needed  repairs  and  changes 
had  been  made.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  long  a 
school  bus  might  be  expected  to  remain 
in  service  without  marked  alterations, 
although  a  majority  felt  that  five  years 
wras  not  an  unreasonable  time  for  a  new 
bus  to  be  safely  used  without  major 
alterations.  In  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance schools  rated  the  following  as  the 
most  important  safety  factors  in  school 
bus  operation:  first,  the  driver:  second, 
the  equipment:  third,  the  road  condi- 
tions: and  fourth,  weather  conditions. 
It  was  rather  generally  felt  that  the  state 
should  arrange  to  make  allowances  for 
transportation  rust  in  apportionment 
of  state  funds  to  schools.  Almost  half 
of  the  states  now  make  some  provision 
for  state  aid  in  providing  pupil  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  recouiii/.eil  thai  1 1 1- •  above  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  all 
I  Boards  of  Trustees  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
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vide  transportation  at  reasonable  cost  for 
the  thousands  of  pupils  who  come  under 
the  law  requiring  this  service.  Trans- 
portation has  become  one  of  the  impor- 
tant school  functions  in  California,  and 
suggestions  as  to  how  existing  condi- 
tions may  be  improved  will  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  administer  the  present 
rules  and  regulations. 

■f       i       1 

A  meeting  has  been  called  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  De- 
cember 17th,  in  Sacramento,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  regulations 
governing  pupil  transportation  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

y      *■      i 

Mr.  Geo.  N.  Skoegard,  President  of 
the  Central  Union  High  School  at 
Fresno,  has  been  appointed  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  from  Fresno  County 
Trustees  Unit  to  work  on  problems  of 
bus  regulations. 


REPORT  ON  OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

Under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Lee,  the  former  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  San  Francisco,  the  National 
Occupation  Conference  has  recently  is- 
sued a  report  entitled  "Occupational 
Adjustment"  in  which  it  is  proposed 
that  public  schools  adopt  a  three-point 
program  to:  (1)  guide,  (2)  train  and 
(3)  place  students  in  the  right  job; 
and  further  recommends  that  schools 
study  the  problem  of  conducting  their 
own   placement   bureaus  for   graduates. 

This  practical  approach  to  a  problem 
which  confronts  all  secondary  schools 
is  one  which  cannot  fail  but  appeal  to 
governing  boards,  especially  those 
which  have  long  felt  the  desirability 
of  added  emphasis  on  practical  voca- 
tional training. 


STOCKTON  SCHOOLS  ADOPT 
NEW  PLAN 

At  the  beginning  of  school  this  year, 
Stockton  Schools  opened  with  a  com- 
pletely re-organized  janitorial  service. 
Because  of  the  constant  use  of  every 
room,  it  was  found  difficult  for  janitors 
to  accomplish  much  work  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Under  the 
new  plan  two-thirds  of  the  men  will 
work'  from  3  :00  P.  M.  to  about  midnight. 


Wasco  Union  High  School  has  announced 
that  construction  of  a  new  six  room 
addition  to  the  Science  Building  will 
start  as  soon  as  plans  can  be  completed 
and  bids  received.  The  Board  has  decided 
to  start  the  building  immediately  and 
not  wait  for  the  WPA  grant  which  was 
applied  for  last  summer. 


PROPER  SCHOOL  ROOM  LIGHTING 

One  of  the  practical  developments  of 
scientific  research  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  knowledge  gained  concerning 
vision,  and  the  effect  of  light  upon  the 
eyes.  Many  tests  have  revealed  the  re- 
lationship between  seeing  conditions  in 
the  school  room  and  progress  in  school 
work,  and  these  tests  have  shown  the 
appallingly  high  cost  of  poor  lighting. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau 
now  makes  available  a  portable  minia- 
ture school  room,  which  is  a  highly  ef- 
fective aid  in  presenting  the  facts  about 
school  room  lighting  to  school  authori- 
ties, educators  and  parents.  This  dem- 
onstration clearly  and  quickly  con- 
vinces all  who  see  it  of  the  unfairness 
of  daylight  in  the  classroom  and  shows 
how  this  may  be  compensated  with 
modern  artificial  light,  which  insures 
a  square  deal  for  every  pupil.  Children 
in  well  lighted  classrooms  are  not  only 
more  alert  and  responsive,  but  in  ad- 
dition, actual  failures  are  reduced  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent.  The  reduction 
in  failures,  on  the  average,  pays  six 
times  over  for  the  cost  of  the  bettered 
lighting. 

The  miniature  classroom  is  built  to 
demonstrate  how  economically  satisfac- 
tory illumination  can  be  obtained  for 
any  school.  It  is  available  for  demon- 
stration without  cost  or  obligation,  at 
conferences  of  school  trustees,  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  institutes.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  office  which  handles  all  demonstra- 
tions, the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bu- 
reau, 601  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WASCO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PLANS  ADDITION 
Due  to  the  continually  increasing  en- 
rollment, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 


STANISLAUS  TRUSTEES  HOLD 
INTERESTING  MEETING 

Called  together  by  the  president  of 
their  count}'  association,  Mr.  C.  E.  Pers- 
son  of  Turlock,  the  Stanislaus  County 
school  trustees  recently  conducted  an 
interesting  evening  in  Oakdale.  Mr. 
Leroy  Nichols,  Superintendent  of  Lodi 
Schools,  was  a  speaker  during  the  eve- 
ning, and  discussed  "The  Business  of 
Training    Youth."    He    declared    that 
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both  teachers  and  trustees  are  in  the 
business  of  training  the  youth  of  today, 
and  that  the  guidance  which  they  are 
receiving  now  will  decide  our  future 
civilization. 

Another  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Vasche, 
who  discussed  the  activities  of  the 
County  Teachers  Association,  and  com- 
mended the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
existing  between  both  groups.  Mr. 
Persson  reported  on  the  recent  state 
convention  of  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
director.  The  meeting  was  preceded  by 
a  dinner  served  by  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Department  of  the  Oakdale  High 
School,  and  interspersed  with  musical 
numbers  from  the  music  department  of 
the  same  school. 


PLACENTIA  SCHOOLS  DEBT-FREE 

Bond  issues  in  Placentia,  Orange 
County,  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  date, 
as  a  "stream-lined"  system  of  school 
construction  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  with  the  result  that 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  the 
school  district  does  not  owe  a  cent  on 
them. 

Faced  with  the  need  for  a  number  of 
new  buildings  after  the  1933  earth- 
quake, the  board  opened  their  program 
with  a  slight  increase  in  the  school  tax 
rate  for  the  unified  school  district.  As 
a  result,  students  are  now  enjoying 
more  than  twenty  new  buildings,  rang- 
ing from  one-room  classrooms  to  an  au- 
ditorium seating  nearly  one  thousand 
persons.  Valencia  High  School,  one  of 
the  finest  small  plants  in  the  state,  has 
been  built  with  federal  aid.  The  school 
not  only  has  a  large  and  well  arranged 
Administration  Building,  but  includes 
also  a  gymnasium,  a  plunge  and  several 
other  smaller  buildings. 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Bradford,  Chairman 

of  the  Board,   announced  recently  that 

the  combined  worth  of  High  School  and 

Elementary  buildings  was  around  $400,- 

000,  all  furnished  from  proceeds  of  an 

average  tax  rate  of  $1.70.  This  rate 'will 

probably  be  reduced  in  the  immediate 

future,  and   citizens  of  the  community 

may  not   only   enjoy   debt-free    school 

buildings,   but   a  reduction  from   now 

on  in  their  tax  expenditures. 
*     #     #     #     * 

The  Riverside'  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  reorganized,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooper  who  has 
served  for  some  years  as  the  President 
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of  the  Board.  Mr.  Hayden  L.  Hews, 
prominent  attorney  of  that  city,  is  the 
new  president. 


APPELLATE  COURT  DECISIONS 

Assignment  of  Salary  by 
Public  School  Teacher 

A  teacher  employed  in  the  public 
schools  may,  under  section  955  of  the 
Civil  Code,  assign  salary  to  be  earned 
in  the  future  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  such  assignment  cannot  be  defeated 
by  the  subsequent  filing  by  a  judgment 
creditor  of  an  authenticated  abstract  of 
judgment  and  affidavit  of  indebtedness 
under  section  710  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  (Kimball  et  al.  v.  Ledford 
et  al,  13  Cal.  App.  2nd)  602,  57  Pac. 
(2nd)  163.) 

Dismissal  of  Probationary  Teacher 

Where  after  a  probationary  teacher, 
L.  Monroe  Sharpless,  of  the  Oceanside- 
Carlsbad  Union  High  School  District 
had  struck  three  pupils  in  their  faces 
with  clenched  fists  after  being  made  the 
victim  of  "horse  play"  by  the  students 
of  the  school,  the  governing  board  of 
the  district  filed  a  complaint  against  the 
teacher  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  having  jurisdiction  and  the 
teacher  resigned  prior  to  the  trial  of  the 
case,  the  teacher  could  not  complain 
that  the  trial  court  thereafter  commit- 
ted prejudicial  error  in  dismissing  him 
from  the  service  of  the  district  for  un- 
fitness for  service,  since  the  teacher  had 
already  dismissed  himself  and  there 
could  be  no  prejudicial  error  under  sec- 
tion 41/2  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  California. 

There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  jus- 
tify the  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  judgment  was,  therefore,  conclusive 
on  appeal.  (Cattingham  et  al.  v.  Sharp- 
less,  95  C.  A.  D.  18,  —Pac.  (2nd)—.) 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS 

Annexation  of  Elementary  School 
District  to  Union  Elementary 
School  District 

Since  School  Code  sections  2.260  et 
seq.  do  not  require  that  an  elementary 
school  district  must  be  "contiguous," 
as  that  word  is  ordinarily  understood, 
to  a  union  elementary  school  district  be- 
fore it  may  be  annexed  thereto,  then 
where  by  a  change  of  boundaries  of 
certain  intervening  elementary  school 
districts,  the  elementary  school  district 
can  be  made  contiguous  to  the  union 


elementary  school  district  by  a  strip  of 
land  consisting  of  a  county  road,  the 
distance  between  the  two  districts  be- 
ing not  so  great  but  that  the  interests 
of  the  areas  may  be  better  served,  the 
annexation  of  the  elementary  school 
district  to  the  union  elementary  school 
district  under  the  circumstances  stated 
is  not  legally  objectionable.  (A.G.O. 
X.S.  1207,  September  26,  1938.) 
Application  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law  to  Vocational  Education 
Employees 

Persons  paid  from  the  State  Voca- 
tional Education  Fund  are  employees  of 
the  State  and  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  (Labor  Code  sections  3201  et  seq.), 
notwithstanding  that  their  compensa- 
tion comes  from  a  state  fund  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  contributes; 
but  neither  the  appropriation  provided 
for  by  Item  186,  Chapter  157,  Statutes 
1937  (Budget  Act)  or  any  other  public 
fund  is  available  to  pay  such  benefits. 
If  an  award  has  been  paid  to  a  person 
from  the  State  Vocational  Education 
Fund,  it  can  be  paid  only  through  the 
enactment  of  a  claim  bill.  Such  em- 
ployees may,  however,  be  insured 
through  a  policy  of  insurance  procured 
under  the  provisions  of  section  11870 
of  the  Insurance  Code  and  the  cost 
thereof  would  be  a  proper  charge 
against  the  appropriation  made  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  (A. 
G.O.  N.S.  1230,  October  8,  1938.) 
Liability  of  Members  of  Board  of 
Governors  of  California  Nautical  School 

Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  California  Nautical  School  (Deer- 
ing  Act  5369)  is  exercising  a  govern- 
mental function  in  the  management  and 
control  of  the  School,  no  personal  lia- 
bility would  accrue  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  except  as  set  forth  in  Deering 
Acts  5618  and  5150  and  Vehicle  Code 
section  400    (citing  A.G.O.  No.   7292). 

(A.G.O.  N.S.  1213,  September  29,  1938.) 

#     #     *     #     # 

Annexation  of  Elementary  School  Dis- 
tricts to  High  School  Districts 

Where  two  elementary  school  districts 
adjoin  each  other,  but  only  one  of  such 
districts  is  contiguous  to  a  high  school 
district,  both  elementary  districts  can- 
not be  annexed  under  School  Code  sec- 
tions 2.640  et  seq.  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  elementary  school  district  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  high  school  district 
should   not  be  annexed  thereto  under 


said  section  until  it  is  made  coi 
ous  to  the  high  school  district  by  an 
order  annexing  the  present  contiguous 
elementary  school  district  to  the  high 
school  district.  (A.  G.  O.  NS  1216,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1938.) 

Use  of  Accumulative  Building  Fund  to 
Repay  Federal  Advances 
A  school  district  may  not  provide 
for  the  repayment  from  the  special  ac- 
cumulative building  fund  of  the  district 
(School  Code  sections  4.291-4.292)  of 
an  obligation  due  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  for  moneys  advanced 
for  the  financing  of  a  project,  since 
such  fund  was  not  intended  to  permit 
a  school  district  to  incur  a  present  in- 
debtedness and  liquidate  the  same  over 
a  period  of  years.  To  permit  such  fund 
to  be  so  used  would  abuse  it  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  circumventing  sec- 
tion 18  of  Article  XI  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution. (A.G.O.  NS1257,  October  22, 
1938.) 

At  a  recent  election  in  Clovis  (Fresno 
County)  voters  of  the  Clovis  High 
School  District  approved  a  $100,000 
school  building  program.  A  bond  issue 
of  $55,000  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
PWA  grant  of  $45,000,  and  it  is  planned 
to  erect  two  new  buildings  to  accom- 
modate various  vocational  and  general 
classroom  needs.  Mr.  Luther  Weldon  is 
President    of  the    Clovis   Union   High 

School  District. 

#     #     #     #     # 

Rio  Bravo  School  Shows  Increase: 
In  many  parts  of  Kern  County  school 
attendance  has  been  decidedly  in- 
creased during  the  past  weeks.  Rio 
Bravo  is  one  school  which  has  shown  a 
high  percentage  of  increase,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  add  one  teacher  and  set  up  a 
classroom  in  the  auditorium  to  care  for 
the  new  pupils. 

At  a  November  meeting  in  Hayward 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Fanwell, 
President  of  the  Alameda  County  Trus- 
tees Association,  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Harrold  of  Decoto  was  elected  to 
the  office.  Dr.  Louis  Hector,  President 
of  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Education, 
will  serve  as  Vice  President  and  Mr.  E. 
S.  Perry  of  Castro  Valley  as  Secretary. 
The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary, at  which  time  every  school  trus- 
tee in  Alameda  Count}'  is  invited  to 
come  to  Washington  Union  High  School 
in  Centerville. 
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Book  Reviews 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
Mental  Health  Through  Education, 
by  W.  Carson  Ryan.  Price  $1.50.  In 
this  study  of  our  contemporary  public 
schools,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  edu- 
cation. That  is,  the  book  is  not  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  psychia- 
trist or  mental  hygiene  expert,  but  of 
a  teacher. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
practically  all  problems  of  misbehavior 
and  delinquency  can  be  solved  by  an 
understanding  of  the  child  himself,  by 
a  desirable  school  environment  and  cur- 
riculum, and  by  a  coordinated  program 
of  school,  family  and  community. 

This  large  program  is  not  presented 
in  vague  outline  but  is  vitalized  by 
abundant  materials  describing  class- 
rooms and  communities  in  which  differ- 
ent phases  of  such  a  program  are  al- 
ready in  progress. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  president  of  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association.  As  one 
would  rightly  expect,  he  finds  in  the 
practices  of  the  child-centered,  flexible 


progressive  school  the  best  hope  for 
mental  health  among  children.  In  con- 
trast, the  regimented  school  seems  to 
present  the  largest  number  of  problem 
cases. 

Two  portions  of  this  book  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  because  they  present  facts 
probably  not  familiar  to  most  people 
working  in  the  field  of  education.  "The 
Teacher's  Personality,"  discussed  in 
the  second  chapter,  gives  somewhat  dis- 
concerting data  regarding  the  basis  for 
determining  the  teacher's  fitness  for 
his  or  her  vocation.  The  decision  is,  or 
has  been,  so  largely  based  on  academic 
accomplishment  that  the  profession 
seems  dangerously  encumbered  by  the 
large  proportion  of  teachers  who  are 
personally  maladjusted,  and  themselves 
present  problems  in  mental  hygiene.  In 
addition  to  this  weakness  apparent 
among  training  colleges  in  selecting 
their  students,  their  courses  as  a  whole 
do  not  provide  the  background  essen- 
tial to  teachers  for  an  understanding 
of  their  own  and  their  pupils'  problems 
of  personality. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture 
Mr.    Ryan   gives    an   account    of    an 
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achievement  through  good  school  prac- 
tice, that  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  as- 
tonishing. This  achievement  is  recorded 
in  two  documents,  which  the  author 
quotes  in  parts :  "The  Subnormal  Child 
— A  Survey  of  the  School  Population  in 
the  Locust  Point  District  of  Baltimore, 
1917"  and  "The  Subnormal  Child— 
Seventeen  Years  After."  Locust  Point 
had  one  of  the  best  planned  and  most 
thorough  of  the  earlier  surveys  involv- 
ing mental  testing  of  school  children. 
The  findings  were  terrible.  Out  of  166 
children  22  were  in  "ungraded"  classes, 
with  family  records  of  feebleminded- 
ness, alcoholism  and  immorality.  Sev- 
enty-eight were  so  handicapped  that  it 
was  anticipated  in  later  life  they  would 
be  found  "drifting  along  at  the  lowest 
possible  social  level."  Of  the  sixty-six 
most  promising  the  best  that  could  be 
said  was  "as  potential  delinquents  the 
somewhat  higher  level  of  their  intelli- 
gence offered  only  greater  possibilities 
of  their  being  detrimental  to  society." 
Seventeen  years  later  122  of  the  orig- 
inal 166  were  traced  and  again  "sur- 
veyed." Sixty-five  still  lived  at  Locust 
Point.  The  data  collected  so  amazingly 
disproved  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  1917 
that  the  record  must  be  studied  in  de- 
tail to  be  accepted  as  fact.  The  happy 
social  outcome  for  this  most  unhappy 
group  of  children  is  traced  authenti- 
cally to  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
and  the  educational  approach  of  the 
public  schools  at  Locust  Point.  These 
teachers,  faced  with  the  appalling  find- 
ings of  the  early  survey,  initiated  an 
educational  program  that  would  meet 
the  situation  realistically.  The  reviewer 
can  only  suggest  that  the  results  are 
worth  the  study  of  every  teacher  who 
seems  to  face  a  hopeless  classroom  sit- 
uation. 

From  Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 
Cardinal  Aspects  of  Speech  by  Murray 
and  Lewis.  Price,  $2.50.  The  authors 
consider  a  public  address  "not  a  form 
of  exhibition  but  rather  a  public  appear- 
ance with  a  serious  underlying  purpose, 
one  that  challenges  the  speaker  to  return 
to  his  hearers  a  worthwhile  message  in 
reciprocation  for  their  attention." 
Working  with  this  conception,  therefore, 
the  authors  have  given  careful  thought 
both  to  the  methods  of  preparation  and 
manner  of  presentation  of  effective  pub- 
lie  speeches.  The  four  parts  of  the  book 
consider :  organization  of  speeches,  phys- 
ical agents  of  expression,  the  voice,  and 
mental  bases  of  speech. 
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36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional   guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair  teacher   retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest   minimum  salary   law   ever   pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 
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public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical    leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts  for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for    junior   high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  iunior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times  a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which  comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California   school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education    in   California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  program. 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  peal  of  bells,  the  blowing  of  whis- 
tles, the  backfire  of  thousands  of  au- 
tomobiles, cowbells,  gaily  decorated 
horns,  confetti,  crowds,  noise,  night 
spots  crowded,  churches  crowded,  the 
radio  bringing  across  continent  three 
New  Tear's  celebrations  in  one  evening 
to  Pacific  Coast  listeners,  noise,  more 
noise  and  the  year  1939  entered  into 
history  to'  offer  what  it  will  to  mankind. 
One  feels,  perhaps,  that  the  raucous 
pace  of  the  past  year  is  something  that 
dreams  are  made  of.  One  senses,  more- 
over, the  fact  that  we,  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  are  getting  used  to  catastrophe, 
and  the  noise  of  calamitous  rumors  is 
starting  to  pass  us  by,  until  we  our- 
selves are  caught  in  the  cataclysm  of 
progress  —  or  is  it  retrogression.  At 
least,  hail  to  the  New  Year,  and  may  it 
be  one  of  happiness  and  goodwill  to  all. 

1  1  i 

The  public  schools  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, under  the  superintendency  of  Dr. 
Frank  Cody,  have  for  years  been  lead- 
ers in  adopting  new  educational  meth- 
ods and  procedures.  Detroit  is  one  of 
the  few  major  cities  of  the  country  that 
has  a  subject-matter  supervisory  set-up 
that  functions  from  the  kindergarten 
through  college.  In  each  subject  field 
there  is  a  plan  of  continuous  develop- 
ment in  addition  to  close  integration 
between  the  various  departmental  su- 
pervisory forces. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  first  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  cities  to  aim  toward  the 
development  of  a  well-defined  social 
studies  program.    The  burden  of  fash- 


ioning this  program  and  seeing  to  its 
functioning  has  been  the  work  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Barnes,  Director,  Department  of 
Social  Studies,  for  Detroit.  Recently, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Barnes,  two 
public  school  manuals  on  the  social 
studies  have  been  printed  by  the  city 
schools  for  use  in  grades  four  and  five, 
with  one  for  the  sixth  year  in  course  of 
manufacture.  These  manuals  contribute 
something  definitely  new  to  the  social 
studies  program. 

Both  manuals  published  are  titled 
"A  Public  Manual  and  Study  Guide  in 
Elementary  Social  Studies."  The  one 
for  grade  4A  takes  up  the  matter  sur- 
rounding the  broad  theme  of  "We  Ex- 
plore the  World,"  and  that  for  5B  is 
labeled  "The  Story  of  Early  Man." 
Botb  manuals  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment of  various  units  of  work.  It  is  not 
left  to  the  pupil  or  to  the  teacher  to 
manufacture  their  own  course  of  study 
out  of  thin  air.  A  definite  body  of  con- 
tent is  laid  out  for  the  children 's  perusal. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  a  major 
course  of  study  in  the  new  social  studies 
program  laid  out  so  that  it  is  not  left 
to  chance  or  whimsy  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  thorough  development  of  a 
stream  of  thought.  The  planners  of 
these  manuals,  as  they  say  in  the  fore- 
word, attempt  to  do  two  things.  In  the 
first  place  the  manual  presents  the  pu- 
pil with  a  minimum  amount  of  content 
material  on  each  unit  as  an  introduc- 
tion and  overview.  Secondly,  the  man- 
ual serves  as  a  guide  to  further  study. 
The   Study   Guide   includes   references 


to  further  readings  on  the  unit,  as  well 
as  suggestions  for  other  types  of  activi- 
ties. 

These  manuals  were  the  result  of  a 
co-operative  effort,  and  as  Director 
Barnes  says  in  his  foreword,  no  one 
person  can  be  given  credit  for  the  work 
done  in  the  gathering  and  fashioning 
of  the  various  units  of  the  manuals. 
The  final  draft  was  made  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  his  departmental  assistants. 

The  units  have  the  same  format  of 
development!  First,  a  statement  of 
minimum  fact  about  which  the  unit  is 
concerned;  next,  a  bibliography  of 
books  called  "Other  Readings  in  the 
Unit,"  with  topical  page  references. 
Library  references  follow,  a  list  with  no 
page  references  indicated.  Then  there 
is  a  suggested  list  of  "Other  Things  to 
Do,"  and  the  unit  ends  with  a  list  of 
"Questions  for  Summary  Discussion." 

These  manuals  are  published  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Detroit  and  are 
furnished  to  every  pupil  in  the  grades 
concerned.  The  Board  also  purchases 
numerous  copies  of  the  various  books 
listed  in  the  manuals  for  classroom  use. 
Thus  a  wide  range  of  material  is  avail- 
able to  the  pupil  on  the  various  sub- 
jects to  be  studied.  The  use  of  these 
manuals  marks  a  definite  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  careless  thinking  and 
waste  of  time  by  both  students  and 
teachers,  a  condition  that  has  caused 
much  criticism  of  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram. Both  teacher  and  pupil  have  a 
definite  aim  with  the  manuals  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  child  can  work  to  his 
full  capacity. 

The  4 A  Manual,  "We  Explore  the 
World,"  has  these  units  for  considera- 
tion :  I,  Our  World  as  a  Whole ;  II.  Our 
Neighbors — North  and  South:  III,  Eu- 
rope, Our  Mother  Country ;  IV.  Across 
the  Pacific  to  Asia ;  V,  Southern  Lands 
and  Peoples.  Grade  5  B,  "The  Story  of 
Early  Man,"  has  these  units:  I,  Man 
Before  History;  II,  The  Story  of  the 
First  Nations;  III,  Greece,  the  Land  of 
Fine  Arts:  IV,  Italy,  Rome,  and  the 
Romans;  V,  The  Far  East.  Each  man- 
ual has  a  dictionary  of  pronunciation 
and  explanation  of  terms  ami  names 
used. 

i        i        1 

The  Orange,  California,  grammar 
schools,    under    Superintended     C.     I. 

Thomas,  this  year  have  hail,  as  a  major 
accomplishment,  the  establishment  of  a 
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Central  Schools  Library,  out  of  which 
individual  books  and  sets  are  circulated 
to  the  various  schools  in  the  system. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  seeing  to  it  that  his 
books  are  kept  in  continuous  circula- 
tion. As  soon  as  one  class  is  through 
with  a  set  of  books  it  is  sent  to  a  new 
class.  The  system  is  working  to  the  de- 
light of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

i  i  1 

The  Fullerton,  California,  grammar 
schools  have  been  under  the  guidance 
of  Superintendent  R.  E.  Green  for  al- 
most fourteen  years.  During  that  time 
the  system  has  grown  and  expanded 
until  the  city  is  now  equipped  with 
five  new  earthquake-proof  school  build- 
ings and  one  new  auditorium,  as'fine  as 
any  such  structure  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. The  system  enrolls  1272  pupils 
with  56  teachers  in  charge. 

The  new  administration  building,  for 
a  city  the  size  of  Fullerton,  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  model.  It  is  a  rectangu- 
lar-shaped building  with  an  ell  on  the 
south  side,  a  large  room  designed  as 
the  city  schools'  supply  room.  The  en- 
trance is  upon  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing which  serves  as  a  waiting  room. 
In  front  is  a  long  desk,  behind  which 
are  the  quarters  of  the  superintendent's 
secretary.  The  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  the  board  room  and  the  other 
the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The 
board  room  is  large  enough  to  serve  as 
a  committee  room  for  meetings  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers.  The  other  end  of 
the  secretary's  quarters  is  given  over 
to  a  fireproof  room  for  records  and 
school  accounts.  The  south  end  of  the 
building  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  front  section  is  given  over  to  a 
dental  clinic,  the  middle  section  to  rest 
rooms  and  the  further  ell  to  a  large 
school  supplies  storeroom.  This  store- 
room is  different  in  that  it  has  no  win- 
dows and  is  equipped  with  ceiling  ven- 
tilators only.  Excellent  shelf  arrange- 
ments are  provided,  and  everything  is 
kept  cool  and  dry.  The  rooms  have  been 
decorated  in  good  taste,  and  the  rugs, 
Venetian  blinds,  battle  ship  linoleum, 
and  pictures  harmonize  most  delight- 
fully. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  few  years  for  which  Superintend- 
ent Green  has  received  much  commen- 
dation has  been  that  of  the  functioning 
of  the  City  Schools  Dental  Clinic.  This 
dental  program  was  begun  in  the  1931- 
1932   school   year.    What   is   of  impor- 


tance is  that  in  the  past  seven  years 
a  most  decided  improvement  has  been 
noted  in  the  condition  of  the  pupils' 
teeth.  Every  child  in  the  system  is  pe- 
riodically examined  by  the  school  den- 
tist. Parents  are  notified  of  any  defect 
that  needs  attention.  If  a  parent  can- 
not have  the  work  done  by  his  own 
dentist  the  work  is  done  by  the  school 
dentist.  This  past  year  the  school  dis- 
trict took  care  of  135  pupils  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2.31  per  pupil.  A  few  statis- 
tics will  show  how  a  consistent  attack 
upon  the  dental  problem  will  lower  the 
different  types  of  cases.  In  1931-1932 
there  were  619  cases  of  teeth  needing 
cleaning.  In  1938-1939  the  number  was 
218.  In  regard  to  deciduous  cavities, 
the  number  was  607  in  1931  and  214  in 
1938-39.  As  to  repair  of  permanent 
teeth  the  numbers  are  400  for  the  first 
date  and  250  for  the  second.  As  to  ab- 
scesses in  1931-32  there  were  38  and  in 
1938-39  only  6.  Teeth  needing  extrac- 
tion as  of  the  first  date  were  179  and 
on  the  second  date  82.  In  1931-32  there 
were  174  cases  of  teeth  needing  to  be 
straightened,  while  in  1938-39  the  num- 
ber was  29.  Total  cases  of  the  seven 
year  period  show  almost  a  300  per  cent 
decrease  from  2017  in  1931-32  to  799  in 
1938-39. 

The  interest  of  other  communities  in 
the  work  done  at  Fullerton  in  the  den- 
tal clinic  has  been  most  decided.  Re- 
cently a  large  delegation  of  Orange 
County  P.  T.  A.  members  visited  the 
Fullerton  Administration  Building  and 
had  the  Fullerton  dental  program  out- 
lined in  full  for  them.  The  intention  of 
many  members  of  the  delegation  was 
to  see  that  such  work  was  inaugurated 
in  their  own  communities. 

Another  recent  innovation  in  Fuller- 
ton  is  the  establishment  of  cafeterias  in 
all  of  the  city's  schools.  These  are  all 
under  the  supervision  and  support  of 
the  Fullerton  P.  T.  A.  organizations. 
The  entire  cafeteria  set-up  is  in  their 
hands,  and  they  run  the  cafeterias  on 
a  cost  basis. 

1     1     i 

Dr.  L.  S.  Tireman,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  is  now  in  the 
process  of  carrying  out  a  definite  social 
studies  experiment  that  is  bound  to 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  to  other  States  where 
the  problem  of  assimilation  of  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  groups  has  proved  to  be 


a  stubborn  one.  New  Mexico  has  the 
problem  of  assimilation  of  Spanish 
speaking  folk,  some  of  whose  ancestors 
settled  in  the  State  several  hundred 
years  ago  and  still  cling  to  Spanish  and 
Spanish  customs.  Dr.  Tireman  found 
out  in  the  San  Jose  Experimental 
School  that  English  could  be  taught  to 
the  Spanish  speaking  youngsters.  Dr 
Tireman  is  one  of  those  educators  wh^ 
believe  in  bi-lingual  instruction  and  has 
spent  two  years  in  Europe  studying  this 
problem.  He  believes  in  teaching  both 
English  and  Spanish  to  Mexican  chil- 
dren. 

Nambe  in  the  Sanga  de  Christo  moun- 
tains is  an  isolated  community  with  a 
rural  school  of  200  pupils  and  seven 
Spanish  speaking  teachers.  The  citi- 
zens are  all  of  Mexican  stock.  Dr.  Tire- 
man and  the  teachers  of  this  school  un- 
der the  principalship  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wat- 
son (formerly  state  supervisor  of 
schools)  are  attempting  to  change  the 
social  environment  of  the  community, 
with  the  school  as  the  leavening  factor. 
Dr.  Tireman  has  been  aided  financially 
in  this  experiment  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Me 
Cormick  who  has  subsidized  the  work 
for  five  years. 

The  plan  is  to  tie  school  activities  into 
the  work  of  the  community.  A  drive 
is  on  for  health  protection  and  the  con- 
servation of  human  life.  The  New  Mex- 
ico State  Department  of  Health  has 
been  called  in  to  give  aid  and  advice. 
The  Federal  government  has  put  in  a 
nursing  school.  The  girls  of  the  school 
are  given  a  course  in  Home  Hygiene 
and  Nursing  as  well  as  instruction  in 
home  economics.  The  boys  are  in- 
structed in  farm  shop  work  and  agri- 
cultural subjects.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  called  in 
to  aid  school  and  community.  Dr.  Tire- 
man has  found  that  these  Mexican  peo- 
ple do  not  take  to  the  conventional  sub- 
jects, but  can  be  interested  in  those 
things  that  make  for  improvement  of 
their  living  conditions.  Consequently, 
the  men  and  women  are  in  addition  be- 
ing brought  to  the  school  to  study  sub- 
jects in  which  they  have  much  interest. 

The  first  problem  of  the  teachers  of 
this  Nambe  school  was  to  make  friends 
with  the  parents.  The  Mexican  people 
respond  to  friendship  more  than  to  any 
other  approach.  So  far  the  reaction  has 
been  very  favorable  as  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  school  attendance  of  97 
per  cent. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  LIBRARY 

SUPERVISOR  APPOINTED 

Miss  Margaret  Girdner  was  appointed 
recently  by  Superintendent  Nourse  as 
Supervisor  of  Tests  and  Libraries  for 
the  San  Francisco  schools  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  retirement  of 
Mary  Mooney  Allen. 


Margaret 
Girdner 


Miss  Girdner  is  no  newcomer  to  the 
school  system  of  San  Francisco.  For  the 
past  twelve  years  she  has  been  librarian 
at  Galileo  High  School,  with  a  year  at 
Commerce  High  School  besides.  Before 
coming  to  San  Francisco  she  was  libra- 
rian for  six  years  at  Palo  Alto  High 
School. 

In  addition  to  these  years  of  work  in 
the  secondary  school  field  the  new  li- 
brarian brings  to  her  administrative 
task  a  rich  and  varied  experience.  Grad- 
uated from  Stanford  and  trained  in 
the  department  of  education  under  Dr. 
Cubberley  and  then  graduated  from 
the  California  State  Library  School, 
she  began  her  work  as  a  librarian  in 
Siskiyou  County,  assistant  in  charge  of 
schools.  In  the  remote  portions  of  this 
primitive  region  Miss  Girdner  served 
the  little  isolated  districts  faithfully, 
going  her  rounds  on  horseback  over 
rough  trails,  or  sending  out  precious 
packages  of  books  by  Indian  runners 
to  schools  where  even  horse  trails  were 
sometimes  impassable.  It  was  a  hard 
job.  But  the  fishing  was  marvelous,  she 
remembers ! 

From  Siskiyou  Miss  Girdner  went  to 
Sacramento  to  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
State  Library  and  then  to  Palo  Alto, 
where,  in  the  city  public  library,  she 
again  met  the  special  problems  of  the 
school  children.  From  this  public  li- 
brary she  entered  the  field  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  library. 

In  recent  years  Miss  Girdner  has 
taught   on   the   staff   of  the    San   Jose 


State  College,  giving  courses  in  library 
science   and   administration    and    chil- 
dren's literature. 

This  comprehensive  background  of 
experience  should  provide  firsthand  un- 
derstanding for  almost  any  type  of 
problem  that  may  meet  the  new  admin- 
istrator. In  addition  to  her  regular 
work  Miss  Girdner  has  heen  active  in 
the  organization  of  her  field,  and  at 
librarians'  and  school  administration 
meeting's  she  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  forceful,  clear-headed  and  witty 
speaker. 

Miss  Girdner  pays  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  work  of  her  predecessor  in  the  San 
Francisco  Library.  "I  have  come  into 
a  department  magnificently  organized," 
she  says,  "with  a  splendidly  trained 
staff.  For  fourteen  years  Miss  Mooney, 
as  an  administrator,  has  built  up  the 
dikes  behind  which  library  growth  has 
gone  on  steadily  in  San  Francisco.  It 
will  be  my  part,  coming  from  the  libra- 
rian's desk,  to  interpret  the  problems 
of  administration  to  the  librarians." 

It  is  significant  that  San  Francisco's 
library  administration  was  organized 
under  a  teacher  whose  training  had 
been  in  the  elementary  schools  during 
the  years  of  radical  upheaval  in  the 
elementary  curriculum.  Today  the  bat- 
tleground of  the  curriculum  has  defi- 
nitely moved  its  center  into  the  field 
of  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  San  Francisco  that  the  new 
Supervisor  of  Texts  and  Libraries 
brings  to  her  office  a  long  experience 
in  the  problems  of  secondary  curricu- 
lum development  and  its  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  library  department. 


Alameda  County,  during  the  spring 
term,  is  providing  some  special  work  in 
remedial  reading  for  teachers  interested 
in  the  problem.  Dr.  Brant  Clark  of  San 
Jose  State  College  is  giving  a  course 
under  the  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension Division. 

County  Superintendent  Edgar  Muller 
considers  remedial  reading  a  highly  im- 
portant educational  problem  and  in  his 
bulletin  of  January,  1939,  suggests  that 
teachers  attend  this  class  as  the  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  concern  both  the 
high  school  and  the  upper  elementary 
grades. 


GLEND ALE'S  DIRECTOR  OF 
CURRICULUM 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Glendale  Board 

of  Education  to  promote  successful 
teachers  within  its  own  system.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  Frank  Martin  Gu- 
lich  of  the  Glendale  High  School  was 
appointed  last  September  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  curricu- 
lum. He  has  been  in  the  Glendale  sys- 
tem for  the  past  ten  years. 

Though  born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 


Frank 
Martin 
Gulich 


Mr.  Gulich  has  been  in  California  since 
early  childhood  and  has  been  through 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  this 
state.  He  is  a  graduate  of  U.  C.  L.  A., 
where  he  majored  in  chemistry.  His 
graduate  work  was  done  at  U.  C.  in 
1935  and  1936.  He  spent  the  summer 
of  1938  at  Columbia  taking  curriculum 
work  under  Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins. 
His  curriculum  studies  for  Glendale  will 
cover  the  entire  field  from  kindergarten 
through  junior  college. 


A  visit  to  Porterville  finds  Superin- 
tendent Emmett  Berry  in  the  most  com- 
fortable modern  offices  in  the  larger 
of  the  two  new  buildings  in  use  for  the 
first  time  this  school  year.  Mr.  Berry 
has  had  to  cope  with  a  pretty  difficult 
emergency  housing  situation  since  al- 
most the  first  weeks  of  his  superintend- 
ency  in  Porterville.  One  old  building 
had  been  condemned,  and  shortly  after- 
ward another  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Enrollment  has  been  increasing 
steadily;  in  December  of  1936  it  was 
1672,  and  in  December  of  1938,  1852. 

We  hear  from  various  sources  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  superintendents 
who  felt  they  had  planned  adequate 
classrooms  in  addition  to  the  special  li- 
brary room  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
modern  program,  only  to  find  when 
school  opened  thai  they  had  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  more  pupils  than  they 
had   counted    on.    Children   have  to   be 
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taught  in  some  way,  so  the  library,  un- 
fortunately has  to  become  just  another 
classroom. 

Porterville,  close  to  the  hills,  is  out  of 
the  tule  fog  area.  It  is  so  near  the  moun- 
tains that  wood  can  be  secured  easily  for 
fuel.  The  location,  for  this  reason,  is 
sought  by  the  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers. The  climate  is  warm  and  even,  and 
this  is  still  another  reason  for  the  mi- 
grant workers'  sojourn — and  the  in- 
creased enrollment  in  the  Porterville 
schools.         . 

DELTA  KAPPA  GAMMA 
CONVENTION 

The  State  Convention  of 
the  California  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  Fraternity  was  held 
at  Hotel  Huntington,  Pasa- 
dena, on  November  26.  Dr. 
Maycie  Southall  of  the  Pea- 
body  College,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  National 
President  of  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  was  guest  speaker. 

She  said  the  time  had 
come  when  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  would  be  in  every 
unit  in  every  state  in  the  na- 
tion, with  leaders  in  every 
professional  group  among 
the  teachers  in  high  school 
as  well  as  colleges.  Its  mem- 
bers, she  said,  exemplify  the 
highest  type  of  professional 
woman  and  although  it  is 
an  honor  to  be  asked  to  join 
the  society  it  first  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. 

Dr.  Madilene  Veverka,  di- 
rector of  curriculum,  Los 
Angeles  city  schools,  and  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  pre- 
sided. Dr.  Veverka  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  Evelyn  Clement,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  first  vice-president; 
Dr.  Katherine  McLaughlin,  education 
faculty,  U.  C.  L.  A.,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Adeline  Newcomb,  Los  An- 
geles city  schools,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Paul- 
ine Merchant,  principal  of  Garden  Grove 
School,  corresponding  secretary;  Ethel 
Sykes,  Los  Angeles,  recording  secre- 
tary, and  Mrs.  Ethel  Ward,  Alameda 
County  deputy  school  superintendent, 
parliamentarian.  Dr.  Veverka  was  made 
a  life  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  Dr. 
Gertrude  Rounsavelle,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Porter,  Bakersfield,  state 
honorary  members. 


DAN  WHITE,  40  YEARS  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  SOLANO  COUNTY 

"It  will  not  be  long  before  I  retire 
from  office.  It  has  indeed  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  occupied  the  position  of 
school  superintendent  these  many  years. 
The  people  of  Solano  County  have  been 
good  to  me.  The  loyalty  of  our  teach- 
ers has  been  wonderful.  Words  are  in- 
adequate to  express  my  thanks." 

This  paragraph  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Superintendent  White  brings  the 
realization  that  after  this  term  school 
men  of  California  will  miss  from  their 
ranks  one  who  for  fifty  years  has  been 
a  loved  and  honored  comrade. 


Dan  White 

His  students,  hosts  of  them ;  his  ad- 
ministrative associates,  his  teachers, 
will  feel  the  loss  of  a  personality  whose 
genial  warmth  has  contributed  almost 
as  much  to  his  long  term  of  service  as 
his  capable  administrative  gifts. 

Miss  Anna  Kyle,  one  of  the  Solano 
supervisors,  sends  the  following  story 
of  the  fifty  years  of  service  which  Su- 
perintendent White  has  given  to  the 
schools  of  California. 

"The  recent  City  and  County  Super- 
intendents Convention,  held  in  Pasa- 
dena in  October,  had  in  attendance  four 
men  who  in  1901  attended  the  superin- 
tendents convention  held  in  San  Jose, 
with  headquarters  at  the  St.  James  Ho- 
tel. These  four  men  were :  G.  P.  Morgan, 
count}'   school   superintendent   in   Tuo- 
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lumne  County  since  1887  and  re-elected 
this  year ;  Dan  H.  White,  county  school 
superintendent  of  Solano  County,  1899- 
1939 ;  E.  C.  Boynton,  Boynton  Teachers 
Agency,  and  Charles  C.  Hughes,  super- 
intendent of  Sacramento  city  schools, 
then  called  the  'boy  superintendent.'  A 
highlight  of  the  San  Jose  convention 
was  the  hiring  of  a  coach  and  four  to 
make  a  trip  to  Lick  Observatory  on  Mt. 
Hamilton.  Because  of  the  slowness  of 
transportation  at  that  time  the  journey 
seems  to  have  occupied  most  of  the 
night. 

"Harr  Wagner,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Western  Journal,  of  Education, 
was  also  in  attendance  at 
this  convention.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  all 
school  authorities.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner was  very  popular  as  an 
institute  speaker.  He  was 
well  versed  in  California  his- 
tory and  told  his  many 
tales  in  a  most  fascinating 
manner.  His  favorite  sub- 
ject was  Joaquin  Miller. 

' '  Dan  H.  White  is  now  re- 
tiring, after  fifty-two  years 
of  active  service  in  educa- 
tional circles.  Forty  of  these 
years  havce  been  spent  lajs 
county  superintendent  of 
Solano  County  schools.  Mr. 
White  was  elected  first  in 
November,  1898,  taking  of- 
fice in  January,  1899.  He 
had  opposition  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1902,  1906,  1918, 
and  1934,  but  always  won  by 
an  increasing  majority. 

"Mr.  White  was  born  near 
Petaluma  on  December  29, 
1865.  He  was  educated  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  in  Petaluma,  being 
graduated  in  May,  1884,  when  C.  E. 
Hutton  was  superintendent  there.  He 
took  the  teachers'  examination  in  So- 
noma County  in  June  of  that  year,  fin- 
ishing fourth  in  a  class  of  approximately 
fifty. 

"His  first  teaching  was  at  the  Eu- 
reka District  School,  a  rural  school  of 
ten  pupils,  in  1887.  In  July,  1889,  he 
first  came  into  Solano  County  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Green  Valley  School  at  Cor- 
delia, retaining  that  position  until  De- 
cember, 1898. 

"While  in  Cordelia  Mr.  White  edited 
and  published  the  Cordelia  Star,  a  small 
newspaper,  later  changing  the  name  to 


the  more  modern  one,  Cordelia  X-Ray. 
The  printing  press  used  for  this,  a  hand 
operated  press,  together  with  the  paper, 
was  purchased  by  Charles  A.  Jensen  of 
Eio  Vista.  It  was  later  acquired  by  the 
Solano  Republican  in  Fairfield,  where 
it  is  used  today  as  a  proof  press. 

"In  June,  1893,  Mr.  White  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  a  position  which 
he  has  held  ever  since.  In  1897  and 
1898  he  was  president  of  the  board,  dur- 
ing A.  P.  Sanborn's  term  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  He  defeated  Mr. 
Sanborn  in  1898,  running  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Bay  Section  Council  of  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association  for  the  past 
five  years. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has 
held  office  under  sis  state  superintend- 
ents— Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Edward  Hyatt, 
Will  C.  Wood,  W.  J.  Cooper,  Vierling 
Kersey,  and  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter." 

MERCED  PAYS  AS  IT  GOES 

W.  Max  Smith,  District  Superintend- 
ent of  Merced  Elementary  Schools,  re- 
ports that  Merced  has  been  solving  its 
building  problems  comfortably  without 
bond  issues  and  in  most  cases  without 
government  aid. 

Last  year  two  rooms  of  the  activity 
type  were  added  to  the  Galen  Clark 
School  to  accommodate  part  of  the  pri- 
mary department.  This  fall  a  new  $12,- 
000  kindergarten  building  opened.  Both 
buildings  were  constructed  by  the  Dis- 
trict without  either  government  aid  or 
a  bond  issue.  The  new  kindergarten 
building  is  English  Colonial  in  archi-. 
tecture  and  contains  a  large  assembly 
room  with  a  stage,  an  activity  room  and 
a  toy  room.  Modern  in  every  way,  it  is 
painted  in  pastel  colors,  contains  a  fire- 
place, and  will  serve  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  faculty,  the  local  P.  T.  A.'s  and 
the  County  Principals'  Association. 

At  the  present  time  a  new  $60,000 
unit  is   being   added   to  the 
John  Muir  School,  consisting     '■ 
of  a   music  room   containing    | 
three    sound  -  proof    practice 
rooms,  a  homemaking  depart-     ~-~ — — — " 
ment  of   two   rooms,   an  art 
room,  and  a  combination  cafe- 
teria, social  hall  and  gymna- 
sium. To  aid  in  this  construc- 
tion a  government  allotment 
of  $27,000  has  been  granted, 
but  no  bonds  have  been  issued. 


W.  Max  Smith,  who  has  been  city  su- 
perintendent of  Merced  since  1932,  is 
a  Californian  by  adoption.  When  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  moved  here  with  his 
family  from  his  birthplace  in  the  hills  of 
Kentucky  only  forty  miles  from  the  his- 
toric Lincoln  log  cabin.  Mr.  Smith  did 
his  undergraduate  work  at  Pomona, 
Fresno  State  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. After  receiving  his  M.  A.  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
he  held  several  types  of  positions  which 
gave  him  a  broad  experience  in  adminis- 
trative work.  These  included  elementary 
principalships  in  Tulare  and  Arosa,  the 
directorship  of  continuation  education 
in  Visalia  High  and  Junior  College  and 
athletic  coaching  in  the  Junior  College. 
The  position  he  held  prior  to  the  Merced 
superintendency  was  that  of  deputy  su- 
perintendent in  the  Tulare  County  office. 
In  this  capacity  he  directed  coordination 
and  guidance  in  the  county  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
elementary  and  high  school,  as  there 
were  no  junior  high  schools  in  Tulare 
County.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Tulare  County  Board  of  Education  for 
six  years. 

Mr.  Smith  is  carrying  on  an  integrated 
program  in  all  grades  in  Merced  using 
as  few  teacher  contacts  as  possible  per 
child  except  for  the  special  teachers  of 
art,  music,  industrial  arts  and  home- 
making.  The  fundamental  consideration 
in  carrying  out  the  integrated  program 
and  lowering  the  number  of  teacher  con- 
tacts is  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher-pupil  relationship.  While 
broad  cultural  background  is  necessary 
and  degrees  are  desirable,  they  may  be 
considered  secondary  to  personality.  Mr. 
Smith  encourages  the  unit  type  of  pro- 
gram, but  he  does  not  require  this  method 
of  instruction.  Only  those  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  method  or  who 
have  the  definite  urge  to  try  it  are  ex- 
pected to  use  it. 


PROFILE  OF  CHERRY  AVENUE 

SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Mulcahy,  Assistant 
Superintendent  and  Supervisor  of  the 
Tulare  City  Schools,  sets  a  new  style 
for  the  delineation  of  school  buildings 
in  the  following   concise  report. 

Name:    Cherry  Avenue. 
Location :    Five  blocks  north  of  Tulare 
Union  High  School  on  a  fifteen  acre 
tract  of  land. 
Type:    Regulation  school  building,  con- 
crete,  stucco,   one-story  with  excep- 
tion of  part  over  administrative  of- 
fices.   Upstairs    used    as    nurse's    of- 
fices and  room  for  resting   (pupils). 
Large,  airy,  U-shaped  building. 
Level :  Seventh  and  eighth  grades  only 

(412  pupils). 
Cost:    Contract  price,  $105,109.90;  fur- 
niture and  equipment,  approximately 
$30,000 ;  land,  $4,730. 
Nice  features :  Ample  office  rooms,  con- 
ference   room    and    sample    display 
room   off  the   assistant   superintend- 
ent's office;  large  library  (which  has 
to  be  used  as  classroom)  ;  adequate 
cafeteria    (grand    cooks)  ;    a   science 
room,  pride  and  joy  of  the  building, 
so  fascinating  that  it  is  never  empty ; 
a    small    auditorium,   which  can  be 
made  by  opening  folding  doors  be- 
tween two  classrooms,  one  of  which 
has  a  folding  stage ;  an  open  air  audi- 
torium,  opposite  the  front  entrance. 
The  Cherry  Avenue   school  was  de- 
signed to  house  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes,  but  already  the  ten  divi- 
sions of  these  classes  have  crowded  into 
the  library  and   every  space  available. 
A  bungalow  has  been  moved  onto  the 
grounds   for   the   music   classes.    What 
to  do?    We  can't  keep  abreast  of  our 
ever-increasing    enrollment,     over    two 
hundred  more  pupils  in  the  system  than 
there  were  last  year,  with  the   enroll- 
ment still  growing.   Nevertheless  trail- 
ers and  pupils   are   delighted   with   the 
new  plant. 




The  Cherry  Avenue  School 
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MOCCASINS 


TO  WINGS 

Stories  of  Our  Travel  Ways 

By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 
Illustrated  by  Margaret  Ayer 


From  early  Indian  footpaths  to 
modern  airlines  is  the  long  journey 
of  progress  which  these  stories  de- 
pict. 

The  history  of  transportation  be- 
comes a  tale  of  adventure  in  these 
colorfully  related  experiences  of  boys 
and  girls  who  lived  in  various 
periods  of  the  nation's  history  and 
journeyed  along  its  travel  ways. 

The  stage,  the  covered  wagon,  the 
canal  boat,  the  Pony  Express,  the 
Iron  Horse,  the  Automobile, — each 
has  its  place  in  a  story  not  only  as 
a  phase  in  the  development  of 
American  transportation  but  as  a 
factor  influencing  American  social 
life  and  customs. 

Price,  $2.00 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  FOREIGN 
CHILDREN 

The  third  annual  conference  of  teach- 
ers of  children  from  homes  in  which 
some  language  other  than  English  is 
spoken  attracted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred teachers  to  a  meeting  held  in  Pas- 
adena on  December  3,  1938.  The  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  California  School  Super- 
visors Association,  Southern  Section, 
sponsored  the  meeting. 

Dr.  John  A.  Sexson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Pasadena,  arranged  to 
have  four  schools,  which  are  attended 
principally  by  children  from  foreign 
homes,  available  for  visiting  from  nine 
until  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. The  work  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  demonstration,  but  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  types  of  experience 
which  Pasadena  schools  provide  for 
these  children.  The  attention  of  teach- 
ers was  directed  particularly  toward 
room  arrangements,  instructional  ma- 
terials provided,  the  music  and  art  pro- 
grams, and  health  and  recreational 
services. 

Among  the  schools  participating  was 
Garfield  school,  a  downtown  school, 
with  a  mixed  population  of  white,  ne- 
gro, Mexican  and  Oriental  children. 
Thirteen  classrooms  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  six  were  available  for 
visiting.  The  Fremont  school,  serving 
an  entirely  Mexican  population,  had 
five  classrooms  which  were  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
The  Cleveland  school,  which  serves  a 
residential  district,  enrolls  white,  ne- 
gro, Mexican  and  some  Oriental  chil- 
dren. Night  classrooms  were  open  to 
visitors  at  the  Cleveland  school.  The 
Lincoln  school,  serving  a  similar  popu- 
lation, had  nineteen  classes  available 
for  observation,  including  a  special 
class  and  a  remedial  reading  group. 

The  program  from  eleven  to  twelve 
o'clock  consisted  of  four  workshop  ses- 
sions. A  demonstration  of  creative  music 
activities,  together  with  an  exhibit  of  cre- 
ative music  and  rhythmic  instruments, 
was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Mohr 
Fox.  A  demonstration  on  how  to  de- 
velop creative  abilities  of  children  in 
the  use  of  water  colors  and  crayons 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Fannie  Kerns, 
Supervisor  of  Art,  and  her  associate, 
Miss  L.  Elston  Glenn.  The  room  in 
which  the  art  workshop  was  carried  on 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  various 


Christmas  ideas.  A  demonstration  on 
elementary  industrial  arts  was  set  up 
to  show  tools,  woods,  materials,  and 
models,  which  are  used  in  the  industrial 
arts  program.  The  industrial  arts  work- 
shop was  conducted  by  Miss  Vivian 
Borgman,  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Arts.  In  the  museum  rooms  there  was 
a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  materials 
used  in  connection  with  a  transporta- 
tion unit,  materials  for  elementary  sci- 
ence, and  other  visual  aids  related  to 
the  elementary  school  program.  This 
exhibit  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Courtenay  Monsen. 

A  particularly  well  attended  and  in- 
teresting conference  was  held  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Vista  del  Ar- 
royo Hotel,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Margaret  Bennett,  Director  of  Guid- 
ance. She  was  ably  assisted  in  a  sym- 
posium by  the  principals  of  the  schools 
and  the  staff  of  the  guidance  depart- 
ment. 

A  luncheon  session  was  welcomed  by 
Dr.  George  Merideth,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  During  the  sub- 
sequent program  members  of  the  in- 
structional staff  of  the  Pasadena  city 
schools  were  called  upon  to  make  brief 
statements  of  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Pasadena  meeting  represented 
particularly  the  interest  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Supervisors  Association, 
Southern  Section,  in  this  problem.  Mrs. 
Katherine  Murray,  General  Supervisor, 
San  Bernardino  County,  has  served  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  educa- 
tion of  children  from  foreign  language 
homes  for  the  association  during  the 
past  two  years.  Mrs.  Murray  spoke 
briefly  on  the  work  of  this  committee 
during  the  luncheon  session. 

The  immediate  plans  for  the  confer- 
ence were  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Fannie  Shaftel,  Director  of  Curricu- 
lum, Pasadena,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Pot- 
ter, Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

The  teachers  in  attendance  voted  to 
continue  the  plan  of  annual  conferences 
for  this  group.  The  Pasadena  confer- 
ence was  rich  in  practical  values  for 
classroom  teachers  and  the  conference 
closed  with  many  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  spirit  of  professional 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Pasadena 
teachers,  principals  and  supervisors, 
who  had  shared  so  liberally  with  the 
visitors  their  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  foreign  children. 


RADIO'S   PLACE   IN  THE 
ANGELES  SCHOOLS 


From  the  Radio  Office,  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  living  in 
an  age  that  sees  the  tradition  of  the 
classroom  give  way  so  rapidly  to  intelli- 
gence in  the  matter  of  classroom  use  of 
the  radio.  We  gain  a  point  of  view  that 
reaches  far  beyond  our  ordinary  per- 
sonal interests  as  we  begin  to  compre- 
hend the  far-reaching  influence  of  radio 
in  the  lives  of  our  young  people.  Radio 
today  is  a  force  with  infinite  possibili- 
ties. It  may  enrich  or  impoverish,  refine 
or  degrade.   It  may  level  or  create  bar- 
riers. Hence  it  becomes 
imperative    to    organize 
for  intelligent  use  of  this 
force.  The  Los  Angeles 
City  Board   of   Educa- 
tion recognizes  the  value 
of   radio    as   an    educa- 
tional device  and  is  de- 
veloping every  possible 
means  of  utilizing  it  to 
the   greatest    advantage 
of    children.    The    pro- 
gram which  was  inaugu- 
rated a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  has  developed 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

Schools  are  encour- 
aged to  buy  radios  out 
of  student-body  funds, 
or  funds  raised  through 
pay  entertainments,  to 
build  receiving  sets  in 
work-shops,  and  to  ac- 
cept radios  as  gifts  from 
Paren-Teacher  Associations,  civic  organ- 
izations, or  individuals. 

A  teacher-co-ordinator  of  radio  activ- 
ities has  been  appointed  to  work  with 
the  schools,  the  broadcasting  companies 
and  various  agencies,  in  order  to  cor- 
relate all  factors  contributing  to  edu- 
cation by  radio. 

By  means  of  a  radio  chart  which  is 
sent  to  the  schools  weekly,  the  teachers 
are  informed  of  radio  programs  of  edu- 
cational value,  the  day  and  hour  when 
each  program  may  be  heard,  the  con- 
tent of  the  program,  the  subject  and 
grade  level.  Suggestions  are  given  for 
the  use  of  the  program  in  the  classroom. 

Institute  sessions  are  arranged  where 
teachers  and  others  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  radio  in  the  classroom  can 
be  heard.  At  these  sessions  actual  class- 


LOS  room    situations    are    demonstrated    so 

that  teachers  can  see  a  lesson  in  process 
in  which  a  radio  broadcast  is  utilized. 
Broadcasting  companies  have  co-oper- 
ated in  permitting  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  see  actual  educational  broad- 
casts from  the  studios. 

A  teachers'  handbook  for  the  class- 
room use  of  radio  has  been  prepared 
and  sent  to  all  schools  in  the  Los  An- 
geles city  school  district.  In  this  hand- 
book teachers  are  informed  that  radio 
is  now  welcomed  to  full  curricular  sta- 
tus in  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
Methods  are  suggested  and  procedures 
given  for  the  school  use  of  radio.  Stand- 
ards   for    the    selection   of   radio    pro- 


students   at  Hollywood  High   School   tune   in   on   an   educational   broadcast. 


grams,  guidance  for  out-of-school  listen- 
ing, suggestions  for  using  the  radio 
chart  to  best  advantage,  ways  to  pro- 
cure receiving  sets  —  these  and  many 
other  valuable  aids  will  be  found  in  the 
handbook  titled  "Radio  Learning." 

But  the  program  does  not  stop  here. 
Both  students  and  adults  are  listening 
to  the  radio  with  a  purpose.  They  are 
demanding  quality  in  ever-increasing 
measure.  They  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
Ave,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
may  choose  what  we  shall  hear  over  the 
air  waves,  that  radio  stations  must  be 
operated  in  "the  public  interest,  conve- 
nience and  necessity."  And  so  a  greater 
understanding  and  co-operation  is  be- 
ing developed  between  school  folk  and 
those  responsible  for  radio  broadcasts. 


Broadcasts  planned  and  designed  pri- 
marily to  correlate  and  enrich  school 
units  of  instruction  have  been  developed 
and  may  be  heard  regularly  over  local 
stations.  The  broadcasts  include  a  series 
of  folk  and  fairyland  tours  for  young 
children,  news  broadcasts  sepecially  de- 
signed and  edited  for  reception  in  the 
schools,  a  series  of  dramatizations  of 
American  Indian  folklore,  the  story  of 
Los  Angeles  from  its  origin  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  a  series  of  weekly  broad- 
casts on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  radio  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  living  that  it  needs 
no  introduction  or  explanation  to  the 
student.  Through  this 
medium  he  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the 
dramatics  of  living,  and 
his  destiny  is  shaped  for 
good  or  ill.  Is  it  not  of 
tremendous  importance 
that  we  make  an  effort 
to  guide  children  in  hab- 
its of  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  radio 
programs  ? 

Perhaps  no  one  thing 
has  given  greater  mo- 
mentum and  impetus  to 
the  program  of  radio  in 
education  than  has  the 
broadcasting  in  recent 
months  of  the  interna- 
tional crisis.  The  impar- 
tial discussion  of  the  na- 
tional issues  and  special 
events  in  this  and  for- 
eign countries  marks  a 
high  in  broadcasting.  More  than 
this,  it  brings  home  to  students  the  con- 
flict between  dictatorship  and  democ- 
racy, oppression  and  tolerance. 

There  are  many  crucial  issues  in  the 
business  of  making  a  responsible  citi- 
zen, who  lias  learned  not  only  to  live 
with  himself  and  like  it,  but  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  modern  world  about  him. 
In  the  solving  of  these  issues  we  shall 
not  overlook  any  tool  or  device  which 
may  contribute  to  the  process  of 
achievement. 
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Education  of  Children 
of  Seasonal  Workers 

By  HELEN  HEFFERNAN 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  California  School  Su- 
pervisors Association,  San  Joaquin  Valley  Section,  and  the  California  Elementary 
School  Principals  Association,  Central  Section,  called  a  Conference  on  Education 
of  Children  of  Seasonal  Workers  at  Fresno  State  College  December  9-10  to  discuss 
problems  of  the  education  of  seasonal  workers.  The  following  is  abbreviated  from 
the  report  contributed  by  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion and  Rural  Schools,  State  Department  of  Education. 


Xo  problem  looms  larger  on  the  edu- 
cational  horizon  in  California  than  that 
of  the  education  of  children  of  seasonal 
workers.  No  one  knows  exactly  how 
large  the  problem  is  because  of  the 
great  mobility  of  the  workers  in  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  state.  In  the 
period  from  June,  1935,  to  June,  1936, 
the  Resettlement  Administration  re- 
ported that  71,000  migrants  entered  the 
state.  In  April,  1938,  the  Simon  J.  Lu- 
bin  Society  of  California  stated  in  a 
publication  entitled  Their  Blood  Is 
Strong  that  "there  are  now  more  than 
250.000  homeless  migrants  in  the  agri- 
cultural fields  of  California."  A  study 
of  the  educational  problems  in  a  samp- 
ling of  counties  would  indicate  that  at 
a  conservative  estimate  30,000  of  these 
migrants  are  children  of  school  age. 

The  recent  conference  gave  attention 
to  problems  of  providing  labor  for 
crops,  housing  in  labor  camps,  health, 
social  welfare  and  education.  Various 
federal,  state,  and  county  agencies,  as 
well  as  other  interested  organizations 
participated.  The  school  departments 
of  eighteen  counties,  including  Colusa, 
Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Los  Angeles,  Ma- 
dera. Mariposa,  Mereed,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz, 
Shasta,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  and  Ventura 
were  officially  represented. 
Economic  Basis  of  Migratory  Problem 
The  need  of  a  large  amount  of  farm 
labor  in  California  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  problem.  According  to  Dr.  Omer 
Mills,  representing  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  one-third  of  the  large 
scale  farms  of  the  country  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  farm  laborers  work  for 
relatively  few  large  employers  of  labor 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  12  per  cent 
of  the  farms  in  California  employ  78 
per  cent  of  the  labor.  After  the  peak 
of  the  harvest  many  agricultural  labor- 
ers are  out  of  employment.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  September  150,000  agri- 
cultural workers  are  required,  while  in 


January  and  February  only  50,000  are 
needed. 

The  labor  difficulty  arises  out  of  Cali- 
fornia's  peculiar  cropping  pattern. 
Large  numbers  of  laborers  are  required 
for  the  peak  season,  which  means  that 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  be- 
come a  problem  to  government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  health,  social  wel- 
fare and  education  during  many  months 
of  the  year. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  when  crops  are  ready 
to  harvest,  the  growers  are  anxious  to 
have  them  harvested  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  call  for  labor  is  frequently  in  ex- 
cess of  the  need.  In  1937  there  were 
enough  workers  to  harvest  the  cotton; 
this  year  the  cotton  acreage  was  de- 
creased. Weather  conditions  reduced 
the  fruit  crop.  The  result  is  that  in 
1938  there  was  a  surplus  of  40,000 
workers. 

To  correct  the  chaotic  labor  situa- 
tion in  the  state  Dr.  Mills  said  a  plan 
must  be  established  to  route  agricul- 
tural labor  through  government  em- 
ployment service,  and  whatever  surplus 
labor  exists  must  be  drawn  off  and  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  The  excess  number 
of  workers  may  be  assigned  to  various 
conservation  projects. 

Problems  of  Housing  and  Health 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
related  to  migratory  labor  is  that  of 
housing  of  the  workers.  In  California, 
with  4500  labor  camps  and  3500  auto 
camps,  which  serve  as  temporary  shel- 
ter for  many  migratory  families,  there 
are  only  three  supervisors  of  camp  in- 
spection provided  in  the  department. 
In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  per- 
sonnel conditions  have  been  improved 
greatly  in  privately  owned  labor  camps 
through  the  co-operation  of  interested 
growers. 

Dr.  Ellen  Stadtmuller,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  stated  that  rec- 
ords show  that  typhoid  has  flared  up  in 


certain  areas.  In  spite  of  mosquito 
abatement  activities  324  cases  of  the 
most  serious  type  of  malaria  have  been 
reported.  Some  cases  of  small  pox  have 
occurred.  Pellagra,  hitherto  unknown 
in  California,  has  been  reported,  and 
some  alarm  is  felt  concerning  the  possi- 
bility that  soil  contamination  has  taken 
place  leading  to  the  dread  hookworm. 

R.  T.  Neideffer,  representing  Super- 
intendent Lawrence  B.  Chenoweth  of 
Bakersfield,  presented  some  of  the  most 
pressing  health  problems  arising  from 
the  transfer  of  children  of  seasonal  work- 
ers from  rural  to  city  schools:  "Many 
of  these  children  present  health  prob- 
lems because  the  nature  of  their  exist- 
ence requires  their  contact  with  all  sorts 
of  unhealthful  conditions.  This  problem 
reaches  farther.  Children  from  our 
'  stable '  families  are  in  contact  with  pos- 
sible contagion  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

"The  social  habits  and  background 
of  children  of  seasonal  workers  may 
often,  if  not  carefully  supervised,  lower 
or  break  down  the  pupil  morale  of  the 
entire  school.  Examples  of  chewing, 
and  smoking  tobacco  in  lavatories,  and 
sex  conduct  on  the  playground,  to- 
gether with  social  diseases  in  the  ele- 
mentary level,  have  become  evident 
with  the  greater  advent  of  the  children 
of  seasonal  workers." 

Education  of  Children  of  Seasonal 
Workers 

The  school  attendance  and  child  la- 
bor laws  of  the  State  of  California  are 
established  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  children.  These  laws  are  intended 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  children  re- 
gardless of  social  or  economic  status  or 
parental  attitude.  The  future  of  the 
state  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of 
its  citizenry.  It  is  unthinkable  in  the 
interests  of  social  welfare  and  civic 
progress  that  any  group  of  children 
shall  be  deprived  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the '  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education 
has  adhered  consistently  to  a  definite 
policy  in  relation  to  the  education  of 
migratory  children.  It  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus :  Wherever  there  are  chil- 
dren of  sch  ool  age,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  constituted  educational  authori- 
ties to  establish  and  maintain  schools  of 
a  quality  equal  to  that  of  schools  pro- 
vided for  the  permanent  residents  of  the 
community.   In   order   that   this   policy 
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may  be  carried  into  effect,  specific  pro- 
visions have  been  enacted  into  the  laws 
of  the  state. 

But  the  problem  is  more  than  the  en- 
forcement of  laws;  it  is  one  of  devel- 
oping public  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  program  the  law  makes  pos- 
sible. Our  school  superintendents  need 
public  support  in  the  activities  they  are 
empowered  to  undertake  in  behalf  of 
migratory  children.  Meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  these  children  means 
provision  of  proper  school  buildings, 
with  standard  classrooms,  and  proper 
sanitary  facilities.  It  may  mean  provid- 
ing showers  and  bathing  facilities  which 
are  too  frequently  totally  lacking  in  the 
labor  camps.  It  may  mean  providing 
for  a  noonday  meal  of  nourishing  meat, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk.  It  may 
mean  providing  facilities  for  rest.  It 
may  mean  modification  of  the  school 
program  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  immediate  problems  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

Unfortunately  the  school  superin- 
tendent does  not  always  find  the  needed 
support.  If  the  facts  are  to  be  faced 
realistically,  we  must  admit  that  there 
is  frequently  discrimination  against  mi- 
gratory children.  Such  children  and 
their  parents  are  wanted  only  as  a  so- 
lution to  a  labor  problem.  They  are  not 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity life :  the  children  are  not  wanted 
in  the  regular  schools  because  of  con- 
siderations of  cleanliness,  health  or  so- 
cial status:  and  some  socially  myopic 
adults  who  would  decry  long  hours  of 
labor  as  barbarous  for  their  own  chil- 
dren actually  advocate  labor  rather 
than  education  for  the  migratory  child. 

Local  authorities  are  frequently  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  grower,  who 
must  get  his  crop  harvested.  Sometimes 
members  of  local  school  boards  are  em- 
ployers of  migratory  labor  and  cannot 
'view  the  problem  impartially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  child  welfare.  The  wal- 
nut grower  or  the  prune  grower  feels 
his  own  economic  need  far  more  than 
he  feels  the  child's  need  of  education. 
Children  of  migratory  workers  have  no 
protection  except  an  aroused  public  sen- 
timent. Socially-minded  citizens  must 
protect  children  from  ignorance.  Their 
parents  are  too  concerned  with  immedi- 
ate economic  distress  to  take  a  long  view 
of  the  child's  welfare. 

Society  has  a  great  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture of  these  American  children.  The 
personal     injustice     done     each     over- 


worked, undernourished,  poorly  edu- 
cated child  who  lives  in  unwholesome 
labor  camps  will  eventually  bear  fruit. 
The  migrant  child  of  today  will  become 
a  serious  liability  to  the  country  to- 
morrow as  cheap  labor,  as  a  poorly  edu- 
cated citizen,  as  an  abnormal,  unsocial, 
and  unhappy  human  being. 

California  has  developed  an  educa- 
tional program  of  which  it  is  justly 
proud.  But  in  this  age  of  the  trailer, 
the  schools  of  California  are  being  in- 
undated with  a  migration  of  children 
from  states  in  which  educational  op- 
portunity is  below  our  standard.  In 
this  migration  school  administrators  see 
their  carefully  developed  organizations 
disrupted :  teachers  are  bewildered  by 
enormous  enrollments  of  retarded  chil- 
dren ;  the  children  themselves  are  dis- 
tressed as  they  try  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  environments  of  family  insta- 
bility, of  emotional  unrest,  of  economic 
insecurity,  of  sub-standard  living  con- 
ditions which  jeopardize  health  and 
morals. 

Out  of  the  present  situation  arise 
two  inescapable  lines  of  thought:  (1) 
that  education  must  increasingly  be- 
come the  concern  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  order  that  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  afforded 
equal  educational  opportunity:  and  (2) 
that  in  this  emergency,  caused  by 
drought,  dust  storms,  and  economic  dis- 
location, the  federal  government  must 
co-operate  with  the  western  states  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  families  by 
supplying  suitable  housing  and  by  help- 
ing the  state  and  local  communities  to 
meet  educational,  health,  and  social 
welfare  needs.  The  excellent  federal 
labor  camps  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  this  program  must 
be  extended  into  many  other  areas  than 
those  now  served. 

The  racial  composition  of  our  mi- 
grants has  changed.  In  1930  it  was 
largely  Mexican.  Now  it  is  largely  good 
old  American  stock  from  the  drought 
states.  These  migrants  have  arrived 
and  continue  to  arrive  in  cars  of  an- 
cient vintage,  with  home-made  trailers 
attached — and,  they  have  come  to  stay. 
There  is  little  likelihood  that  any  great 
number  will  return  to  their  previous 
honies:  they  will  become  permanent 
residents  in  some  part  of  our  state.  The 
problem  for  us  as  a  state  and  nation 
is  to  find  ways  and  means  to  extend 
economic  security,  education,  health, 
and   social  service  to  them. 


Recommendations 

Clarence  Edwards,  Fresno  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  recommended 
a  state  emergency  fund  to  support 
schools  when  rapid  increases  in  school 
population  render  local  school  finances 
inadequate. 

A  committee,  appointed  to  draft  a 
statement  representing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference,  submitted  the 
following  statement  which  was  approved 
unanimously  as  representing  the  opinion 
of  the  group  assembled : 

I.  Minimum  Acceptable  Standards  for 

Emergency  Schools 

1.  All  children  between  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen  must  be  in  attendance  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law;  2.  A  safe,  sanitary,  and  education- 
ally serviceable  school  plant  should  be  pro- 
vided; 3.  An  adequate  supply  of  pure  water 
must  be  provided;  4.  Transportation  should 
be  provided  for  children  who  reside  more 
than  two  miles  from  a  school  house;  5.  The 
length  of  the  school  day  should  be  the  same 
for  the  emergency  situation  as  it  is  in  the 
regular  day  school  and  should  be  standard 
for  the  whole  district.  Crop  holidays  for 
emergency  schools  should  be  discontinued; 
6.  The  teacher  load  should  not  be  heavier  in 
emergency  schools  than  that  which  is  stand- 
ard in  the  regular  schools  of  the  vicinity,  and 
in  no  case  should  the  teacher  load  exceed 
forty  pupils;  7.  The  course  of  study  should 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  without 
regard  to  the  grade  placement;  8.  Suitable 
tables,  chairs  and  other  school  furniture,  to- 
gether with  adequate  supplies  and  other  ma- 
terials of  instructions  should  be  provided. 
State  approved  emergency  building  plans 
should  provide  for  blackboard  space,  closed 
shelving  and  supply  cupboards.  These  plans 
should  specify  an  adequate  supply  of  toilet 
facilities;  9.  The  regular  services  of  the  coun- 
ty school  library  and  the  entire  supervisory 
staff  of  the  county  school  department  should 
be  furnished. 

II.  Needs  Related  to  the  Emergency 

School  Situation 
1.  California  should  seek  special  federal 
appropriations  for  that  portion  of  school  costs 
which  it  bears  by  reason  of  the  mobility  of 
the  seasonal  workers  who  are  not  regular 
state  residents;  2.  The  state  should  set  up 
an  equalization  fund  for  relief  to  distressed 
districts  which  are  effected  by  large  migration 
of  seasonal  workers  from  other  districts  with- 
in the  state;  3.  Inasmuch  as  the  education 
of  children  cannot  progress  unless  their  basic 
physical  needs  are  met,  adequate  financial 
support  should  be  given  the  present  public 
state  and  county  health,  housing,  and  - 
agencies  so  that  present  laws  can  be  ade- 
quately enforced:  4.  State  camping  privileges 
should  be  regulated  and  confined  to  estab- 
lished areas;  5.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  day  nurseries  and  nursery  school  care  for 
children  below  school  age  whose  parents  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  labor:  6.  Provision 
should  lie  made  to  insure  thai  labor  camp- 
shall  have  reasonable  protection  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies:  7.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  should  make  an  ade- 
quate survey  of  the  migrant  school  popula- 
tion in  California. 
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The  Balance  of  Nature  and 
Human  Relationships 

By  WILLIAM  K.  GORSUCH  AND  FRANCES  S.  THORNTON 
Teachers,  Pleasant  Valley  School 

Pleasant  Valley  School  is  located  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Chico  in 
a  rural  district  of  Butte  County,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Jay  E.  Part- 
ridge. Dr.  Lloyd  G.  Ingles,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Chico  State  College, 
says  of  the  following  unit:  "It  is  indeed  the  best  science  unit  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  public  school,  yet  it  was  directed  by  two  young  teachers  who  had  no  previous 
experience  in  this  new  and  better  kind  of  teaching.  The  unit  illustrates  what  can 
be  done  in  a  rural  school  which  has  a  lot  of  teacher  ingenuity." 


Iii  the  two-teacher  school  in  Butte 
County  where  this  unit  was  developed 
all  school  activity  had  previously  been 
a  matter  of  unrelated  drill  work,  so 
uninteresting  to  the  children  that  disci- 
pline had  become  difficult.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  launch  this  unit  successfully 
in  a  rural  community  where  units  of 
work  and  student  activities  were  un- 
heard of  and  where  any  member  of  the 
animal  kingdom  was  known  only  for 
the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  on  the 
farm.  A  spacious  schoolground  pro- 
vided a  wonderful  place  to  carry  on  an 
activity  program.  The  soil  was  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  and  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  A  small  fishpond  had 
been  built  in  the  front  yard,  but  was  too 
small.  There  was  some  lumber  at  the 
school  and  a  few  scattered  flowers,  all 
of  which  were  used  to  begin  the  work. 
Lumber,  tools,  shrubs,  plants  and  seeds 
were  also  furnished  by  the  pupils  and 
some  interested  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  year's  work  was  begun  with  the 
idea  of  developing  in  the  children  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  forms  of  animal  life 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  nature  which  would  enrich  their 
lives.  After  careful  thought  and  much 
discussion  with  the  children  the  teach- 
ers chose  as  their  unit  material  "The 
Balance  of  Nature  and  Human  Rela- 
tionships." The  whole  school,  from  the 
first  through  the  eighth  grade  was  to 
participate,  and  the  children  were 
grouped  according  to  ability,  each  child 
doing  as  much  work  as  he  could  handle 
successfully. 

It  was  decided,  also,  to  correlate  all 
subjects,  using  material  and  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  unit  as  a  basis  for 
classroom  practice.  In  other  words,  this 
science  unit  was  to  be  a  source  of  inter- 
est and  information  and  to  provide  the 
materials  for  practice  periods  on  the 
necessary  tool  subjects  which  had  been 
dry   and   uninteresting  previously. 


Reference  materials  and  books  were 
furnished  by  the  county  and  the  Chico 
State  College  libraries.  Pamphlets  and 


Mixing  cement  for  the  fish  pond. 

bulletins  were  obtained  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fish  and  Game  at  San  Francisco 
and  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  The  science 
bulletins  put  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  were  used  as  refer- 
ence material.  Other  materials,  such  as 
microscopes,  binoculars,  petri-dishes 
and  bell  jars  were  loaned  by  the  biology 
department  of  the  Chico  State  College. 
Introduction  of  the  Unit 
Since  our  unit  was  "The  Balance  of 
Nature"  we  began  by  discussing  how 
man  and  animals  depend  upon  one  an- 
other. In  the  primary  groups,  this  led 
to  a  discussion  of  homes,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  men  and  animals  to  their  homes 
was  studied  in  all  groups.  We  talked 
about  all  types  of  homes  within  the 
animal  kingdom  and  how  they  are 
maintained  :  homes  under  water,  in  the 
ground,  in  trees,  and  elsewhere. 


The  children  brought  in  large  jars, 
most  of  them  from  one  to  five  gallons 
in  size,  and  learned  how  to  set  up  a 
complete  world  in  a  balanced  aquarium. 
Fish  life  and  habits  were  studied  and 
were  the  topics  of  many  co-operative 
stories  and  charts  for  primary  reading, 
as  well  as  compositions  by  other  groups. 
Words  and  terms  were  selected  and  in- 
corporated in  regular  spelling  lessons. 
Original  poems  were  written  and  set  to 
tunes  composed  by  the  children.  Since 
the  children  had  no  background  in  sci- 
entific training,  a  great  deal  of  refer- 
ence reading  was  necessary  in  the  in- 
termediate and  upper  groups.  This  ref- 
erence work  was  accomplished  during 
silent  reading  periods. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  fish  life  and 
habits  a  trip  was  taken  by  the  pupils 
in  fourth  to  eighth  grades  to  the  Mill 
Creek  salmon  hatchery  and  to  the  Mt. 
Shasta  trout  hatchery.  Here  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  observe  methods  and 
experiments  used  by  the  government  in 
raising  fish  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
the  streams. 

Incidental  Arithmetic 

It  was  decided  next  to  have  a  control 
pond  outside  to  furnish  fish  and  plant 
life  necessary  for  making  indoor  aqua- 
ria. So  the  building  of  a  large  fishpond 
began.  It  was  necessary  here  for  some 
of  the  older  children  to  learn  the  pro- 
portions for  mixing  concrete,  since  the 
children  were  doing  all  this  work  them- 
selves. The  children  could  see  the  nec- 
essity of  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and 
many  problems  were  worked  out  with 
concrete  mixture  as  basis. 

The  fishpond  became  attractive  in  an 
artistic  setting  of  rocks,  hut  it  needed 
flowers  and  shrubs  to  make  it  look  nat- 
ural. This  led  to  the  building  of  a  lath 
house  where  we  could  do  our  own  prop- 
agating of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  to 
be  used  in  beautifying  the  entire 
grounds.  In  constructing  the  lath  house 
the  older  pupils  had  to  have  lessons  in 
measurement,  use  of  board  feet,  and  fig- 
uring amount  and  cost  of  materials. 
Landscaping 

After  completing  the  lath  house  the 
pupils  in  fourth  to  eighth  grades  were 
taken  to  a  local  nursery  where  they  ob- 
served trees,  plants  and  shrubs  during 
different  periods  of  their  growth.  Dem- 
onstrations were  given  by  the  nursery 
man  on  soil  mixtures  for  starting  slips, 
methods  of  transplanting  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  their  proper  care. 
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With  this  information  the  children 
brought  plants  and  shrubs  from  various 
sources,  which  they  used  in  landscap- 
ing the  front  of  the  school  yard  and 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  grounds 
where,  heretofore,  there  had  been  only 
weed  patches.  None  of  this  landscap- 
ing encroached  upon  any  of  the  play- 
ground areas. 

A  friendship  rock  garden  was  set  up 
in  the  front  yard  to  which  people  of 
the  community  and  others  interested  in 
the  school  donated  rocks  aud  plants. 

The  study  of  balance  in  the  home 
brought  us  very  naturally  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foods,  properly  balanced 
and  necessary  for  good  health.  A  vege- 
table garden  was  the  result  of  this  food 
study.  The  children  worked  the  ground 
and  brought  seeds  from  home,  which 
they  planted.  They  were  proud  of  their 
garden  and  gave  it  the  best  of  care.  By 
the  end  of  the  school  term  they  had 
partially  matured  corn,  peas  and  beans. 
Their  young  watermelons  were  doing 
nicely  when  school  closed. 

Balance  in  Bird  Life 
To  show  how  nature  maintains  a  bal- 
ance in  the  homes  of  birds,  the  pupils 
set  up  a  bird  sanctuary  on  one  side  of 
the  spacious  school  yard.  This  was  also 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  bird  habits, 
learning  their  names  and  developing 
and  furthering  the  idea  of  conservation. 
The  children  built  bird  houses  and  set 
them  up  in  a  large,  dead  tree,  which 
they  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  set 
up  bird  feeders  and  built  bird  baths. 
As  an  inducement  for  birds  to  come  to 
the  school  grounds,  shrubs  were  planted 
and  brush  piles  artistically  arranged  to 
provide  cover  and  protection.  In  one 
corner  of  the  yard  the  children  fixed  a 
place  where  they  could  make  and  set 
traps  for  birds.  The  birds  they  caught 
were  banded  and  turned  loose  again. 
The  bands  were  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  numbers  of  the  bands 
were  recorded  as  they  were  put  on  the 
birds.  In  this  way  the  children  learned 
firsthand  and  at  close  range  the  names 
of  the  birds,  their  migratory  habits,  and 
which  ones  were  beneficial-  or  harmful 
to  man's  interests. 

Indian  Lore 
The  locality  in  which  this  school  is 
situated  is  rich  in  Indian  lore,  and  many 
relics  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Because 
of  this,  and  because  so  many  of  the 
children  possessed  some  Indian  blood 
themselves,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 


be  interested  in  the  different  tribes  that 
had  lived  in  that  vicinity,  some  of 
which  still  do,  and  in  the  ways  in  which 
they  maintained  a  balanced  existence 
related  to  other  forms  of  life.  They  set 
up  Indian  displays  in  the  rooms,  using 
artifacts  that  had  been  found  in  the 
caves  and  camping  grounds  near  the 
school.  They  made  a  large  tepee  out- 
side, and  by  using  some  of  the  pestles 
and  mortars  they  brought  to  school, 
they  ground  acorns  to  make  flour,  just 
as  the  Indians  had  done  for  centuries. 
Study  of  Animal  Life 

As  the  animal  life  in  this  region  was 
studied,  many  different  species  of 
snakes,  such  as  gopher,  Boyles  king, 
racer,  western  and  giant  garter  snakes 
were  brought  to  school.  This,  of  course, 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  value 
of  snakes,  where  they  live  and  what 
part  they  play  in  the  balance  of  nature. 
The  children  studied  the  characteris- 
tics of  venomous  snakes  and  learned 
what  to  do  in  case  of  a  rattlesnake  bite. 
Those  who  were  at  first  afraid  lost  their 
fear  of  snakes  and  learned  to  recognize 
the  beneficial  from  the  harmful  species. 

Different  kinds  of  lizards  such  as  the 
blue-bellied  lizard,  alligator  lizard, 
western  skinks,  and  horned  toad  were 
brought  in.  All  of  these  reptiles  were 
kept  in  cages  within  the  classrooms, 
where  they  received  food  and  care  from 
all  pupils  of  all  groups. 

Native  spiders  were  brought  in  to  be 
studied.    Some  of  these  were  the  black 


widow,  tarantula,  daddy  longlegs,  orb 
weavers  and  jumping  spiders.  A  study 
of  these  spiders  showed  that,  due  to 
much  superstitious  belief,  spiders  were 
generally  regarded  as  being  poisonous. 
The  pupils  found  that  only  a  few  sli- 
ders are  harmful.  They  learned  their 
characteristics,  habits  and  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  found. 

A  study  of  the  natural  surroundings 
led  to  the  making  of  rock  and  mineral 
collections.  These  were  indeed  interest- 
ing. The  containers  were  made  from 
boxes  and  scraps  of  boards  and  laths. 
They  were  painted  and  cotton  was 
brought  from  home  on  which  to  set  the 
specimens.  Many  of  the  specimens  used 
were  found  on  the  school  ground,  or  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school.  On  Satur- 
days hikes  were  taken  into  the  hills  to 
collect  more.  Some  of  the  pupils  visited 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  ob- 
tained information  on  the  rocks  and 
minerals  to  be  found  in  Butte  County. 

In  correlating  this  unit  with  social 
studies  comparisons  were  made  between 
countries  and  places  on  the  globe  such 
as  the  Amazon  valley,  a  wet,  hot  land, 
the  Sahara  desert,  a  hot,  dry  land,  Hol- 
land, a  wet,  low  land.  These  compari- 
sons were  made  to  find  out  what  the 
various  existing  balances  are,  how  man 
has  interfered  or  upset  the  balance  of 
nature,  how  he  has  changed  the  balance 
to  suit  his  own  needs,  and  how  the 
forces  of  nature  are  forever  striving  to 
maintain  their  own  balance. 


Building  the  lath  house. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 


AN  ADULT  EDUCATION 
ADVENTURE 

By  Bessie  B.  Silverthorn,  Librarian 
Stanislaus  County  Library,  Modesto 
A  real  adventure  in  adult  education 
is  taking  place  in  the  nation  today  in 
which  California  librarians  are  having 
an  inspiring  part.  Believing  that  libra- 
ries are  rich  mines  of  knowledge  to 
homemakers  but  unquarried  except  by 
the  trained  worker,  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  initiated  a  plan 
in  1935  to  remedy  this  situation  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  on  home  econom- 
ics in  education  through  libraries.  Its 
purpose  was  to  stimulate  the  reading 
of  home  economics  books  by  the  general 
public. 

Two  definite  needs  were  apparent  at 
once.  One  was  a  listing  of  books  on 
home  economics  already  in  libraries, 
with  suggestions  for  the  addition  of 
titles  suitable  for  the  layman.  The 
other  was  a  workable  plan  for  getting 
them  read.  The  association  appointed 
two  leaders  in  the  home  economics  field 
to  work  out  this  problem  as  co-chair- 
men of  this  committee.  Miss  Edna  P. 
Amidon,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  booklist  and  Miss  Har- 
riet G.  Eddy,  state  home  demonstration 
leader,  University  of  California,  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  promotion. 
By  1937  a  booklist  had  been  prepared 
which  librarians  were  enthusiastically 
checking  with  their  collections.  This 
bibliography  was  compiled  from  sug- 
gestions of  teachers,  extension  work- 
ers, and  others  who  work  with  adults. 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Van  Aken  Burns,  then 
president  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  interpreted  the 
range  of  books  which  might  be  included 
in  the  subject  "home  economics."  She 
wrote:  "Home  economics  is  interested 
in  home  and  family  life  which  of  course 
includes  emphasis  on  the  basic  essen- 
tials, food,  clothing  and  shelter.  As  life 
has  grown  more  complex  it  is  evident 
that  homemaking  cannot  end  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  home  and  that  home 
economics  must  train  the  individual 
not  only  for  worthy  home  membership, 
hut  for  participation  in  contemporary 
Life.  It  is  no  longer,  enough  that  the 
homemaker  be  able  to  adjust  to  soeial 


change  in  the  family  and  community  at 
large.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  values 
in  food, 'clothing,  and  shelter;  learning 
to  live  successfully  with  other  people 
is  increasingly  important  if  the  individ- 
ual is  to  have  a  rich  and  worthwhile 
life.  If  home  economics  is  to  make  any 
contribution  to  home  and  family  living 
it  will  need  to  include  subject  matter 
from  many  sources.  If  the  library  com- 
mittee can  help  in  pointing  home  econo- 
mists to  some  of  the  many  books  in  ex- 
istence that  touch  on  some  of  these 
larger  values  of  home  and  family  living, 
it  will  render  a  distinct  service." 

Nine  demonstration  states  had  been 
selected,  and  a  six  point  program  pro- 
posed by  the  promotion  chairman  as 
feasible.  The  points  were :  1.  Listing 
home  economics  books  in  libraries ;  2. 
Securing  their  use  by  home  demonstra- 
tion groups,  women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations ;  3.  Printing  these  lists 
in  newspapers  and  printing  book  re- 
views; 4.  Purchasing  additional  books 
chosen  from  lists  furnished  by  booklist 
committee;  5.  Publicizing  libraries' 
needs  for  better  support ;  6.  Giving  in- 
formation to  schools  and  to  adult 
groups  (in  states  having  county  or  re- 
gional systems,  or  desiring  to  promote 
such  organizations). 

By  1938  thirty-two  state  chairmen 
and  two  territorial  chairmen  had  been 
appointed  by  their  respective  home 
economics  associations.  A  bumper  crop 
of  results  was  reported  by  these  chair- 
men :  255  counties  and  68  cities  had  or- 
ganized, 1010  libraries  and  branches 
were  co-operating,  with  2500  units  re- 
ceiving service.  Organizations  co-oper- 
ating were  women's  clubs,  P.  T.  A.'s, 
farm  groups,  business  and  professional 
clubs,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  church  groups,  and 
fraternal  organizations. 

California  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing one  of  the  co-committee,  Miss  Har- 
riet G.  Eddy,  as  its  state  chairman  also. 
Miss  Eddy  with  Miss  Maude  I.  Murchie, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Home  Making  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Education, 
and  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State  Libra- 
rian, make  up  the  Committee  on  Home 
Economics  in  Education  Through  Li- 
braries, California  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation. California  has  been  one  of 
the  nine  demonstration  states.  The  plan 
for   its   organization   had   included   co- 
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operation  between  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  and  the  county  librarians, 
and  some  method  for  putting  the  plan 
into  operation  in  those  few  counties 
having  neither  home  demonstration 
agents  nor  county  librarians.  The  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  4-H  clubs  was  to 
be  enlisted,  as  well  as  the  Grange, 
Farmers'  Union  and  others  whose  in- 
terests were  rural.  Home  economics 
teachers  and  home  economics  clubs, 
women's  clubs  and  city  librarians  were 
invited  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
project. 

So  hearty  was  the  response  from 
these  various  bodies  that  the  commit- 
tee was  able  to  report  in  May,  1938, 
that  fifty  counties  and  twelve  cities  had 
effected  an  organization  and  through 
772  units  were  giving  service  by  em- 
phasizing home  economics  books.  The 
number  of  units  receiving  service  was 
1038.  As  a  result  libraries  have  reported 
increased  circulation  and  additional 
books  purchased.  The  interest  of  for- 
mer readers  has  been  revived  and  many 
new  readers  have  been  gained. 

Typical  of  the  county  set-ups  is  that 
of  Stanislaus  County,  where  the  county 
committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schreiner,  home  demonstration  agent, 
chairman;  Bessie  Silverthorn,  county 
librarian;  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Bleil,  home 
economics  instructor,  Modesto  High 
School.  An  especially  happy  combina- 
tion for  co-operation  in  widening  the 
reading  of  homemaking  books  is  that 
of  the  county  library  and  the  home  de- 
partments of  the  Farm  Bureau.  The 
county  library,  with  its  numerous  dis- 
tributing points,  its  affiliation  with  the 
California  State  Library,  and  its  privi- 
lege of  interlibrary  loans,  makes  an 
ideal  ally  for  the  well  organized  and 
eager  members  of  the  home  depart- 
ments. 

The  subjects  of  the  homemaking 
books  include :  nutrition,  hygiene,  child 
development,  handicraft  and  needle- 
work, the  house  and  its  decoration, 
good  grooming,  family  relations,  gar- 
dening and  its  sister,  flower  arrange- 
ment, and  many  others.  For  recrea- 
tional reading  there  is  fiction  with  a 
homemaking  application,  travel  and  the 
books  of  never-failing  interest  on  Cali- 
fornia history.  Selecting  these  books 
is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  librarian 
who  wishes  that  the  scientist-author 
wordd  write  more  books  for  the  lay- 
man midway  between  the  erudition  of 
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"The  Family,"  by  Williard  Waller  and 
the  sprightliness  of  "Orchids  on  Your 
Budget,"  by  Marjorie  Hillis.  Lists  of 
these  books  as  sent  to  branches  are 
printed  in  local  newspapers.  Book  re- 
views by  members  of  the  library  staff 
are  published  regularly  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  Monthly. 

In  order  to  bring  books  and  borrow- 
ers into  closer  contact  library  chairmen 
have  been  selected  by  each  home  de- 
partment. These  chairmen  examine  the 
books  at  the  branches  selected  for  their 
use,  and  report  at  their  meetings,  either 
on  the  shipment  as  a  whole,  or  on  one 
particular  book.  Or  they  may  delegate 
members  to  give  reviews  at  these  meet- 
ings. A  library  chairman  may  take  an 
armful  of  books  to  her  meeting  and 
loan  the  books  directly  to  her  fellow 
members  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  to 
the  library  branch.  Many  a  non-reader 
becomes  active  after  browsing  through 
such  a  selection.  Sometimes  the  custo- 
dian of  the  branch  from  which  the 
women  borrow  can  attend  the  meeting 
and  talk  over  books.  Three  of  the  cus- 
todians in  the  Stanislaus  County  Library 
system  are  also  home  department  li- 
brary chairmen,  a  capital  combination. 
In  fact,  one  branch,  closed  for  lack  of 
leadership,  was  re-established  in  the 
home  of  the  library  chairman  in  her 
custodianship. 

As  often  as  it  is  possible  the  county 
librarian  accepts  invitations  to  visit  the 
home  department  meetings  and  review 
books  that  she  feels  should  not  be  over- 
looked. This  personal  contact  is  valu- 
able to  her  as  a  way  of  learning  first- 
hand women's  reading  interest  and 
needs. 

When  summer  comes  the  books  from 
the  county  library  accompany  the  home 
department  women  to  their  summer  en- 
campment, sometimes  to  the  mountains, 
and  sometimes  to  the  beach.  Here  out- 
door books  on  basketry,  games  and 
stunts  are  in  demand  as  well  as  "best 
sellers,"  which  have  had  to  be  passed 
over  during  past  months.  Again  it  is  a 
privilege  for  the  county  librarian  to  at- 
tend this  camp  and  meet  the  members 
and  their  leaders,  county  and  state,  and 
learn  more  of  mutual  aims. 

From  our  neighbor  county  to  the 
south  we  hear  that  the  county  librarian 
in  her  monthly  broadcast  over  the  local 
station  always  reviews  two  or  three  new 
home  economics  books.  In  Merced 
County,  too,  during  Book  Week  several 


custodians  at  branch  libraries  gave 
"Mother's  Teas,"  which  the  county  li- 
brarian attended,  reviewing  not  only 
new  children's  books,  a  feature  of  the 
week,  but  also  some  of  the  books  on 
the  home  department  shelf. 

A  community  flower  show,  held  in 
Fresno  County,  was  the  perfect  oppor- 
tunity for  the  local  custodian  to  ar- 
range a  display  of  books  on  gardening, 
flower  arrangement,  and  home  decora- 
tion. Posters  telling  of  the  branch  li- 
brary in  the  community  were  displayed 
as  well  as  lists  of  books.  Another  cus- 
todian in  one  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, hearing  of  an  expectant  mother 
who  was  not  able  to  come  to  the  library, 
took  her  a  copy  of  Zabriskie's  "Mother 
and  Baby  Care  in  Pictures,"  and  told 
her  of  other  books  for  young  mothers. 
The  many  possibilities  in  the  library 
habit  were  new  to  this  woman  and  her 
husband,  and  they  have  since  become 
steady  patrons,  the  man  finding  helpful 
books  about  his  work  and  the  woman 
about  homemaking. 

The  home  department  meeting  in  the 
home  of  the  owner  of  large  cotton  hold- 
ings in  Madera  County  resulted  in  the 
placing  of  a  permanent  collection  for 
the  use  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community,  and  plans  for  serving  the 
children  of  the  cotton  pickers  during 
the  vacation  period. 

A  story  also  is  told  of  a  woman  who 
shyly  asked  a  county  librarian,  after 
the  other  club  women  had  gone,  for  a 
book  on  "Manners."  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  suddenly  acquired  a  big- 
house.  Her  husband  wanted  her  to  en- 
tertain, and  she  felt  she  did  not  know 
how  and  hoped  that  a  book  might  help 
her.  There  were  several  books  on  hand, 
and  she  went  away  encouraged  to  make 
the  new  environment  a  success. 

Kings  County  has  issued  some  fine 
booklists  for  homemakers,  with  a  valuable 
one  on  leadership,  using  such  headings 
as  "Understanding  and  Handling  Peo- 
ple— Ourselves  Included,"  "Clubs  and 
Club  Work,"  "Speaking  in  Public," 
"Modern  Etiquette."  Still  another  is 
an  annotated  list  of  books  for  a  home 
department  summer  camp. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this 
adventure  in  rural  adult  education  for 
future  chroniclers  to  describe.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  paraphrase  the 
good  gray  poet  and  say,  "I  see  America 
reading. ' ' 


A  New  Series  that 
Creates  a  Real  Desire 
for  Health 
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SAFE  and 

HEALTHY 

LIVING 


ANDRESS 

GOLDBERGER 

DOLCH  -  HALLOGK 


This  new  health  series  for  the 
first  eight  grades  features  an  out- 
standingly complete  safety-educa- 
tion program  in  books  that  are 
unusual  for  their  attractiveness, 
legibility,  and  pupil  appeal. 

Through  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  daily  health  habits, 
and  by  dealing  with  health  as  a 
way  of  living,  the  treatment  is 
practical  throughout.  Each  book 
is  organized  on  the  unit  plan, 
with  subtopics  on  specific  health 
subjects.  Profuse  in  illustrative 
material  —  with  colored  photo- 
graphs and  accurate  anatomical 
drawings. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  Levin  Aynesworth 

Co-operation  with  California  Teachers 

Association 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Cloud  has  informed  me 
that  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association  has 
tentatively  approved  two  amendments 
to  the  tenure  law,  both  of  which  I  have 
considered,  and  they  appeal  to  me  as 
being  quite  proper  and  helpful.  Doubt- 
less other  amendments  will  be  proposed 
and  we  shall  learn  of  their  nature  in 
due  time.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association  to  work  with  our 
association  in  matters  of  legislation. 
There  are  some  amendments  to  the  ten- 
ure law,  with  respect  to  the  removal 
of  incompetent  teachers  that  we  believe 
in  due  season  the  teachers  will  them- 
selves initiate  and  put  through.  We,  as 
an  association,  do  not  have  any  legis- 
lative program  along  that  line.  We 
heartily  welcome  constructive  legisla- 
tive suggestions  from  the  teachers' 
Legislative  Committee  and  trust  that 
our  viewpoint  shall  always  be  consid- 
ered in  these  matters.  Prank  discus- 
sion between  the  two  associations  of  all 
matters  affecting  their  respective  legisla- 
tive programs  must  of  necessity  be  help- 
ful. For  either  group  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose legislation  affecting  the  other, 
without  proper  mutual  consideration 
and  co-operation,  would  be  a  mistaken 
policy.  The  teachers  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done,  legislatively  speaking,  and  we, 
as  an  association,  must  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  that  achievement.  Any 
legislative  program  which  we  shall  offer 
must  be  well  considered  and  must  have 
such  merit  as  shall  enlist  the  support 
of  all  groups  interested  in  the  schools 
of  California. 
Discharge  of  Probationary  Teachers 

There  is  considerahle  feeling  among 
many  boards  of  trustees  and  city 
boards  of  education  that  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  rid  of  teachers  who 
are  not  properly  discharging  their 
duties  the  evil  can  be  met  by  failing  to 
give  probationary  teachers  tenure  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  The  larger 
hoards  are  generally  disregarding  that 
objection    and    granting    tenure    as    a 


matter  of  course.  If  a  teacher  has  made 
good  during  her  probationary  period, 
it  would  seem  to  be  rather  an  unwise 
policy  not  to  grant  her  tenure  automati- 
cally and  give  her  the  benefit  of  her 
fine  record.  Any  other  policy  on  the 
part  of  a  board  may  tend  to  discourage 
the  teacher  and  militate  against  effi- 
cient service.  We  trust  that  all  of  our 
boards  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  matter,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
of  granting  tenure  automatically  to  all 
teachers  at  the  end  of  a  successful  pro- 
bationary period. 


The  California  School  Trustees  Asso- 
ciation is  not  concerned  with  the  re- 
cently announced  "National  Association 
of  Public  School  Boards  and  School 
Board  Members,"  with  headquarters  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  California  School  Trustees 
Association,  together  with  other  state 
associations,  will  participate  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  advisability  of  some  na- 
tional organization,  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland 
next  February.  At  that  time  a  report 
will  be  given  of  an  extensive  study  now 
being  made  by  educators  and  trustees 
interested  in  furthering  educational  de- 
velopment. 


Continuous  Employment  of  Teachers 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  association  to 
encourage  the  continuous  employment 
of  teachers  in  all  schools.  While  it  is 
discretionary  with  the  governing  boards 
and  districts  of  850  or  less  A.  D.  A.  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  teachers 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  teachers  do  the  best 
work  under  a  feeling  of  security  of 
position.  Governing  boards  who  appre- 
ciate that  fact  will  always  strive  to 
keep  efficient,  capable  teachers  as  long 
as  they  will  stay  with  the  district.  If 
governing  boards  will  keep  in  mind 
their  obligations  under  the  Code  of 
Ethics  and  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
in  every  way  possible,  encourage  her 
in  her  work,  and  build  and  sustain 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school  program,  it  will  be  eas- 
ier to  retain  competent  teachers.  It  is 
nearly  always  true  that  there  is  some- 
one in  the  district  who  makes  trouble 
for  a  teacher.  In  such  instance  it  is  a 
major  obligation  of  the  board  to  strive 
to  meet  criticism  and  offset  its  influence. 


so  that  the  children  of  the  district  shall 
have  the  value  of  the  services  of  a  per- 
manent teacher.  Constant  change  in 
teaching  personnel  is  apt  to  reflect  prej- 
udicially upon  the  work  of  the  children. 
We  are  sure  that  all  the  governing 
boards  fully  appreciate  these  matters 
and  will  do  everything  reasonably  with- 
in their  power  to  carry  forward  an 
efficient  school  program  and  continue 
to  employ  the  teaching  personnel  so 
long  as  it  is  efficient  and  capable. 
Services  of  the  Association 
Our  association  is  formed  to  assist 
governing  boards  and  school  districts 
in  solving  their  problems  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  growing  and  progres- 
sive school  system.  If  at  any  time  the 
governing  boards  of  California  feel  in 
need  of  our  services,  we  shall  gladly 
assist  in  any  way  we  can.  If  any  of 
you  have  questions  which  you  desire  to 
submit  to  our  Board  of  Directors,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  and  an- 
swer them  as  best  we  can.  By  submit- 
ting to  us  your  problems,  you  will  man- 
ifest your  interest  in  our  work  and 
enable  us  to  extend  our  services  in  a 
helpful  way.  We  trust  that  in  the  fu- 
ture you  will  submit  your  problems  to 
us  for  our  consideration  and  sugges- 
tions. 


ADVISORY   COMMITTEE   ON 
SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
has  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Bus  Regulations,  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing educational  organizations :  Cali- 
fornia School  Trustees  Association,  De- 
partment of  Superintendents,  Second- 
ary Principals  Association,  Elementary 
Principals  Association,  Congress  of  Pa- 
rents and  Teachers  and  Public  School 
Business  Officials  Association.  It  will 
be  the  function  of  this  committee  to 
study  present  regulations  governing 
pupil  transportation,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  amendment  or 
elimination  of  present  rules  and  the 
need  for  additional  regulations. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  in  Sacramento,  December  17. 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lentz, 
Legal  Advisor,  who  will  continue  to 
serve  with  the  committee.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Bakersfield  on 
February  11,  when  reports  of  com- 
mittees will  be  received  and  legislative 
needs  discussed.    ■= 
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SACRAMENTO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
EXPANSION  PLANS 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  ex- 
pansion plans  for  Sacramento  Junior 
College  to  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000,  financing  to  be  under  a  PWA 
grant  and  a  bond  issue  recently  au- 
thorized. 

Four  buildings  are  to  be  erected :  a 
Home  Economics  Building,  Cafeteria 
and  Store  Building,  Aeronautics  Build- 
ing and  Engineering  Building.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  Home  Economics  Building 
will  be  a  baby  clinic  where  women  stu- 
dents will  be  taught  how  to  care  for 
infants.  Other  facilities  will  include 
food  and  clothing  laboratories  and  a 
model  living  room.  It  is  planned  to 
offer  complete  home-making  courses 
when  the  building  is  completed. 

The  Junior  College  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics will  have  special  shop  buildings 
on  the  campus  where  planes  will  be  as- 
sembled and  dismantled.  All  buildings 
will  be  of  concrete  and  brick  construc- 
tion. 

This  is  the  third  major  campus  ex- 
pansion since  the  Junior  College  was 
dedicated  in  1926,  and  the  new  build- 
ings will  give  Sacramento  one  of  the 
most  complete  Junior  College  campuses 
in  the  country.  Mrs.  Mildred  Bevil  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Hughes  is  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Sacramento. 


HERBERT  HEALY  RETIRES 

The  Spanish  Ballroom  of  the  El  Tejon 
Hotel  in  Bakersfield,  was  taxed  to  ca- 
pacity December  13th  when  four  hun- 
dred co-workers  and  friends  from  every 
part  of  Kern  County  and  other  parts 
of  the  state  gathered  to  pay  honor  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Healy  who  is  retiring  from 
the  position  of  Kern  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  which  he  has  held 
for  several  terms.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  make  the  occasion  informal, 
and  the  fine  co-operation  which  Mr. 
Healy  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  was 
evidenced  by  the  elaborate  decoration, 
favors  and  musical  program  offered,  all 
the  work  of  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Herman  Spindt,  now 
of  the  University  of  California  faculty, 
but  recently  Superintendent  of  Kern 
County  High  School,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Chenoweth,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Bakersfield,  spoke  feelingly  of  their 
years  of  service  with  Mr.  Healy,  and 
complimented  him  upon  the  efficient 
and  economic  manner  in  which  he  has 


maintained  his  office.  Mr.  H.  R.  Olson, 
Principal  of  Delano  Union  High  School, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  J.  Cuthbertson  of  Taft  of- 
ficiated in  a  graceful  presentation  of  a 
beautiful  wrist  watch  to  Mr.  Healy. 

Hilmar  High  School  Addition 
Hilmar  Union  High  School  of  Merced 
County  has  begun  using  its  new  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  Building,  which  was 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $16,000. 
The  building  includes  a  shop  50  feet  by 
80  feet,  classroom,  an  office,  milk  test- 
ing room,  and  other  facilities.  The 
Board  of  Education,  of  which  Mr.  O.  C. 
Anderson  is  president,  is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  building  was  financed 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  is  entirely 
free  of  debt. 


New  Maple  School  at  Shafter 
Formal  dedication  of  the  new  Maple 
school  near  Shafter  (Kern  County)  was 
attended  by  several  hundred  persons 
this  month.  Dedicatory  plans  were  in 
the  hands  of  Principal  Jack  Singer  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Weibe,  Mr.  Aaron  Warken- 
tine  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Shellenberg.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Elam  Anderson,  president  of  Red- 
lands  College,  and  music  was  furnished 
by  students  of  Maple  school  and  other 
adjacent  schools.  Maple  school  is  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing sections  of  California,  and  has  had 
a  continually  increasing  attendance 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  build- 
ing contains  modern  classrooms,  audi- 
torium and  cafeteria,  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000. 

New  Buildings  in  Escondido  Union 
School  District 

The  Escondido  Union  School  District 
has  just  completed  the  construction  of 
three  new  school  buildings,  two  each 
of  nine  classrooms,  with  commensurate 
toilet  facilities,  and  one  auditorium- 
cafeteria  -  domestic  science  unit.  The 
total  cost  of  twenty  classrooms,  kitchen 
facilities  and  auditorium  was  $124,026. 

The  Escondido  plant  now  occupies 
three  contiguous  blocks,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  play- 
grounds, one  almost  entirely  to  build- 
ings and  one  equally  divided  between 
buildings  and  playground  facilities. 

A  public  address  equipment,  modern 
kitchen  equipment  and  semi-activity 
classrooms  make  the  Escondido  Union 
School  one  of  the  most  modern  elemen- 
tary plants  in  the  state. 


The  Amazing 

NEW  DUAL  PURPOSE 

COLOR  MEDIUM 


i'\    ...» »n«  "«M.  »»«" 


Payons  are  an  entirely  new  painting  me- 
dium, an  improved  pressed  crayon  to 
which  properties  peculiar  to  it  alone  have 
been  added. 

Payons  are  excellent  drawing  crayons, 
yet  they  are  completely  and  easily  sol- 
uble in  water.  A  new  technique — crayon 
drawings  changed  instantly  into  water 
color  pictures — is  now  possible  with  Pay- 
ons. For  use  on  paper,  for  fabric  or  for 
new  effects  in  craft  work,  excellent. 

Call  or  Write  for  Sample 

THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO. 

Western  Sales  Office      -:-       309  Rialto   Bldg. 
San   Francisco,  California 


THE   ELEMENTARY 

ENGLISH   REVIEW 

Counselor  and  Friend 

to — 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS 

CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS 

RESEARCH  WORKERS 

The  Elementary  English  Review  is  co- 
operative, non-commercial,  wholly 
professional.  It  offers  only  what  is 
sound,  helpful,  and  progressive. 

Address — 

The  Elementary  English 

Review 

C.  C.  CERTAIN,  Editor 

Box  67,  North  End  Sla.       Detroit,  Michigan 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year 
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EVERY  School  District  Should 

JOIN 

the  California  School  Trustees 

Association 

Memberships  authorized  under  Section  2:1520  School  Code. 
This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  only  state  wide  organization  of  School  Trustees  in  California. 
An  aid  to  school  board  officials  in  the  honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 
Active  Legislative  representation. 

Dues  now  payable  to:      CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional  Bldg.,   Bakersfield,   Calif. 


Survey  of  California  School  Cafeterias 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  present 
school  cafeteria  management  has  been 
issued  by  the  Santa  Ana  city  schools. 
The  survey  shows  that  while  the  ma- 
jority of  school  cafeterias  are  conducted 
by  the  district,  yet  many  other  equally 
effective  means  of  operation  have  been 
developed  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
at  certain  schools.  In  a  few  places  man- 
agement is  by  the  principal,  through 
cooking  departments;  in  others  it  is  by 
the  student  body  under  supervision  of 
the  principal:  in  one  Los  Angeles 
County  high  school  the  cafeteria  is 
leased  to  a  private  party  for  five  per 
cent  of  gross  sales.  Versatility  in  the 
method  of  purchasing  supplies  is  shown 
in  many  instances,  and  approximately 
one  half  of  the  districts  reported  some 
assistance  from  the  Home  Economics 
Department.  Salaries  vary  according 
to  locality  and  the  number  of  persons 
served.  The  entire  study  shows  clearly 
the  important  part  which  cafeterias 
play  in  California  schools,  and  should 
be  of  particular  value  to  districts  plan- 
ning to  give  this  service  to  students. 
*     *     »     *     * 

New  Gymnasium  in  Watsonville 
The  Watsonville  Union  High  School 
is  now  occupying  a  fine  new  gymnasium 
building,  erected  during  the  past  year. 


The  building  and  site  cost  approxi- 
mately $143,000.  The  building  is  rein- 
forced concrete,  while  frame  stucco  has 
been  used  in  the  dressing'  rooms.  It  is 
built  to  accommodate  1300  students. 

Plans  of  the  Board  of  Education  call 
for  the  erection  of  a  music  building  as 
the  next  addition   and   a  request   has 

been  made  for  a  federal  grant. 

#  *     *     #     # 

Salinas  Building  Program 
Superintendent  R.  D.  Case  of  Salinas, 
and  the  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  Mr.  Harry  Xoland,  Mr.  M.  B.  Young 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Murray,  are  completing 
an  extensive  building  program,  which 
has  provided  adequate  housing  for 
every  department  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  junior  college.  No  ef- 
fort has  been  spared  to  make  these 
buildings  convenient  and  modern  in 
every  respect,  and  they  add  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
Salinas  is  a  rapidly  growing  commu- 
nity, and  has  as  well  the  problem  of 
transient  students.  Superintendent 
Case  and  the  Board  of  Education  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  their  building- 
problems  have  been  solved. 

*  *     #     #     # 

Buttonwillow    Playground    Equipment 
A  few  years  ago  the  town  of  Button- 


willow,  in  Kern  County,  was  a  small 
trading  point  for  rather  widely  sepa- 
rated ranchers  and  oil  people.  Today 
it  is  a  thriving  center  with  well  equip- 
ped modern  school  facilities  for  the 
several  hundred  boys  and  girls  whose 
parents  are  helping  to  develop  the  com- 
munity. The  most  recent  addition  has 
been  the  installation  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  approved  play- 
ground equipment  of  modern  safety  de- 
sign. Mr.  P.  A.  Dunf  ord  is  clerk  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  actively  interested 
in  school  development. 

#     #     *     #     # 

Survey  of  High  School  Plant 

The  Kern  County  Union  High  School 
Board  of  Education  at  Bakersfield  has 
authorized  a  complete  survey  of  the 
high  school  and  junior  college  plant  to 
be  made  immediately  by  Dr.  Hart  and 
Dr.  Peterson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Alameda  County  Trustees  will  gather 
at  a  dinner  meeting  on  January  27  at 
the  new  cafeteria  of  the  Washington 
Union  High  School  in  Centerville.  The 
County  Superintendent,  Edgar  E.  Mul- 
ler,  and  Mr.  H.'F.  Harrold,  president 
of  the  Washington  Union  High  School 
Board  of  Education,  will  preside. 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

Liability  of  School  District  for  In- 
jury to  Pupil  Kesulting  from  Operation 
of  Private  Motor  Vehicles  on  School 
Grounds : 

Where  it  appears  from  the  complaint 
filed  by  a  student  of  a  high  school  dis- 
trict and  others,  in  an  action  for  dam- 
ages, that  the  student  was  a  member  of  a 
required  class  in  physical  education  and 
was  proceeding  from  the  gymnasium 
to  the  playgrounds  of  the  school  over 
a  course  which  lay  entirely  within  the 
confines  of  the  premises  of  the  high 
school  under  the  care,  supervision  and 
control  of  the  instructor  of  such  class, 
and  while  so  proceeding  was  struck  by 
a  garbage  truck  being  driven  on  the 
school  grounds  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  district,  its  officers,  agents, 
servants  and  employees,  and  that  neither 
the  district  nor  its  agents,  servants  and 
employees  had  established  any  regulation 
to  prevent  such  accident,  although  aware 
of  the  danger  to  pupils,  the  complaint 
is  good  as  against  a  general  demurrer 
and  special  demurrer  alleging  the  com- 
plaint did  not  state  a  cause  of  action, 
and,  since  the  complaint  alleged  that  the 
plaintiff  had  filed  a  claim  in  accord- 
ance with  and  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  State  of  California  in  said  con- 
nection, as  against  a  special  demurrer 
that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  not 
verified. 

When  the  driver  of  a  privately  owned 
vehicle  is  given  permission  by  the  gov- 
erning board  of  a  school  district  to  drive 
on  school  premises  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  conditions  or  regulations  fixed  by 
the  governing  board  of  the  district,  the 
driver  is  subject  to  special  provisions  of 
the  Vehicle  Code  (section  511  (b)  (1)) 
applying  to  school  premises  and  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Vehicle  Code  re- 
lating to  traffic  on  highways. 

The  right  of  the  governing  board  of 
a  school  district  to  prescribe  conditions 
and  regulations  for  the  entry  of  vehicles 
on  school  premises  exists  independently 
of  Vehicle  Code  section  603,  in  School 
Code  section  6.1.  Vehicle  Code  section 
603  makes  the  provisions  of  the  Vehicle 
Code  relating  to  traffic  on  the  high- 
ways applicable  to  vehicles  permitted 
by  school  authorities  to  enter  on  school 
premises  but  does  not  relieve  a  school 
district  from  liability  if  its  officers  neg- 
ligently fail  to  impose  conditions  and 
regulations  which  an  exercise  of  due 
care  dictates  for  the  safety  of  pupils. 
This  does  not  make  school  districts  in- 


surers of  safety  of  children  on  the  prem- 
ises. The  question  of  whether  there 
has  been  negligence  in  permitting  ve- 
hicles on  school  premises  subject  only 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Vehicle  Code 
relating  to  traffic  on  the  highways  is 
to  be  determined  on  the  facts  of  each 
case.  (Taylor  v.  Oakland  High  School 
District  etc.,  96  C.  D.  462,  superseding 
decision  of  Appellate  Court,  92  C.A.D. 
84  (page  71,  March,  1938,  California 
Schools).) 


APPELLATE  COURT  DECISION 

Compensation  of  Teacher  on 

Leave  of  Absence 

Where,  in  an  action  brought  by  a 
school  district  to  restrain  a  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  from  drawing 
his  warrant  on  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict in  favor  of  a  teacher  of  the  district 
for  salary  which  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  had  under  School 
Code  sections  5.760-5.761  determined 
was  due  said  teacher,  the  complaint  of 
the  district  alleged  that  the  teacher  had 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one 
school  year  but  that  it  did  not  clearly 
appear  that  the  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  study  or 
travel  or  that  a  written  agreement  for 
compensation  to  the  teacher  during 
such  leave  of  absence  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  teacher  and  the  gover- 
ning board,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that 
the  leave  of  absence  was  granted  under 
School  Code  section  5.722.  Nor  could 
it  be  said  that  the  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  under  School  Code  section  5.750, 
since  that  section  presumably  applies 
to  absences  from  duty  for  which  no 
leave  of  absence  has  been  obtained.  In 
the  absence  of  any  contention  that  the 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  under 
School  Code  section  5.721,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  under  School  Code  section 
5.720. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  was  void  be- 
cause a  refusal  to  pay  compensation 
during  a  leave  of  absence  is  not  a  with- 
holding of  salary  under  School  Code 
sections  5.760  and  5.761.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  a  teacher  granted  an 
unqualified  leave  of  absence  from  per- 
forming any  service  for  one  year  can  be 
said  to  be  entitled  to  recompense  by 
way  of  salary.  (Standard  School  Dis- 
trict v.  Healy  et  al.,  93  C.  A.  D.  358, 
—  Pac.  (2d)  — .) 


Purchase  of  Textbooks  by  Governing 
Boards  of  High  School  Districts 
School  Code  sections  6.370  to  6.460 
do  not  require  the  governing  board  of 
a  high  school  district  to  purchase  text- 
books from  the  publishers,  their  agents, 
or  depositories,   exclusively,   and   such 
board  may  purchase  such  books  by  com- 
petitive bidding  under  School  Code  sec- 
tion   6.31,  it   being  the   duty   of  such 
board    to    purchase    such    books    at    a 
price  lower  than  that  fixed  by  the  pub- 
lishers if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  (Chan- 
dler v.  Los  Angeles  City  High  School 
District,  95  C.  A.  D.  45,  —Pac.  (2d)  — .) 
*     *     *     #     # 
W.  P.  A.  Funds  to  Tulare  County 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
allocation  of  some  $7000  in  W.  P.  A. 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  several 
rural  schools  in  Tulare  County. 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE 
OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

(State  Accredited) 

SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN 

SESSION 

Day  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  and 
Art  Education  (teacher  training). 
Evening  classes  in  Pottery,  Freehand 
Drawing,  Life  Drawing,  and  Photog- 
raphy. 

Saturday  morning  classes  in  Water 
Color,  Charcoal,  Figure  Drawing;  also 
special  classes  for  children. 
After-school  classes  for  teachers  start- 
ing Tuesday,  January  31,  Ethel  M. 
Abeel,  Instructor. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Spring  Schedule 

F.  H.  MEYER,  President 

Broadway  at  College  Ave.,  Oakland 

Humboldt  3700 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French    restaurant     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtteb  2980 
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Book  Reviews 

From  Milton  Bradley  Company. 
From  Moccasins  to  Wings,  by  Carolyn 
Sherwin  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  Mar- 
garet Ayer.  Price,  $2.00.  The  develop- 
ment of  American  transportation  is  col- 
orfully presented  through  stories  .  of 
boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  various  pe- 
riods of  the  nation's  history  and  knew 
its  travel  ways,  from  the  Indian  foot- 
path, the  stage,  the  canal  boat,  the  cov- 
ered wagon,  the  pony  express,  the  iron 
horse,  to  the  automobile  and  the  air- 
plane. The  stories  are  interesting  in 
their  own  right,  but  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  some  phase  of  travel  in  each 
one  makes  this  a  book  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  transportation  becomes  a  tale 
of  adventure.  In  addition  to  telling  the 
story  of  transportation  the  book  makes 
clear  the  influence  which  transportation 
facilities  have  had  upon  American  life 
and  customs. 


From  the  American  Crayon  Company, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  Wall  Manual.   Price,  $1.00.   This 
manual  for  picture  study  and  creative 


art  activity  contains  ten  fine  reproduc- 
tions of  well  known  paintings,  each 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  with 
supplementary  material  and  work- 
sheets. There  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  each  artist's  life,  an  outline  for  in- 
tegration with  other  subjects,  such,  as 
geography,  social  studies  and  music, 
and  suggested  projects  for  art  activity. 
Thus  the  study  of  pictures  becomes  the 
motivation  for  creative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  child  rather  than  an  end  in 

itself. 

#     *     #     #     # 

Books  for  Older  Boys  and  Girls 

Selected  by  Wilhelmina  Harper,  Libra- 
rian, Redwood  City  Public  Library 

The  Great  Story.  Harcourt.  $2.00. 
The  story  of  Christ's  life  with  mag- 
nificent reproductions  of  the  most 
famous  Biblical  scenes.  A  book  of 
distinction.  Grades  6-8,  and  High 
School. 

Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte.    Ox- 
ford.  $3.00. 
Beautiful  new  edition  of  a  favorite 
classic,   with   Helen   Sewell   illustra- 
tions.  High  School. 


HOTEL 

OLY 


LUXURY  AT  MODER- 
ATE COST 

is  what  you  can  always 
expect  at  this  fine  new 
I  5-story  fireproof  Hotel. 
Every  room  with  bath 
and  shower,  radio,  ele- 
gantly  furnished. 

Drive  into  our  garage. 
Take  elevator  upstairs. 


Single  $2.00 — $2.50 

Double $3.00 — $3.50 

Twin  Beds   $4.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

230  €DDV 
STPi€€T 


DRIVE  IN  OUR 
GARAGE 


Deep  Silver,  by  Nora  Burglon.  Hough- 
ton. $2.00. 
There  is  a  rare  story  interest  in  this 
account  of  the  adventures  and  cour- 
age of  a  lonely  waif  of  a  Scandina- 
vian fishing  village.  Grades  6-8,  and 
High  School. 

Hello,  the  Boat  !  by  Phyllis  Crawford. 
Holt.  $2.00. 
This  engrossing  narrative  deals  with 
the  experiences  of  a  jovial  family  on 
a  river  boat  journey  in  the  early 
days.  Grades  6-8,  and  High  School. 

Animals  in  Black  and  White,  by  Eric 
F.  Daglish.    Morrow.    $2.50. 
The  work  of  an  eminent  author-artist 
in  one  volume.  "All  nice  people  love 
animals,"  says  he.  Grades  5-8. 

Book  of  Insect  Oddities,  by  Raymond 
'  L.  Ditmars.  Lippineott.  $2.00. 
The  many  illustrations  in  color  add 
to  the  fascination  of  these  stories  of 
strange  insects  of  the  world.  Grades 
7-8,  and  High  School. 

Painted  Saints,  by  Lucy  Embury.  Vi- 
king. $2.00. 
Beautifully  told  story  of  a  French 
boy  adopted  by  a  kindly  priest  and 
of  their  happy  life  together.  Grades 
6-8,  and  High  School. 

The  Porpoise  of  Pirate  Bay,  by  F.  M. 
Howard.    Randam.    $2.00. 
About  the  happy  and  thrilling  life  of 
a  young  porpoise,  lovely  in  the  telling 
as  well  as  format.   Grades  5-8. 

Red  Sky  Over  Rome,  by  Anne  D.  Kyle. 
Houghton.  $2.00. 
The  amazing  experiences  of  a  young 
American  girl  in  Rome  of  long  ago. 
Full  of  incident  and  interest.  Grades 
7-8,  and  High  School. 

Bound  Girl  of  Cobble  Hill,  by  Lois 
Lenski.  Stokes.  $2.00. 
A  prominent  author  tells  a  fine  tale 
of  a  Connecticut  orphan  girl  of  long 
ago  who  was  "bound  out"  to  an  un- 
feeling relative.  Grades  7-8,  and  High 
School. 

The  Scarlet  Oak,  by  Cornelia  Meigs. 
Macmillan.  $2.00. 
Vivid  picture  of  the  time  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  exile  in  America  by  a 
Newberry  Medal  author.  Grades  6-8, 
and  High  School. 

Things  Any  Boy  Can  Do  With  Elec- 
tricity, by  Alfred  Morgan.  Scrib- 
ner.  $2.00. 
One  of  the  most  clearly  written  and 
interesting  books  on  the  subject  of 
electricity.  Grades  6-8,  and  High 
School.  -=■ 
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DESERT 
TREASURE 

A  New  Type 

Remedial  Reader 

By 

HELEN  HEFFERNAN 

IRMAGARDE  RICHARDS 

AND  ALICE  SALISBURY 

18  DRAWINGS— SO   PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRICE,  $1.25 

Delightful  story  of  two  courageous' 
modern  boys  who  have 

Exciting  adventures  with  a  bronco,  an 
airplane  and  a  marvelous  Sandlap- 
per  to 

Solve  the  problems  of  the  Hilyard  fam- 
ily in  the  Great  American  Desert. 

Each  chapter  of  the  story  is  supple- 
mented by  a  chapter  of  factual 
material 

"D  ealistically  depicting  the  unusual  nat- 

■*-^-  ural  phenomena  which  makes  the 

desert 

'TPremendously     attractive    and    interest- 
-*■  ing  to  so  many  people. 


HPeachers    seeking    material    to    use    in 
-*■  classes  of  young  people,  who  need 


R 


emedial   instruction  to   establish   basic 
reading  skills,  will  find 


"p*xercises  for   each   chapter   designed  to 
-*— '         develop    necessary    reading    abili- 
ties in 

A  ccordance    with    the    recommendations 
**■        of  the  36th  Yearbook,  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education. 


pecial  attention  has  been  given  to  sen- 
tence structure  and  vocabulary, 
with  the 


u 


nusual  result  that  while  the  interest 
of  the  book  is  sustained  at  a  ma- 
ture level,  the 

"Deading  difficulty  is  slightly  below  the 
"•"^         fourth  grade  on  a  placement 

"p*  stablished   by   accepted   techniques  for 
'         determining  reading  difficulty. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

609  Mission  Street 
San   Francisco,   California 


Calif 


ornia 


Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair  teacher   retirement  system. 

3.  The   highest   minimum   salary   law   ever   pro- 
vided by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


President 
JOHN  A.  SEXSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts  for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for  junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

i.  Free   textbooks   for   all    public   high    school 

pupils. 
7.  The    highest    certification    qualifications    of 

the   nation,   guaranteeing  to   every  child  in 

the     state     a     well-trained,     well-educated 

teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times  a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which   comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education   in  California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 


By  W.  M 

A  thousand  miles  riding  in  the  rain. 
From  San  Diego  in  sunshine  to  Chicago 
buried  in  one  of  the  heaviest  snowstorms 
of  the  year.  Coco  palms  and  huge  poin- 
settias  on  ten  foot  stems  along  Sixth 
Street  skirting  San  Diego's  famed  Bal- 
boa Park  to  the  bare  corn-stalk  fields  of 
Illinois  carpeted  in  white.  A  thousand 
miles  riding  in  the  rain  through  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Illinois 
into  Chicago.  The  Ozarks  shut  in  by  low- 
hanging  misting  clouds.  Trees  still  cling- 
ing to  their  russet-hued  leaves.  The 
Pacific  blue  and  peaceful.  The  San  Ber- 
nardino Range  looming  over  the  Los 
Angeles  orange-clad  plain  whitened  with 
snow.  Up  the  coast  highway  from  San 
Diego.  Over  the  lagoon  on  a  bluff  at  San 
Onofre  five  acres  of  poinsettias  in  bloom, 
a  red  blotch  against  a  dark  mountain- 
side. Green  grass  after  the  December  and 
early  January  rains  giving  California 
its  famed  winter  lure.  The  orange  groves 
of  Redlands  still  hanging  heavy  with 
fruit.  San  Gorgonio  Pass  and  Mt.  San 
Jacinto  to  the  right  and  down  into  the 
Coachella  Valley,  famed  for  dates  and 
Palm  Springs — rendezvous  of  late  years 
of  those  in  the  headlines. 

Across  the  desert  into  Blythe  and  the 
Colorado  running  its  customary  muddy 
course.  Two  thousand  miles  under  a  blan- 
ket of  cloud.  The  miles  through  Flagstaff 
on  to  Alberquerque  passing  by  pine  for- 
ests covered  with  snow  and  on  to  the 
dryer  regions  of  the  Painted  Desert  and 
the  Red  Cliffs  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers.  In- 
dians in  bright  shawls  holding  up  pot- 
tery for  sale  as  the  motor  cars  whizzed 


CULP 

by.  Half  the  distance  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  in  a  day.  A  thousand  miles  under 
cloud,  a  thousand  miles  in  the  rain  and 
then  snow  in  Illinois  blotting  the  wind- 
shield making  travel  hazardous,  closing 
schools  and  cutting  traffic  to  a  standstill. 
Of  such  are  the  joys  of  crossing  the  con- 
tinent in  the  last  days  of  January,  1939. 
■f      -f      i 

The  meagerness  of  knowledge  of  our 
national  and  world  relations  is  never 
so  evident  as  when  one  crosses  the  conti- 
nent and  tries  to  get  information  out  of 
small  local  newspapers.  When  one  con- 
siders how  few  people  nationally  come 
into  contact  with  the  best  comment  upon 
world  and  national  affairs  one  realizes 
how  we  are  a  people  to  follow  a  leader 
and  put  upon  the  leader's  shoulders  the 
problems  of  solving  our  problems.  The 
radio  of  recent  years  has  become  more 
conscious  of  the  populace  as  a  whole,  but 
the  lethargy  of  great  masses  of  our  voters 
is  never  so  evident  as  when  one  gets  out 
of  the  range  of  influence  of  our  great 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Our  schools 
are  attempting  to  train  a  body  of  socially 
conscious  citizens,  but  there  persists  a 
narrowness  of  outlook  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  those  things  that  have  gone 
before  in  the  history  of  man's  progress. 
A  majority  of  our  high  school  graduates 
have  only  a  course  in  United  States  his- 
tory to  their  credit,  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  sufficient  training  for  present 
day  citizenship  problems. 
i     i     -t 

For  seven  years  Superintendent  M.  C. 
Taylor  of  the  Indio  schools  in  Coachella 


The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany regrets  to  report  a  fire  in 
their  quarters  on  the  morning  of 
February  13.  Shipment  of  orders 
will  be  delayed  for  a  few  days  only. 
Temporary  headquarters  are  at 
509  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Valley,  Riverside  County,  California, 
has  been  in  charge  of  a  growing  school 
system  located  in  one  of  the  nation 's  most 
famed  desert  garden  spots.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  been  working  quietly  developing  a 
school  in  which  the  good  things  of  pro- 
gressive education  have  become  a  reality. 
A  corps  of  twenty-six  teachers  have  de- 
veloped a  desire  for  learning  in  which 
art  and  music  play  their  important  roles. 
Indio,  enrolling  1200  children,  is  a  grow- 
ing school  system  owing  to  the  fact  that 
only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cultivable 
land  of  that  section  has  been  put  into 
use.  The  contract  has  just  been  let  for  a 
forty-three  mile  branch  of  the  All  Amer- 
ican Canal  that  is  to  serve  the  Coachella 
Valley  area.  The  work  on  this  canal  will 
bring  more  children  to  the  valley  along 
with  more  permanent  settlers  as  soon 
as  water  is  available  for  the  untitled 
acreage.  With  this  in  mind  Mr.  Tay- 
lor and  the  school  trustees  are  laying 
up  funds  for  building  additional  rooms 
out  of  current  tax  levies  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  a  bond  issue.  At  present  all 
available  rooms  are  occupied  and  three 
new  teachers  have  been  added  since  the 
first  of  the  school  year.  This  is  the  con- 
dition in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a 
year  ago  a  new  nine-room  classroom  unit 
including  a  library  and  office  suite  was 
first  occupied.  This  new  unit  embodies  in 
its  design  special  features  for  desert  con- 
ditions. The  unit  is  one  story  with  the 
nine  classrooms,  library  and  offices  in  a 
row  facing  an  enclosed  corridor.  This 
corridor  has  been  artistically  finished.  It 
has  arched  ceiling  supports  and  a  battle- 
ship runway  down  the  center  of  the  floor- 
way  with  concrete  on  either  side.  This 
corridor  serves  as  a  cooling  factor  on 
warm  days.  Above  the  corridor's  roof 
are  ventilators  into  each  of  the  class- 
rooms. These  classrooms  have  sloping 
ceilings  with  light  from  the  north 
through  full-paned  north  walls.  Each 
room,  in  addition,  is  equipped  with  in- 
direct lighting.  The  entire  school  has  a 
public    address    system.    The    campus 
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covers  fourteen  acres  and  has  been  en- 
closed lately  by  a  high  wire  fence.  A 
separate  cafeteria  building  has  just  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Koenig  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Cur- 
riculum Department  under  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine M.  Sherer,  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Curriculum  Depart- 
ment. 

i       i       i 

The  eighties  saw  California  beginning 
to  be  a  lure  for  the  people  of  the  eastern 
states,  especially  Southern  California. 
San  Diego  in  the  eighties  expei'ienced  a 
boom  which  caused  the  population  to 
run  up  into  tens  of  thousands,  only  to 
evaporate  in  the  nineties.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railroad  was  open- 
ing up  a  new  territory  in  the  southland 
and  was  encouraging  settlers  to  come 
west.  Practically  all  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia not  in  Spanish  grants  was  home- 
steaded  at  that  time,  and  now  fifty  years 
later  these  same  sites  are  being  occupied 
again.  Subdividing  was  the  rage  and  the 
whole  coastline  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego  was  laid  out  in  city  sites,  sufficient 
to  house  ten  million  people.  Only  now  are 
these  sites  coming  into  real  value. 

North  of  San  Diego  some  thirty-five 
miles  and  fifteen  miles  inland  was  the 
Rancho  Escondido  Rincon  del  Diablo. 
Here  is  a  subdivision,  started  in  the  first 
years  of  the  eighties,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Escondido.  A  town  site  was 
laid  out,  and  acreage  of  the  13,000  acres 
in  the  grant  was  sold  to  settlers.  Oranges, 
lemons  and  grapes  were  the  principal 
plantings  with  other  lands  given  over  to 
grain  crops.  It  has  been  fifty  years  since 
that  time,  and  Escondido  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  citrus  sections  in  South- 
ern California,  being  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  lemons  in  California,  with 
oranges,  avocados,  grapes,  hay  crops  and 
poultry  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the 


economic  life  of  the  community.  Escon- 
dido is  a  small  city  with  nearly  4,000 
inhabitants  and  is  the  center  of  a  trading 
area  of  some  ten  to  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons. Escondido  is  the  closest  center  to 
the  new  huge  observatory  on  the  Palo- 
mar  Mountains,  and  all  who  will  visit 
this  observatory  will  very  likely  pass 
through  Escondido. 

All  this  as  an  introduction  to  the  new 
grammar  school  set-up  in  Escondido,  a 
fitting  climax  after  fifty  years  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  now  the  third  generation  of 
grammar  school  buildings  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Escondido.  The  original  brick 
grammar  school  building  was  torn  down 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  and  the 
school  moved  to  the  new  site.  Now  the 
second  buildings  have  been  removed,  and 
a  new  modern  plant  is  in  use. 

The  new  grammar  school  building 
program  was  carried  out  under  Superin- 
tendent C.  Delmar  Gray,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Escondido  system  for 
the  past  five  years. 

A  bond  issued  was  carried  for  $130,- 
000 ;  $18,000  cash  was  on  hand  saved  out 
of  the  Capital  Outlay  Fund.  A  contract 
was  let  for  the  construction  of  three 
buildings  for  $120,000.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  eighteen  bidders  and  that 
the  time  was  opportune  for  material 
purchases  the  school  buildings  were  com- 
pleted and  entirely  outfitted  from  the 
funds  available.  Construction  was  started 
last  May,  and  the  work  was  completed 
by  November  20. 

The  buildings  are  of  frame  stucco  con- 
struction. Twenty  classrooms  and  an  au- 
ditorium-cafeteria building  were  con- 
structed. The  new  Construction  includes 
two  wings  joining  an  outside  corridor 
that  connects  the  administration  offices 
and  the  auditorium-cafeteria  building. 
The  corridor  is  open  but  roofed  and  runs 
between  the  two  wings  and  the  other 
units.  One  of  the  wings  is  given  over  to 


fifth  and  sixth  grade  classrooms,  and  the 
other  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes.  The  primary  unit  is  across  the 
street  in  a  fine  building  erected  several 
years  ago. 

The  activity  classrooms  have  been  de- 
signed for  modern  education.  In  the  rear 
of  each  room  a  portion  of  the  space  is 
set  off  for  a  cloakroom.  The  rest  of  the 
area  is  given  over  to  a  work  space  with 
basin,  gas  and  electric  outlets.  Under  the 
windows  is  cupboard  space  and  a  bench 
upon  which  the  pupils  may  work.  On  two 
walls  are  blackboards  and  pin  strip 
areas.  Each  room  is  heated  by  an  indiv- 
idual gas  heating  unit.  Each  room  is 
equipped  with  a  public  address  system. 
Floors  are  of  hardwood  maple. 

Three  rooms  are  now  given  for  shop 
work  and  two  for  home  economics  classes. 
The  home  economics  rooms  are  equipped 
with  all  of  the  best  of  the  latest  devices. 
The  cafeteria-auditorium  building  is 
comprised  of  two  parts,  a  kitchen  and 
auditorium.  The  kitchen  has  a  large 
eighteen-burner  range,  big  oven,  mixing 
machine,  potato  peeler,  electric  refriger- 
ator, storeroom  and  cooler.  The  children 
eat  in  the  auditorium,  which  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  650  persons.  The  super- 
intendent's suite  has  been  enlarged  and 
includes  secretary's  office  as  well  as  a 
mimeograph  room.  The  entire  school  has 
been  equipped  with  a  public  address  sys- 
tem with  thirty-five  speakers,  radio  and 
phonograph  and  talkback.  New  equip- 
ment was  purchased  for  three  rooms. 
Separate  rooms  were  made  for  band  and 
chorus  work. 

In  his  work  Superintendent  Gray  is 
assisted  by  thirty-two  teachers  over  the 
970  pupils.  Mrs.  Alice  Guyer  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  primary  school  and  Mr.  Jens 
Hutchins  is  principal  of  the  grammar 
school. 


The  Escondido  Grammar  School 


The  Primary  Unit 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    EDUCATOR 
REPORTS  LIMA  CONFERENCE 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
Bulletin  has  recently  published  a  paper 
of  special  significance  at  this  moment : 
' '  Curriculum  Aspects  of  the  Interameri- 
can  Conference  at  Lima,"  by  Edith  E. 
Pence.  Miss  Pence  has  been  a  teacher  of 


Edith  E.  Pence 


Spanish  and  is  at  present  Director  of 
Curriculum  in  the  San  Francisco  school 
system.  She  attended  the  great  confer- 
ence at  Lima  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin 
America. 

This  group  embarked  for  Lima  from 
New  York  City,  where  Miss  Pence  joined 
them.  They  made  the  trip  to  South 
America  in  the  same  ship  that  carried 
the  official  delegates  to  the  convention 
from  the  United  States  and  from  several 
other  countries.  In  the  preliminary  con- 
ferences and  talks  held  on  shipboard 
opportunity  was  offered  for  personal  con- 
tact with  the  leaders  in  this  great  inter- 
national movement. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  her  pro- 
fessional experiences  Miss  Pence  was 
particularly  qualified  to  grasp  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  conference 
as  it  is  related  to  the  school  curriculum 
of  the  United  States.  San  Francisco  is 
fortunate  in  that  its  schools  will  receive 
as  a  result  of  her  trip  a  fresh  and  direct 
impulse  toward  the  immense  job  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have,  to  a  large  measure,  turned 
over  to  the  schools. 

Miss  Pence  feels  that  the  splendid 
progress  toward  international  under- 
standing achieved  at  Lima  can  bring  sub- 
stantial results  in  the  future  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  followed  up  by  a  program  of 
study  in  our  schools  that  will  include 
the  Spanish  language,  the  geography,  the 
history  and  the  cultural  development  of 
the  Latin  American  republics.  She  be- 


lieves that  this  study  should  not  be  de- 
ferred to  the  upper  grades,  but  should 
increasingly  be  given  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  junior  high  school. 

We  quote  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  that  Miss  Pence  made  in  her  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  of  the  Lima 
Conference. 

"There  are  some  statesmen  who  feel 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  ulti- 
mately hang  upon  the  delicate  thread  of 
successful  co- operation  between  the  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere. 

"The  goal  of  more  substantial  and 
more  enduring  solidarity  between  the 
American  nations,  which  was  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Lima  Conference, 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  statesmen 
alone.  Our  people  as  a  whole  must  know 
their  Latin  American  neighbors  better 
than  they  have  ever  known  them  so  that 
the  lines  of  co-operation  will  be  manifold 
— cultural,  economic,  social,  political. 

"Surveying  political  history  briefly 
— in  establishing  their  independence 
from  their  mother  countries,  the  Latin 
American  countries  became  republics 
and  modeled  their  constitutions  after 
ours.  As  a  guide  in  their  struggle  to  es- 
tablish true  democracies  they  have  looked 
and  still  look  to  the  success  of  our  gov- 
ernment as  a  functioning  democracy. 
There  are  certain  economic  and  educa- 
tional problems  that  must  be  solved  if 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  are  to 
meet  with  ultimate  success  in  establish- 
ing genuine  democracies.  It  will  be  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  our  democracy 
as  a  system  of  government  if  they  do 
succeed.  *  *  *  *  # 

' '  These  few  significant  points  concern- 
ing the  Latin  American  countries  and 
our  relations  with  them  may  serve  to  sug- 
gest the  rich  field  of  study  with  which 
our  schools  must  concern  themselves  if 
there  is  to  be  security  for  our  democracy 
and  for  our  favorable  relations,  economic, 
political  and  cultural,  with  the  countries 
that  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  important 
movement  depends  on  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  that  is  given  to  the 
young  people  in  the  schools  of  all  the 
American   nations." 


NEW    SUPERINTENDENT   IN 
STANISLAUS  COUNTY 

Margaret  L.  Annear  has  been  appoint- 
ed County  Superintendent  of  Stanislaus 
Schools  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Lourien  E.  Elmore,  who 
has  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

Mrs.  Annear,  widow  of  Major  Edgar 
H.  Annear,  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  San  Jose  State  College. 
While  in  Boston  she  made  her  home  with 
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her  uncle,  Dr.  E.  J.  Helms,  founder  of 
the  Good  Will  Industries,  and  at  the 
Good  Will  received  the  social  service'; 
training  which  she  found  useful  as 
County  Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare 
and  School  Attendance  in  Stanislaus. 

She  has  been  connected  with  the 
County  Superintendent's  Office  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  first  as  deputy  to  the 
late  A.  G.  Elmore,  and  later  as  County 
Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare  and  School 
Attendance.  She  has  had  teaching  experi- 
ence in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  holds  both  administrative 
and  supervisorial  credentials. 

Mrs.  Annear  is  a  woman  of  wide  in- 
terests. She  has  traveled  extensively  in 
this  country,  Europe  and  Mexico.  She 
has  taken  part  in  many  worth-while  civic 
and  club  activities,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Modesto  Park  Commission,  a  pres- 
ident of  the  Shakespeare  Club  and  of 
the  Women's  Improvement  Club,  a  re- 
gent of  the  Major  Hugh  Moss  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  at  present  is  a  State  Officer  of  that 
organization.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Stanislaus  Branch  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  and  of 
the  Social  and  Health  Group. 

Mrs.  Annear  has  already  expressed 
her  intention  to  continue  service  to  the 
county  with  the  economy  and  the  preci- 
sion the  position  warrants.  She  has  ap- 
pointed a  Director  of  Guidance,  Miss 
Maxine  DeLappe,  and  plans  to  develop 
visual  education  in  the  county  with  ;i 
full-time   diii elm-  of  that  department. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

By  Gladys  L.  Potter 

The  regional  conference  of  Northern 
California  Elementary  School  Principals 
called  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  conjunction  with  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals  Association  was 
held  in  Colusa  County  January  20.  More 
than  one  hundred  elementary  principals 
from  Alturas  on  the  north  to  Vallejo 
and  Sacramento  on  the  south  attended 
this  interesting  session. 

Demonstrations  of  regular  work  were 
presented  at  the  Arbuckle  and  the  "Wil- 
liams Elementary  schools. 

The  first  year  group  in  the  Arbuckle 
Elementary  School,  under  the  guidance 
of  Miss  Thelma  Wise,  had  built  a  house, 
furnished  and  painted  it.  Pride  of  own- 
ership is  very  apparent  in  the  member- 
ship of  this  group.  A  miniature  post  of- 
fice was  the  work  of  the  second  year 
group  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Freda 
Stolp.  The  third  and  fourth  year  group, 
taught  by  Mrs.  Nina  DeGaa,  have  been 
studying  types  of  people.  On  the  day  of 
the  conference  the  children  were  dis- 
cussing the  Eskimo,  the  Arctic  Circle, 
its  climate,  and  the  activities  of  those 
who  live  in  its  vicinity.  Miss  Florence 
Buck  has  engaged  the  fifth  and  sixth 
year  group  in  a  study  of  Italy. 

Principal  L.  6.  Johnson  is  directing 
the  seventh  and  eighth  year  group  in  a 
study  of  people,  how  they  live,  work  and 
enjoy  themselves.  The  girls  and  boys  of 
this  group  believe  that  Americans  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  other  peoples. 
The  group  is  preparing  a  dramatization 
of  the  making  of  the  Constitution. 

The  grocery  store  which  graces  the 
room  of  Miss  Mary  M.  Scobey's  first 
year  group  in  the  Williams  Elementary 
School  has  done  duty  as  a  playhouse  and 
part  of  an  airport  unit. 

The  second  year  children  in  the  same 
school,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen 
Cangiamila,  have  turned  their  room  into 
a  most  realistic  farmyard.  Pupils  and 
guests  were  served  ice  cream  which  the 
children  had  churned.  It  did  not  stretch 
the  imagination  of  the  guests  too  greatly 
to  believe  that  the  cream  came  directly 
from  the  dairy  right  in  the  room. 

Miss  Marion  Combs  has  guided  her 
group  of  third  grade  pupils  in  a  study  of 
the  community.  Every  activity— scrap- 
books,    a  picture   dictionary,   the   mak- 


ing of  a  moving  picture,  notebooks,  stamp 
collections,  folk  dances,  composition,  dra- 
matization— centers  around  the  study  of 
community  life. 

Miss  Betty  Pratt's  fourth  year  group 
is  studying  Switzerland.  Their  study  of 
Switzerland  has  made  them  amateur 
wood  carvers  and  yodelers !  The  work  of 
the  year  has  been  the  study  of  man 's  ef- 
forts toward  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment of  desert,  jungle,  mountains,  low- 
lands, and  hot  and  cold  climates. 

Transportation  has  been  the  motif  of 
Miss  Marie  MeKenzie's  fifth  year  group. 
These  children  know  about  water  craft 
from  the  crude  dugout  to  the  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Air  transportation,  too,  is  an 
open  book  to  them,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  a  wall  map. 

Rome  and  Modern  Italy  were  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  sixth  year  group 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Virginia 
Comstock.  The  place  of  each  in  the  stream 
of  civilization  from  Egypt  onward  was 
being  traced. 

A  most  convincing  broadcast  was  in 
process  by  the  seventh  year  group  taught 
by  Miss  Esther  Guy.  Each  member  of  the 
class  represented  an  industry,  an  activ- 
ity, or  an  achievement  of  California,  and 
the  announcer  was  truly  cast  to  type. 

Principal  Mitchell's  eighth  year  group 
is  engaged  in  "America's  First  Step 
Toward  Democracy."  The  unit  is  being 
launched  from  the  point  of  view  of  pres- 
ent day  conditions  in  a  world  in  which 
democracy  is  being  challenged. 

Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Potter,  Assistant  Chief, 
Division  of  Elementary  Education,  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education, 
presided  at  the  professional  conference 
following  the  luncheon  session.  The  busi- 
ness meeting  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel 
Baker,  President  of  the  Northern  Sec- 
tion of  the  California  Elementary  School 
Principals  Association. 

The  group  was  privileged  to  hear  Miss 
Iman  Schatzmann,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Geneva,  who  is  making  a 
survey  of  rural  education  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Farm  Foundation  of  Chi- 
cago as  a  basis  for  their  policy  and  ac- 
tion. Miss  Schatzmann  gave  an  account 
of  rural  education  activities  in  Europe 
which  was  most  revealing  and  stimulat- 
ing. She  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
rural  sections  of  California  as  a  part  of 
her  survey  for  the  Farm  Foundation. 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief,  Division 
of    Elementary    Education,    California 


State  Department  of  Education,  led  a 
discussion  based  on  observation  of  many 
phases  of  the  instructional  program. 
*     /     <■ 

On  Saturday,  March  11,  the  Califor- 
nia Elementary  School  Principals  Asso- 
ciation, Southern  Section,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
will  hold  a  conference  at  the  Desert 
School,  Palm  Springs.  Mrs.  Howardine 
Hoffman,  Chino,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Miss  Katherine  Finchy, 
principal  of  the  Desert  School,  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  conference. 
In  the  morning  there  will  be  a  program 
of  classroom  activities  to  be  observed 
by  the  principals.  E.  E.  Smith,  River- 
side County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
will  extend  greetings  to  members. 
lit 

Ruth  Edmands,  Supervisor  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Colusa  County,  was  this  year 
elected  state  president  of  the  California 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  Instruc- 
tion. Mrs.  Edmands  has  been  carrying 
on  a  progressive  program  in  Colusa 
County  since  the  early  organization  of 
rural  supervision.  Miss  Perle  Sanderson, 
at  that  time  Colusa  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Sehools  and  now  General  Super- 
visor in  Sacramento  County,  and  Mrs. 
Edmands  were  among  the  early  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  who  worked 
together  to  reorganize  elementary  schools 
in  line  with  the  modern  program  ad- 
vanced by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs.  Edmands,  after  graduating  from 
San  Francisco  State  College,  continued 
her  studies  along  progressive  lines  at  the 
College  and  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  has  been  active  on  many  com- 
mittees and  chairman  of  the  first  three 
Public  School  Weeks  bulletins  published 
by  the  State  Department.  She  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  northern  super- 
visors who  have  been  studying  problems 
of  rural  schools  for  two  years,  and  who 
have  printed  a  bulletin,  Organization  of 
Learning  Experiences  for  Small  Rural 
Schools.  She  also  helped  prepare  the 
Course  of  Study  in  Science  which  the 
State  Department  published. 

Her  teaching  experiences  include 
teaching  in  a  one-room  school,  principal 
of  a  two-teacher  school,  and  special  work 
in  practically  every  grade  in  the  Colusa 
Elementary  School.  She  began  her  work 
in  rural  supervision  in  1927  and  in  the 
meantime  has  published  magazine  arti- 
cles on  educational  problems  and  has 
done  some  radio  work  in  education. 


Mr.  Jay  D.  Conner  is  serving  this 
year  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
San  Diego  City  Schools  in  addition  to 
continuing  his  responsibilities  as  Di- 
rector of  Elementary  Education,  a  po- 
sition which  he  has  held  since  1930.  Mr. 
Conner  first  joined  the  San  Diego  City 
Schools  in  1922.  He  served  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  vice-principal  and  prin- 
cipal prior  to  coming  into  the  central 
office  in  1930.  Mr.  Conner  received  his 
college  training  at  the  San  Jose  State 
Normal  and  San  Diego  State  College. 
He  received  his  M.  A.  from  Stanford  in 
1930  and  is  now  carrying  on  advanced 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

i  i  i 

Dr.  Ivan  A.  Booker  is  serving  as  Ad- 
ministrative and  Research  Assistant  in 
the  San  Diego  City  Schools  during  the 
present  year.  He  comes  to  the  San 
Diego  staff  on  an  exchange  arrange- 
ment worked  out  with  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  Dr.  Booker's  regular  position  is 
that  of  Assistant  Director  of  the  Re- 
search Division.  Dr.  Booker  is  37  years 
old,  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  acquired 
his  college  training  and  early  school  ex- 
perience in  that  state.  His  graduate 
work  was  done  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  has  had  a  wide  variety  of 
teaching  and  administrative  experience 
in  the  field  of  public  education  and  has 
been  identified  with  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation since  October,  1931. 

1       1       i 

Cecilia  "Cissie"  Loftus,  celebrated 
actress  and  mimic  is  at  the  Curran 
Theater  in  San  Francisco  for  a  one- 
week  engagement  which  began  Monday 
evening,  February  13. 

Miss  Loftus  is  giving  impersonations 
of  such  celebrated  artists  as  Robert  Mor- 
ley  in  a  scene  from  ' '  Oscar  Wilde, ' '  and 
Walter  Huston  in  an  episode  from 
' '  Knickerbocker  Holiday. ' ' 

She  gives  her  impressions  also  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Beatrice  Lillie, 
Fannie  Brice,  Helen  Gahagan,  Noel 
Coward,  Lynn  Fontanne,  Edgar  Bergen 
and  Charlie  McCarthy,  Gertrude  Law- 
rence, Sophie  Tucker,  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Nazimova,  Harry  Lauder,  Libby  Hol- 
man,  Jeanne  Eagels,  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  many  others.  There  will  be  a  cele- 
brated guest  star  at  each  performance 
of  Miss  Loftus  at  the  Curran,  it  is  an- 
nounced. 
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Southern  Pacific  invites  you  to  visit  its  "Roundhouse"  in 
the  Vacationland  Building  at  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  (February  18  to  December  2).  Here  you'll  see 
the  dramatic  story  of  a  great  railroad  and  how  it  operates. 
You'll  find  comfortable  chairs  to  rest  in,  and  trained  men  to 
answer  your  questions  and  help  you  plan  trips  to  other 
places  you  want  to  see. 

Your  children  especially  will  love  the  exquisite  scale 
models  of  the  Daylight,  the  Streamliner  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  famous  Southern  Pacific  trains,  all  in  actual 
operation. 

This  Time,  Try  ihe  Train 
lo  San  Francisco 

Before  you  plan  your  trip  to  the  Fair,  we  urge  you  to  find 
out  how  little  the  train  trip  costs.  You'll  have  a  lot  more  fun 
if  you  let  the  engineer  do  the  driving  for  a  change. 

You  don't  really  need  your  car  in  San  Francisco.  The  city 
is  compact  and  easy  to  get  around  in.  Street  car  and  taxi 
service  is  excellent.  Ferries  take  you  to  Treasure  Island  for 
1(V  —  much  less  than  the  cost  of  driving  there. 

Save  wear  and  tear  on  your  car  and  your  nerves.  This 
time,  try  the  train  to  San  Francisco. 

Southern  Pacific 


What  of  Conservation 
In  Your  School? 

By  HELEN  HEFFERNAN 

Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

California  State  Department  of  Education 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  that  God  gave  the  world  so  many  trees,  for  otherwise  our  lum- 
bermen   might   have   heen   burglars    or  murderers." — This  excerpt  from  a  twelve 
year  old  boy's  essay  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  approach 
to  problems  of  conservation. 


No  area  of  experience  and  no  unit  of 
work  is  more  vital  in  upper  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  than  one  which 
centers  around  the  problem  of  conserva- 
tion. Much  feeble  sentimentality  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
conservation,  but  in  reality  conservation 
is  much  more  a  consideration  of  the  head 
than  of  the  heart.  It  is  vital  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  mankind.  It  is 
man's  way  of  correcting  his  past  errors 
and  of  helping  nature  to  help  him. 
Exploring  the  Conservation  Idea 

Usually,  when  we  consider  conserva- 
tion, some  particular  aspect  is  stressed. 
Interest  is  concentrated  in  one  particular 
place,  as  soil  conservation,  forest  conser- 
vation, or  the  conservation  of  wild  life, 
as  if  each  were  a  separate  consideration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  are  inextricably 
interwoven.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  children  acquire  this  concept 
of  interrelatedness.  All  animals,  birds, 
insects,  fish  and  reptiles  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  plant  life.  No  radical 
change  can  be  made  in  the  plant  or  ani- 
mal life  of  any  region  without  affecting 
the  whole  balance  of  nature.  All  nature 
is  bound  together  in  a  strong  network  of 
interdependence  and  no  part  can  be  dis- 
turbed seriously  without  doing  violence 
to  all. 

It  has  been  customary  to  stress  the 
beauty  of  trees  and  birds  and  flowers, 
but  equal  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  economic  values  of  conservation 
in  maintaining  the  delicate  balance  in 
nature.  The  aim  of  all  conservation  work 
in  the  words  of  Stuart  Chase  is  "  .  .  to 
hold  soil,  water,  wild  life,  cover  crops 
at  par;  to  turn  over  the  land  to  the  on- 
coming generation  in  at  least  as  good 
condition  as  you  found  it.  To  accomplish 
this  .  .  you  must  build  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs, control  swamps,  marshes,  bird 
life;  keep  the  salmon  running;  check 
erosion  .  .  ;  halt  overplowing;  keep  an- 
nual timber  cut  below  annual  growth; 
work  for  diversified  agriculture,  prevent 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  from  leaving 


the  ground  faster  than  they  can  be  re- 
turned by  fertilizer."1 

Soil  Conservation 
Recent  years  have  made  us  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  fact  that  soil  is 
basic  to  all  life  upon  the  earth.  P.  G. 
Cross  points  out  that  each  year  erosion 
robs  our  land  of  63,000,000  tons  of  fer- 
tile soil.  How  important  is  this  ?  He  says : 
"As  the  soil  is,  so  will  the  nation  be.  For 
national  welfare,  for  enduring  prosper- 


U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

A   basin    lister,    an    implement   that   helps 

conserve  water  and  soil.    Discs  in  front  cut 

furrows.    Paddle   wheels   in  the   rear  form 

dams   across  the    furrows. 

ity,  for  economic  independence,  for  social 
security,  soil  is  a  basic  necessity.  The 
equation  is :  Poor  soil  .  .  poor  nation. 
Rich  soil  .  .  rich  nation.  No  soil  .  .  no 
nation."2 

In  1933,  an  aroused  public  opinion 
resulted  in  the  federal  government  or- 
ganizing an  agency,  which  is  now  called 


1  Stuart    Chase,    "Working    With    Nature," 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  XXVII  (February,  1938),  40. 

2  P.  G.  Cross,  "Our  Soil  or  Our  Life."  Coun- 

try Life,  LXXV  (November,  1938),  41. 
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the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  under- 
take the  preservation  of  our  soil  re- 
sources. Enormous  public  interest  has 
at  last  been  stimulated,  but  not  before 
more  than  50,000,000  acres  of  our  agri- 
cultural land  has  been  ruined  by  im- 
proper use. 

California  is  annually  greeting  thou- 
sands of  families  driven  out  of  the  dust 
bowl  area  of  our  country.  These  discour- 
aged folk  epitomize  the  human  wreck- 
age in  the  wake  of  disastrous  wind  and 
water  erosion.  Unspeakable  poverty, 
heavy  indebtedness,  enormous  relief 
costs,  disease,  and  crime  are  the  sequel  of 
erosion  widespread  in  the  Great  Plains 
region  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Canada. 

The  story  of  the  Great  Plains  is  one 
of  man's  prodigality  in  the  use  of  the 
soil.  The  dust  storms  of  1934  and  1936 
can  be  attributed  to  excessive  plowing 
which  destroyed  the  grass  roots  and  in 
time  of  great  drought  exposed  the  top 
soil  of  the  Great  Plains  to  the  erosive 
power  of  the  winds. 

In  tobacco  and  cotton  growing  areas 
of  our  country  depletion  of  soil  resources 
has  brought  the  same  sequel  of  human 
misery,  disease  and  want.  Could  any 
problem  be  more  important  for  young 
people  in  California  than  the  study  of 
the  necessity  of  regular  rotation  with 
soil  building  crops?  It  is  estimated  that 
for  one  bale  of  cotton  raised  in  the 
southern  states  fifty  tons  of  topsoil  are 
washed  away  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  grower  is  paid  less  than  $100  for  a 
product  that  costs  the  nation  fifty  tons 
of  soil!  Can  anything  short  of  national 
catastrophe  result  from  such  prodigal- 
ity? Will  the  soil  conservationist  con- 
tinue to  be  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness or  will  the  native  intelligence  of 
our  people  function  quickly  and  effec- 
tively enough  to  find  a  way  out  ? 

In  many  parts  of  California  programs 
of  research,  education,  and  demonstra- 
tion in  soil  conservation  are  in  progress. 
These  activities  may  well  serve  as  centers 
of  interest  for  groups  of  children  who 
come  from  homes  where  contour  farming, 
strip  cropping,  terracing  and  the  build- 
ing of  check  dams  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  family  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic security  in  the  future.  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  the  conservation 
of  grazing  land  is  becoming  economically 
more  important. 

Forest  Conservation 

Interest  has  been  directed  for  a  much 


longer  time  to  the  conservation  of  our 
forests  than  to  other  national  resources, 
but  in  spite  of  the  intelligent  program  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  how 
few  are  the  stands  of  first-growth  trees 
in  our  country  today ! 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
carries  on  an  educational  campaign  in  re- 
lation to  forestry.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  says:  "In  the  educational  ap- 
proach to  forest  conservation,  which  is 
a  social  problem  of  the  first  water,  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  has  re- 
lied chiefly  upon  the  instinct  of  loyalty 
to  the  community,  good  sportmanship, 
preserving'  wage-earning  assets  of  the 
next  generation. '  '3 

Our  approach  to  the  problem  of  forest 
conservation  has  had  perhaps  too  much 
of  sentiment  and  too  little  of  economic 
understanding  in  it.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  cutting  saw  timber  five  times  as 
fast  as  it  grows  and  cordwood  twice  as 
fast  as  it  grows.  The  Forest  Service  has 
marked  on  the  map  more  than  140,000- 
000  unproductive  acres  that  could  be  re- 
planted to  forest.  Could  any  public  serv- 
ice project  be  of  greater  long-time  eco- 
nomic value  than  this  of  reforestation? 
The  Conservation  of  Wild  Life 

American  game  animals  have  re- 
sponded remarkably  well  to  government 
protection  and  in  some  areas  of  the  West 
the  deer  especially  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  that  their  number  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  wilderness  to  feed  them. 
In  some  places  they  have  actually  become 
troublesome  to  farmers.  Deer  once  ap- 
parently destined  to  go  the  way  of  the 


Christian   Science  Monitor,  Weekly  Maga- 
zine Section,  October  12,  193S. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  CALIFORNIA  CONSERVATION  WEEK 

Honorable  Culbert  L.  Olson,  Governor  of  California,  has  designated  the  week 
of  March  7-14,  1939,  California  Conservation  Week.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Conservation  Council,  California  Conservation  Week  has  for  the  past  four 
years  been  widely  observed  by  the  schools,  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  and  by 
civic  organizations.  The  educational  program  developed  has  stimulated  increased 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  California's  great  natural  resources. 

As  Associate  Chairman  of  the  California  Conservation  Council,  Miss  Helen 
Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education,  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  appeals  to  every  elementary  school  to  direct  attention  to  conservation 
education  not  only  during  Conservation  Week  but  throughout  the  entire  educational 
program. 


buffalo,  the  wild  turkey,  and  the  wild 
pigeon  will  with  reasonable  protection 
live  to  delight  the  heart  of  man,  whether 
that  heart  occupies  the  body  of  a  hunter 
or  a  naturalist. 

A  strong  and  continuous  program  of 
conservation  education  must  go  on  if 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  species  of 
American  wild  life  are  to  be  preserved 
and  restored.  Children  are  always  in- 
terested in  wild  animals.  A  study  of  wild 
life  in  America  would  be  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  children  of  all  ages. 
A  wild  life  map  showing  the  areas  inhab- 
ited by  deer,  raccoons,  opossums,  bighorn 
sheep,  squirrels,  mountain  lions,  coyotes 
and  other  species;  a  study  of  the  habits 
of  each  and  the  laws  related  to  them 
would  be  the  best  possible  insurance  for 
the  preservation  of  our  wild  life. 

Children  must  grow  up  understanding 
how  necessary  it  is  to  restrict  hunting 
privileges.  They  should  learn  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  kill  off  too  many  of  those 
animals  usually  considered  predatory. 
Scientists  have  discovered  that  wild  ani- 
mals are  better  off  when  a  normal  pro- 
portion of  their  natural  enemies  exist. 
Under  such  conditions  the  stock  keeps 


healthy  and  balanced,  but  there  are  still 
those  who  would  ruthlessly  destroy  all 
hawks,  all  mountain  lions  and  coyotes. 

Much  is  being  done  in  our  schools  to 
bring  about  new  attitudes  and  new  un- 
derstandings concerning  wild  life  con- 
servation. Wild  life  management  means 
that  conditions  of  the  environment  are 
arranged  to  permit  the  natural  fecundity 
of  species  to  populate  an  area.  Much 
waste  land  of  little  use  for  other  pur- 
poses could  be  devoted  to  a  wild  life 
crop ;  mauy  forests  could  be  yielding 
much  besides  timber.  Feeding  stations 
may  be  built  for  birds  thus  providing  a 
never-ending  source  of  interest  as  a  suc- 
cession of  bird  visitors  accept  hospitality 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Waste 
bits  of  land  could  be  planted  to  provide 
bird  refuges.  No  enterprise  would  be 
more  feasible  or  more  valuable  for  a 
rural  school  to  undertake. 
Sources  of  Information  for  Teachers 
The  Biological  Survey,4  the  Forest 
Service,5  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service6  of  the  federal  government  all 
recognize  conservation  education  as  one 
of  their  most  important  activities.  Teach- 
ers can  secure  valuable  materials  directly 
from  these  government  organizations. 
The  School's  Place  in  Conservation 
The  realization  that  conservation  is  a 
way  of  intelligent,  planned  living  can  re- 
sult only  from  systematic  education  of 
youth  and  adults  in  the  problem  of  con- 
serving our  natural  inheritance  for  the 
service  and  welfare  of  all.  The  school  as 
the  organized  agency  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  advancement  of  social  welfare 
has  an  inescapable  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing conservation  a  significant  factor  in 
the  curriculum  at  appropriate  levels  of 
maturity.  Alan  Dcvoe  recently  wrote  in 


U.   8.   Soil   Conservation  Service 

Basin  listing  holds  rainfall  on  the  land  until  it  can  soak  into  the  soil. 


•  United  States  Biological  Survey.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Berkeley.  Califor- 
nia. 

•"'  United  States  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  760  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

''•  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Santa  Ana. 
California. 
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The  American  Mercury :  "Let  us  meddle 
a  little  too  stupidly  with  the  soil  and 
with  green  growing  things,  and  we  will 
bring  about  not  Communism  nor  Fas- 
cism nor  any  such  passing  plague,  but  a 
rather  more  important  thing.  "We  will 
bring  about  sure  and  certain  death. '  '7 


7  Alan  Devoe,  "The  Rape  of  a  Continent," 
The  American  Mercury,  XLIV  (May, 
1938),   81-84. 
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Ventura's  Program  For 
Migratory  Children 

By  EDLA  L.  SCHREINER 

Last  month  THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  presented,  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Helen  Heffernan,  some  general  considerations  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  seasonal  workers.  In  this  article  Edla  L.  Schreiner  shows  how  problems 
have  been  handled  in  a  specific  situation.  Miss  Schreiner  is  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  Charge  of  Rural  Education  and  Director  of  Curriculum  in  the  schools 
of  Ventura  County  under  Superintendent  W.  K.  Cobb. 


In  our  county  the  seasonal  labor  which 
affects  the  school  program  is  that  of  the 
workers  in  the  walnut  groves,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  who  are  employed  in 
the  tomato  fields,  all  of  whom  are  Mexi- 
cans. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  for  the  season 
just  closed  shows  that  approximately 
1400  pupils  from  these  families  were  en- 
rolled in  our  schools.  The  same  survey 
shows  that  about  forty-eight  per  cent  of 
these  migratory  pupils  come  from  schools 
within  our  county,  that  their  families 
moved  into  other  districts  than  their 
home  districts  for  the  brief  duration  of 
the  harvest. 

Very  few  of  these  pupils  are  high 
school  students,  as  most  students  over 
sixteen  secure  work  permits.  In  a  few 
instances  children  enrolled  in  high  school 
have  not  accompanied  the  family,  but 
have  remained  at  home  to  continue  in 
school.  Our  program,  therefore,  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  elementary 
grades,  one  through  six,  with  a  scatter- 
ing of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  responsibility 
for  these  pupils  is  assumed  by  the  dis- 
trict ;  only  where  an  emergency  situation 
could  not  be  foreseen  does  the  county  of- 
fice establish  a  school  for  migratory  pu- 
pils. It  has  been  possible  this  season, 
with  one  exception,  to  have  all  classes 
for  migratory  pupils  held  on  the  regu- 
lar school  grounds.  In  a  majority  of 
eases  these  classes  were  held  in  regular 
school  buildings.  Tents  had  to  serve  as 
extra  classrooms  in  two  schools. 

This  arrangement  for  having  migra- 
tory classes  on  the  regular  school 
grounds  has  several  distinct  advantages. 
It  is  easier  to  have  books  and  other  ma- 
terials at  hand.  There  can  be  better  su- 
pervision by  principal  and  supervisors. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  the  regular  school 
set-up,  discipline  problems  are  not  usu- 
ally so  numerous.  Pupils  are  more  likely 
to  feel  that  they  are  in  a  real  school, 
not  a  makeshift,  as  they  have  felt  some- 
times,   when    we    were    obliged    to    use 


warehouses,    storerooms,    ranch    houses, 
garages,  etc. 

Migratory  pupils  enroll  a  few  at  a 
time  as  the  harvest  season  begins  and  at 
first  are  placed  in  the  regular  classes 
when  the  usual  school  program  is  carried 
on.  When  the  enrollment  reaches  more 
than  a  reasonable  teacher  load,  additional 
teachers  are  employed,  and  the  migra- 
tory pupils  are  frequently  separated 
from  the  regular  pupils. 

Length  of  the  School  Day 

School  law  requires  that  children  be  in 
school.  But  employers  and  parents  want 
them  to  assist  in  the  walnut  harvest. 
Schools  have  felt  obliged  to  make  some 
concessions.  With  few  exceptions,  there- 
fore, schools  with  migratory  classes  are 
in  session  a  minimum  day,  beginning 
as  early  as  seven- thirty  or  eight  o'clock. 
This  includes  the  regular  as  well  as  the 
migratory  classes. 

Some  small  schools  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  migratory  pupils  enrolled  is  not 
sufficient  to  require  an  extra  teacher 
solve  their  problem  by  having  migratory 
pupils  come  at  seven-thirty  or  eight 
o'clock  so  that  the  teacher  may  work 
with  them  alone  until  nine  o'clock  when 
regular  pupils  arrive.  Migratory  pupils 
are  then  dismissed  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  before  the  others.  The  length 
of  the  school  day  may  be  minimum  or 
regular,  but  must  be  the  same  for  all 
pupils  enrolled. 

Double  sessions  are  sometimes  held 
because  of  the  lack  of  classrooms;  one 
group  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  in  at- 
tendance in  the  morning,  another  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  organization  of  migratory  schools 
is  usually  that  of  the  regular  school: 
primary  grades  are  placed  with  one 
teacher,  intermediate  with  another,  etc. 
In  a  few  instances,  one  teacher  has  sev- 
eral grades,  a  situation  comparable  to 
that  of  the  one-room  school. 
Grade  Placement 

A  serious  problem  of  the  migratory 
school  is  that  of  grade  placement.  Many 
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children  come  without  transfers  from 
other  schools;  occasionally  there  is  mis- 
representation. A  few  who  are  inclined 
to  indolence  report  that  they  are  in  lower 
grades  so  that  they  can  do  the  work  with 
a  minimum  of  effort;  occasionally  re- 
tarded children,  ashamed  of  being  in 
lower  grades,  try  to  promote  themselves 
a  grade  or  two.  Occasionally  a  mother 
mistakes  the  school  for  a  day  nursery 
and  tries  to  convince  us  that  a  four-year- 
old  is  five  and  a  half. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  and  super- 
visor is  to  place  each  child  where  he  can 
work  best.  Many  of  these  migratory 
children  return  to  the  school  for  several 
seasons  in  succession,  a  fact  which  is  of 
great  advantage  to  a  teacher  in  planning 
a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
group.  This  fact  also  gives  a  child  a  feel- 
ing of  "belonging";  he  is  not  quite  a 
stranger  in  the  situation. 

To  determine  proper  grade  placement 
of  1400  pupils  by  the  administration  of 
standardized  tests  when  these  pupils  are 
with  us  two,  four,  almost  never  more 
than  six  weeks,  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question.  To  do  so  in  any  particular 
group,  the  enrollment  of  which  is  con- 
stantly shifting,  is  also  difficult.  Teachers 
and  supervisors,  therefore,  will  have  to 
depend  upon  informal  tests  and  upon 
their  own  judgment  in  placing  pupils  in 
groups  according  to  their  needs. 
Needs  of  the  Children 

We  should  recognize  first  the  child- 
ren's need  to  be  happy.  They  need  so 
much  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
welcome,  that  there  is  a  place  for  them  in 
the  school.  Frequently  it  is  the  truth  that 
they  are  not  wanted ;  they  soon  sense  this 
and  are  unhappy  and  resentful.  They 
have  the  right  to  happiness  just  as  other 
children  do. 

The  health  problem  is  particularly 
important.  Many  of  the  children  are  not 
properly  nourished  and  are  in  need  of 
more  or  better  food.  Meals  are  often 
hasty  and  inadequate  because  the 
mothers  are  working  in  the  orchards. 
One  school  considered  food  of  sufficient 
importance  to  take  time  during  the  long 
morning  session  to  serve  hot  chocolate, 
soup,  salad,  or  some  other  dish  to  every 
child.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
ranchers  went  down  into  their  own  pock- 
ets to  pay  for  the  food.  The  school  paid 
a  woman  to  prepare  the  food,  and  the 
older  girls  helped  serve  and  wash  dishes. 

Cleanliness  is  also  a  problem.  The  fa- 
cilities are  often  meager  at  the  camps, 


and  even  where  our  schools  have  showers 
the  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  increased  enrollment 
during  the  migratory  season. 

These  children  need  to  feel  that  the 
school  program  is  worth-while ;  what  they 
are  doing  needs  to  be  related  to  their  in- 
terests and  to  their  living.  They  need 
varied  and  rich  experiences  to  make  up 
to  them  for  the  limited  environment 
from  which  they  come. 

They  need  creative  experiences.  This 
need  is  most  frequently  met  through  art, 
which  is  usually  a  part  of  the  social 
studies  program.  They  need  constructive 
enterprises:  they  need  to  build  doll 
houses,  construct  communities;  lay  out 
farms,  perhaps  build  Indian  pueblos; 
they  need  shop  work,  sewing,  gardening. 

They  need  opportunity  for  apprecia- 
tion of  some  of  the  fine  things  in  art  and 
music.  This  is  the  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional program  which  is  probably  ne- 
glected most  frequently.  Because  of  a 
feeling  of  pressure  due  to  a  minimum 
day  many  teachers  overlook  the  value  of 
these  experiences. 

Naturally  the  children  need  the  so- 
called  tool  subjects,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  language  and  number  experi- 
ences. But  in  some  situations  there  is 
danger  that  the  entire  program  will  be- 
come a  formal  one,  confined  to  the  three 
R's.  The  minimum  day,  in  the  minds  of 
many  teachers,  hinders  the  setting  up  of 
an  informal  program  around  some  center 
of  interest.  In  my  estimation  the  in- 
formal program  is  the  answer  to  many 
of  the  problems  of  these  teachers.  Some 
of  the  better  practices  which  I  have  ob- 
served have  proved  that  such  a  program 
is  possible  even  with  large  enrollments. 

One  school  does  not  wait  for  the  close 
of  migratory  season  to  begin  its  work  in 
shop,  cooking,  sewing,  gardening.  Migra- 
tory as  well  as  regular  pupils  enjoy 
these  activities.  At  another  school,  a 
group,  doubtless  inspired  by  the  flower 
gardens  around  the  building  of  the  reg- 
ular school,  planted  and  cared  for  bulbs 
and  plants  around  their  own  building, 
even  though  they  would  not  be  there  to 
see  the  flowers  in  bloom. 

A  group  of  upper  grade  children 
worked  on  a  unit  on  walnuts.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  subject  until  this  time 
had  been  confined  to  harvesting  the 
crop.  As  the  school  was  next  to  a  pack- 
ing house,  arrangements  were  made  to 
visit  it.  The  culture  of  walnuts  was 
studied,  their  histoiy,  distribution  and 


other  areas  of  the  world  which  produced 
them.  Maps  were  made  locating  these 
areas.  Compositions  were  written  on  va- 
rious phases  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
art  experiences  also  grew  out  of  the 
study. 

A  third  grade  teacher  who  had  previ- 
ously felt  that  she  had  to  postpone  her 
unit  of  work  until  she  had  her  own 
group  after  the  close  of  the  migratory 
season  decided  to  plunge  in.  The  result 
was  a  splendid  study  of  Pueblo  Indians 
which  the  teacher  announced  was  the 
best  unit  she  had  ever  had,  though  the 
teaching  load  was  as  high  as  forty-three 
part  of  the  time. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  a  fine,  worth- 
while program  depends  largely  upon  the 
teachers  employed.  It  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure enough  well-trained  teachers.  Some 
schools  have  employed  inexperienced 
girls  who  are  overwhelmed  by  the  prob- 
lems they  have  to  meet.  If  one  of  these 
carries  on  a  successful  program  in  a  mi- 
gratory school,  she  need  never  fear  any 
other  emergency  that  may  arise  in  her 
teaching  experience. 

It  has  been  necessary,  because  of  a 
shortage  of  teachers,  to  employ  some  who 
have  not  been  in  classrooms  for  years. 
Trained  for  formal  teaching,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  the  informal  program  in 
the  duration  of  one  migratory  session. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  inexperi- 
ence and  the  traditional  type  of  train- 
ing is  a  group  of  teachers,  mostly  mar- 
ried women,  who  tend  to  return  to  the 
same  school  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion. Many  of  them  do  not  care  to  be 
employed  regularly,  but  do  like  this  type 
of  teaching.  These  teachers  have  done 
splendid  work. 

The  book  problem  is  an  urgent  one.  If 
we  are  to  have  units  of  work  in  social 
studies,  if  we  are  to  provide  reading  ma- 
terials to  suit  the  reading  level  and  in- 
terest of  each  pupil,  we  need  more  and 
more  supplemental-}'  books :  new,  interest- 
ing books,  not  out-of-date  or  discarded 
ones.  We  also  need  a  larger  supply  of 
the  state  texts. 

There  are  times  when  we  feel  discour- 
aged because  we  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished so  small  a  part  of  what  we  had 
hoped  to,  but  a  backward  glance  over  a 
period  of  years  does  show  that  some 
progress  has  been  made.  We  must  face 
our  problem  squarely  and  continue  our 
efforts  to  provide  migratory  pupils  with 
the  best  possible  educational  advantages. 
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February,  1939 


A  Unit  on 
the  Cafeteria 

HELEN  CANGIAMILA,   Teacher 
RUTH  EDMANDS,  Supervisor 

The    following   unit    was    developed    in    the 

second    grade    of    the    Williams    Elementary 

School  in  Colusa  County,  which  is  under  the 

superintendence  of  Sadie  V.  Ash. 

It  was  the  Christmas  vacation  that 
aroused  the  children's  interest  in  the 
many  foods  incident  to  the  Christmas 
season  and  subsequently  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  generally.  A  visit  to  the  school 
cafeteria  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
pupils.  The  children  became  very  much 
interested  and  wanted  a  cafeteria  in 
the  classroom.  They  had  already  enjoyed 
units  relating  to  farm  life  and  learned 
the  contributions  which  the  farmer  makes 
to  comfortable  living.  They  had  studied 
intensively  units  on  :  farm  animals,  pets, 
farmers'  helpers,  poultry  and  the  dairy. 
Initiation  of  the  Unit 
We  talked  of  our  visit  to  the  cafeteria 
and  spoke  of  the  different  things  the  chil- 
dren had  seen.  We  then  wrote  the  follow- 
ing cooperative  stories : 

Our  Visit  to  the  Cafeteria 
We  went  to  the  cafeteria. 
We  saw  the  stove. 
Mrs.  Piatt  was  cooking  soup. 
It  was   vegetable  soup. 
We  are  going  to  have  it  for  lunch. 
Our  Cafeteria 
We  are  going  to  have  a  cafeteria  in 

our  room. 
We  are  making  a  stove.  We  are  mak- 
ing dishes. 
We  are  making  cupboards. 
We  are  having  a  luncheon  when  it  is 

finished. 
The  stories  were  made  into  charts  and 
printed  on  the  primer  typewriter  as  well. 
Copies  of  the  stories  were  given  to  each 
child  to  be  kept  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook. 
Attractive  covers  were  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

New  words  pertaining  to  the  unit  were 
printed  on  a  chart  and  hung  in  a  con- 
venient place  in  the  room  where  the 
children  could  refer  to  them  when 
needed. 

The  pupils  found  that  they  needed 
committees  for  the  making  and  care  of: 
a  stove,  cupboards,  a  money  stand,  pic- 
tures, trays,  tables,  money,  dishes,  nap- 
kins and  letters  for. the  menu.  A  flash 
card  container  was  to  be  used  for  the 


The  assembly  line  begins,  with  cooks  and  waitresses  in  attendance,  and  patrons  moving 
toward  the  cashier.  The  children  learned  to  select  balanced  meals  for  their  allowances. 


menu  and  changed  every  day.  On  certain 
days  the  committees  reported  to  the  class 
what  had  been  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
solved  in  planning  a  cafeteria  in  the 
room  were :  location,  measurements  for 
size,  source  and  kind  of  building  mate- 
rials and  necessary  tools,  and  appointing 
of  committees  for  various  jobs.  The  chil- 
dren then  wrote: 

Our  Plans 

We  are  working  on  our  cafeteria. 

All  the  committees  are  working  on 
their  plans. 

Everyone  started  this  morning. 

When  it  is  finished  we  will  play  in  it. 
The  children  discussed  habits  of  po- 
liteness to  be  observed  during  the  activ- 
ity period.  Some  of  the  rules  which  they 
made,  and  kept,  were :  1.  Work  quietly. 
2.  Be  co-operative.  3.  Do  not  interfere 
with  other  children's  plans.  4.  Be  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
5.  Keep  the  room  clean.  6.  Put  tools  in 
proper  places. 

Organization  of  the  Program 
Our  Social  Studies  period  came  the 
second  period  in  the  morning,  lasting 
from  10:15  to  11:00.  On  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  the  time  was  devoted 
to  discussions  and  co-operative  story 
writing,  and  the  work  of  the  committees. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  were  the  reg- 
ular constructive  activity  periods,  with 
a  brief  discussion  preceding  each  period. 
Construction  Work 
The  whole  class  discussed  measure- 
ments for  the  framework  of  the  cafeteria. 
They  decided  to  make  it  twelve  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide.  It  was  to  be  at  the 
back  of  the  room  between  the  entrance 


doors  of  the  cloak  room.  The  framework 
was  put  up  by  the  custodian  because  the 
lumber  materials  were  too  heavy  and 
awkward  for  children  of  this  age  to 
manage  alone.  They  planned  the  whole 
thing,  however,  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  they  wanted  it  built.  The 
children  wrote  a  co-operative  story  about 
the  framework: 

The  Framework 
Eddy,  Neal,  Harold,  Arthur  and 
Kenneth  planned  the  measurements 
for  the  framework.  They  used  the 
yardstick.  They  decided  to  make  it 
twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide. 
Mr.  Northey  is  putting  the  frame- 
work up  for  us. 

Review  and  Discussion 
After  each  activity  period  reports  were 
given  by  committee  heads  to  evaluate 
what  had  been  accomplished.  Standards 
set  by  the  children  for  giving  reports 
were :  1.  Stand  up  straight.  2.  Talk  so 
that  all  the  people  in  the  room  will  hear. 

3.  Sentences  should  be  short  but  good. 

4.  Tell  about  one  thing  only. 
Reviews  were  held  of  all  charts,  and 

games  were  played  with  the  new  word 
lists.  Cleanliness  in  the  cafeteria  and 
its  importance  from  a  health  standpoint 
was  discussed.  Topics  which  entered  this 
discussion  of  cleanliness  were:  washing 
and  scalding  of  dishes,  value  of  soap  and 
hot  water,  need  for  a  clean  dish  cloth, 
disposal  of  garbage,  keeping  foods  cov- 
ered, use  of  powders  and  sprays,  and 
keeping  flies  out  of  the  kitchen. 
Creative  Activities 
One  child  drew  a  picture  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  the  other  children  wrote  a 
story  about  it. 
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Our  Bread 
Our  bread  is  made  from  flour.  The 
flour  comes  from  wheat.  The  farmer 
raises  the  wheat,  and  takes  it  to  the 
mill.  After  the  flour  is  made,  the 
baker  can  make  bread,  cakes,  pies 
and  cookies. 

Dramatization  was  introduced  iu  the 
cafeteria.  This  dramatization  was  purely 
free  and  took  the  form  of  discussions 
among  workers  in  the  cafeteria.  Dra- 
matic plays  developed  from  such  inci- 
dents as:  the  manager  discussing  with 
the  cook  foods  for  the  day 's  menu ;  wait- 
resses preparing  food  and  table  for  cus- 
tomers; the  manager  discussing  money 
matters  with  the  cashier;  supervising  of 
cleanliness  by  the  manager. 
The  children  wrote : 

The  Helpers  in  Our  Cafe 
Betty  Louise  is  the  manager.  She 
tells  the  helpers  what  to  do.  Marilyn 
is  the  assistant  manager.  She  buys 
the  food.  Barbara  Anne  and  Doro- 
thea are  the  waitresses.  James  is  the 
cook.    Douglas   is    the   cashier.    He 
takes  in  the  money.  Mary  Lou  has 
charge  of  the  menu. 
One  morning  the  class  made  biscuits 
in  the  cafeteria,  and  the  children  wrote : 

Making  Biscuits 
We  made  biscuits  this  morning.  We 
made  them  out  of  dough.  We  rolled 
the  dough.  We  put  the  tiny  rolls  in 
a  pan.  We  put  them  in  the  oven. 
Everyone  made  a  biscuit.  We  are 
going  to  eat  them  at  lunch  time. 
The  children  learned  to  sing  and  dra- 
matize  Sing   a   Song   of  Sixpence   and 
Song  of  the  Pancakes. 

A  poem,  Mr.  Carrot,  was  written  by 
one  of  the  children  and  read  to  the  class. 
The  children  liked  it  so  much  that  they 
wrote  music  for  it. 

The  stories  Johnny  Cake  and  The  Gin- 
gerbread Boy  were  read  to  the  class.  The 
children  talked  about  having  a  puppet 
show  and  decided  upon  having  The  Gin- 
gerbread Boy.  They  chose  characters  and 
drew  figures  for  the  stick  puppet  show. 
The  dramatization  was  free,  so  it  was  not 
necessary  to  write  dialogue. 

Seatwork 
When  asked,  "What  foods  would  you 
find  in  a  cafeteria?"  the  pupils  suggested 
a  list  of  foods  which  the  teacher  wrote 
on  the  board. 


Seatwork  using  the  words  listed  on 
the  board  was  prepared.  Pupils  selected 
the  italicized  word  from  such  a  list 
as :  1.  We  had  tomato  soup.  2.  We  had 
fruit  salad.  3.  I  like  fried  chicken.  4.  We 
had  m  ilk  to  drink.  Other  seatwork  was  of 
the  Yes-and-No  and  multiple  choice  type. 

The  children  decided  to  price  the  food 
list.  The  following  story  was  written : 

Our  Food  Prices 
We  priced  the  food  this  morning.  We 
have    many    different    foods    and 
prices.   There   is  nothing   over  ten 
cents,  and  nothing  under  two  cents. 
An  arithmetic  game  was  played  with 
the  price  list  on  the  board.  Orders  were 
made  by  different  class  members. 

The  Arithmetic  Game 
Draw  dishes  on  the  board  with  col- 
ored chalk.  Write  a  combination  in 
each  dish.   Pupils   are   to  see  how 
many  dishes  they  can  take  off  the 
shelf  upon  giving  the   correct  an- 
swers to  the  combination. 
The  third  grade  visited  our  room  and 
made  orders  from  our  price  list. 

Culmination  of  the  Unit 

As  a  culmination  to  their  unit  the  chil- 
dren planned  to  have  a  program  along 
with  an  afternoon  luncheon  served  cafe- 
teria style. 

Pupils  scanned  many  readers  to  find 
appropriate  stories  to  read  for  the  cul- 
mination of  the  unit.  Fifteen  poems  of 
many  sources  were  selected,  such  as  the 
following:  Jack  Sprat.  Davie  Davie 
Dumpling,  Patty  Cake,  Pancake  Day. 
Two  of  the  poems  which  the  children 
liked  especially  were : 

A  Glass  of  Milk 
A  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
And  then  good-night  we  must  go  to 
bed. 

The  Peach 
There  was  once  a  peach  on  a  tree, 
The  fairest  you  ever  did  see, 
But  it  ripened  too  fast 
And  fell  down  at  last, 
And  turned  to  a  squash, 
Oh  dear  me ! 
Typewritten  copies  of  the  poems  that 
had  been  read  were  made  and  put  on 
the  bulletin  board.   Each  child  became 
familiar  with  every  poem.  All  the  chil- 
dren recited  these  poems  for  their  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  day  of  the  program  which  was 
the  culmination  of  the  unit  punch  and 


cookies  were  served  cafeteria  style  to  the 
mothers  of  the  children. 
The  program  included : 

1.  An  introduction  telling  about  the 
work  that  had  been  carried  on 
such  as  the  following  (given  by 
one  of  the  pupils)  : 

"For  the  past  six  weeks  we  have 
been  studying  about  the  cafeteria. 
We  have  read  many  stories  and 
poems  about  it.  The  children  will 
report  on  the  activities  carried 
on.  They  are : ' ' 

2.  Reading  of  Chart  Stories. 

3.  Committee  Reports. 

4.  Stories  from  Readers. 

5.  Reading  of  Price  List. 

6.  Reciting  of  Poems. 

7.  Illustrations  of  Pictures. 

The  children  had  selected  many 
rhymes  about  foods.  They  made  illus- 
trations of  these  rhymes  and  held  them 
up  as  they  recited  them. 

General  Outcomes  of  the  Activity 

1.  The  activity  was  closely  related  to 
the  child's  life  to  lead  him  to  carry 
it  through. 

2.  It  was  sufficiently  within  the  range 
of  accomplishment  of  the  learner 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
success. 

3.  It  was  varied  from  the  previous  ac- 
tivity to  permit  the  child's  all- 
around   development. 

4.  It  furnished  opportunities  for  many 
kinds  of  endeavor. 

5.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  so- 
cial contacts. 

Specific  Outcomes 

1.  Habits  of  obtaining  knowledge 
through  reading  and  fixing  the 
idea  that  one  reads  for  needed  in- 
formation. 

2.  Ability  to  apply  that  knowledge: 

3.  Training  in  skills  of  handcraft  and 
art. 

4.  Formed  habits  of  reasoning,  judg- 
ing, evaluating,  using  initiative  and 
abilities  creatively,  working  indiv- 
idually or  in  a  group,  working  for 
a  common  interest. 

5.  Enlargement  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing vocabulary. 

(i.  Ability  to  work  together  and  to  plan 
for  the  genera]  welfare  of  t  lie  group. 

7.  Qualities   of   leadership   developed. 

8.  Habit  of  using  unbudgeted  time 
purposefully. 

9.  Knowledge  of  how  to  use  an  index. 
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STATE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
TO  THE  BLIND 

So  many  librarians,  teachers  and 
others  send  inquiries  to  the  State  Li- 
brary concerning  service  to  the  blind 
that  it  seems  timely  to  present  a  brief 
statement  on  that  subject. 

Furnishing  reading  material  to  the 
blind  of  California  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  activities  of  the  California 
State  Library.  Such  reading  material 
may  be  either  in  the  form  of  embossed 
books  for  those  who  can  read  raised  type, 
or  talking  books  for  those  who  have  talk- 
ing book  machines  in  their  homes. 

The  three  major  types  in  which  em- 
bossed books  appear  at  the  present  time 
are  Moon  type,  Revised  Braille,  and 
Standard  English  Braille.  Moon  type  has 
been  in  use  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  standard  type 
for  those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life, 
due  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
learned  by  people  who  have  read  ink 
print  most  of  their  lives,  and  also  due  to 
the  large  size  of  the  symbols  which  may 
be  understood  by  fingers  which  are  not 
sensitive  enough  to  read  a  dot  system.  Re- 
vised Braille  is  a  system  with  an  alphabet 
formed  by  raised  dots.  It  employs  some 
contractions  and  is  used  by  those  adults 
who  are  not  able  or  who  do  not  care  to 
learn  the  more  highly  contracted  form 
of  Braille  known  as  Standard  English 
Braille.  The  last  mentioned  form  was 
adopted  in  1931  as  the  standard  of  raised 
type  for  all  books  prens-brailled  in  Eng- 
lish speaking  countries.  Consequently 
the  majority  of  the  books  currently  re- 
ceived in  libraries  for  the  blind  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille  (also  known  as 
Braille,  Grade  2). 

Since  1931  the  federal  government  has 
appropriated  $100,000  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  embossed  books  for  the  adult 
blind.  Since  the  perfection  of  the  talk- 
ing book  machine  in  1935  an  additional 
$175,000  per  year  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  financing  of  talking  book  records. 
Embossed  books  and  talking  book  rec- 
ords are  furnished  to  twenty-seven  de- 
pository libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
try, of  which  the  California  State  Li- 
brary is  one. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  books  and  talking  book  records, 
the  government  has  sponsored  a  W.P.A. 


project  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing talking  book  machines  to  be  loaned 
to  blind  adults  not  able  to  buy  the  ma- 
chines offered  at  cost  price  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City.  The  California  State  Library 
has  been  designated  not  only  as  a  deposi- 
tory library  to  receive  all  books  pro- 
vided through  the  Library  of  Congress 
Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  but  also 
as  an  agency  to  distribute  talking  book 
machines.  Blind  people  interested  in 
having  a  machine  should  write  to  the 
State  Library.  Anyone  hearing  of  blind 
adults  interested  in  borrowing  this  ap- 
pliance should  submit  the  names  and 
addresses  of  such  blind  people,  so  that 
the  State  Library  may  deal  directly  with 
the  interested  individuals. 

In  addition  to  books  provided  by  the 
government,  all  of  which  are  printed  at 
the  various  printing  houses  for  the  blind, 
the  Library  has  a  good  collection  of 
books  that  have  been  hand-copied  by  the 
members  of  Red  Cross  classes  for  Braille 
transcribers,  or  by  individuals  working 
independently.  The  hand-copied  books 
help  fill  the  demand  for  a  lighter  type  of 
reading  than  the  press-brailled  books 
and  for  titles  needed  by  students  or 
others  for  special  activities. 

The  State  Library  employs  two  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  They  teach  raised 
types,  typing  and  Braille  writing.  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  146  McAllister  Street, 
San  Francisco,  gives  lessons  regularly 
in  the  Bay  Region  and  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  She  also  prepares  correspond- 
ence lessons  for  those  people  who  cannot 
be  conveniently  visited.  Miss  Catharine 
J.  Morrison,  951  South  Kenmore  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  gives  lessons  in  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity  and  makes  quarterly  trips 
to  San  Diego. 

Books  and  talking  books  for  the  blind 
are  carried  through  the  U.  S.  mail  free, 
and  there  is  no  charge  for  any  of  the 
services  extended  to  the  blind  by  the 
State  Library.  A  small  circular,  re- 
printed from  News  Notes  of  California 
Libraries,  is  sent  to  each  of  the  regular 
borrowers  every  three  months  in  order 
that  they  may  know  what  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  State  Library's  Books  for 
the  Blind  collection  during  the  three- 
month  period. 

The  State  Library  collection  for  the 


blind  now  consists  of  46,678  volumes  of 
raised  type  books  and  1106  containers 
of  talking  book  records.  About  seven 
hundred  talking  book  machines  have 
been  assigned  to  the  State  Library  for 
distribution  and  are  now  being  used  by 
blind  individuals. 

The  fine  use  made  of  the  State  Library 
books  for  the  blind  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  some  incidents  that  have  just  been  re- 
ported. One  of  our  most  constant  readers 
called  to  express  her  appreciation  of  the 
books.  Recently  she  has  given  two  book 
reviews  for  one  of  the  book  sections  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  One  review  was  of  Rawling's 
The  Yearling,  the  other  of  Armstrong's 
Fanny  Kemble.  She  was  able  to  secure 
The  Yearling  in  Braille  before  the  other 
members  of  her  section  could  get  it  in 
ink  print. 

Following  these  reviews  this  same 
young  blind  woman  was  asked  to  con- 
duct and  give  the  paper  for  a  meeting 
of  a  small  poetry  club.  She  chose  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  as  her  subject  and 
thought  that  she  would  employ  a  junior 
college  girl  to  read  to  her.  Imagine  her 
pleasure  in  discovering  that  this  would 
not  be  necessary  as  she  found  at  the  Li- 
brary five  hand-copied  volumes  of  Rob- 
inson's poems.  The  fact  that  this  bor- 
rower can  read  for  herself  the  same 
titles  her  seeing  friends  are  reading  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  her  pleasure  and 
contentment.  The  blind  do  not  want  to  be 
a  group  apart,  and  access  to  a  good  col- 
lection of  books  keeps  them  in  touch 
with  the  seeing  world. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

During  January,  and  for  some  time 
before,  the  State  Library  staff  was  en- 
gaged in  many  activities  connected  with 
the  legislative  session.  Letters  regarding 
State  Library  service  were  sent  to  all 
legislators.  Those  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Legislature  previously  were  re- 
minded of  the  Library's  facilities  and 
invited  to  use  them  again.  New  members 
were  told  of  the  service  in  more  detail. 
The  Handbook  of  Information  for  Legis- 
lators was  compiled  in  December  and  is- 
sued during  the  opening  days  of  the 
session.  Bibliographies  were  made  on 
subjects  of  timely  interest  and  laws  of 
other  states  were  searched  for  points 
helpful  to  legislators  and  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  Bureau,  the  bill-drafting 
agency. 

The  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly are  carefully  read  by  members  of 
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the  State  Library  staff  to  discover  bills 
that  are  introduced  that  concern  libra- 
ries. A  report  of  these  bills  is  made  to 
the  various  libraries  of  the  state  so  that 
they  may  inform  themselves  about  them 
in  the  interim  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  session. 

The  California  Library  Association 
Legislative  Committee  is  responsible  for 
two  bills,  one  for  the  certification  of  li- 
brarians, the  other  an  acceptance  bill 
for  federal  aid  to  libraries,  if  such  aid 
should  be  granted  by  the  Congress  this 
year.  A  copy  of  the  Certification  Bill 
and  full  information  about  it  have  been 
sent  to  all  California  Library  Associa- 
tion members. 

Other  legislative  session  activities  in- 
cluded providing  information  on  special 
events  such  as  inauguration,  inaugural 
balls,  persons  about  whom  memorials 
were  written  and  special  programs  to  be 
given.  Service  was  also  given  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  legislators  and  members  of  their 
staffs. 

The  Library  is  kept  open  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  Legislature,  thus 
affording  Legislators  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  their  personal  interests  as  well 
as  their  legislative  ones.  These  personal 
interests  often  concern  California  his- 
torical subjects  on  which  the  State  Li- 
brary is  well  equipped  to  give  assistance. 
LIBRARY  CIRCULATION 
INCREASES 

Municipal  and  county  library  patrons 
made  use  of  more  than  forty-six  and  one 
quarter  million  books  in  the  fiscal  year 
1937-1938.  This  is  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately one  and  one  half  million  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

The  circulation  gain  in  California's 
two  hundred  public  library  systems  is 
explained  by  an  increase  in  book  budgets 
and  by  the  state's  growing  population. 
Public  library  reports  show  that  for  the 
year  just  closed  232,925  more  books  were 
available  than  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

There  was  a  gain  of  almost  2,000  in  the 
number  of  requests  received  by  the  State 
Library  from  the  public  libraries  for 
books  on  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
local  institutions.  Statistics  for  the  past 
year  reveal  an  unprecedented  growth  in 
library  service. 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ACCREDITED 

The  School  of  Library  Science  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  was 
nationally  accredited  December  28,  1938, 
when  the  Board  of  Education  for  Li- 


brarianship  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation held  its  meeting  in  Chicago. 
The  approval  of  the  Board  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  visit  to  the  Library  School  on 
November  14  and  15  by  Miss  Anita  Hos- 
tetter,  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
Miss  Amy  Winslow  of  the  Baltimore 
Public  Library,  also  a  Board  member. 

The  School  of  Library  Science  is  the 
thirtieth  library  school  to  be  nationally 
accredited.  It  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
its  predecessor,  the  Los  Angeles  Library 
School,  which  was  accredited  for  the 
training  of  librarians.  The  school  was 
discontinued  in  1932,  and  the  alumni  be- 
came a  part  of  the  alumni  group  of  the 
U.  S.  C.  School  of  Library  Science  when 
the  present  school  was  established  in 
1936. 

NEWS  NOTES 

Clara  B.  Dills,  San  Mateo  County, 
Marjorie  H.  Kobler,  San  Diego,  and 
Caroline  S.  Waters,  San  Bernardino, 
have  recently  been  reappointed  for  four 
year  terms  as  county  librarians  in  their 
respective  counties. 

i       1       f 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  li- 
brary building  at  Redwood  City  in  No- 
vember, and  construction  is  now  well 
under  way.  The  building  should  be  fin- 
ished some  time  in  May,  and  Librarian 
Wilhelmina  Harper  and  the  Board  of  Li- 
brary Trustees  have  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion to  pay  them  a  visit  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  June. 

i  i  -t 
Local  committees  have  been  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  June  18- 
24.  Robert  Rea,  Librarian  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library  is  chairman  of 
the  General  Committee.  The  following 
chairmen  have  been  appointed  for  sub- 
committees :  Dr.  Evelyn  Steel  Little,  Li- 
brarian, Mills  College  Library,  State 
and  Local  Hospitality  Committee;  Mar- 
garet Girdner,  Bureau  of  Texts  and  Li- 
braries, San  Francisco  Public  Schools, 
Entertainment,  Visits  and  Tours;  Stella 
Huntington,  Local  Information ;  Frances 
Langpaap,  Public  Library,  Registration 
and  Personnel  Committee;  K.  Dorothy 
Ferguson,  Bank  of  America  Library, 
Publicity  Committee;  Dorothy  Hall, 
Berkeley  Public  Library,  Housing  Com- 
mittee; Laurence  J.  Clarke,  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library,  Equipment  and 
Meeting  Rooms  Committee. 


THE    WORLD    OF    MUSIC 


SONG    PROGRAMS 
FOR  YOUTH 


Beautiful  IVew  Music  for 
the  Junior  High  School 

TREASURE 

A  book  of  over  100  unison  and  part 
songs  for  unchanged  voices.  The  range 
for  each  part — Soprano  I,  Soprano  II, 
and  Alto — is  well  within  the  compass 
of  the  voice  range  of  the  average  pu- 
pil.  $1.24. 

ADVENTURE 

An  unusual  and  interesting  collection 
of  songs  for  unison  and  part  singing — 
for  Soprano,  Alto,  Alto-Tenor,  and  Bari- 
tone. Adventure  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  any  group  that  is  begin- 
ning four-part  singing.    SI. 24. 

DISCOVERY 

A  book  of  unison  and  part  songs  for 
mixed  voices.  It  provides  for  Soprano, 
Alto,  Alto-Tenor,  and  Baritone.  The 
alto-tenor  in  all  part  singing  is  limited 
to  a  range  of  six  notes.  The  baritone 
is  kept  within  an  octave.    §1.24. 

Prices  subject  to  the  usual  discount. 


GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

45  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 
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California  School  Trustees 

Official  Bulletin,  California  School  Trustees  Association 
Edited  by  FLORENCE  C.  PORTER,  Executive  Secretary 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  Levin  Ayneswobth 
The  next  two  or  three  months  will  be 
rather  important  to  the  teachers,  trustees 
and  others  interested  in  public  education 
in  California.  A  large  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
which  will  affect  the  interests  of  all  edu- 
cational groups.  The  California  Teach- 
ers Association  is  making  a  brief  digest 
of  the  proposed  measures  and  is  kindly 
furnishing  copies  to  all  interested  per- 
sons. The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Trustees  Association  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
these  measures  but  intends  to  do  so  at 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Board.  Several 
measures  affecting  tenure  have  been  in- 
troduced. Some  have  also  been  intro- 
duced relating  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  school  trustees.  One  measure  has  been 
introduced  to  make  civil  service  auto- 
matically applicable  to  non-certificated 
school  employees.  This  measure  is  excit- 
ing considerable  interest  among  school 
board  members  and  will  no  doubt  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  educational  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Display  at  the  Fair 
The  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and 
the  California  Teachers  Association  have 
been  granted  small  spaces  for  their  or- 
ganizations in  the  Educational  Building 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo- 
sition. We  are  advised  by  Mr.  Kibby,  in 
charge  thereof,  that  we  may  also  be  given 
a  small  place  appropriate  for  some  state- 
ment concerning  our  Association.  Our 
Secretary  is  arranging  for  a  poster  or 
placard  which  will  call  to  the  attention 
of  those  visiting  the  educational  exhibit 
the   facts    concerning    our   Association. 

BILLS  PROPOSED  AFFECTING 
EDUCATION 

During  the  three  weeks  and  a  half  in 
which  the  53rd  session  of  the  California 
Legislature  convened  in  Sacramento, 
many  bills  affecting  the  educational  pro- 
gram were  introduced.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  these  bills  readily  fall 
into  two  classes  in  the  minds  of  persons 
directly  concerned  with  the  efficient  and 
harmonious  conduct  of  our  public 
schools.  Some  of  the  measures  will  re- 
ceive scant  attention;  others  appear  to 


be  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  to  be 
supported  by  groups  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  education  in  California. 
During  the  recess  it  is  expected  that  As- 
semblymen and  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  all  bills,  and  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  wishes  of 
their  respective  communities,  as  well  as 
with  the  probable  effect  of  the  measures 
if  they  are  enacted  into  law.  The  CSTA 
Legislative  Committee,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  will  continue  to  study  these 
proposals,  and  will  shortly  issue  a  bul- 
letin outlining  measures  upon  which 
action  is  desirable. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  are  of  direct 
interest  and  importance  to  school  trus- 
tees follow. 

SB  145-6-7:  Amending  SC  2.134  to 
regulate  the  method  by  which  an  elemen- 
tary, a  unified,  a  consolidated  or  a 
merged  school  district  may  be  formed, 
stating  territory  which  may  be  included ; 
and  adds  new  sections  relating  to  roads 
adjacent  to  public  schools. 

SB  191 :  A  proposal  providing  for  con- 
tinuous summer  vacation  of  90  days  in 
all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
California,  except  under  certain  cli- 
matic conditions. 

SB  242 :  Sets  up  the  method  by  which 
non-certificated  employees  of  school  dis- 
tricts may  attain  civil  service  status. 

SB  340:  Extends  from  three  to  five 
years  the  period  for  which  continuing 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  by  a  school 
district  for  pupil  transportation. 

SB  261 :  Appropriates  $300,000  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  erection  of  build- 
ings for  San  Francisco  State  College. 

SB  7:  Amends  Sec.  3.748  to  read: 
' '  Upon  receipt  of  a  written  request  from 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil,  the 
principal  or  other  governing  head  of  any 
school  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  excuse  such  pupil  from  at- 
tendance upon  any  course  in  physical 
education. ' ' 

SB  86  :  Relates  to  the  erection  of  dorm- 
itories and  other  buildings  in  State  Col- 
leges. 

SB  89 :  Adds  section  6.53  to  the  School 
Code,  and  provides  that  whenever  a 
board  of  education  has  done  everything 
in  its  power  to  secure  improvements  of 
buildings  and  equipment  and  the  people 


of  the  district  have  refused  to  furnish 
funds  for  necessary  repairs,  the  trustees 
of  the  district  cannot  be  held  personally 
liable  for  any  injuries  which  may  result 
from  defective  school  property. 

AB  293 :  Sets  up  new  sections  in  the 
School  Code  and  provides  that  county 
boards  of  education  shall  be  empowered 
to  elect  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  to  employ  such  necessary 
deputies  and  assistants  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  law. 

AB  311 :  Amends  section  2.879  relating 
to  the  election  of  school  trustees. 

AB  334:  Provides  that  governing 
boards  are  liable  as  such  in  the  name  of 
the  school  district  for  reasonable  medical 
and  hospitalization  expenses  caused  by 
an  injury  to  a  pupil  on  the  school  ground 
on  a  day  in  which  the  school  is  in  session, 
if  the  pupil  injured  is  a  pupil  of  the 
school  in  which  the  injury  occurs. 

AB  355 :  Amends  sections  of  the  School 
Code  relating  to  permanent  employees 
of  school  districts.  If  passed,  teachers  in 
districts  having  an  ADA  of  2,000  would 
become  permanent  after  serving  the  re- 
quired three  year  probationary  period. 
The  present  requirement  is  in  schools 
with  850  ADA. 

AB  367 :  An  act  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  state  by  provision  for  adequate 
means  for  community  recreation ;  to  per- 
mit the  public  schools  of  the  state  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  programs  of  com- 
munity recreation;  etc. 

AB  70 :  An  act  to  amend  section  1.91  of 
the  School  Code  relating  to  school  buses, 
and  providing  certain  regulations  con- 
cerning the  time  in  which  rules  may  be 
made  for  changes  in  transportation 
equipment. 

SCA  13:  Amendment  proposed  by 
county  superintendents  and  sets  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  county  superin- 
tendents. Other  provisions  included. 

AB  262:  Adds  section  5.421  to  the 
School  Code,  to  read,  ' '  The  political,  re- 
ligious or  economic  beliefs  of  applicants 
for  positions  requiring  certification  qual- 
ifications shall  not  be  inquired  into  or 
considered  by  any  member  of  a  govern- 
ing board  of  a  school  district." 

AB  588 :  Adds  a  new  paragraph  5.721 
of  the  School  Code  which  reads,  "A 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  pregnancy 
and  childbirth  may  be  granted  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  employing  dis- 
trict with  such  compensation  as  the 
board  may  see  fit  to  grant. ' ' 
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AB  845:  Changes  the  Civic  Center 
Act  to  provide  that  the  use  of  schools 
must  be  granted  "  (1)  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  creed,  political  opinions  or 
economic  views  of  the  individual,  society, 
group  or  organization  desiring  to  use  it 
and  (2)  without  limitation  or  restriction, 
direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  discussion  of 
any  subject  or  subjects  or  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  at  such  civic  center. ' '  Al- 
so other  provisions. 

The  above  includes  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  bills  in  which  we  find  sug- 
gested amendments,  additions  and  de- 
letions, of  immediate  interest  to  govern- 
ing boards.  Other  bills  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  present  tenure  law,  laws 
governing  purchase  of  books  and  equip- 
ment, civic  center  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, support  of  school  districts.  In  the 
earnest  effort  to  see  that  only  those  bills 
are  passed  which  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
•our  existing  laws,  the  advice  and  assis- 
tance of  each  and  every  governing  board 
is  solicited.  Criticisms  and  suggestions 
may  be  made  at  any  time  to  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Associa- 
tion.  ,     1     i 

P.  S.  B.  0.  A.  STATE  CONVENTION 

The  Public  Schools  Business  Officials 
Association  of  the  State  of  California 
will  hold  its  12th  Annual  Convention  in 
Oakland,  March  15-18,  1939.  This  Asso- 
ciation states  that  its  main  objects  are: 
"To  provide  a  means  whereby  public 
school  business  officials  in  California 
can  meet  and  study  the  business  phases 
of  public  school  education;  to  provide 
means  for  the  study  of  the  statutes  of 
California ;  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
the  educational  and  business  administra- 
tion of  public  schools  can  be  intelligently 
studied."  These  objects  also  include  the 
study  of  all  problems  of  purchasing, 
transportation  of  children,  supplies  and 
equipment,  janitorial  services  and  kin- 
dred activities.  The  Association  is  recog- 
nized for  the  fine  work  it  is  doing  in 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  the  above  and  other  activities, 
and  has  done  much  in  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  business  administra- 
tion in  California  schools.  Membership 
is  on  a  broad  basis  and  includes  officials 
and  employees  directly  connected  with 
the  business  administration  of  our 
schools,  as  well  as  other  officials  per- 
forming services  to  schools  in  California. 

In  keeping  with  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  Convention  program  will 
include  able  discussions  on  pupil  trans- 


portation, legislation,  accounting  proce- 
dures and  kindred  topics.  Membership 
is  on  an  accredited  basis. 

California  school  trustees  are  espec- 
ially urged  to  attend  the  Convention, 
and  to  participate  in  the  "Annual 
Breakfast"  sponsored  by  the  Calif oi-nia 
School  Trustees  Association. 

i       1       1 

CO-ORDINATING  COUNCILS,  INC. 

The  fourth  Regional  Conference  on 
Community  Co-ordination,  sponsored  by 
Co-ordinating  Councils,  Inc.,  was  held 
during  the  month  of  January  in  Fresno. 


SCHOOL  TRUSTEES'  ATTENDANCE 
AT  STATEWIDE  MEETINGS 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
present  Legislature  which  will,  if 
passed,  make  it  possible  to  pay  the 
actual  expenses  of  school  trustees  of 
any  district  in  the  attendance  at  state- 
wide educational  conferences.  Under 
the  present  law  no  school  district  em- 
ploying less  than  thirty  teachers  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  trus- 
tees to  educational  conferences  al- 
though it  is  legal,  and  customary,  to 
send  superintendents  and  principals, 
and  sometimes  other  employees,  to 
these  meetings.  There  seems  to  be  no 
valid  argument  in  favor  of  restricting 
the  opportunities  to  learn  of  educa- 
tional trends  and  developments  to 
those  trustees  who  may  happen  to  live 
in  the  larger  districts;  on  the  contrary 
it  is  often  more  important  for  the  trus- 
tee of  the  smaller  school  to  have  the 
same  opportunities  afforded  the  em- 
ployees of  the  district.  The  present 
amendment  will  break  down  the  bar- 
rier which  too  frequently  exists  be- 
tween the  trustee  and  school  adminis- 
trator and  will  promote  the  harmonious 
development  of  many  outlying  school 
districts. 


Representatives  were  present  from  seven 
adjacent  counties,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  registered  for  the  ses- 
sion. Among  the  delegates  were  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  school 
trustees,  each  person  interested  in  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  his  own  com- 
munity. The  problem  of  delinquency  pre- 
vention was  emphasized  throughout  the 
conference,  all  persons  agreeing  that 
there  must  be  certain  fundamental  pro- 
visions for  a  wiser  use  of  leisure  time, 
with  added  recreational  facilities,  if  the 
growing  problems  of  boys  and  girls  are 
to  be  met  satisfactorily.  Not  only  the  at- 
tendance, but  the  progress  and  efficiency 
of  every  school  is  affected  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Co-ordinating 
Council  to  bring  together  the  agencies 


concerned  with  improving  local  condi- 
tions, and  under  the  present  plan  Mr. 
Kenneth  Beam,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  State  organization,  is  available  for 
consultation  and  service  in  any  part  of 
the  state. 

i        i        i 

MANDATORY  CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  California  School  Employees  As- 
sociation introduced  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  a  bill  which 
would  give  mandatory  civil  service  to 
non-certificated  school  employees  in  all 
California  schools  having  over  850  ADA. 
This  bill  has  already  occasioned  consider- 
able discussion,  as  its  provisions  would 
seem  to  create  a  hardship  upon  many 
school  districts.  As  an  explanation  of 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  its  sponsors 
say  that  civil  service  for  non-certificated 
school  employees  has  been  "permissive" 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  that 
few  schools  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  permission. 

Results  of  a  survey  recently  conducted 
would  indicate  little  need  for,  or  interest 
in,  effecting  this  type  of  civil  service, 
outside  the  confines  of  the  non-certifi- 
cated employees  themselves.  Few  school 
districts  favor  a  mandatory  law,  which 
would  at  once  lead  to  a  disruption  of 
service  and  increase  in  expense.  The  bill 
provides  for  only  six-months  probation- 
ary period  of  employment.  Because  of 
seasonal  conditions,  as  well  as  varying 
types  of  service  necessary  during  the 
school  year,  this  short  probationary  pe- 
riod would  in  many  cases  be  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  prove  the  worth  of  an  em- 
ployee to  a  school  district.  The  fact  that 
the  bill  as  now  written  would  permit  no 
exemptions  of  position  would  also  create 
difficulty  in  many  schools.  Superintend- 
ents are  employed  on  a  four-year  term 
contract  as  a  rule,  and  the  general  prac- 
tice of  employing  non-certificated  per- 
sons on  a  year-to-year  basis  has  given 
certain  necessary  leeway  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  schools  of  all  sizes. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  expressed 
a  sincere  interest  in  the  theory  of  pro- 
tection offered  by  civil  service,  but  unless 
proper  amendments  arc  made  to  the 
existing  law,  such  a  measure  will  fail  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  non-certificated 
employees  of  the  state. 

1       i       1 

C.  Harold  Caul  Held  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  succeeding  Richard 
E.   Doyle.   This  marks  the  beginning  of 
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EVERY  School  District  Should 

JOIN 

the  California  School  Trustees 

Association 


Memberships  authorized  under  Section  2:1520  School  Code. 
This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  only  state  wide  organization  of  School  Trustees  in  California. 
An  aid  to  school  board  officials  in  the  honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 
Active  Legislative  representation. 


Dues  now  payable  to: 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional  Bldg.,   Bakersfield,   Calif. 


the  fourth  term  as  President  of  the 
Board  for  Mr.  Caulfield,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  wide  interest  in  public 
education. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Kibby,  Director,  and  Mrs.  Vesta  Muehl- 
eisen,  California  educational  exhibits 
for  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo- 
sition are  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
The  theme  of  the  education  exhibit  is 
"Democratic  Education — The  Light  of 
Civilization."  This  is  vividly  portrayed 
as  the  center  of  the  entire  exhibit.  A 
sculptured  feminine  form  holding  a 
torch  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other 
symbolizes  democratic  education.  The 
figure  revolves  on  a  huge  map  of  the 
United  States,  the  latter  representing 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  democratic 
education.  All  educational  exhibits  will 
be  housed  in  the  Hall  of  Science  Build- 
ing, located  on  the  western  front  of 
Treasure  Island  and  easily  accessible  by 
ferry  or  automobile.  California  educa- 
tional organizations  will  be  featured  in 
the  main  aisle  of  the  education  depart- 
ment with  charts  and  maps  indicative  of 
their  activities.  Dioramas  showing  the 
history  and  development  of  education 
will     be     lighted     automatically     and 


changed  from  time  to  time,  and  a  sound 
narrative  with  musical  background  will 
draw  the  attention  of  visitors  to  varied 
types  of  educational  offerings  to  be 
found  in  America  today. 

r      r      i 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  TRUSTEES 
INSTITUTE 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gatherings 
of  the  year  was  held  recently  in  the  new 
cafeteria  of  the  Washington  Union  High 
School  at  Centerville,  Alameda  County, 
when  trustees  and  school  people  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  County  Su- 
perintendent Edgar  E.  Muller  for  the 
Annual  Trustees  Institute.  Representa- 
tives of  nearly  every  district  were  pres- 
ent, all  of  whom  enjoyed  the  program 
which  Mr.  Muller  had  arranged.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Seidel  and 
Dr.  Melbo  of  the  county  office,  expressing 
their  desire  to  give  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance whenever  possible.  The  health 
situation  in  Alameda  County  was  ably 
discussed  by  Dr.  I.  0.  Church,  County 
Health  Officer,  and  Mr.  Smith  enter- 
tained with  a  motion  picture  showing 
possible  school  building  improvements  in 
the  way  of  insulation.  Several  musical 
numbers  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
program,  and  were  enjoyed  during  the 


dinner  hour.  In  turning  the  meeting 
over  to  Chairman  H.  P.  Harrold,  Mr. 
Muller  outlined  the  activities  of  the  new 
County  Unit.  Mr.  Harrold,  Mr.  E,  E. 
Farwell  and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter  discussed 
various  activities  of  the  California 
School  Trustees  Association  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  legislative  matters  and 
to  the  coming  Annual  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Oakland  next  September.  More 
than  one  hundred  persons  were  present 
at  the  meeting. 

Meeting  of  Advisory  Committee 

The  second  meeting  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pupil  Transporta- 
tion was  held  in  Bakersfield  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  in  the  El  Tejon  Hotel.  Re- 
ports included  legislative  activities.  Mr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  Superintendent  of 
Chaffey  Union  High  School  at  Ontario, 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Inglewood  City  Schools 

In  the  Inglewood  city  school  system, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 3000  students,  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  reduce  the  teacher  load  in 
each  room  to  below  thirty-five  pupils. 
The  present  average  is  a  little  over  32 
pupils,  and  wherever  increased  attend- 
ance brings  the  loall  to  35,  additional 
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teachers   are   provided  for   the  period 
of  excessive  enrollment. 

Another  development  of  the  past 
months  in  this  system  is  the  study  be- 
ing made  to  effect  a  plan  which  will 
give  financial  security  to  teachers  over 
the  age  of  65.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Superintend- 
ent Robert  E.  Cralle  presented  a  tenta- 
tive plan  which  included  suggestions 
from  the  teaching  personnel,  and  out- 
lined possible  retirement  features  not 
included  in  the  present  state  retirement 
law.  Further  study  is  being  made. 
New  Campus  for  Visalia  Junior  College 

Growth  in  interest  and  attendance  at 
the  Visalia  Junior  College  has  con- 
vinced the  Board  of  Education  that  a 
separate  campus  for  the  college  stu- 
dents is  advisable.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  purchase  a  fifty-acre  tract  in 
the  southwest  section  of  Visalia. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
Validity  of  1937  District  Retirement 
Law  and  Election  Held  Thereunder 
in  Los  Angeles  City  Elementary, 
High  School,  and  Junior  College  Dis- 
tricts. 

The  act  enacting  School  Code  sec- 
tions 5.1100  et  seq.  (stat.  1937,  chap. 
59)  as  an  urgency  measure  met  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  1  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  be- 
came immediately  effective  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  April  22, 
1937.  The  act  is  not  special  or  class 
legislation,  nor  does  it  delegate  legis- 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE 
OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

(State  Accredited) 

SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN 

SESSION 
Day  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  and 
Art  Education  (teacher  training). 
Evening  classes  in  Pottery,  Freehand 
Drawing,  Life  Drawing,  and  Photog- 
raphy. 

Saturday  morning  classes  in  Water 
Color,  Charcoal,  Figure  Drawing;  also 
special  classes  for  children. 
Special  Saturday  Morning  Class  in 
Photography  starting,  February  18  and 
continuing  through  May  6.  Louis  Mil- 
jarak,    Instructor. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Spring  Schedule 

F.  H.  MEYER,  President 

Broadway  at  College  Ave.,  Oakland 

Humboldt  3700 


lative  functions  to  the  governing  board 
of  a  school  district,  nor  is  it  discrim- 
inatory, and  its  constitutionality  can- 
not be  challenged  on  such  grounds. 

The  election  called  and  held  May  4, 
1937,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  the  governing  board  of  the 
city  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior 
college  districts,  at  which  the  voters  of 
the  three  districts  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  retirement  system  for  em- 
ployees of  such  districts  under  the  act, 
was  not  void  because  of  the  irregular- 
ities which  may  have  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  calling  and  conducting 
of  such  election.  (Davis  v.  County  of 
Los  Angeles  et  al.,  96  C.  D.  525,  —  Pac. 
(2d)  -  .)         

APPELLATE  COURT  DECISION 

Dismissal  of  Permanent  Employee 
of  School  District  by  Reason  of  Dis- 
continuance of  Kind  of  Service. 

Where  the  governing  board  of  a 
school  district  discontinues  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  service,  the  board  may  not 
dismiss  a  permanent  employee  of  the 
district  because  of  the  discontinuance 
of  such  kind  of  service  under  School 
Code  section  5.711  unless  the  board  first 
determines  that  such  employee  is  not 
competent  to  render  a  service  being 
rendered  by  a  probationary  employee 
of  the  district.  Such  determination  can 
be  made  only  after  a  hearing  by  the 
board,  of  which  reasonable  notice  must 
be  given  the  permanent  employee  by 
the  board,  at  which  the  permanent  em- 
ployee must  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  of  his  competency. 
(Davis  v.  Gray  et  al.,  95  C.  A.  D.  425, 
—  Pac.  (2d)  — .) 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINION 
Duty  of  Junior  College  District  to 
Provide  Pupils  with  Textbooks 
Free  of  Charge 

By  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Code  section  2.1180  imposing 
on  governing  boards  of  junior  college 
districts  all  the  powers  and  duties  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  on  the  governing 
boards  of  high  school  districts,  the  gov- 
erning board  of  a  junior  college  district 
is  required  to  furnish  textbooks  to  the 
pupils  of  the  district  free  of  charge  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  governing 
board  of  a  high  school  district  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  textbooks  free  of 
charge  to  pupils  of  such  district  under 
School  Code  section  6.381.  (A.  G.  O.  NS 
1321,  December  5,  1938.) 


THE   ELEMENTARY 

ENGLISH   REVIEW 

Counselor  and  Friend 
to — 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS 

CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS 

RESEARCH  WORKERS 

The  Elementary  English  Review  is  co- 
operative, non-commercial,  wholly 
professional.  It  offers  only  what  is 
sound,  helpful,  and  progressive. 

Address — 

The  Elementary  English 

Review 

C.  C.  CERTAIN,  Editor 

Box  67,  North  End  Sta.       Detroit,  Michigan 
Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year 


Quality 

SALTED  AND 

UNSALTED  NUTS 

for  Less 

Special  Prices  to  P.T.A.  and 
School  Gatherings 

Buddy  Squirrel's  Nut  Shop 

791  Market  Street 
(Next  to  California  Theater) 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French   restaurant.    Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUittr  2980 
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SCHOOLROOM  Si0(icH, 

TODAY  more  than  ever  before,  authorities  are 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  good  posture  as 
an  aid  to  good  health.  They  are  agreed  that  School- 
room Slouch  must  be  eliminated.  Thus,  interest  is 
growing  in  the  whole  subject  of  school  seating.  For 
correct  school  seating  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  correct  development  of  a  child's  posture. 

The  American  Universal  Line  desks  and  seats 
were  designed  to  make  posturally  correct  sitting 
comfortable  and  habitual.  They  can  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  each  child's  needs  so  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  Schoolroom  Slouch. 
You  should  know  more 
about  these  desks  and 
seats.  Your  inquiry  will 
bring  detailed  information. 


/fmekica#ij)eating Company 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

s  in  comfortable  public  seating  •  Manufacturers  of 
lurch, Auditorium, Stadium  and  Transportation  seating. 


School,  Theatre.Church.Auditorium.Stadium  and  Ti 


Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Otic. 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY  (California  Division) 

207-225  Van  Ness,  South         6900  Avalon   Boulevard 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Address  either'  off  ice  for  catalog  describing  complete 
line  of  general  school  supplies  carried  in  stock. 


Pook  Reviews 

From  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company. 

The  Home  in  a  Democracy,  by  Lillien  J.  Martin  and  Clare 
de  Gruchy.  Price  $1.75.  This  book  is  of  special  interest  to  school 
people  and  parents  in  California  because  of  its  California 
authors  and  publishers.  Dr.  Lillien  J.  Martin,  Professor  Emer- 
ita,  Department  of  Psychology,  Stanford  University,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  San  Francisco  in  1918, 
and  in  the  intervening  years  has  consulted  with  hundreds  of 
parents  and  teachers  on  problems  of  child  adjustment.  Her 
collaborator,  Clare  de  Gruchy,  has  been  associated  with  Dr. 
Martin  since  the  founding  of  the  clinic. 

Many  books  designed  to  aid  parents  in  the  guidance  of 
their  children  fail  of  their  purpose  because  the  authors  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  be  erudite  and  to  use 
technical  language  which  requires  scientific  training  for  inter- 
pretation. The  Home  in  a  Democracy,  however,  handles  with 
simplicity  and  directness  the  problems  with  which  it  deals.  Its 
brief  and  practical  approach  to  these  problems  will  be  its  chief 
recommendation  to  many  parents  and  teachers. 

The  authors  proceed  on  the  premise  that  the  unsocial  be- 
havior of  children  usually  develops  as  the  result  of  parental 
inadequacy  in  meeting  the  normal  needs  of  childhood.  Small 
faults  in  children  call  for  education  rather  than  punishment. 
The  aim  of  parents  in  guiding  children  should  be  to  have  them 
achieve  self -discipline  through  their  own  choice,  because  they 
feel  the  need  of  it,  not  because  it  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
adult  standards. 

The  authors  challenge  all  who  are  interested  in  sound  home- 
school  relationships  by  stating  that  there  is  an  "  ever- widening 
abyss  between  the  school  and  the  P.  T.  A. "  If  the  members  of 
every  parent-teacher  association  could  discuss  the  problems 
presented  in  these  few  pages  a  strong  and  purposeful  organi- 
zation might  emerge  which  would  exert  enormous  influence  in 
controlling  community  conditions  related  to  education. 

The  authors  deal  with  the  child  in  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  community  and  with  his  physical,  mental  and  social  devel- 
opment. They  suggest  conditions  and  situations  to  fortify  him 
against  the  pitfalls  that  beset  him  in  all  his  relationships  from 
early  infancy  through  adolescence. 

In  a  final  chapter  on  the  child  suffering  from  a  speech  de- 
fect, suggestions  are  made  that  will  help  parents  and  teachers 
discover  and  remedy  unsatisfactory  emotional  conditions  out 
of  which  speech  difficulty  arises. 

School  people  will  find  The  Home  in  a,  Democracy  espe- 
cially valuable  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  groups  of  parents 
interested  in  problems  of  child  guidance  and  to  individual 
parents  who  are  concerned  about  the  home's  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.      — Reviewed  by  Helen  Heffernan. 

From  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Retailing — Principles  and  Practices  op  Retail  Organiza- 
tion, Buying,  Advertising,  Selling,  and  Management,  by 
G.  Henry  Reichert.  432  pages.  List  price,  $2.00.  A  textbook 
that  presents  a  detailed  overview  of  retail  store  operation  in 
all  its  phases.  Covers  marketing  structure,  buying,  merchan- 
dizing, advertising,  store  finance  and  accounting,  and  the  basic 
elements  of  retail  selling.  Profusely  illustrated. 
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The  New 
WORK-PLAY  BOOKS 

AN   EPOCH-MAKING  SERIES 
OF   BOOKS 


Incorporating  and  implementing 
the  very  latest  advancements 
in  reading  made  by 

DR.  ARTHUR  I.  GATES, 

Columbia  University 


The  enriched  program  inaugurated  by 
THE  NEW  WORK -PLAY  BOOKS 
carries  on  to  their  logical  perfection 
the  advancements  originally  made  by 
Dr.  Gates  through  THE  WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS  and,  in  addition,  makes  unique 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
reading. 

The  Authors: 

ARTHUR  I.  GATES 

MIRIAM  BLANTON  HUBER 

CELESTE  COMEGYS  PEARDON 

Careful  step-by-step  development  of 
skills  and  abilities  characterizes  the  un- 
derlying plan  of  the  series. 

Complete  basal  and  supplementary  ma- 
terials are  supplied.  Reading  becomes 
the  key  subject  in  child  development. 

Progressive  Features: 

•  The  Pre-Reading  Program 

•  The  Reading  Readiness  Program 

•  Expert  Control  of  Reading  Mechanics 

•  Modern  Testing  and  Activities 

•  Provision  for  Group  Unity 

•  Exceptional  Pictorial  Equipment 

In  purpose,  methods,  materials,  and  beauty, 
THE  NEW  GATES  READING  PROGRAM 
is  preeminent! 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

350  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


California    Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching    conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional   guarantees  for   education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair   teacher    retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest    minimum   salary    law   ever    pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


President 
JOHN  A.  SEXSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts   for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for    junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times   a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which   comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education    in   California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 


State  Executive  Secretary 

ROY  W.  CLOUD 

155  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 


By  W. 

The  battle  of  the  Isms  of  our  present 
"give  me"  age  is  affecting  education  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  public  school 
of  modern  times  has  always  been  a  force 
in  re-creating  in  its  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  the  ideology  of  the  society  it  is  a  part 
of,  whether  it  be  that  of  pre-war  Ger- 
many, Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy,  dem- 
ocratic Prance,  or  these  free  United 
States.  The  public  school  is  an  instru- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  the  kind  of 
society  by  which  it  is  supported.  That  is 
axiomatic.  What  now  confronts  the 
school  profession  in  the  United  States  is 
a  mass  of  conflicting  ideologies  of  a 
changing  world,  in  which  great  masses 
of  our  electorate  hold  divergent  views. 
Authoritarianism  is  in  opposition  to  de- 
mocracy. Yet  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  are  mild  in  comparison  with  the 
manner  in  which  most  large  school  sys- 
tems are  run.  They  are  authoritarian  in 
organization,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  would  be  so  thor- 
oughly punished  that  it  is  not  even 
thought  of.  The  belief  that  the  school 
should  teach  obedience  and  respect  for 
authority  has  many  proponents  at  the 
moment,  since  it  is  avowed  that  the 
American  home  has  fallen  down  in  that 
respect. 

At  both  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  in  De- 
troit and  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  at 
Cleveland  these  points  were  debated  pro 
and  con.  If  there  was  any  definite  out- 
come at  these  meetings  it  was  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  public  school  to  uphold 


M.  CULP 

Americanism  with  its  respect  for  author- 
ity, tolerance  of  race,  creed  and  color, 
belief  in  the  value  of  thrift,  belief  in  op- 
portunity for  each  man  to  carve  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  world  and  belief  that 
the  state  is  the  servant  of  the  people 
rather  than  that  the  state  is  the  source 
from  which  all  material  things  flow. 

111 

New  York  City,  with  its  public  school 
enrollment  of  some  1,200,000  children, 
has  had  in  the  past  and  has  in  the  pres- 
ent a  housing  problem  of  diverse  diffi- 
culties. Massed  population,  high  cost  of 
land,  migration  of  families  by  the  thou- 
sands from  one  section  of  the  city  to  an- 
other, large  numbers  of  antiquated 
school  structures,  and  until  recent  years 
schoolhouse  designs  outmoded  for  mod- 
ern educational  work,  have  been  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  hindered  prog- 
ress. Since  1934  a  definite  effort  has 
been  made  to  re-house  the  pupils  of  the 
city  in  modern  schools  designed  for  a 
modern  educational  program. 

At  the  present  time  fifty  buildings 
have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $45,- 
000,000,  adding  80,000  seats.  This  year 
(1939-40)  twenty-two  schools  are  sched- 
uled to  be  finished  with  40,000  seats  at 
a  cost  of  $22,000,000.  When  the  present 
program  is  completed,  the  city  will 
have  added  104  buildings  seating  180,- 
000  children  at  a  cost  of  $130,000,000. 
The  new  buildings  have  been  planned 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty 
and  service  to  the  pupil.  The  new 
schools  are  to  possess  ample  park  and 
playground  facilities.  Where  it  is  pos- 


sible the  school  is  located  adjacent  to  a 
public  park.  An  additional  factor  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  community 
factor  of  the  new  schools.  Each  building 
is  now  being  provided  with  community 
quarters.  The  gymnasiums  and  audi- 
toriums are  being  set  in  separate  units, 
wherever  possible,  so  that  they  may 
easily  be  detached  from  the  main  class- 
room buildings.  Even  in  congested 
neighborhoods  the  buildings  are  now 
being  set  back  from  the  sidewalk  in 
order  to  give  more  light  and  air.  Thirty 
square  feet  of  playground  facilities  is 
being  set  as  the  minimum  standard  for 
each  pupil.  In  some  of  the  Manhattan 
schools  there  is  at  present  as  little  as 
five  square  feet  of  space  per  pupil  for 
playground  facilities.  In  the  new  Public 
School  118  in  Manhattan  the  Board  of 
Education  is  building  one  of  the  first 
skyscraper  elementary  schools  in  the 
country.  The  building  is  to  have  eight 
stories.  By  adding  height  to  the  build- 
ing outdoor  playground  space  is  made 
available.  The  building  will  be  equipped 
with  three  elevators  carrying  forty-five 
pupils  each.  Every  floor  is  a  unit  unto 
itself,  so  that  pupils  do  not  need  to  be 
running  up  and  down  stairs  as  they  do 
now  in  the  five-storied  schools.  This 
new  skyscraper  school  is  planned  to  be 
a  model  school  for  a  congested  center  of 
population. 

1     1     1 

With  the  present  attacks  being  made 
upon  democracy  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  municipal  government,  with  its 
management  by  the  profesional  politi- 
cian, has  come  in  for  its  share  of  cas- 
tigation.  A  remedy  for  crooked  politi- 
cians is  the  introduction  in  public  ad- 
ministration of  trained  career  men 
whose  aim  is  the  service  of  the  people, 
without  the  added  motive  of  feathering 
their  own  pockets  and  those  of  their 
friends.  In  this  connectiou  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  courses  in  public 
administration  are  now  being  offered 
hy  150  colleges  in  the  United  States 
according  to  a  directory  in  the  1939 
Municipal  Yearbook  published  by  the 
International  City  Managers  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago.  Sixty-nine  of  these  in- 
stitutions go  beyond  a  course  and  pro- 
fess to  offer  a  curriculum,  major,  or 
special  program  to  prepare  students 
for  careers  in  general  administration. 


For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
held  up  as  a  "Melting  Pot"  for  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  which  the 
dross  is  burnt  out  and  the  good  comes 
to   the   top.    There    are   serious    doubts 
arising  as  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment  throughout  the    country   at   the 
present  moment.  Minority  groups  have 
started  to  combat  each  other  and  have 
espoused  anything  but  what  has  been 
considered  of  true  American  flavor.  New 
York  City  with,  according  to  some  sta- 
tistics, some  seventy  per  cent  of  its  pop- 
ulation foreign  born,  more  interested  in 
the  home  ties  across  the  seas  than  in  the 
vast  hinterland  of  the  country,  has  had 
the  problem  in  its  schools  of  allaying  in- 
cipient intolerance  of  race  and  religion. 
With    the    conglomeration    of    parent- 
age among  the  1,200,000  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  with  40,000  teachers,  many 
of  whom  still  talk  with  accents  other 
than  American-English,  there  has  been 
such  a  serious  problem  that  the  Board 
of  Education  has  gone  whole-heartedly 
into  a  campaign  to  teach  Americanism 
by  emphasizing  American  traditions  of 
democracy,  mutual  respect  for  minor- 
ities, and  a  wholesome  attitude  toward 
fellow  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed. 

This  intercultural  education  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents is  being  presented  to  the  teach- 
ers and  principals  by  nationally  known 
educators  who  will  explain  the  tech- 
niques needed  to  develop  "understand- 
ing attitudes"  among  the  culture  groups. . 
In  the  schools'  auditorium  programs  to 
develop  mutual  understanding  are  to  be 
given  twice  a  month.  Use  is  being  made 
of  radio  programs  with  the  same  objec- 
tive. Parents  are  invited  to  attend  meet- 
ings so  that  tolerance  will  be  fostered. 
It  is  the  belief  that  intolerance  will  van- 
ish when  misconceptions  are  banished 
from  the  mind. 

*     <■     y 

Educators  have  not  lost  sight  of  two 
World 's  Fairs  .  in  the  same  year  on 
either  side  of  the  continent  at  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  The  fact  that 
the  managements  of  both  affairs  have 
made  a  student  rate  means  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youngsters  will  be 
able  to  attend  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  seen  the  "World  of  the  Future"  at 
New  York  or  the  "Cultures  of  the  Pa- 
cific" at  San  Francisco.  In  news  reel, 
rotogravure  sections,  news  copy  and  by 
radio  the  entire  United  States  is  being 


made  conscious  of  the  two  tremendous 
events.  The  marvel  of  modern  advertis- 
ing is  that  in  its  use  of  so  many  mediums 
it  has  so  narrowed  the  continent  that 
one  thinks  of  California  from  New  York 
or  of  New  York  from  California  as  just 
over  the  next  hill. 

*  -t  i 
The  rapid  rise  of  the  municipal,  state 
and  national  expenditures  during  the 
past  several  years  is  something  that  edu- 
cators in  control  of  school  finances  will 
have  to  consider  seriously  because  of  its 
immediate  effect  upon  plans  of  educa- 
tional growth  and  expansion.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  American  people 
are  dedicated  to  public  education  and 
will  go  to  any  limits  to  further  the  school- 
ing of  their  children.  The  growth  of  es- 
sential public  services  and  their  cost 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  There  is  not 
enough  money  at  hand  for  all  the  schemes 
afoot.  How  far  the  state  can  go  without 
drying  up  the  entire  source  of  revenue 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  is  in  the 
offing  is  a  consideration  of  what  govern- 
mental services  are  actually  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  a  serious  condition  when  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State,  richest 
sections  of  the  United  States,  continually 
increase  their  budgets  over  estimated  in- 
come to  such  an  extent  that  property 
taxpayers  have  to  unite  to  threaten  a  tax 
strike,  should  taxes  which  are  actually 
confiscatory  be  levied.  Unbalanced  bud- 
gets can  not  go  on  forever.  Public  in- 
stitutions can  not  go  on  forever  borrow- 
ing any  more  than  individuals  can.  The 
question  is  whether  education  is  to  take 
a  hand  and  argue  that  certain  so-called 
essential  services  be  curtailed,  and  that 
the  schooling  of  children  be  continued 
at  a  high  standard,  or  join  those  who  de- 
sire all  kinds  of  social  security,  curtail- 
ing them  drastically  only  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  collect  taxes.  It  is  easy  to  bom- 
bard big  business,   but  unless  business 
is  given  a  chance  to  succeed  so  that  taxes. 
can  be  paid  government  supported  by 
taxes  is  going  to  be  in  dire  straights. 
Much  recovery  in  school  finances,  in  rais- 
ing of  teachers'  salaries,  the  acquiring 
of  new  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the 
erection  of  new  school  plants,  has  gone 
on  since  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
but  recent  gains  will  be  lost  unless  taxa- 
tion is  put  upon  a  fair  basis.  A  goodly 
portion  of  the  United  States  still  has 
its  educational  forces  poorly  paid,  but 
these  sections  will  not  be  hurt  as  badly 
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as  the  areas  where  education  has  been 
supported  to  lavish  extent.  In  sections 
where  the  highest  salaries  are  paid, 
there  is  the  strongest  organization 
against  salary  cuts.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wise  for  these  organizations  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  is  really  es- 
sential instead  of  asking  for  all  the  traf- 
fic will  bear. 

-t  -t  -r 
Justice  W.  Bruce  Cobb,  of  the  Domes- 
tic Relations  Court,  New  York  City,  in  a 
recent  talk  before  a  meeting  of  the  Big 
Brother  Movement,  held  that  modern 
educational  theories  were  "much  to 
blame"  for  conditions  of  delinquency 
and  he  stated  corporal  punishment  "to 
have  its  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses."  Jus- 
tice Cobb  declared  that  delinquency  in 
the  last  five  years  ' '  has  not  substantially 
declined,  in  spite  of  the  many  educa- 
tional cure-alls  that  have  been  offered." 
Many  of  the  present-day  schoolroom 
practices  have  done  little  if  anything  to 
reduce  delinquency,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  actually  led  to  its  increase,  he 
declared.  He  continued,  "The  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  left  a  gap  which 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  filling.  It  has 
its  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses.  We  are  at 
present  confronted  with  a  grievous  lack 
of  discipline  as  regards  both  pre-delin- 
quents  and  delinquents,  and  the  result  is 
that  both  youth  and  society  suffer.  I'd 
rather  rule  by  love  than  fear,  but  love 
doesn't  seem  to  make  much  impression 
on  some  of  our  boys. ' ' 

Quite  a  furor  was  created  in  editorials 
as  a  result  of  a  portion  of  the  thirty-third 
annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teachers 
in  which  sharp  criticism  was  passed  upon 
"installment  plan"  methods,  by  which 
most  American  colleges  judge  the  fitness 
of  their  students  for  degrees  solely  on 
the  basis  of  academic  credits  amassed  in 
passing  isolated  courses.  The  report  de- 
cried the  fact  that  thousands  of  students 
were  shopping  around  from  college  to 
college  until  they  had  acquired  sufficient 
credits  for  a  degree.  It  was  asserted  that 
such  procedures  hindered  the  acquiring 
of  a  thorough  training  in  any  one  field, 
that  it  fostered  sloppiness  of  scholarship 
and  that  colleges  became  little  more  than 
educational  cafeterias.  The  editorials  in 
opposition  thought  that  such  shopping 
was  a  healthful  sign  as  it  broadened  the 
individual,  gave  him  opportunity  to  see 
things  in  perspective  and  to  discover  his 
own  individual  worth. 
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THE  DEAN  OF  WESTERN 
BOOKMEN  PASSES 

By  Irmagaede  Richards 
Selden  Smith  died  on  February  26 
at  his  Berkeley  home,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  had  come  to  Cali- 
fornia as  the  representative  of  Ginn  and 
Company  in  1S98.  He  had  been  Pacific 
Coast  Manager  for  the  firm  since  1905, 
and  a  partner  since  1909.  He  was  prob- 
ably in  active  service  in  the  textbook 
business  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  one  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His 
death  leaves  our  western  community 
the  poorer  in  many  varied  fields  of 
human  relationships. 

We  have  elsewhere  called  the  textbook 
representatives  the  "shock  troops  of  ed- 
ucation." For  this  valiant  corps  Selden 
Smith  helped  to  set  in  his  territory  a 
standard  whose  influence  has  been  felt  by 
all  the  men  who  serve  our  schools  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  publishing  houses. 
"In  his  territory"  means  something 
pretty  comprehensive.  For  in  the  early 
days  of  his  management,  single-handed 
he  covered  not  only  California  but  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  Nevada  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Later  the  territory 
under  his  management  was  enlarged  to 
include  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Ari- 
zona. 

In  this  vast  field  he  set  a  standard  for 
energetic  service  to  his  firm  that  still 
stands  as  a  mark  for  young  salesmen  to 
shoot  at.  But  far  more  important,  it  was 
Selden  Smith  who  did  much  to  estab- 
lish the  publishers'  representatives  as 
an  important  group  in  the  service  of  edu- 
cation. He  was  not  merely  a  book  agent, 
as  this  writer  can  testify  from  personal 
experience.  Long  ago  a  young  Latin 
teacher,  with  a  crisp  new  parchment  de- 
gree, was  trying  to  keep  her  head  above 
water,  suddenly  immersed  at  Mills  Col- 
lege with  the  problems  of  building  a  live 
department  of  dead  languages!  It  was 
Selden  Smith  who  lent  a  hand,  and  threw 
out  effective  life  buoys — new  texts,  new 
experiments  being  tried  here  and  there, 
new  approaches  to  the  Latin  language 
as  a  way  to  enter  into  a  great  cultural 
experience,  a  richer  experience  than  the 
traditional  language  drill.  Yes,  he  sold 
his  new  textbooks.  But  he  did  far  more. 
He  entered  understandingly  into  the 
problems    of    a    somewhat    bewildered 


young  teacher,  and  he  offered  sound  and 
helpful  solutions  to  those  problems.  So  he 
helped  establish  a  professional  status  for 
bookmen,  who  often,  through  their  wide 
and  varied  contacts,  are  able  to  serve 
teachers  even  more  practically  than  mem- 
bers of  their  own  profession. 

After  Mr.  Smith  became  a  partner  in 
his  firm,  he  assumed  not  only  the  respon- 
sibility for  selling  books,  but  the  far 
greater  task  of  finding  materials  for  new 
books.  This  was  probably  the  side  of  his 
work  that  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  In 
his  own  words,  "The  vital  contribution 
of  a  publisher  to  education  is  to  be  able 
to  recognize  great  teachers  and  to  make 
their  gifts  available  to  other  teachers." 

Mr.  Smith's  discerning  sympathy 
served  him  admirably  in  this  search  for 
new  material.  His  influence  in  the  splen- 
did textbook  program  of  the  Ginn  Com- 
pany was  always  on  the  side  of  new  and 
progressive  ideas,  even  when  these  ideas 
encountered  resistance.  In  the  field  of  so- 
cial studies  he  stood  behind  the  textbook 
innovatioiis  which  have  so  vigorously 
modified  the  traditional  teaching  of  his- 
tory, geography  and  social  relations. 

The  list  of  organizations  in  which  he 
was  an  active  and  valued  member  is  an 
indication  of  how  deeply  Selden  Smith 
entered  into  the  varied  phases  of  com- 
munity life.  He  was  for  years  a  trustee 
of  Mills  College,  a  trustee  and  deacon  of 
his  church,  a  member  of  the  clubs  that 
stand  for  the  best  of  our  Bay  region 
civic  and  cultural  undertakings.  He  will 
be  deeply  missed  by  those  who  carry  on 
in  these  activities. 

But  most  of  all  he  will  be  missed  by 
scores  and  scores  of  people  because  he 
was  their  friend.  His  capacity  for  warm 
and  sympathetic  friendship  seems  to 
have  known  no  limits  and  the  door  of 
his  busy  office  was  never  closed.  This 
side  of  his  personality  is  well  expressed 
by  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  James  Fer- 
guson, Principal  of  the  Jefferson  Union 
High  School:  "Selden  was  one  of  my 
few  old  friends  in  San  Francisco  into 
whose  office  I  could  walk  unannounced 
and  chat  about  personal  or  business  af- 
fairs as  the  spirit  moved  me.  Whether  it 
was  textbooks  or  school  matters  in  gen- 
eral or  farming  or  civic  affairs  he  was 
always  interested,  and  interesting.  .  .  . 
For    thirty-eight    years    I    enjoyed   his 


friendship.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  honor  in  every  personal 
and  public  relationship.  His  circle  of 
friends  is  made  poorer  by  his  passing." 

Another  one  of  his  oldest  friends  was 
Harr  Wagner,  the  founder  of  The  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education,  and  of  the 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company.  It 
was  characteristic  of  these  two  men  that 
while  they  were  both  textbook  publish- 
ers, their  warm  friendship  was  unbroken 
through  nearly  forty  years  of  business 
competition. 

The  Western  Journal  op  Educa- 
tion offers  sincere  sympathy  to  the  wife 
of  Selden  Smith,  to  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  to  Fred  Rice,  his  long-time  bus- 
iness associate.  To  Mr.  Rice  now  falls 
the  responsibility  of  succeeding  his  part- 
ner as  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Ginn  and  Company. 


STATE  MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

A  conference  of  all  California  ele- 
mentary school  principals  and  district 
superintendents  will  be  held  in  Oakland, 
April  2-5,  in  conjunction  with  the  an- 
nual Council  Meeting  of  the  California 
Elementary  School  Principals  Associa- 
tion. The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Oakland. 

From  April  3-5  the  annual  conference 
of  secondary  school  principals  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Hotel  St.  Francis. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  STATE  FAIR 
COUNTED  AS  SCHOOL  WORK 

An  item  in  the  Alameda  County 
Superintendent's  Bulletin  states:  "The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  author- 
ized the  counting  of  attendance  at 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi- 
tion for  apportionment  purposes  in 
either  of  two  cases:  (1)  attendance 
through  an  educational  tour;  and  (2) 
actual  participation  in  a  school  event 
at  the  Fair. 

"In  each  ease  the  local  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation or  Trustees  must  authorize  such 
attendance  or  participation.  The  pupils 
must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cated  employee  of  the  school  district. 
Xo  limit  has  been  set  as  to  the  number 
of  days  I'm-  which  attendance  may  be 
counted. 

"Districts  owning  school  busses  may 
furnish  transportation  for  such  trips, 
but  the  payment  of  pupils'  transporta- 
tion or  other  expenses  of  attendance 
from  district  funds  is  an  illegal  expen- 
diture." 


SEE  BOTH  FAIRS 

by  train  for  only 


ROUND 
TRIP 


from  any  place  in  the  United  States  — 
hometown  to  hometown!  -  STARTING  APRIL  28 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S  FAIR 


©  NEW  YORK 
WORLD'S  FAIR 


Here's  the  biggest  travel  news  since 
we  can  remember! 

Beginning  April  28,  you  can  start 
your  trip  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  see  both  world's  fairs  (San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York) ,  and  return  to  your 
starting  point — all  for  $90  round  trip 
in  chair  cars  and  coaches,  $135  round 
trip  in  standard  Pullmans  (berth  extra) ! 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  country.  Never 
before  such  an  opportunity  to  see  two 
great  world's  fairs. 

For  example,  you  can  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco and  see  the  $50,000,000  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  on  Trea- 
sure Island,  the  most  beautiful  world's 
fair  in  all  history.  Then  go  east  to  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  on  one  South- 
ern Pacific  route  and  return  on  a  dif- 


ferent Southern  Pacific  route.  Thus 
you  not  only  see  both  fairs,  but  twice 
as  much  of  the  United  States,  too! 

All  this  for  only  $90  round  trip  in 
chair  cars  and  coaches,  or  $135  round 
trip  in  standard  Pullmans  (berth  extra) ! 

Also  low  round  trip  fares  direct  to 
the  San  Francisco  World's  Fair. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

F.  S.  McGinnis,  Dept.  WJ-3, 

65  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Send  me  booklets  describing  the 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  World's 
Fairs,  and  full  details  about  how  to  see 
both  in  one  trip. 

Name . 

A  ddress 

City 


_5tote_ 


Southern  Pacific 
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The  California  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Speech  Therapy  announces  an  all  day 
meeting  for  Sunday,  April  2,  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Building  on  Treasure  Island.  The 
morning  session  will  open  at  10 :00 
o'clock,  followed  by  a  luncheon  and 
afternoon  session.  Dr.  Lee  Edward 
Travis  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield  Hawk  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Speech  Correction  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  and  other  leading  in- 
structors in  the  fields  of  Speech  and' 
Mental  Hygiene  are  expected  to-  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

*  '  *     i 

An  interesting  item  in  a  bulletin  from 
Clackamas  County,  Oregon,  is  the  state- 
ment by  Errol  C.  Rees,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  that  Norman  Carls, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  at  Ore- 
gon Normal  School,  is  planning  a  Teach- 
er Training  Study  Tour  to  be  held  as  a 
Second  Summer  Session  next  summer, 
July  17  to  August  17,  in  connection  with 
the  San  Francisco  World's  Fair. 

Professor  Carl  says,  in  describing  the 
study  tour: 

"This  summer  school  plan  permits 
teachers  to  combine  the  earning  of  col- 
lege credits  with  attendance  at  the 
world 's  fair  at  San  Francisco  and  an  in- 
expensive California  tour  having  many 
recreational  aspects.  High  scholastic 
standards  are  set  for  the  courses  covered 
on  the  study  tour,  and  these  standards 
will  be  jealously  guarded. 

"Opportunity  will  be  given  for  regis- 
tration for  the  Study  Tour  at  the  An- 
nual Educational  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Oregon  Normal  School  this  year  on 
April  29,  or  teachers  may  register  by 
mail. ' ' 

<        i        i 

A  most  interesting  county  superin- 
tendent's bulletin  which  comes  to  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education  desk 
is  that  of  Superintendent  Edgar  Muller, 
Alameda  County.  We  help  ourselves  gen- 
erously to  news  items  from,  this  bulletin 
and  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  for  its 
very  meaty  quality. 

We  read  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Hudspeth, 
principal  of  the  Washington  Elementary 
School  in  Oakland,  has  the  names  and 
addresses  of  boys  and  girls  in  Mexico 
who  are  anxious"to  correspond  with  boys 


and  girls  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hudspeth 
invites  the  Alameda  County  teachers 
interested  in  stimulating  a  project  of 
this  kind  to  write  to  him  for  names.  We 
know  Mr.  Hudspeth  is  very  generous, 
and  we  feel  sure  he  would  send  the  names 
to  other  interested  teachers. 

Principal  Hudspeth  is  the  author  of 
several  vevy  good  boys'  books,  among 
them,  Oregon  Chief. 

1     -t     -t 

Fred  M.  Tonge,  superintendent  of  the 
National  City  grammar  schools,  National 
City,  California,  during  this  last  semes- 
ter of  the  year  is  carrying  on  an  experi- 
ment in  reading  with  the  brightest  chil- 
dren of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  This 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  reme- 
dial teacher.  The  idea  is  to  find  out  cen- 
ters of  dominant  interest  in  the  various 
children  and  have  them  extend  these 
interests  through  wide  directed  reading. 

1        1        1 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Lord  Abbey,  supervisor 
of  the  Beverly  Hills,  California,  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  this  year  the  sub- 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Section,  Cali- 
fornia Supervisors  Remedial  Reading 
Group.  This  group  is  working  under 
the  general  chairmanship  of  Miss  Jessie 
Amelia  Tritt,  supervisor  of  the  educa- 
tion of  exceptional  children  in  the  Los 


Angeles  city  schools.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  past  at  which  a 
hundred  or  more  have  been  in  attend- 
ance. Further  work  of  this  group  will 
be  continued  in  the  spring  months  of 
1939. 

i  i  i 

Mrs.  Eva  Gildea,  Supervisor  of  Read- 
ing in  the  Piedmont  elementary  schools, 
is  giving  a  University  of  California  ex- 
tension course,  "The  Teaching  of  Read- 
ing in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  at  the 
Hayward  Union  High  School.  This 
course  deals  primarily  with  the  special 
problems  of  reading  in  the  Alameda 
County  Elementary  Schools.  County  Su- 
erintendent  Muller  has  provided  for  in- 
dividual consultation  for  teachers.  Mrs. 
Gildea  recently  supervised  reading  in- 
struction in  Contra  Costa  County  and 
conducted  a  demonstration  for  reading 
in  Mariposa  County.  She  has  also  been 
a  summer  session  instructor  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College. 

y      i      i 

Mrs.  Louise  L.  Wickersham,  elemen- 
tary supervisor  in  the  schools  of  Bur- 
bank,  California,  has  been  extending  the 
work  in  elementary  science  for  the  first 
six  grades.  A  course  of  study  in  science 
is  under  development.  The  work  is  being 
co-ordinated  by  a  special  science  teacher, 


R.  G.  Banks.  Mr.  Banks  is  handling  the 
development  of  units  of  work  in  science 
and  is  organizing  Nature  Clubs  through- 
out the  system.  Mr.  Banks  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  this  science  work  dividing 
his  time  among  the  six  elementary 
schools  of  Burbank. 

<       *       1 

Alameda  County  has  an  Educational 
Policies  Council  which  was  formed  to 
work  with  the  superintendent  and  his 
staff  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  possible  educa- 
tional program  in  Alameda  County 
schools  and  for  closer  cooperative  rela- 
tionships among  the  various  schools.  By 
means  of  sub-committees  reporting  to 
the  Council,  investigation  and  discus- 
sion, the  Council  members  study  actual 
needs  and  problems  existing  in  the 
schools,  formulate  educational  policies, 
recommend  and  adopt  educational  pro- 
grams and  assist  the  superintendent  in 
other  similar  educational  matters. 

Superintendent  Edgar  E.  Muller 
writes:  "We  attempted  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  every  major  phase  and 
level  of  education  in  the  county,  i.  e., 
elementary  and  high  school  principals, 
some  from  large  schools,  some  from 
small  schools,  some  from  one-teacher 
schools,   and  some  teachers   as  well  as 


HISTORY  in  the  making  —  limitless 
vistas  of  progress  set  in  the  color 
of  centuries — brilliant  achievements 
that  have  made  the  Soviet  Union  the 
focus  of  world  interest!  Bustling 
Moscow  and  quiet-flowing  Don, 
abundant  steppes  and  mighty  Cau- 
casus— each  turn  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  new  peoples,  new  achievements. 
And  one  great  travel  organization — 
courteous,  smooth-func- 


tioning Intourist  — 
you  all  the  way, 
conveniently. 


guides 
easily, 
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principals.  Each  year  part  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be  reappointed,  to  provide  for 
continuity,  and  the  new  appointments 
will  be  rotated  so  that  different  schools 
may  have  their  chance  at  representation 
on  the  Council." 

1       i       i 

Martinez  Elementary  School  Principal 

Kenneth  Forry  is  in  his  first  year  as 
full  time  principal  of  the  Martinez  Ele- 
mentary School.  The  system  consists  at 
present  of  three  schools,  a  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  unit,  a  primary  grade 
unit  and  a  kindergarten-primary  unit. 
In  the  Mountain  View  section,  which  has 
recently  started  to  grow,  a  new  primary- 
kindergarten  unit  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction and  will  be  completed  in  time 
for  occupancy  next  summer.  This  build- 
ing is  a  PWA  project  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Forry  is  an  Oakland  man.  He  went 
through  the  Oakland  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  attended  the  University 
of  California,  and  secured  his  M.  A. 
in  the  summer  of  1937.  He  is  continuing 
graduate  work  at  the  University. 

Forrest  V.  Koutt,  Superintendent  of 
Martinez  Schools,  met  Mr.  Forry  in  a 
class  in  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  California.  Working  on  a  committee 
with  him,  Mr.  Routt  recognized  his  abil- 
ity. In  other  words,  as  he  says,  he  "knew 
that  he  had  what  it  takes"  and  told 
Mr.  Forry  that  some  day  he  would  have 
a  place  for  him.  That  opening  came 
three  years  ago  in  the  classroom  as  a 
sixth  grade  teacher.  Mr.  Forry  accepted 
that  position,  and  this  past  fall,  when 
the  opening  came  for  a  full  time  prin- 
cipalship,  Mr.  Routt  recommended  Mr. 
Forry 's  appointment. 

■f       i       1 

San  Bruno's  District  Superintendent 
Henry  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  District  Superin- 
tendent of  San  Bruno  Schools,  belongs 
to  a  family  long  prominent  in  school 
work.  His  father,  Henry  C.  Hall,  was 
prominent  in  San  Mateo  County  in 
school  work  until  the  early  nineteen  hun- 
dreds. He  later  was  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Corte  Madera-Larkspur 
School  in  Marin  County.  George  W. 
Hall,  who  for  forty-five  years  was  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  San  Mateo 
elementary  schools,  is  an  uncle.  The  fam- 
ily of  George  and  Henry  Hall  came  into 
San  Mateo  County  in  1866,  settling  near 
the  town  of  Searsville,  now  covered  by 
Searsville  Lake,  and  later  moved  to  Red- 
wood City. 


The  San  Bruno  Park  School  District 
is  erecting  an  auditorium-gymnasium  at 
the  North  Brae  School.  The  plant  will 
include  a  gymnasium  floor  81  by  55  feet, 
a  stage,  a  music  room,  maintenance 
rooms  and  ultimately  a  shower  room. 
The  work  is  being  completed  under  a 
forty-five  per  cent  Federal  grant,  the 
school  district's  share  being  raised  from 
current  revenues.  This  district  has 
achieved  a  position  whereby  it  can  build 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 

i       1       1 

New  Member,  San  Mateo  Board 
of  Education 

R.  L.  Crane,  District  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  Jefferson  Union  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Daly  City  and 
Colma,  was  appointed  in  January  to 
serve  on  the  San  Mateo  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, succeeding  George  W.  Hall,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  San  Mateo 
city  schools,  who  has  served  on  the 
school  board  for  forty-one  years. 


:.*•"' 


K.  L.  Crane 


Mr.  Crane  has  been  a  leading  school 
man  in  San  Mateo  County  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  Californian,  born  in  Mendo- 
cino County,  he  had  his  elementary  and 
high  school  training  in  Marin  County. 
He  secured  his  A.  B.  degree  from  San 
Francisco  Teachers  College  with  addi- 
tional graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  California  and  Stanford.  He  began  his 
teaching  career  at  Hayward,  teaching 
there  one  year  before  entering  the  army. 
He  was  very  active  in  army  life,  but  as 
he  says  ruefully,  he  "fought  and  bled 
on  the  western  front  of  the  United 
States. ' '  Returning  to  school  work  after 
the  Armistice,  he  came  into  the  Jefferson 
School  District  for  one  year  as  a  teacher. 
From  this  position  he  went  to  Hillsbor- 
ough as  supervising  principal  for  five 
years,  remaining  another  five  years  as 
district  superintendent.  From  Hillsbor- 
ough he  returned  to  Jefferson  District  as 
district  superintendent. 


Colma  and  Daly  City  comprise  a  dis- 
trict of  eight  buildings  counting  the  new 
administration  building.  One  of  Mr. 
Crane's  first  interests  in  the  Jefferson 
District  was  to  establish  a  program  for 
definite  improvement  in  reading.  A  natu- 
ral follow-up  for  the  reading  program 
was  the  introduction  of  libraries  in  each 
school.  Mr.  Crane  has  developed  a  very 
fine  system  of  circulating  books  among 
the  eight  schools  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  supplementary  reading  sets  in 
the  primary  field. 

He  also  has  introduced  two  years  of 
craft  work  of  different  types,  including 
ornamental  copper  and  brass,  leather 
craft,  weaving  and  basketry,  block  print- 
ing and  mechanical  drawing. 

Mr.  Crane  is  a  progressive  school  man 
and  should  enjoy  as  well  as  contribute 
to  the  interests  of  county  board  work. 

■f       i       -t 

Santa  Monica's  Curriculum  Counselor 

Elmer  C.  Sandmeyer  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  curriculum  counselor 
of  the  Santa  Monica  city  schools 
in  May  of  1938.  This  includes  curricu- 
lum work  from  the  kindergarten  through 
junior  college.  Mr.  Sandmeyer  comes 
originally  from  Missouri  with  some 
teaching  experience  in  the  Middle  West. 
His  degrees  were  taken  in  history  and 
social  science.  He  secured  his  Ph.  D  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  His  first  posi- 
tion in  California  was  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, in  the  high  school  first,  and  later 
in  the  junior  college  when  it  opened. 
From  San  Bernardino,  he  entered  the 
Long  Beach  system  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Long  Beach  Junior  College. 

He  came  to  Santa  Monica  in  1929  as 
instructor  in  the  junior  college  and  later 
became  Dean  of  Men.  Mr.  Sandmeyer 
has  taken  courses  of  education  at  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Mr.  Sandmeyer  tells  us  that  when  the 
Santa  Monica  Junior  College  first  started 
there  were  150  students  and  that  now 
there  are  1150.  It  is  firmly  believed  that 
if  the  college  had  sufficient  housing  fa- 
cilities there  would  very  soon  be  at  least 
1500  students.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  sixty  percent  of  the  students  are 
men  and  have  been  since  its  organization. 
Of  the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty about  seventy-five  percent  are  men. 


CONFERENCE  OF  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

A  regional  conference  of  elementary 
school  principals  and  district  superin- 
tendents was  held  in  Santa  Cruz  on 
February  11  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Elementary  School  Princi- 
pals Association,  Central  Coast  Sec- 
tion. Vesta  B.  Vail,  principal  of  the 
Mission  Hill  Junior  High  School  and 
president  of  the  Central  Coast  Section, 
presided.  About  seventy  principals  of 
Monterey,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  counties  attended. 

Helen  Heff ernan,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Elementary  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  addressed  the  con- 
ference on  "The  Place  of  Oral  and 
Written  Expression  in  the  Modern 
School  Program."  Taking  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  this  presen- 
tation were  :  Edith  Boasso,  teacher,  Mis- 
sion Hill  School,  Santa  Cruz;  Eldon 
Covell,  principal,  Seaside  School,  Mon- 
terey; Josephine  DeCarli,  principal, 
Lincoln  School,  Salinas ;  Amy  Emmett, 
teacher,  Mintie  White  School,  Wateon- 
ville;  John  D.  Krone,  principal,  Fre- 
mont School,  Hollister;  Viola  Meints, 
principal,  Laurel  School,  Santa  Cruz; 
Grace  Widemann,  principal,  Gonzales 
School,  Gonzales. 

Gladys  L.  Potter,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Elementary  Education, 
spoke  on  "Science  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School."  The  discussion 
group  after  this  talk  included:  Mar- 
garet Blaine,  teacher,  Laurel  School, 
Santa  Cruz ;  Ethel  Higgins,  general  su- 
pervisor, San  Luis  Obispo  County ;  Eva 
Biecks,  principal,  Oak  Grove  School, 
Monterey;  Alton  E.  Scott,  principal, 
San  Juan  Union  School,  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista ;  Edith  King,  principal,  Grant  Ele- 
mentary School,  Santa  Cruz. 

A  luncheon  was  given  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  with  Helen  Heff  er- 
nan presiding.  Greetings  were  extended 
by  Roy  E.  Simpson,  Santa  Cruz  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Janie 
M.  Stocking,  Santa  Cruz  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Films  were  shown 
on  "Effective  Use  of  Library  Service." 

Miss  Heff ernan's  address  is  given  in 
part : 

"The  experience  program  of  the 
modern  school  provides  opportunity  for 
tin'  spontaneous  interchange  of  ideas. 
Children  living  together  naturally  and 
happily  in  the  informal  atmosphere  of 
a  democratic  classroom  are  released  from 


the  conspiracy  of  silence  which  domi- 
nated the  formal  classroom  of  the  past. 
They  have  experiences  which  stimulate 
conversation ;  they  want  to  relive  their 
experiences  by  sharing  impressions  and 
feelings  with  each  other.  The  desire  to 
communicate  with  others  is  a  basic,  hu- 
man urge,  and  the  modern  school  organ- 
izes its  program  to  provide  opportunity 
for  growth  in  power  to  communicate  by 
means  of  experiences  worth  talking 
about,  and  by  permitting  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. The  modern  school  values  the 
experiences  and  observations  of  children. 
They  are  encouraged  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  a  hospitable  climate  in  which 
they  are  released  from  fear  of  ridicule 
or  criticism. 

"The  modern  teacher  recognizes  the 
conditions  which  inhibit  expression.  She 
takes  time  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness.  The  children  come  to  sense 
the  teacher's  interest.  She  does  not  vio- 
late the  privacy  of  a  shy  child.  She  does 
not  demand  immediate  response.  She  ar- 
ranges situations  in  which  the  child 
wants  to  express  himself.  She  is  skilful 
in  leading  the  child  to  respond  by  her 
own  sincerity  and  expectancy.  She  is 
quick  to  express  her  appreciation  of  the 
ideas  the  child  has  contributed.  She 
treads  lightly  in  her  effort  to  establish 
correct  usage  and  recognizes  that  eager, 
spontaneous  participation  in  an  interest- 
ing discussion  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  any  literary  convention.  She 
is  interested  naturally  in  how  the  child 
expresses  himself,  and  carefully  guides 
him  to  more  acceptable  forms  of  expres- 
sion, but  she  is  far  more  interested  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  something  he  wants 
to  say  and  confidence  enough  in  himself 
to  attempt  to  say  it. 

' '  The  teacher  does  not  have  far  to  seek 
for  natural  situations  requiring  oral 
and  written  expression.  The  everyday 
life  of  the  classroom  is  replete  with  gen- 
uine need  for  -expression.  Tom  tells  about 
the  dog  show  he  visited  Saturday ;  Mary 
relates  to  a  wide-eyed  audience  the  story 
of  her  father's  regular  trip  as  an  air- 
plane pilot ;  the  library  committee  chair- 
man reports  on  new  books  available  on 
the  library  table;  letters  must  be  written 
to  secure  permission  to  visit  the  local 
broadcasting  station ;  notes  must  be  sent 
1  o  John  who  is  convalescing  from  a  brok- 
( n  leg;  the  class  newspaper  must  be  writ- 
ten and  contributions  must  be  prepared 
for  the  school  newspaper.  These  and  a 
score   of  other  needs   for  speaking  and 


writing  in  the  everyday  happenings  of 
a  happy,  interested  group  of  children 
provide  ample  practice  in  effective  ex- 
pression. 

' '  The  language  activities  are  no  longer 
the  stilted  exercises  of  a  period  in  the 
daily  schedule.  In  fact,  if  language  is 
really  functioning  in  the  life  of  the  group 
of  children  there  is  little  need  for  a  sep- 
arate period  labeled  'language  arts.' 
Language  permeates  the  genuine  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  the  entire  day." 
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School  Administrators' 
Annual  Convention 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
is  the  outstanding  event  of  each  year 
in  the  educational  field.  All  who  work 
in  the  field  have  learned  to  look  for 
-the  reports  from  this  great  convention 
as  a  dependable  gauge  for  dominating 
educational  trends  or  problems  of  the 
current  year. 

Usually  the  convention  "makes  the 
headlines"  in  the  daily  press.  Some 
speaker,  or  some  issue,  will  emerge  from 
the  program  dramatically,  and  press  re- 
porters play  up  the  news  value  offered. 
Probably  it  is  significant  of  the  1939  ses- 
sions that  no  reports  of  them  reached 
our  local  western  papers. 

Apparently  the  convention  indulged 
in  no  fire-works,  but  sawed  wood  soberly, 
intensively  and  to  good  effect.  An  ad- 
mirable innovation  of  this  session  was  the 
appointment  of  a  group  of  "reporters" 
within  the  membership,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  summarizing  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  the  many  ses- 
sions. The  report  of  this  group  has  been 
published  as  the  official  "Summary  of 
the  1939  Convention"  and  is  available 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  association. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  cen- 
tered upon  school  policies  which  may 
best  secure  democratic  institutions.  The 
program  was  based  on  the  four  recent 
publications  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  which  are  studies  in  the  re- 
lations of  our  schools  and  democracy. 

This  is  no  new  theme  for  convention 
discussion.  But  too  often  it  has  been  a 
theme  in  the  same  famous  category  as 
the  weather.  Reports  indicate  that  at 
this  convention  at  last  something  was 
done  about  a  situation  that,  in  the  light 
of  current  world  events,  certainly  calls 
for  action  in  our  schools. 

■til 

A  few  of  the  many  Californians  who 
went  to  Cleveland  have  contributed  to 
the  Journal  their  impressions  of  the 
convention : 

E.  W.  JACOBSEN 
Superintendent  of  Oakland 
City  Schools 
Superintendent  Jacobsen  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  drafted  res- 
olutions summing  up  the  outcomes  of  the 


convention  discussions.  Mr.  Jacobsen 
named  several  issues  that  seemed  of  spe- 
cial importance  for  administrators.  More 
democracy  in  administration  is  necess- 
ary if  we  are  to  teach  democracy  in  the 
classroom.  Oakland's  Educational  Coun- 
cil is  an  example  of  this  principle  in  ac- 
tion. Every  group  among  the  teachers 
of  Oakland  is  represented  on  this  coun- 
cil, which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  administration  and  initiates  poli- 
cies for  the  schools.  Denver  has  a  sim- 
ilar plan  to  safeguard  democracy  in 
administration. 

Another  issue  that  gave  administra- 
tors concern  was  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion headed  "Allocation  of  Public 
Funds."  The  shifting  population  sta- 
tistics is  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  with- 
draw funds  from  the  schools,  whose  ele- 
mentary enrollment  is  decreasing,  and 
to  apply  them  to  relief  needs  for  the 
aged,  whose  relative  numbers  are  in- 
creasing. 

Professional  standards  for  administra- 
tors was  a  theme  of  special  interest.  A 
preliminary  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1937  to  study  this  topic  has 
been  issued  under  the  title  "Standards 
for  Superintendents  of  Schools."  The 
resolution  committee  included  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject  under  the  heading 
"Improvement  of  Administration." 

VIERLING  KERSEY 

Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 

City  Schools 

A  great  convention  like  any  great 
pooling  of  intelligence  becomes  valuable 
only  as  its  pronouncements  go  to  work 
through  the  lives  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  convention.  It  seems  that  a 
convention  such  as  the  one  at  Cleveland 
can  well  represent  an  admonition  to  each 
of  us  to  make  certain  personal  resolves. 
As  a  result  of  this  convention  the  assign- 
ment to  me  is  along  several  lines. 

I  want  to  be  closer  to  national  groups 
interested  in  and  leading  forward  this 
great  structure  of  public  education. 

The  convention  admonished  me  to 
hold  sacred  the  meaning  of  democracy  in 
American  life  and  to  see  to  it  that  edu- 
cational activities  with  which  I  may  be- 
come associated  are  more  and  more  con- 


tributory to  a  practical  everyday  work- 
ing democracy. 

These  meetings  firmly  indicate  that  it 
is  not  so  much  new  thinking,  new  ideas, 
and  new  practices  that  we  must  yearn 
to  have  guide  us  as  it  is  a  keener,  deeper 
understanding  of  one  another  as  the 
basis  for  more  cooperative  united  efforts 
in  behalf  of  richer  educational  meanings 
for  children. 

These  meetings  convince  me  that  I 
must  be  not  only  diligent  in  planning, 
promoting,  and  supporting  policies, 
practices,  and  programs  but  that  I  must 
also  constantly  maintain  an  evaluative 
relationship  to  all  that  is  sponsored,  stim- 
ulated, and  undertaken. 

These  gatherings  have  convinced  me 
that  more  than  any  other  one  thing  we 
need  to  have  a  great  wave  of  unselfish- 
ness sweep  over  this  land  of  ours.  The 
most  significant  source  from  which  the 
strength  for  the  future  will  spring  is 
from  the  wellsprings  of  unselfish  hearts. 

To  have  missed  all  of  the  meetings, 
all  of  the  conferences,  and  all  of  the 
speeches  would  have  been '  sad  indeed, 
but  to  have  missed  the  renewal  of  ac- 
quaintance, the  fine  professional  friend- 
ships, and  the  association  with  15,000  no- 
ble American  thinkers  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  childhood  would  have  been  the 
greatest  loss  which  any  school  superin- 
tendent could  suffer. 

BERNICE  BAXTER 

Director  of  Instruction 

Oakland  Elementary  and  Junior 

High  Schools 

En  route  to  the  national  convention 
of  School  Executives  held  in  Cleveland, 
schools  in  the  following  cities  and  coun- 
ties were  visited:  Houston,  Texas; 
Montgomery,  Baltimore  and  Carroll 
Counties,  Maryland;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Houston  schools  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  building  an  all-inclusive  cur- 
riculum for  kindergartens,  elementary 
schools,  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
which  should  result  in  continuing  growth 
for  pupils  along  lines  accepted  as  de- 
sirable by  parents,  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors  and  directors  within  the  city. 
The  Houston  program  is  comprehensive 
and  yet  complete  in  detail.  The  schools 
visited  gave  evidence  that  the  curricu- 
lum was  functioning  in  practice  and  was 
not  merely  a  program  defined  on  paper. 

Most  interesting  developments  are  go- 
ing on  in  the  counties  of  Maryland.  Un- 
der the  direction  -of  county  superintend- 
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ents  and  their  respective  supervisory  of- 
ficers, instructional  programs  are  evolv- 
ing which  are  well  worth  a  visitor's  at- 
tention. The  outcomes  in  English  and  in 
social  studies  are  particularly  impres- 
sive. Children  in  the  Maryland  counties 
seem  to  possess  ability  to  discuss  and  par- 
ticipate in  social  problems  with  intelli- 
gence, to  use  the  English  language  ef- 
fectively. The  suburban  schools  iu  these 
counties  are  housed  in  modern  structures 
which  are  superior  in  many  ways  to  the 
buildings  found  in  large  cities. 

Cleveland's  experimentation  with  ra- 
dio broadcasting  is  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  Schools  are  being  equipped  with 
receiving  sets,  and  lessons  are  being 
broadcast  from  the  central  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Education  by  groups  of  chil- 
dren preparing  special  broadcasts  in  the 
various  fields.  Education  throughout  the 
country  will  undoubtedly  profit  by  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  Cleveland. 

The  Cleveland  convention  was  partic- 
ularly significant  in  that  superintendents 
and  other  school  officers  were  insistent 
upon  making  the  convention  an  effective 
stimulus  for  the  immediate  improvement 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  Again 
and  again  there  was  stressed  the  neces- 
sity for  having  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention  affect  practice  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  The  speak- 
ers devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  urged  the  acceptance  of 
a.  plan  of  action  which  should  make  pos- 
sible, equal  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
can children  to  experience  a  school  life 
which  should  be  foundational  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  democratic  state. 

In  meetings  of  other  organizations  af- 
filiated with  the  N.  E.  A.  and  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  Administra- 
tors' sessions  leaders  in  the  fields  of  child 
growth  and  curriculum  development  and 
in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  teach- 
ing expressed  opinions  which  seemed  to 
be  in  general  agreement  with  those  of 
school  administrators,  namely,  that  hu- 
man relationships  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  that  in  a  democratic  society 
human  values  must  be  given  first  consid- 
eration. That  education  should  concern 
itself  with  the  whole  human  organism  or 
the.  total  personality  seemed  to  be  the 
accepted  conclusion  of  those  working  on 
problems  of  research  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  ad  ministration  of 
schools. 


JOHN  H.  BEERS 

Mr.  Beers,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of 
the  Macmillan  Publishing  Company,  re- 
ported the  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  convention  made  by  the  Associated 
Exhibitors.  The  unusually  large  space 
available  in  the  Cleveland  Auditorium 
and  the  careful  preparations  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies  made  this  year's 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  conference.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  conferences  at  which  top- 
ranking  experts  discussed  with  educa- 
tors new  and  practical  approaches  to 
vital  problems.  This  splendid  program 
demonstrated  the  increasingly  high  pro- 
fessional standards  of  the  firms  which 
supply  books  and  other  materials  which 
support  the  program  of  education.  They 
are  an  integral  and  important  section 
in  the  contemporary  educational  scene. 
Their  contribution  to  the  convention 
was  warmly  appreciated  by  the  adminis- 
trators as  was  indicated  by  the  large 
attendance  at  exhibits  aud  conferences. 
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TAelightful  story  of  two  courageous 
■*— '         modern  boys  who  have 

■p*  xciting  adventures   with   a  bronco,  an 
■*-*         airplane  and  a  marvelous  Sandlap- 
per  to 

Solve  the  problems  of  the  Hilyard  fam- 
ily in  the  Great  American  Desert. 

Each  chapter  of  the  story  is  supple- 
mented by  a  chapter  of  factual 
material 

TD  ealistically  depicting  the  unusual  nat- 
-*-^-         ural  phenomena  which  makes  the 
desert 

'"P  remendously    attractive    and    interest- 
■*■  ing  to  so  many  people. 


'"Peachers    seeking    material    to    use    in 
■*■  classes  of  young  people,  who  need 
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emedial  instruction  to  establish  basic 
reading  skills,  will  find 

xercises  for  each  chapter  designed  to 
develop  necessary  reading  abili- 
ties in 

ccordance    with    the    recommendations 
L        of  the  36th  Yearbook,  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education. 


Special  attention  has  been  given  to  sen- 
tence structure  and  vocabulary, 
with  the 
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nusual  result  that  while  the  interest 
of  the  book  is  sustained  at  a  ma- 
ture level,  the 


Reading  difficulty  is  slightly  below  the 
fourth  grade  on  a  placement 

Established   by  accepted   techniques   for 
determining  reading  difficulty. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

609  Mission  Street 
San   Francisco,  California 
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March,  1939 


A  Curriculum  Unit  on  Rocks 

MERRILL  GOUDIE,  Teaching  Principal 
HELEN  S.  THOMAS,  General  Supervisor 

This  curriculum  unit  was  developed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 

six-teacher  Bard  School  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Imperial  County,  an 

irrigated  portion  of  the  Colorado  Desert  a  mile  from  the  Colorado  River. 


The  children's  interest  in  rocks  origi- 
nated in  the  Nature  Study  Club  which 
they  had  organized  for  regular  weekly 
meetings.  The  Club  had  grown  out  of  the 
children's  interest  in  their  outdoor  en- 
vironment. They  had  enjoyed  many  trips 
to  mines,  dams  and  the  river.  They  had 
studied  the  desert,  animals,  insects,  and 
plants. 

When  one  of  the  children  brought  in 
an  agate  and  a  piece  of  jasper,  the  others 
showed  much  interest.  Soon  the  teacher 
was  deluged  with  specimens.  In  the  ef- 
forts to  classify  these  an  interest  was  de- 
veloped that  resulted  in  further  study. 
Excursions 

Several  trips  were  made  to  collect  spec- 
imens ;  to  note  characteristics  of  the  earth 
formations  about  the  school;  to  "have 
a  picnic" ;  to  verify  statements  and  opin- 
ions of  classmates;  to  "have  a  good  time 
outdoors."  Teacher  and  children  care- 
fully planned  these  trips.  Permits  were 
obtained  from  homes,  aims  were  clearly 
understood,  and  each  child's  responsi- 
bility agreed  upon. 

Problems  and  questions  arose  to  fur- 
nish the  motive  for  enough  study  and  in- 
vestigation to  last  for  a  long  time.  The 
children  kept  notes  on  their  excursions, 
and  many  snapshots  were  taken.  Notes 
and  pictures  were  put  into  notebooks  as 
records  of  their  field  trips. 
Collections 

Individual  and  group  collections  were 
made.  The  most  interesting  pieces  were 
displayed  in  a  permanent  exhibit.  New 
types  of  rocks  were  discussed  in  general 
meeting,  usually  by  the  discoverer,  after 
a  conference  with  the  teacher  and  after 
reference  to  all  available  material.  All 
rocks  were  classified  in  three  groups. 

A.  Sedimentary:  formed  by  river  silt 
or  other  deposits;  very  soft,  easily 
disintegrated :  examples :  sandstone, 
limestone,  chalk,  tufa. 

B.  Metarnorphic :  sedimentary  rock  that 
has  been  subjected  to  great  heat  and 
pressure ;  examples :  marble,  conglom- 
erate (small  pebbles  fastened  together 
by  natural  cement). 

C.  Igneous :  metamorphic  rock  which  has 
been  melted  (by  volcanic  action)  and 
then  subjected  to  great  pressure  or 


sudden  cooling,  causing  crystalliza- 
tion to  take  place;  examples:  granite, 
all  precious  stones,  all  semiprecious 
stones. 

Specimens  of  the  following  minerals 
were  placed  in  the  permanent  collection 
in  the  school :  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
pitchblende,  talc,  mica,  nickel,  alumi- 
num, quartz,  calcite. 

Language  Experiences 
Language    experiences    included    the 
conducting    of    club   meetings    and    the 
writing  of  minutes  such  as  the  following : 
Friday, 
March  27,  1936. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Smith.  The  minutes  were 
approved  as  read. 

The  panel  which  went  to  El  Centro 
reported  on  the  trip.  They  told  us 
about  the  trip  over;  the  presentation 
of  the  panel  diseusion  on  "Rocks  of 
Imperial  County" ;  their  feeling  when 
they  were  speaking  before  the  prin- 
cipals; the  picnic  in  the  park  and 
how  the  wind  blew ;  the  trip  home,  and 
taking  pictures  in  the  sand  hills. 
Everyone  had  a  good  time.  Some  of 
them  were  scared  while  they  were  talk- 
ing. 

A  motion  for  adjournment  was  made 
by  Billy.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 
Signed 

Beverly  Christain 

Secretary 
There  were  group  discussions,  talks  be- 
fore the  club  and  the  writing  of  papers 
to  present  to  the   club.    One   of  these 
papers  follows : 

Sedimentary  Rocks 
Sedimentary  rocks  are  rocks  that  have 
been  deposited  by  the  agency  of  water 
and  wind;  the  materials  of  which  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  made  may  have  their 
origin  in  matter  produced  by  organisms 
found  in  the  sea,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime  made  by  minute  animal  life. 

When  people  see  these  rocks  they 
would  never  guess  that  sedimentary 
rocks  could  in  any  way  be  related  to  the 
rocks  from  which  they  were  formed,  for 
they  do  not  look  at  all  alike. 

As  long  as  there  is  sun,  wind  and 
water,  rocks  will  continue  to  break  rocks 


and  form  more  sand  and  clay.  Just  as 
long  as  there  are  rivers  and  streams  they 
will  never  fail  to  carry  loose  sediment 
and  deposit  it  on  the  floors  of  the  seas 
and  oceans,  forming  layer  upon  layer. 
Rocks  are  always  being  torn  down  while 
others  are  being  formed. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  One  kind  is  known 
as  the  sandstone,  formed  by  sand  that  has 
piled  into  layers.  Sandstone  may  contain 
a  little  lime  which  helps  to  cement  the 
grains  of  sand  together,  or  it  may  have 
some  clay,  but  most  of  it  is  sand.  Sand- 
stone is  used  in  buildings,  but  it  doesn't 
wear  as  long  as  marble  or  granite  for  it 
scratches  off  easily.  Sandstone  may  he 
red,  gray,  or  yellow.  The  color  is  caused 
by  minerals  such  as  iron  which  have  been 
dissolved  in  the  water  and  added  to  the 
rocks. 

When  pebbles  have  been  cemented  to- 
gether by  lime  and  sand  the  resulting 
rock  is  known  as  a  conglomerate  rock. 

Shale  is  another  kind  of  sedimentary 
rock  made  from  clay.  Under  a  great 
amount  of  pressure  this  slate  or  clay 
may  become  a  fairly  hard  rock.  You  can 
easily  recognize  this  rock  when  you  see 
it  because  it  breaks  into  scales. 

The  bones  and  shells  of  animals  con- 
tain a  great  amount  of  lime.  It  was  this 
lime  that  helped  to  form  much  of  the 
limestone  in  the  earth.  As  the  animals 
of  the  sea  died  their  bones  and  shells 
sank  to  the  bottom  forming  layer  upon 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  As 
the  water  ran  into  the  ocean  it  carried 
lime  that  it  had  dissolved  from  rocks  on 
the  land  and  added  it  to  the  layers  of 
lime.  Great  mountains  are  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  limestone  which  was 
made  under  the  water  and  later  forced 
up  into  the  mountains. 

Sandstone  is  quarried  and  used  in 
buildings.  It  is  also  used  in  other  ways. 
It  is  heated  and  changed  to  quicklime  or 
lime  and  is  sold  to  be  used  for  whitewash, 
mortar  and  plaster. 

Rocks  that  have  been  changed  by  a 
great  amount  of  pressure  in  this  way 
are  called  sedimentary  rocks. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  usually  found 
in  layers  and  in  such  cases  are  said  to 
be  stratified.  A  single  layer  is  called  a 
stratum.  — Mozelle  Rutledge. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the 
preparatory  work  that  was  done  before 
the  children  presented  a  panel  discussion 
on  Rocks  before  a  County  Principals' 
Meeting  in  El  Cestro. 
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1.  Subject 
Eocks 

2.  Organization 

Eight  members  on  panel,  a  leader  and 
seven  to  aid  in  the  discussion.  Club 
President  and  Secretary  to  attend 
also. 

3.  Preliminary  discussion  to  determine 
scope  of  the  subject 

a.  What  do  we  wish  to  discuss? 

b.  How  much  should  each  speaker  be 
responsible  for? 

c.  What  kind  of  illustrative  material 
shall  we  take  to  put  over  our 
points?  What  shall  we  take  to  il- 
lustrate our  School  Exhibit? 

d.  Where  shall  we  find  our  data  ? 

e.  How  shall  we  distribute  or  assign 
the  topics? 

f.  When  shall  we  go  over  our  ma- 
terial ? 

After  the  Principals'  Meeting  a  re- 
port was  given  to  the  club. 
December  4,  1936. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Smith.  The  minutes  were 
read  and  after  one  correction  were 
approved. 

Cecil  was  invited  to  join  our  club; 
he  accepted  and  was  placed  in  Teddy's 
Committee. 

The  meeting  was  turned  over  to  No- 
vella, who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  presented  the  panel  dis- 
cussion of  the  three  classes  of  rocks. 
Xovella  introduced  the  panel  members. 

Mozelle  's  report  was  on  sedimentary 
rock.  She  told  us  how  the  silt  is  de- 
posited by  slowly  moving  water  and 
how  it  finally  becomes  a  soft  stone. 
She  showed  us  some  from  the  Salton 
Sea  Section. 

Harvey's  report  was  on  metamor- 
phic  rock.  It  is  sedimentary  rock  that 
has  been  changed  by  heat  and  pressure. 
Conglomerate  or  "pudding  stone"  is 
an  example  of  metamorphic  rock.  He 
showed  us  some  conglomerate  from 
Pilot  Knob. 

Josephine's  talk  was  on  igneous 
rock,  which  is  metamorphic  rock  that 
has  been  changed  by  great  heat  and 
pressure.  All  crystals  are  of  igneous 
formation.  She  showed  us  rock  crystals 
from  the  Chocolate  Mountains  and 
garnets  from  Pilot  Knob.  After  a  short 
discussion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
by  President  Smith. 
Signed, 

Beverly  Christain, 

Secretary. 


Other  language  experiences  were:  de- 
bating, committee  work,  writing  captions 
and  labels,  giving  reports  to  school  audi- 
ences, writing  newspaper  articles  and 
making  notes. 

Reading  Experiences 

The  children  consulted  a  great  many 
science  books,  encyclopedias,  and  maga- 
zines for  information  on  topics  and 
questions  in  their  study.  In  addition  to 
their  research  work  they  had  much  good 
fun  reading  about  animals,  people,  and 
places  of  the  great  deserts  of  the  world. 

They  developed  a  new  vocabulary  in- 
cluding such  words  as:  conglomerate, 
crystallization,  disintegrate,  erosion,  fa- 
cets, garnet,  geods,  geology,  igneous,  met- 
amorphic, quartz,  refraction,  sedimen- 
tary, strata,  stratum,  volcanic. 
Art  Experiences 

A  large  desert  frieze  was  made  to  serve 
as  background  for  the  rock  exhibit  (and 
was  later  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair). 
The  children  were  given  lessons  and 
practice  in  lettering  so  that  they  could 
make  placards  for  exhibits.  An  exhibit 
of  jewelry  was  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  semi-precious  stones.  Jewel  cut- 
tings were  arranged  to  illustrate  the  re- 
fraction of  light.  Cut  stones  were  ex- 
hibited. 

Health  Experiences 

The  hikes  which  the  children  took  were 
both  mentally  and  physically  stimulat- 
ing. The  children  discussed  types  of  food 
best  adapted  to  hiking,  and  decided  that 
they  should  choose  food  which  was  nour- 
ishing and  easy  to  carry,  and  which  did 
not  contain  an  excess  of  thirst-provok- 
ing salt.  Each  child  learned  how  to  carry 
water,  how  to  keep  it  cool  and  clean, 
what  the  sources  of  pure  water  are  on 
hikes,  and  what  the  dangers  of  impure 
water  are.  They  became  familiar  with 
the  contents  and  use  of  a  first  aid  kit. 
Arithmetic  Experiences 

It  was  necessary  to  learn  proportions 
for  mixing  cement  in  order  to  build 
rock  gardens.  The  children  studied  crys- 
tal formations  and  learned  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  count  facets  on  crystals. 
Hiking  and-other  outdoor  activities  in- 
volved the  estimating  of  distances  in 
miles,  rods,  feet  and  inches.  The  weigh- 
ing and  measurement  of  minerals  gave 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  small  meas- 
urements such  as  the  centimeter,  milli- 
meter and  troy  measure. 
Outcomes 

There  wore  many  satisfying  outcomes 
of  this  study.  The  club  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  demonstrate  its  panel  dis- 
cussion technique,  using  rocks  as  its 
topiCj  to  the  Principals'  Association  of 
Imperial  County.  This  meant  a  trip  of 
seventy-five  miles  to  El  Centro,  a  picnic 
afterward  in  the  park,  and  an  interest- 
ing day  in  addition  to  the  club  activ- 
ities. The  children  exhibited  their  ex- 
cellent rock  collection  at  the  State  Fair. 
The  final  school  exhibit  was  completed 
and  added  to  the  school  museum.  Author- 
ities in  charge  of  the  historic  Prison  Hill, 
eight  miles  distant  in  Yuma,  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  displaying  Bard's  col- 
lection in  their  permanent  exhibit. 

Other  less  spectacular  but  important 
outcomes  of  this  study  were  evident  to 
the  teacher :  the  children 's  appreciation 
of  the  hidden  beauty  in  rocks ;  growth  in 
cooperation;  increased  appreciation  and 
love  of  nature  in  immediate  environ- 
ment :  a  fine  knowledge  of  kinds  of  rocks 
found  in  the  neighborhood;  greatly  in- 
creased vocabulary;  development  of  de- 
sire to  seek  out  information  concerning 
other  aspects  of  the  environment ;  the 
leading-on-ness  of  the  unit  to  studies  of 
soil,  plants,  clouds;  increased  activities 
for  leisure. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 


COUNTY  LIBRARIANS  MEET 

When  the  California  county  librari- 
ans met  in  convention  at  Sacramento 
February  9-11  an  interesting-  feature 
was  an  evening  of  films  showing  county 
library  service.  One  had  been  taken  by 
Elizabeth  Topping  of  Ventura  County 
to  illustrate  the  types  of  service  dis- 
pensed from  that  county's  Bookmobile. 
Many  county  libraries  use  trucks  or  au- 
tomobiles for  delivering  books  to  branch 
libraries,  but  Ventura  County  Library 
is  the  only  one  that  uses  a  Bookmobile 
equipped  with  book  shelves  for  carry- 
ing books  and  equipment  for  charging 
them  out.  A  librarian  is  always  in  attend- 
ance, when  the  Bookmobile  goes  on  its 
rounds  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in 
selecting  books.  The  film  showed  children 
eagerly  examining  the  resources  of  the 
Bookmobile  and  adults  exchanging  opin- 
ions with  the  librarian.  The  Bookmobile 
as  a  supplement  to  permanent  branch 
librai'ies  is  proving  a  worth-while  feature 
of  Ventura  County  Library  development. 

The  second  film  demonstrated  county 
library  service  to  schools  as  carried  on  in 
Colusa  Count}-.  This  film  had  been  taken 
by  the  Division  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Education, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Edmonds,  rural  supervisor,  and  Mrs. 
Ella  P.  Morse,  county  librarian  of  Colusa 
County.  The  pictures  showed  library  cor- 
ners, children  learning  how  to  use  the 
library,  consultations  between  teacher 
and  librarian,  work  at  headquarters  in 
preparing  the  books,  and  many  other 
phases  of  this  activity.  Colusa  County 
Library  service  to  schools  is  typical 
of  the  fine  work  carried  on  in  all  our 
county  libraries. 

After  the  showing  of  the  films  the  li- 
brarians adjourned  to  examine  the  ex- 
hibits which  had  been  assembled  in  the 
corridor  near  the  meeting  room.  Plans 
and  picture's  of  new  branch  library  build- 
ings, charts  and  graphs  showing  library 
progress,  and  books  of  professional  in- 
terest were  shown.  All  exhibits  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  John  D.  Henderson, 
State  Library  Field  Representative. 

This  completed  the  first  evening  of  the 
convention  which  was  the  thirtieth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  county  librarians  of 
California.  In  recent  years  this  has  usu- 
ally been  held  in  conjunction  with  the 


California  Library  Association,  but  this 
year  that  plan  seemed  inadvisable  since 
the  American  Library  Association  will 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association  will  hold  only 
a  business  session  at  that  time,  combining 
all  other  programs  with  those  of  the  na- 
tional group.  Accordingly  the  county  li- 
brarians returned  to  an  earlier  custom 
and  met  independently  at  the  State  Li- 
brary. Representatives  were  present 
from  forty-six  county  libraries,  about 
one  hundred  delegates  in  all.  Among 
those  attending  were  Miss  Roxie  Hall,  li- 
brarian of  the  newly  established  Cala- 
veras County  Library,  and  Miss  Evalyn 
Peat  of  Tehama  County,  new  to  the  ranks 
of  county  librarians  this  year. 

The  program  for  the  convention  con- 
sisted largely  of  informal  discussions  on 
problems  peculiar  to  county  libraries. 
Californians  on  A.  L.  A.  Committees 
California,  fourth  in  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, exceeded  by  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  is  third  in  the  number  of  members 
serving  on  committees  in  that  organiza- 
tion, (exceeded  by  New  York  and  Illinois 
only).  These  committee  activities  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  For  instance, 
California  has  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Work  for  the  Blind,  Mrs. 
Carol  I.  Alderson  of  the  State  Library, 
and  of  the  one  on  Radio  Broadcasting, 
Mrs.  Faith  Holmes  Hyers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library.  We  have  rep- 
resentatives in  the  group  considering 
Libraries  in  National  Parks  and  a  Union 
Catalog  of  Latin  American  Books.  A 
Californian  is  on  the  important  Jury  of 
Awards  which  grants  scholarships  to 
librarians  for  the  intensive  study  of  cer- 
tain library  problems.  Several  of  our 
librarians  are  on  the  various  committees 
concerning  work  with  the  children,  one 
of  which  is  a  sub-committee  on  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  "The  Adolescent  and 
His  Reading."  Very  important  at  the 
moment  is  the  Friends  of  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, on  which  three  Californians  hold 
membership.  And  there  are  very  many 
other  committee  positions  filled  by  li- 
brarians of  our  state.  It  can  safely  be 
said  then  that  California  librarians  are 
taking  their  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
national  association,  and  they  are  taking 
it  gladly  because  they  are  eager  to  par- 


ticipate both  in  the  work  and  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization. 

Public  Libraries  and  Special 
Libraries  Cooperate 

An  announcement  of  an  interesting 
experiment  comes  from  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association,  Southern  California 
Chapter.  The  In-Service  Training  Com- 
mittee of  this  association  in  cooperation 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  is 
offering  a  survey  course  covering  the  de- 
partments of  the  library.  This  coursers 
open  to  members  of  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Chapter  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association.  Each  department  librarian 
will  give  one  lecture  on  her  department 
and  conduct  the  class  through  the  de- 
partment stacks  and  reference  collec- 
tions, pointing  out  special  tools  of  her 
department  and  the  special  services 
which  each  department  offers. 

This  course  is  offered  by  the  library 
and  the  department  librarians  with  a 
view  to  improving  relationships  between 
the  special  librarian  and  the  public  li- 
brary. A  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
each  department  will  open  the  way  to  a 
greater  use  of  the  public  library  by  the 
special  librarian  and  will  provide  for 
better  service  to  the  patrons  of  both  the 
public  and  special  libraries. 

When  the  course  is  completed  letters 
will  be  written  to  employers  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  course  if  desired. 
These  letters  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  librarian  has  taken  this 
course-  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  service  which  she  is  prepared  to  give 
her  employer.  This  course  seems  to  be  a 
logical  and  worth-while  project,  and  re- 
sults will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Friends  of  the  Huntington  Library 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the 
Henry  E.  Huntingdon  Library  and  Art 
Gallery  to  join  an  organization  called 
Friends  of  the  Huntington  Library.  The 
Friends  will  include  those  interested  in 
books,  manuscripts,  art  collections,  gar- 
dens, exhibitions,  publications  or  re- 
search. 

Friends  of  the  Huntington  Library 
has  been  organized  as  a  non-profit  Cali- 
fornia corporation.  The  purposes  of  the 
organization  are,  first  to  keep  friends 
of  the  library  informed  of  developments, 
and  second,  to  accumulate  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  contributions  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  provide  a  substantial  sum 
for  use  in  acquiring  books,  manuscripts, 
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pictures,  prints,  and  works  of  art,  rare 
plants  and  desired  material  for  the  great 
botanical  collections.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  help  may  be  secured  in  this  way 
toward  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
Huntington  collections  by  enlarging  the 
program  of  publications  or  exhibitions. 
A  statement  accompanying  the  invi- 
tation states  that  "Notwithstanding  its 
generous  endowment  the  Henry  B. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery 
could  use  to  advantage  additional  funds 
with  which  to  build  up  its  collections  in 
ways,  and  to  an  extent,  not  possible  with- 
in its  present  income.  Opportunities  to 
obtain  desirable  material  arise  from 
time  to  time,  but  frequently  cannot  be 
utilized  because  of  lack  of  means  imme- 
diately at  hand.  The  acquisition  of  valu- 
able items  iu  a  few  instances  during  past 
years  has  come  through  special  efforts 
on  the  part  of  various  friends.  This  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
fund  out  of  which  such  additions  might 
he  made  more  systematically  and  when 
special  occasions  offer.  Many  people  have 
made  and  are  making  welcomed  gifts  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  material 
to  the  institution.  The  present  organiza- 
tion would  encourage  this  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity. It  seeks  in  addition  to  coordinate 
other  efforts  and  to  open  fresh  opportun- 
ities." 

Lizardi  Bibliography  Published 

A  research  project  set  up  in  the  Sutro 
Branch  of  the  State  Library  about  a 
year  ago  has  just  completed  a  prelimin- 
ary study  of  more  than  forty  new  poems 
and  pamphlets  of  the  famous  Mexican 
novelist  and  pamphleteer,  J.  J.  Fernan- 
dez de  Lizardi,  discovered  in  the  Sutro 
Library.  The  study  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
P.  Radin  and  published  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  California  State  Library. 
The  volume  contains  seventy-seven  pages 
in  mimeographed  form,  including  a  com- 
plete bibliography  and  a  reproduction 
of  eight  poems  and  pamphlets. 

Lizardi,  also  known  by  his  pen  name 
of  "El  Pensador  Mexicano, "  played  an 
important  role  in  the  Mexican  revolution. 
The  material  by  and  about  him  in  the 
Sutro  Collection  is  unique  in  its  com- 
pleteness. Further  information  about  the 
present  publication  may  be  secured  from 
Sutro  Branch,  California  State  Library, 
Civic  Center,  San  Francisco. 

NEWS  NOTES 
Kate  M.  Foley,  State  Library  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  for  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  district,  will  give  a  radio 


talk  on  March  16  at  2 :15  p.  m.  on  "What 
Radio  Means  to  the  Blind. ' '  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  broadcasts  about  the  serv- 
ices and  influence  of  the  radio. 

i        i        i 

Sacramento  County  Library  has  re- 
cently acquired  its  first  county  owned 
branch  building.  It  has  been  built  at  Car- 
michael  and  should  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  March.  It  is  constructed 
of  red  brick  and  has  white  trim.  Cornelia 
D.  Provines,  county  librarian,  reports 
that  the  branch  will  be  functioning  in 
the  new  building  early  in  March. 

1       i       1 

Albert  C.  Gerould,  assistant  reference 
librarian  of  Stanford  University  Library, 
has  succeeded  Belle  Joachims  as  libra- 
rian at  the  College  of  the  Pacific. 
■f     -r     -r 

The  State  Library  is  represented  on 
the  Committee  on  Fine  Printing  for  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  by 
the  librarian  and  the  head  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Section.  This  committee  is  respon- 
sible for  the  exhibit  in  the  California 
Building,  showing  examples  of  printing 
in  California  from  the  products  of  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  presses  to  the  work 
of  our  present  day  outstanding  printers. 
A  feature  of  the  exhibit  will  be  samples 
of  pioneer  printing  from  every  county 
in  the  state.  This  exhibit  of  California 
printing  should  direct  attention  to  the 
libraries  specializing  in  Californiana, 
most  of  which  have  examples  of  all  the 
well  known  printers  of  the  state. 

r       r      1 

Clara  F.  Mel,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library  staff  for  forty 
years,  died  on  January  23  at  the  family* 
home  in  Berkeley. 

i        i        i 

Bess  Landfear  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  Librarian  of  the  Yuba  City  Union 
High  School  to  become  Librarian  of  the 
Presidio  Junior  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1       i       i 

Mrs.  Eva  Rodgers  is  the  librarian  in 
charge  of  textbooks  and  libraries  at 
Compton,  California,  under  Mrs.  Ardella 
Bitner  Tibbey,  superintendent  of  the 
Compton  grammar  schools. 

i       1       i 

Mrs.  Novella  Nicholson,  vice-principal 
of  the  John  Burroughs  Junior  High 
School,  Bin-bank,  California,  is  chairman 
this  year  of  the  Textbook  and  Library 
Committee. 
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California  School  Trustees 

Official  Bulletin,  California  School  Trustees  Association 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 
The  bills  introduced  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Legislature,  affecting  the 
schools  directly  or  indirectly,  exceed 
three  hundred  in  number.  Many  of  them 
may  be  designated  "freak  bills."  Most  of 
them  will  not  have  any  chance  of  being 
enacted  into  law.  We  cannot  know  in 
advance  which  ones  will  be  relegated  to 
the  ' '  scrap  heap. "  It  is  our  duty  to  study 
each  bill  and  determine  its  bearing  upon 
the  schools,  if  possible,  and  exert  our  in- 
fluence to  defeat  the  undesirable  bills. 
"We  should  give  encouragement  to  the 
enactment  of  such  bills  as  shall  tend  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Several  bills  affecting  tenure  have 
been  introduced.  The  trustees  should 
study  these  bills  carefully  and  oppose 
the  enactment  of  any  bill  which  tends 
to  make  tenure  more  rigid  and  unwork- 
able. It  is  in  the  interest  of  pupils  that 
incompetent  and  inefficient  teachers  be 
dismissed.  We  believe  the  great  majority 
of  teachers  now  realize  that  the  trial 
method  necessary  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  such  teachers  is  unduly 
rigid  and  that  some  changes  are  neces- 
sary. The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
the  tenure  law  which  is  very  desirable. 
The  Teachers '  Legislative  Committee  has 
approved  this  proposed  amendment.  The 
particular  amendment  relates  to  trial 
procedure  and  allows  the  introduction 
of  evidence  of  teachers'  actions  and  con- 
duct in  certain  particulars,  occurring 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  filing  of 
charges. 

Trustees'  Action  Unselfish 
School  trustees  occupy  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  school  matters.  They  do  not  have 
any  selfish  interests  to  advance.  They 
work  without  thought  of  financial  re- 
ward. Their  only  concern  is  providing 
better  educational  facilities  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  California.  In  the  discussion 
of  school  legislation  they  have  one  prime 
objective,  and  that  is  to  preserve  the 
democracy  of  our  school  system.  If  at 
times  we  have  discussed  school  matters 
from  a  provincial  point  of  view,  that  has 
not  been  our  fault.  It  has  been  the  fault 
of  the  system  under  which  we  have 
worked.  That  system  has  prevented  our 
getting  together  for  mutual  discussion 


of  school  problems,  school  administration 
and  school  programs.  This  fault  should 
be  remedied.  Legislation  should  be 
enacted,  making  it  possible,  if  not  man- 
datory, for  school  trustees  to  meet  at 
reasonably  frequent  intervals  for  the 
discussion  of  these  problems,  in  order 
that  they  might  better  serve  the  schools 
of  their  day  and  time. 

Civil  Service  for  Non-Certificated 
Employees 

There  are  several  bills  pending  rela- 
tive to  civil  service  for  non-certificated 
employees.  Most  of  these  bills  are  wholly 
unacceptable  to  governing  boards.  The 
bills  are  based  upon  a  spirit  of  distrust 


MANDATORY  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Attention  is  called  to  AB  2248  (Miller) 
and    to    other    similar    proposals    which 
would     create     MANDATORY     CIVIL 
SERVICE    FOR   NON-CERTIFICATED 
SCHOOL   EMPLOYEES   in  school   dis- 
tricts having  850  or  more  ADA.    During 
the  past  few  weeks  a  state-wide  survey 
has  been  made  of  school  districts  which 
would  be  immediately  affected  by  these 
proposed  laws,  and  practically  unanimous, 
vigorous  disapproval  is  expressed  by  trus- 
tees   and    boards    of    education.     ONE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  alone  approved  the 
plan,  all  others  contacted  believing  that 
such  a  law  would  be  exceedingly  harmful 
to  public  education. 
ASK    YOUR    LEGISLATORS    TO 
VOTE  NO   ON  ANY  MEASURES 
WHICH  WOULD  CREATE  MAN- 
DATORY   CIVIL    SERVICE    FOR 
NON  -  CERTIFICATED      SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES. 


of  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  school  boards.  If  any  form  of 
civil  service  is  to  be  adopted  for  non- 
certificated  employees,  it  should  provide 
for  local  control.  Remote  control  of  civil 
service  employees  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. Non-certificated  employees  should, 
of  course,  have  security  of  position,  and 
I  believe  the  average  school  board  does 
now  give  security  of  position  to  non- 
certificated  employees.  In  our  district 
we  have  discharged  a  lower  percentage 
of  non-certificated  employees  in  the  last 
ten  years  than  we  have  certificated  em- 
ployees, although  the  latter  enjoy  tenure. 
We  believe  that  attitude  runs  throughout 
the  schools  of  California.  No  better  evi- 
dence of  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  at- 
titude of  school  boards  toward  their  non- 
certificated  employees  could  be  found.  If 


that  attitude  does  not  exist  in  any  dis- 
trict, we  believe  that  the  district  trustees 
should  reconsider  their  attitude  and  give 
to  non-certificated  employees  continu- 
ous employment,  so  long  as  they  are  ef- 
ficient and  dependable. 

i       1       1 

THE  CLEVELAND  CONVENTION 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators brought  together  thousands 
of  persons  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  maintenance  of  free  pub- 
lic education.  Under  the  leadership  of 
President  John  A.  Sexson  of  Pasadena 
officers  and  committees  had  arranged  a 
convention  program  full  of  interesting 
and  inspiring  conferences,  general  ses- 
sions, and  formal  and  informal  gather- 
ings, touching  on  many  phases  of  educa- 
tion. Participants  in  these  meetings  were 
chosen  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  California  educators  taking 
an  active  part  in  many  assemblies. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  conven- 
tion was  a  Vesper  Service  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Cleveland  Auditorium, 
an  immense  room  capable  of  seating  18,- 
000  persons.  The  theme  of  this  service 
was  "Spiritual  Foundations  of  Educa- 
tion. ' '  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Sing- 
ers Club  of  Cleveland,  a  well-trained 
chorus  of  one  hundred  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Boris  Goldovskoi.  Appro- 
priate Memorial  Services  for  members 
who  had  passed  away  during  the  year 
preceded  the  address  of  the  afternoon, 
which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Theodore 
G-.  Soares  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  chose  as  his  subject 
' '  The  Spiritual  Quality  of  Democracy. ' ' 

At  the  Sunday  evening  session  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  broadcast 
the  regular  Sunday  evening  program, 
"The  People's  Platform,"  from  the 
stage  of  the  auditorium.  A  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "Propaganda  and  Intellec- 
tual Freedom ' '  was  developed  by  Lyman 
Bryson,  Columbia  University;  Wilbur  F. 
Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  C.  R.  Miller,  secretary 
of  the  "Institute  for  Propaganda  Anal- 
ysis," and  several  others. 

Practically  all  delegates,  numbering 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand,  were 
assembled  at  the  Monday  general  session 
when  convention  work  began  in  earnest. 
Greetings  from  Mrs.  J.  K.  Pettingill, 
President  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  assured  the  audi- 
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SUPERIOR  School  Bus  Bodies 

(As  Displayed  at  C.  S.  T.  A.  Convention  in  Los  Angeles) 


The  Pioneer  Model  ALL-STEEL  Safety 

School  Bus  illustrated  is  made  in  7  lengths 

and  2  widths.    Metropolitan  and  Transit 

Types  Also  Available. 


FROM  HOME   TO  SCHOOL   ....   FROM   SCHOOL   TO   HOME   ....   THE   SUPERIOR 
WAY  IS  THE  SAFEST  WAY  ....  THE   ALL  -  STEEL   WAY 

The  folks  at  home  need  not  worry  about  the  hazards  of  the  highways  when  their  children  are  being  transported  to  and  from 
school,  because  just  as  modern  school  buildings  protect  the  health  of  children  while  they  are  in  school,  so  do  Superior  ALL-STEEL 
Safety  School  Bus  Bodies  safeguard  their  precious  lives  and  health  while  they  are  being  transported  to  and  from  school. 

School  board  trustees,  teachers,  parents  and  drivers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  endorse  and  put  their  faith  in  Superior  ALL- 
STEEL  Safety  School  Bus  Bodies. 

Superior  pioneered  every  important  feature  in  the  SAFE,  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE  transportation  of  school  children 
....    and  then  added  FINE  APPEARANCE  and  rock  bottom  ECONOMY  in  first  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 
REMEMBER  ....  when  you  "go  SUPERIOR"  your  children  go  in  SAFETY. 
SUPERIOR  ALL-STEEL  SAFETY  SCHOOL  BUS  BODIES  DISTRIBUTED  BY 


LOS  ANGELES 


LANGLOIS   BROS. 

STATE  DISTRIBUTORS 


P.  &  C.  BLDG.,  NEWMAN 


ence  of  the  fine  spirit  existing  between 
the  two  associations.  Harmony  was  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  Secretary  Willard 
E.  Givens  of  tbe  National  Education  As- 
sociation in  his  discussion,  "A  United 
Profession." 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  review  the 
many  fine  addresses  presented  by  out- 
standing speakers  during  the  convention 
programs,  as  reports  and  addresses  are 
available  to  those  who  may  be  interested. 
Each  presentation  was  timely  and  pro- 
vocative of  thought  and  study.  Many 
discussions  centered  around  the  theme 
of  "Democracy"  and  the  need  for  a 
change  in  public  thinking  and  living,  if 
our  form  of  government  is  to  endure. 

Each  general  session  was  introduced 
by  delightful  musical  numbers,  several 
featuring  unusually  large  groups  of  stu- 
dents from  adjacent  schools.  All  pro- 
grams were  based  on  the  findings  and 
pronouncements  of  the  Educational  Pol- 
icies Commission,  a  joint  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators and  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Discussion  groups  were  organized  into 
six  divisions  for  afternoon  meetings.  Dis- 
cussion group  leaders  were:  Dr.  Gray- 
son N.  Kefauver,  Dean  of  School  of  Ed- 


ucation, Stanford  University;  Dr.  Er- 
nest 0.  Melby,  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago;  Dr.  N.  L.  Englehardt,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University ;  Dr.  George  H.  Meri- 
deth,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pasadena;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hart,  School 
of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Dr.  James  B.  Edmonson, 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Californians  taking  part  in  the  con- 
ferences under  these  leaders  included : 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter,  State   Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Frank  A.  Henderson,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Santa  Ana. 
Dr.  K.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Superintendent 

of  Schools,  Long  Beach. 
Dr.  William  H.  Burton,  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation, U.  S.  C. 
Dr.    R.    D.    Case,    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Salinas. 
Dr.   V.    E.   Dickson,   Superintendent   of 

Schools,  Berkeley. 
John  F.  Brady,  Chief  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  San  Francisco  Schools. 
L.    E.    Chenoweth,    Superintendent    of 
Schools,  Bakersfield. 


Mrs.  Ardella  B.  Tibby,  Superintendent 

of  Schools,  Compton. 
John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Board  of  Education, 

Oakland. 
Ira     C.     Laudis,      Superintendent     of 

Schools,  Riverside. 
William  G.  Paden,    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Alameda. 
Jesse  R.  Overturf,    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Palo  Alto. 
Dr.  0.  R.  Hull,  Professor  of  Education, 

u.  s.  c. 

Buel    F.    Enyeart,    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Burbank. 
Walter      Helms,      Superintendent      of 

Schools,  Richmond. 
Roy    E.    Simpson,    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Santa  Cruz. 
Dr.  Willard  S.  Ford,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Glendale. 
Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Shaftel,  Elementary  Cur- 
riculum Coordinator,  Pasadena. 
A.  F.  Corey,  C.  T.  A.,  Los  Angeles. 
Dr.   Percy  R.  Davis,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Santa  Monica. 
W.  Earold  Kingsley,  A.  T.  0.  L.  A.,  Los 

Angeles. 
Courtney  Bfonson,  Secretary,  Board  of 

Education,  Pasadena. 
Vierling    Kersey,    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Los  Angeles. 
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EVERY  School  District  Should 

JOIN 

the  California  School  Trustees 

Association 


Memberships  authorized  under  Section  2:1520  School  Code. 
This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  only  state  wide  organization  of  School  Trustees  in  California. 
An  aid  to  school  board  officials  in  the  honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 
Active  Legislative  representation. 


Dues  now  payable  to: 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional  Bldg.,   Bakersfield,   Calif. 


A  large  number  of  affiliated  organiza- 
tions took  advantage  of  the  convention 
to  hold  their  annual  gatherings,  and  each 
day's  program  included  "well  attended 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners. 

Exhibits  Hall  housed  several  hundred 
adequate  displays  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  books  for  school  use.  These  in- 
teresting displays  are  especially  valuable 
during  convention  periods  when  time 
and  opportunity  are  available  to  com- 
pare different  exhibits  and  to  learn  of 
recent  developments. 

Dr.  Ben  Graham,  Superintendent  of 
Philadelphia  Schools,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.  A.  S.  A.  to  succeed  Dr. 
Sexson. 

California  Breakfast  at  Convention 

One  of  the  delightful  informal  events 
at  the  Cleveland  Convention  was  the  an- 
nual breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association.  This  year  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
on  hand  to  greet  President  John  A.  Sex- 
son  and  the  other  honor  guests.  John 
Brady  acted  as  chairman,  and  presented 
President  Sexson  and  other  guests,  many 
of  whom  made  brief  responses.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  state  gatherings  noted 
during  the  convention. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD'S  PLACE  IN 
EDUCATIONAL    ADMINISTRATION 

At  one  of  the  afternoon  conferences 
at  the  Cleveland  convention,  three  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  general 
program  were  made  in  the  following  ad- 
dresses: ."The  Controls  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  a  Democracy,"  James  Mar- 
shall, President  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education;  "The  Changing  Func- 
tions of  Local  School  Boards,"  Theodore 
V.  Quinlivan,  Member  School  Commit- 
tee, Springfield,  Massachusetts;  "The 
Place  of  the  State  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciations in  the  Protection  of  Public 
Education,"  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Member 
Board  of  Education,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Each  of  these  addresses  demonstrated 
the  vital  part  played  by  school  boards 
in  public  education,  and  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion of  school  superintendents  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  increased  effort 
on  the  part  of  school  board  members  to 
assume  responsibility  which  is  theirs. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Englehardt,  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation, Columbia  University,  presided 
over  a  called  meeting  following  this  con- 
ference, when  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  School  Boards 
Associations  was  considered.  Further 
study  during  the  year  will  be   given 


this  important  undertaking  by  a  nation- 
wide committee  appointed  by  Dr.  En- 
glehardt. F.  J.  Brady,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  will  act  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  California  members  being 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter,  Bakersfield, 
and  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Oakland.  The 
committee  will  submit  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations at  the  next  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. 


SANTA  PAULA  BUILDING 
PROJECTS 

Three  school  centers  in  Santa  Paula 
are  being  improved  during  the  spring 
months.  At  the  McKevett  school  four 
new  classrooms,  as  well  as  administra- 
tion rooms,  are  being  added,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $30,000,  exclusive  of  the 
equipment  and  furnishings.  A  new 
frame  building  is  being  added  at  the 
Barbara.  Webster  school,  and  the  Isbell 
school  will  have  an  entirely  new  brick 
building  and  a  shop  building. 

Work  is  already  under  way  on  these 
projects,  and  is  made  possible  by  a  PWA 
grant  of  $69,850,  district  bonds  of  $50,- 
000  voted  in  1938,  and  a  balance  on  hand 
of  some  $35,000.  ~ 
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FIRST  AID  TRAINING  FOR 
SCHOOL  BUS  DRIVERS 

By  C.  L.  Muller 
Assistant  Supervising  Inspector, 
California  Highway  Patrol 

Not  long  ago  a  fifteen-year  old  boy 
slipped  and  fell  when  he  attempted  to 
board  a  moving  school  bus.  When  found 
by  the  driver,  the  lad  was  unconscious 
and  lying  face  down  on  the  highway. 
The  driver  and  several  passers-by  car- 
ried the  boy  into  the  schoolhouse  where 
he  was  revived  and  a  badly  lacerated 
wrist  dressed.  Later  he  was  helped  to  the 
school  bus  to  be  taken  home. 

"While  in  the  bus  the  youth  mumbled 
incoherently  and  swayed  back  and  forth 
in  his  seat  like  a  drunken  person.  When 
they  reached  the  village  the  driver 
stopped  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  and 
permitted  the  injured  boy  to  secure  the 
family  mail.  The  lad's  gait  was  unsteady, 
and  he  had  to  be  helped  back  into  the  bus. 

The  youth  was  in  a  serious  condition 
upon  his  arrival  home  and  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  bed.  His  parents  then  sum- 
moned the  family  doctor  who  ordered 
the  boy  taken  to  the  hospital.  Late  that 
night  he  died. 

From  time  to  time  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  has  stressed  to  local 
authorities  the  need  for  adequate  first 
aid  instruction  for  school  bus  drivers. 
Surely  such  knowledge  would  pay  divi- 
dends. One  lad  would,  no  doubt,  be  living 
today  had  the  driver  recognized  a  waver- 
ing gait,  incoherent  mutterings  and  the 
flow  of  serum  from  the  ears  as  symptoms 
of  a  fractured  skull. 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  will 
be  glad  to  assist  any  school  which  is  in- 
terested in  instructing  its  bus  drivers  in 
first  aid.  The  Department  will  also  will- 
ingly cooperate  with  districts  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  transportation 
equipment.  A  complete  file  on  all  makes 
of  school  bus  bodies,  chassis,  and  other 
school  bus  subjects  is  maintained  in  the 
Sacramento  Headquarters.  Any  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  at  Sacramento  will  be  answered 
promptly  and  carefully. 

From  San  Diego  County  comes  news 
of  the  inauguration  of  Student  Traffic 
Service  in  Oceanside,  where  pupils  of 
the  grammar  school^  clad  in  bright  serv- 
ice caps  arid  sweaters,  mount  guard  at 
busy  street  crossings  three  times  a  day. 


INGLEWOOD 'S  SALARY  POLICY 

Several  years  ago  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Inglewood  City  Schools  di- 
rected the  superintendent  to  present,  for 
its  consideration,  a  salary  policy  which 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing salary  schedule.  A  teacher  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
with  a  principal  as  chairman  and  with  a 
member  of  the  administrative  staff  as 
secretary  and  research  director.  This 
committee  spent  several  months  in  study- 
ing the  problem  thoroughly.  During  its 
entire  period  of  study  the  teachers  of 
the  system  were  kept  informed  of  its 
proceedings.  Teachers  at  all  times  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  individual 
contributions  to  the  final  salary  policy 
with  the  result  that  the  policy  was  ap- 
proved   by   ninety-two    percent    of   the 


PLEASE  ASK  YOUR  LEGISLATORS 
TO  APPROVE  AB  2713. 

AB  2713  (Garland).  This  proposal 
adds  a  new  Article  to  the  School  Code 
to  be  known  as  Article  10,  and  permits 
the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  for 
school  trustees  in  the  attendance  of  cer- 
tain statewide  educational  conventions. 

The  present  law  permits  the  payment 
of  traveling  expenses  of  school  trustees 
only  when  THIRTY  TEACHERS  are  em- 
ployed in  the  district.  This  automatically 
deprives  many  trustees  of  any  opportu- 
nity to  acquaint  themselves  with  educa- 
tional developments,  or  to  attend  school 
conferences  to  which  they  may  legally 
send  their   own  administrators. 


teachers  who  voted  on  it.  Following  this 
a  tentative  policy  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  consideration. 
and  several  changes  and  modifications 
were  made.  The  result  was  a  policy  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  superin- 
tendent and  teaching  personnel. 

There  are  three  bases  used  to  deter- 
mine differences  in  salary  among  teach- 
ers: training,  experience  and  position. 
All  teachers  are  first  classified  into  four 
groups  ranging  from  less  than  four 
years  of  university  work  to  three  years 
of  work  beyond  university  graduation. 

The  second  factor  in  determining  sal- 
aries is  experience,  and  teachers  receive 
increases  in  salary  according  to  their 
experience  providing  that  they  meet  cer- 
tain training  requirements  in  the  uni- 
versity or  in  the  equivalent  work  every 
three  years.  These  increases  continue  Eor 
ten  years,  following  which  small  annual 
increases  in  salary  are  granted  every 
five  years  if  teachers  meet  training  re- 
quirements. 


The  third  factor  used  to  determine  sal- 
ary is  the  position  held  by  the  teacher. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  are  regu- 
lar teachers  and  receive  the  salary  to 
which  their  training  and  experience  en- 
title them.  A  small  percentage  of  teach- 
ers do  extra  work  and  become  research 
teachers  for  which  extra  salary  is  re- 
ceived, and  a  smaller  number  may  he- 
come  interpretation  teachers  for  which 
extra  salary  may  be  received.  In  order 
to  provide  security  for  teachers  who  can 
not  meet  the  normal  teaching  situation, 
two  positions  are  available,  special  serv- 
ice teacher  and  assistant  teacher.  They 
receive  minimum  salaries  but  do  not  per- 
form regular  teaching  duties. 

Salaries  are  determined  by  two  fac- 
tors, a  basic  salary  called  "b"  and  incre- 
ments called  "i."  The  basic  salary  rep- 
resents the  minimum  cost  of  living  of 
teachers,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
$1,450.  Beyond  the  basic  salary  teachers 
receive  a  certain  number  of  increments 
depending  upon  their  training,  experi- 
ence and  position.  At  the  present  time  an 
increment  is  equivalent  to  $4.50.  The 
amount  of  increment,  however,  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  district  to  pay. 

Thus  we  have  a.  salary  policy  which  is 
fair  in  that  it  guarantees  to  all  teachers 
a  minimum  standard  of  living,  "the 
basic  salary."  and  pays  them  in  addi- 
tion to  this  as  much  as  the  district  can 
afford  to  pay  in  the  form  of  increments. 

The  salary  policy  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous effect  in  the  stimulation  of  teacher 
growth.  More  teachers  than  ever  before 
have  attended  universities,  traveled,  at- 
tended lecture  and  opera  series  or  made 
other  contributions  to  the  educational 
program  in  the  form  of  special  positions. 

The  Inglewood  salary  policy  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition  for  an  out- 
standing plan  of  remunerating  teach- 
ers. Although  it  has  been  in  effect  for 
three  years,  requests  for  copies  of  the 
policy  are  still  being  received,  and  copies 
have  been  sent  in  this  period  to  commun- 
ities in  nearly  one  half  of  the  states  in 
the  union.  Several  school  districts  have 
modeled  their  salary  policy  after  the  In- 
glewood plan,  and  those  associated  with 
tlie  Inglewood  City  Schools  are  justly 
proud  of  the  eontribution  it  has  made  to 
the  problem  of  remunerating  teachers. 

Prank  E.  Anderson  is  president  of  the 
[nglewood  I  Elementary  Board  oJ  Edu- 
i  ation.  <  >ther  members  are  Mrs.  Ruth 
Blanchard,  secretary,  I.  M.  Jonathan, 
Lester  <>.  Luce  and  John  "  fray  Ross. 
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Book  Reviews 

From  Ginn  and  Company. 

Seventy  Years  of  Textbook  Publish- 
ing,   by    Thomas  Bonaventure   Lawler. 
Price,  $3.00.    As  a  delightful  way  of  re- 
viewing: the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  this  anniversary  volume, 
written  by  one  of  the  Ginn  and  Company 
partners,  is  recommended  reading.    For 
this  book  is  more  than  the  story  of  a 
great  publishing  house.   Ginn  and  Com- 
pany for  more  than  seventy  years  has 
been  in  the  sehoolbook  business.    It  has 
specialized  in  the  school  field.     Under 
highly  intelligent  leadership  it  has  main- 
tained a  close  touch  with  the  forward 
movement  of  education  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  materials  to  sustain  progressive 
ideas  and  methods  of  teaching.    It  has 
indeed  done  more  than  follow  the  trends 
of    leadership.     In    some    instances    the 
company  has  itself  provided  leadership 
by  publishing  books  which  were  in  the 
beginning    pioneering    experiments    but 
which  in  time  influenced  and  modified 
educational  theory  and  practice. 

So  this  volume,  pleasantly  reminis- 
cent in  tone,  brings  into  review  person- 
alities whose  contributions  really  form 
a  summary  of  our  educational  advance 
through  seventy  years.  The  short  but 
informing  sketches  include  editors  of  the 
company  and  their  most  distinguished 
authors. 

Among  the  latter  are:  the  outstand- 
ing classical  trio,  James  B.  Greenough, 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  William  Wat- 
son Goodwin ;  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  the 
geographer;  Wentworth  and  Smith  in 
the  field  of  mathematics;  Harold  Rugg, 
pioneer  in  the  social  studies  fusion  move- 
ment ;  Millikan,  McPherson  and  Hender- 
son, the  scientists.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  names  which  have  made  history 
not  only  for  Ginn  and  Company  but  for 
American  education  as  well. 
From  the  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Company 
Fun  For  You,  by  Marjorie  Pratt  and 
Mary  Meighen.  Price,  $.60.  Eleven  epi- 
sodes, full  of  the  humor  that  children 
love,  are  presented  through  attractive 
pictures  of  the  offset  variety  and  brief 
rhythmic  phrases.  Each  episode  is  in- 
troduced by  a  picture  which  the  chil- 
dren discuss,  speculating  as  to  the  action 
likely  to  occur  on  the  next  page.  The 
children  guess  what  new  characters  are 
to  be  introduced,  what  the  outcome  will 
be,  and  in  each  episode  are  delighted 
with  a  humorous  surprise.     There   are 
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sixty-one  basic  words  found  in  primer 
and  pre-primer  word  lists. 
Read  Another  Story,  by  Marjorie  Pratt 
and  Mary  Meighen.   Price,  $.68.  A  sup- 
plementary reader  with  stories  selected 
for  first  grade  children    who    have    ac- 
quired a  basic  sight  vocabulary.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  172  basic  words  in  the 
vocabulary  are  found  in  the  Stone  list. 
The  stories  are  of  the  imaginative  and 
folk  lore  type.   There  are  fifty-three  col- 
ored pictures  and  forty-two  black  and 
white  illustrations. 
From  the  L.  W.  Singer  Company. 
We  See,  a  pre-primer.    Price:     paper- 
covered,  $.20;  cloth-covered,  $.48. 
Sunshine  and  Rain,  a  primer.    Price: 
paper-covered,  $.48;  cloth-covered,  $.60. 
Through  the  Year,  Book  One.     Price, 
$.72. 

Winter    Comes   and    Goes,  Book  Two. 
Price  $.72. 

Winter   Comes   and    Goes,  Book  Two. 
Price  $.84. 

The  Seasons  Pass,  Book  Three.    Price, 
$.96. 

The  above  titles  comprise  The  Scien- 
tific Living  Series,  elementary  science 
readers.  Aptly  called  "The  How  and 
Why  Science  Books."  these  stories  pre- 
sent through  vividly  narrated  experi- 
ences of  boys  and  girls  explanations  of 
the  many  interesting  things  in  the  life 
of  plants,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  animals, 
in  atmospheric  changes,  and  in  the  simp- 
ler aspects  of  mechanics  and  chemistry. 
The  abundant  color  illustrations  are 
strikingly  beautiful  as  well  as  scientif- 
ically accurate. 

From  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
Problems  in  Economic  Geography,  by 
Douglas  C.  Ridgley  and  Sidney  E.  Ek- 
blaw.  203  pages.  List  price,  $1.00.  A 
correlated  work  book  for  use  with  the 
secondary  school  text,  "Influence  of 
Geography  on  our  Economic  Life,"  by 
the  same  authors.  277  exercises  (some 
optional)  arranged  in  pad  form  with 
perforated  pages.  Replete  with  maps, 
charts,  and  graphs.  Blank  lines  for  an- 
swers minimize  the  time  recjuired  for 
student  writing. 

Ornamental  Typewriting,  by  George 
A.  Flanagan.  113  pages.  List  price,  $1.00. 
A  supplementary  typing  text  that  con- 
tains principles,  rules,  and  hundreds  of 
examples  of  ornamental  typing.  Gives 
full  details  of  working  out  each  design. 
Emphasizes  typed  borders.  Develops  a 
sense  of  neatness,  balance,  and  beauty 
— the  artistic  side  of  typing. 


Junior  Business 

Plus 

Functional  Arithmetic 


OUR  BUSINESS  LIFE 

By  Lloyd  L.  Jones 


A  JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TEXT 

1.  That  includes  correlated  func- 
tional arithmetic,  handwriting, 
and  vocabulary  training. 

2.  That  explores  the  field  of  busi- 
ness, offers  guidance,  and  devel- 
ops all  the  social  values  of  this 
rich  subject. 

3.  That  makes  the  student  aware  of 
the  business  forces  and  business 
practices  that  affect  his  life  from 
early  youth  to  old  age. 

4.  That  is  on  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  vocabulary  level,  and  holds 
the  student's  interest. 

5.  That  makes  future  commercial 
studies  more  meaningful,  more 
effective,  more  valuable. 

6.  That  is  supplemented  by  a  teach- 
er's methods  book,  an  optional 
workbook  program,  and  modern 
tests  that  are  impressive. 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  further 
information 
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Company 
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Toronto    London    Sydney 
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Every  Phase 
of  Retailing 
in  One  Text 

RETAILING 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Retail  Organization, 
Buying,  Advertising,  Selling,  and  Management 


J^ckz/it, 


1.  The  latest  and  most  comprehensive 
text  for  teaching  this  subject  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Thorough  in  every 
phase. 

2.  Deals  with  retail  store  selling  and 
operation  in  both  large  and  small 
stores.  Layouts  for  various  kinds  of 
stores. 

3.  Emphasizes  marketing  structure,  buy- 
ing, selling,  pricing,  stock  controls, 
display,  advertising,  customer  types, 
fashion  influences,  personnel,  finance 
and  accounting,  and  credits.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

4.  Written  by  an  author  who  is  experi- 
enced in  store  work,  employee  train- 
ing, and  in  teaching  retailing  in 
secondary  schools. 

List  Price,  $2.00 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  information. 

The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 

New  York    Chicago    San  Francisco    Boston 
Toronto    London    Sydney 


California    Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

!.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A   fair   teacher    retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest   minimum  salary   law   ever    pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


President 
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Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the;  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts  for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times  a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which  comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger  public  education   in  California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 


By  W. 

New  York  City  is  all  set  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  World's  Fair  April  30,  1939. 
The  mud  flats  have  been  filled  in,  the 
stadiums  have  been  built,  exhibit  halls 
have  been  filled,  the  World  of  Tomorrow 
is  ready  to  be  viewed  by  the  millions  of 
expected  visitors.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  this  same  New  York  City  had 
30.000  inhabitants.  Its  multitudes  now 
number  between  seven  and  eight  millions. 
Then  the  town  was  located  in  lower 
Manhattan,  now  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York  sweeps  over  five  great  boroughs. 
Then  one-third  of  the  1500  homes  were 
still  in  ruins  as  a  result  of  the  great  fire 
of  1776.  Now  the  canyon  miles  of  apart- 
ment houses  seem  never  to  end.  Then 
Flushing  Swamps,  now  the  site  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  was  out  in  the 
wilderness  on  Long  Island.  Now  it  is 
just  a  few  minutes  distant  by  subway 
or  bus  or  automobile. 

The  inauguration  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  took  place 
April  30,  1789,  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Federal  Building,  approximately  where 
the  statue  of  George  Washington  now 
rests  on  the  steps  of  the  Subtreasury 
Building  at  Broad  and  Wall  Streets.  It 
was  a  momentous  event,  postponed  for 
several  weeks  because  of  the  delay  in  the 
finishing  of  the  Federal  Building  and 
because  of  the  slow  arrival  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  on  account  of  travel 
difficulties  in  those  days. 

It,  is  for  the  historians  to  contrast  those 
times  and  these.  The  World  of  the  Past 
and  the  World  of  Tomorrow  meet  here 
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in  New  York  City.  And  in  1939  diffi- 
culties that  beset  a  new  nation  in  1789 
are  still  rampant.  Then  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  new  order  might  sur- 
vive. Now  after  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  an  order  that  did  survive  is  being 
questioned  on  platform,  pulpit  and  street 
corner.  What  did  build  a  nation  has 
been  decried  and  besmirched.  Only  in 
*  recent  months  has  there  been  a  rising 
tide  of  protest,  a  desire  to  get  back  to 
fundamentals,  showing  in  a  restatement 
of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

New  York  City  is  awaiting  the  coming 
of  hordes  of  visitors  with  lively  antici- 
pation. The  city  has  had  hard  going 
these  past  few  years — city  of  skyscrap- 
ers, many  only  partly  filled,  with  great 
hotels  capable  of  handling  more  than 
a  million  visitors  daily  bankrupt  or  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  the  one  city 
in  the  United  States  that  caters  to  the 
spoken  drama  with  only  a  third  of  its 
legitimate  theaters  open.  It  is  the 
World's  Fair  which  gives  the  expecta- 
tion that  New  York  City  will  come  back 
to  its  heyday.  Hotel  tariffs  are  being  re- 
vised upward  with  the  lively  expecta- 
tion that  deficits  of  years  may  be  wiped 
out.  Greenwich  Village  is  organizing  to 
attract  visitors  to  its  night  spots  where 
a  rendezvous  with  frivolity  was  synony- 
mous with  the  bright  lights,  or  was  it 
torches  of  Babylon  ?  Uptown  the  bis- 
tros of  52nd  Street  will  beckon  to  those 
of  opulence.  The  great  stores  are  anti- 
cipating heavy  patronage.  Even  the  Fair 
expects  the  visitors  to  pass  some  time 
within  its  grounds. 


Educationally  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  should  do  much  to  aid  both  adults 
and  the  youth  of  the  land  in  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  things  that  are  theirs  to  en- 
joy providing  they  make  the  effort  to 
acquire  them.  Low  price  student  tickets 
should  give  the  million  and  a  quarter 
pupils  of  the  New  York  City  schools  an 
opportunity  to  vision  the  magnificence  of 
the  future  and  perhaps  broaden  their 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  There  is  no  person  so  narrow 
and  oblivious  to  the  great  world  outside 
as  a  typical  New  Yorker.  The  World's 
Fair  might  do  some  good. 

Walter  Lippman  in  one  of  his  columns 
recently  stated  something  that  could  be 
posted  with  good  effect  in  front  of  our 
educators,  who  think  that  in  the  study 
of  the  social  sciences  of  the  present  is 
to  be  found  the  panacea  of  all  life.  Mr. 
Lippman  wrote:  "One  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  an  education  that  is  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  ideas  is  that  it  takes 
so  long  to  rediscover  truths  that  were 
once  known  and  have  since  been  for- 
gotten. ' ' 

'     i     i 

The  divergence  of  opinion  between 
those  educators  calling  themselves  "Pro- 
gressives" and  that  group  for  the  lack 
of  a  better  name  termed  "  Essentialists  " 
is  becoming  more  distinguishable.  The 
waters  of  controversy  are  becoming 
somewhat  more  than  tepid,  and  the  Pro- 
gressives who  have  been  having  a  field 
clay  with  their  suppositions  for  some 
time  have  now  to  face  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  results  achieved.  The  "Essential- 
ists" are  coming  to  the  fore  with  their 
insistence  that  the  systems  of  train- 
ing which  have  brought  the  world  to  its 
present  state  of  civilization  had  needed 
qualities  of  discipline  that  are  lacking 
in  the  progressive  school.  With  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides  it  is  for  the  middle-of- 
the-road  educator  to  accept  the  best  of 
both  schools  and  to  mold  it  into  current 
educational  practice. 

Mr.  John  Bakeless,  Former  editor  of 
The  Forum,  now  a  writer  and  lecturer  at 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
City  bad  this  to  say:  Progressive  educa- 
tion is  a  "fraud  debauching  the  minds 
of  the  young,  more  fatal  than  a  close  of 
poison,  a  menace  to  the  literacy  of  the 
nation  and  an  irresponsible  experimental 
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theory  which  treats  children  like  guinea 
pigs."  The  child's  interests  rather  than 
the  child's  needs  dictate  subject  matter 
in  progressive  education,  Mr.  Bakeless 
said,  adding  that  education  which  avoids 
anything  disagreeable  produces  students 
who  cannot  hold  jobs  and,  in  the  case  of 
progressive  colleges  for  girls,  produces 
nothing  but  "good  wives  for  million- 
aires. ' '  At  the  same  meeting  progressive 
educator  Mr.  Asa  Tenney  of  the  Dalton 
School,  New  York  City,  said  he  taught 
his  students  "not  to  generalize  and  make 
unsupported  statements"  such  as  Mr. 
Bakeless  had  uttered.  And  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Wilmotte,  head  of  the  senior  high  school 
at  the  Dalton  School,  conceded  that  ex- 
perimentation had  a  part  in  progressive 
education,  but  asserted  that  the  process 
was  necessary  to  evolve  a  better  world. 
' '  I  can 't  feel  too  sorry  about  a  few  chil- 
dren being  used  as  guinea  pigs  if  it's 
going  to  make  the  world  better  in  the 
end,"  she  said.  As  a  comeback  Mr.  Bake- 
less charged  that  a  child  could  not  think 
critically  until  he  had  a  store  of  infor- 
mation and  that  progressive  schools  of- 
fered no  such  store.  Mrs.  Wilmotte  de- 
fended Dalton  School  as  one  progressive 
education  institution  that  offered  gram- 
mar, languages  and  the  science  subjects 
which  Mr.  Bakeless  said  the  progressive 
schools  ignored  because  children  did  not 
like  them. 

Commentators  on  the  educational  scene 
of  recent  times,  especially  in  the  east- 
ern states,  have  been  noticing  a  decided 
trend  back  toward  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics. There  has  been  a  rise  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  up 
Latin  in  the  high  schools.  And  in  the 
colleges  there  has  been  a  revival  in  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  religion  and  toler- 
ance. The  old  idea  that  an  educated  man 
is  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
tures of  the  past  as  they  integrate  into 
present  day  living  is  not  outmoded.  The 
cry  of  business  lately  has  been  for  men 
who  have  been  broadly  educated.  Busi- 
ness itself  feels  that  it  can  adapt  a  well- 
educated  individual  to  the  exigencies  of 
its  own  particular  needs. 

Along  this  line  Dr.  Caspar  J.  Krae- 
mer,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics  and  chair- 
man of  the  Classics  Department,  New 
York  University,  recently  commented 
on  the  increasing  signs  of  a  reaction 
against  "overemphasis  of  the  progres- 
sive movement  in  education"  and  a 
turning  again  toward  the  more  classical 


forms  of  education.  Dr.  Kraemer  be- 
lieves that  both  unwary  parents  and  ap- 
prehensive teachers  have  too  uncritically 
welcomed  promises  of  individual  atten- 
tion, personalized  curricula,  adaptation 
of  the  subject  to  the  child.  They  have 
too  easily  accepted  statements  regarding 
the  harmful  effects  of  discipline  on  char- 
acter, even  though  they  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  discipline  is  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  whole  educative 
process,  whether  it  be  in  football,  in  eti- 
quette, in  mathematics,  science,  or  art. 
He  says :  ' '  The  recent  tendency  has  been 
to  drag  down  the  standards  evolved  after 
long  generations  of  thoughtful  experi- 
ence and  to  eliminate  those  elements  of 
the  old  education  which  large  groups  of 
young  people  heretofore  have  been  un- 
able to  assimilate. ' '  He  calls  for  an  eval- 
uation of  present  day  experimentation 
along  the  lines  advocated  by  the  "Es- 
sentialist"  group  as  a  means  of  eradi- 
cating experimentation  in  the  dark. 
i     t     i 

And  from  Northwestern  University  we 
have  this  positive  reactionary  heresy,  a 
suggestion  for  the  return  of  corporal 
school  punishment.  Dr.  "Whit  Brogan, 
Professor  of  Education  at  that  institu- 
tion, is  quoted  as  stating  that  modern 
"psychological  punishments"  are  far 
more  harmful  than  the  long  out-moded 
hickory  stick.  He  says:  "An  old-fash- 
ioned spanking  which  closes  the  incident 
is  far  less  harmful  to  the  child  than  con- 
stant psychological  hammering."  He  ad- 
vocates a  sweeping  revision  of  attitudes 
toward  character  education  in  schools, 
suggesting  that  such  psychological  pun- 
ishments as  "nagging,  ridicule  and  iso- 
lation of  culprits"  could  well  be  aban- 
doned. 

i     1     -t 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  has  been  in 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  much  of 
late  on  account  of  Mayor  Hague's  diffi- 
culties with  those  outsiders  who  would 
like  to  tell  the  mayor  and  the  business 
men  and  citizens  how  they  should  run 
their  own  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  things 
written  the  citizens  of  Jei-sey  City  are 
satisfied  with  their  city's  government, 
the  workers  are  satisfied  as  they  have 
jobs,  and  the  business  men  are  satisfied 
because  business  is  booming.  This  in  a 
country  where  business  is  abnormally 
slack.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

In  the  schools  of  Jersey  City  we  have 
the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Super- 
intendent James  A.  Nugent  runs  a  sane 


educational  school  system  with  no  polit- 
ical interference.  He  is  surrounded  by 
an  excellent  group  of  educators.  Dr. 
James  C.  Reynolds,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  charge  of  educa- 
tional practices,  has  liberalized  his  pro- 
cedures with  moderation.  With  teachers 
and  principals  and  assistants  among  the 
highest  paid  personnel  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  been  able  to  secure  good 
teaching  and  guidance.  For  instance, 
school  No.  37,  an  eight-year  school  of 
which  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Serven  is  principal,  is 
typical  of  the  schools  in  Jersey  City.  Mr. 
Serven  is  a  member  of  an  old  New  Jer- 
sey family  whose  roots  go  back  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  He  runs  a 
school  that  holds  to  fundamentals,  with 
progress  in  them  checked  by  frequent 
tests.  His  students  as  they  go  on  to  high 
school  are  ranked  among  the  best  stu- 
dents in  their  classes  because  of  their 
thorough  preparation.  A  departure  this 
past  year  has  been  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  a  museum  in  the  school.  With 
the  aid  of  Miss  Augusta  Funston,  his 
assistant  principal,  Mr.  Serven  has  made 
a  most  excellent  start  of  gathering  ma- 
terials that  will  be  of  use  in  the  study  of 
the  social  sciences  and  the  sciences.  They 
are  most  artistically  displayed.  What  is 
to  the  point  though  is  that  the  museum 
is  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  and  each 
class  in  the  school  has  a  scheduled  period 
of  study  in  the  museum.  This  integra- 
tion has  highly  increased  the  interest  in 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  and  the 
sciences. 


The  first  state  normal  school  in  the 
United  States  was  established  a  hundred 
years  ago.  This  institution  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  was  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  now  known  as  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Framingham. 


The  State  Board  of  Regents  of  New 
York  State  has  just  passed  a  ruling  that 
after  January  1,  1943,  all  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  jobs  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  New  York  State  will  be  required  to 
have  completed  five  years  of  college 
preparation  and  to  hold  a  master's  de- 
gree or  its  equivalent.  This  will  not 
affect  New  York  City  as  for  two  years 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  required  five  years  of  college  train- 
ing before  appointment  to  secondary 
schools  in  the  city.  — 
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FIRST  STATE- WIDE  CONFERENCE 
OF  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  California  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals' Association  met  in  Oakland, 
April  2-5,  for  the  Association's  first 
state-wide  conference  called  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter.  The  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 


Gertrude  G.  Howard 

Annual  Council  Meeting  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals'  Association  and 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
had  for  some  time  wished  to  bring  to- 
gether all  elementary  school  principals 
and  district  superintendents  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  consideration  of  profes- 
sional problems.  Secondary  principals 
have  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an 
annual  conference,  but  ever  since  its 
organization  eleven  years  ago,  with  Dr. 
Aymer  Hamilton  as  first  president,  the 
Elementary  School  Principals'  Associa- 
tion has  met  chiefly  in  separate  sections, 
Ray,  Central,  Central  Coast,  Northern, 
North  Coast  and  Southern.  State-wide 
communication  of  members  has  been 
through  the  Annual  Council  Meeting 
of  the  Association's  officers.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  had  paved  the  way  for 
this  first  state-wide  conference  by 
calling  meetings  of  the  various  sections 
for  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject 


of    general    interest,    as,    for    example, 
conservation. 

To  encourage  attendance  at  the  first 
state-wide  conference  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Dexter  sent  letters  to  the  local  school 
boards  calling  their  attention  to  Section 
5.532  of  the  School  Code  of  California 
which  authorizes  boards  of  school  trus- 
tees to  pay  expenses  of  principals  at- 
tending a  conference  called  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public"  Instruction. 
A  good  half  of  the  boards  took  advan- 
tage of  this  provision  in  sending  prin- 
cipals to  the  conference.  Others  would 
have  been  glad  to  if  they  had  known  of 
the  conference  far  enough  in  advance 
to  make  allowance  for  it  in  their  bud- 
gets. Another  inducement  to  principals 
to  attend  the  conference  was  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition.  The  annual  Council  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Conference  Room  of  Pacific  House  on 
Treasure  Island  itself. 

The  first  state-wide  conference  of 
elementary  principals  is  a  landmark 
both  for  the  principals  themselves  and 
for  progressive  education.  For  elemen- 
;ary  principals  and  progressive  educa- 
tion have  grown  up  together.  It  is  the 
growth  of  progressive  education  with 
its  emphasis  on  elementary  education 
that  has  changed  the  status  of  the  ele- 
mentary principal  from  that  of  mere 
' '  head  teacher ' '  to  that  of  ' '  professional 
leader."  Secondary  principals  have 
hitherto  been  the  professional  leaders 
and  until  recently  the  higher  levels  of 
education  could  dictate  to  the  lower 
levels.  Now  the  converse  is  likely  to  be 
true.  The  elementary  principal  has  come 
into  his  own  as  the  first  person  in  con- 
tact with  children  and  parents. 

The  period  in  which  awareness  of  the 
elementary  principal's  responsibility  in 
educational  leadership  has  been  growing 
has  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the 
period  in  which  Helen  Heffernan  has 
been  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Elemen- 
tary Education.  Mrs  Gertrude  Howard. 
President  of  the  Elementary  Principals' 
Association,  says,  "Miss  Heffernan  is 
t<>  be  highly  commended  as  the  leader 
who,  perhaps  more  than  any  ofher  one 
person,  has  encouraged  the  growth  of 
a  progressive  philosophy  of  education." 
The  gradual   spread  of  this  philosophy 


has  resulted  in  the  active  organization  of 
elementary  principals  with  a  new  ap- 
pieeiation  of  their  responsibility. 
Highlights  of  the  General  Sessions 
The  most  impressive  thing  about  par- 
ticipants iu  the  conference  program  was 
the  sureness  of  their  grasp  upon  the 
functions  of  a  modern  program  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  difficult  to  give  glib  lip 
service  to  "Education  is  life:  education 
is  growth  :  education  is  a  social  proc- 
ess" etc.,  but  to  effect  the  transition 
from  theory  to  practice  in  the  hundreds 
of  mearingful  details  that  fill  a  single 
school  day  is  an  awesome  task.    Small 


Fredric  B.   Zimmerman 

woncer  that  "teacher  improvement"  is 
one  of  the  current  demands  in  educa- 
tion. The  modern  teacher  is  required 
to  be  a  many-faceted  person  indeed,  and 
most  of  all  he  must  be  a  psychologist, 
for  as  Elsie  Toles,  of  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, said  in  her  conference  address: 
"The  new  philosophy  involves  every- 
thing from  the  kind  of  furniture  we 
have  to  the  change  of  tone  and  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  children  and  teach- 
ers." The  range  of  this  philosophy  was 
evident  in  the  many  conference  speeches 
which  were  packed  with  incident  and 
concrete  example  taken  from  the  every- 
day life  of  the  classroom.  All  of  the  con- 
ference participants  were,  as  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Howard  said  wryly,  "almost  ado- 
lescent in  their  enthusiasm  " 

The  following  briefs  of  presentations 
at  general  sessions  of  the  conference  il- 
lustrate themes  which  were  dominant. 

Hf.lf.n  Heffernan,   The  Influence  of  Scho- 

lastic  Success  rind  Failure  Upon  Developing 
Personality:  The  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  schools  within  the  lasi  Fourteen 
years   lias   been   the  changed  attitude  toward 
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children,  the  recognition  that  children  are 
people.  The  theory  of  rigid  grade  standards 
has  retained  the  child  in  a  particular  grade 
until  the  teacher  has  felt  him  ready  for  the 
next.  Today  educational  adjustment  to  indiv- 
idual needs  is  the  philosophy  which  obtains. 
How  a  child  feels  about  himself  is  tremen- 
dously important;  a  strong  impetus  to  success 
is  one's  own  belief  in  self.  Subjects  are  now 
put  at  levels  where  children  have  sufficient 
maturity  to  succeed  in  them.  You  may  ask: 
does  not  failure  come  in  life?  To  be  sure, 
recurrently.  But  the  harmful  type  of  failure 
for  a  child  is  that  in  which  he  can  not  see 
cause  and  effect.  The  child  can  not  see  the 
cause  and  effect  relationship  in  non-promo- 
tion. Establishment  of  the  "habit"  and  "at- 
titude" of  failure  is  the  most  tragic  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  child. 

Noel  Keyes,  University  of  California,  The 
Gifted  Child:  The  gifted  child  should  not 
have  to  conform  to  patterns  set  for  average 
children.  The  "leader"  type  usually  has  an 
I.  Q.  of  120-125;  above  this  level  capacity 
for  leadership  does  not  increase,  for  the 
brighter  persons  come  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  those  below  them.  Very  few  statesmen 
have  I.  Q.'s  higher  than  125.  Why  spoil  a 
potential  Darwin,  Edison,  Pasteur  or  Dorothy 
Thompson  to  make  an  indifferent  cheer  leader 
or  mediocre  politician?  The  work  that  gifted 
children  do  should  be  challenging  to  their  in- 
terest and  conforming  to  their  abilities.  Un- 
usually active  minds  should  not  be  regimented 
to  the  lock  step  order  of  American  education. 

Paul  R.  Hanna,  Stanford  University,  Meet- 
ing the  Social  Needs  of  the  Times  Through 
the  Curriculum:  Democracy  will  work  only 
if  it  can  achieve  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health, 
education,  and  the  satisfaction  of  physical 
and  spiritual  needs,  for  all.  Elementary  edu- 
cation should  give  children  an  understanding 
of  the  part  which  science  plays  in  modern 
life  and  of  the  abundant  life  possible  if  we 
organize  intelligently  the  four  fundamentals: 
natural  resources,  productive  equipment,  hu- 
man ingenuity,  and  institutional  arrangements 
for  the  manipulation  of  the  foregoing.  Chil- 
dren should  be  given  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  minority  groups  in 
our  country.  Co-operative  action  in  the  class- 
room will  build  toward  this  understanding. 
A  fundamental  need  of  modern  education  is 
teacher  improvement.  The  teachers  themselves 
must  grasp  the  basic  facts  of  the  culture  in 
which  they  live  in  order  to  give  children  a 
positive  dynamic  picture  of  what  life  could  be. 

Elsie  Toles,  San  Jose  State  College,  The 
Principal's  Responsibility  for  the  Functioning 
of  a  Modern  Curriculum :  The  principal  him- 
self must  first  of  all  be  "converted"  to  the 
modern  point  of  view,  for  in  many  a  case  it 
really  amounts  to  "conversion."  The  principal 
is  often  so  submerged  in  details  that  he  has 
no  time  or  inclination  for  supervision.  But 
the  first-rate  principal  really  should  be  a 
first-rate  teacher.  While  his  time  may  be  some- 
what occupied  by  the  furnace,  supplies,  and 
bookmen,  he  should  see  to  it  that  he  is  not 
neglecting  his  supervisory  functions.  If  nec- 
essary he  should  keep  a  log  in  order  to  check 
up  on  himself  and  to  designate  definite  hours 
for  administrative  and   supervisory  activities. 


Newly  Elected  Officers 

State  officers  of  the  California  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals'  Association 
for  1939-1940  are:  President,  Fredric 
B.  Zimmerman,  Principal,  Stonehurst 
Elementary  School,  Oakland,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association  in  1938- 
1939;  Vice-President  Alton  Scott,  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  and  Elementary 
Principal,  San  Juan  Bautista;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Howardine  Hoffman,  Super- 
vising Principal,  Chino  Elementary 
Schools;  Treasurer,  Gerald  Jacobus, 
Principal,  Lincoln  Elementary  School, 
Hartford.  Directors  of  the  Association 
are :  Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Howard,  Prin- 
cipal, George  W.  Crozier  Intermediate 
School,  Inglewood,  and  1938-1939  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association;  Lawrence  Cur- 
tis, District  Superintendent,  Jefferson 
Union  Elementary  School,  Santa  Clara; 
J.  David  Laird,  Supervising  Principal, 
Washington  Junior  High  School,  Ba- 
ke rsfield ;  E.  J.  Spiering,  Principal, 
Ferndale  Elementary  School,  Ferndale. 


SECONDARY  PRINCIPALS  MEET 

By  Charles  L.  Geee 
The  annual  conference  of  California 
Secondary  School  Principals  was  held 
in  San  Francisco  April  3-5.  There  was 
a  pre-conference  meet  all  day  Sunday, 
April  2,  of  the  State  Representative 
Council.  George  Badura  of  Fortuna, 
President  of  the  State  Representative 
Council  for  the  last  two  years,  called 
the  Council  to  order.  George  has  trav- 
eled approximately  50,000  miles  during 
tli e  past  two  years  from  one  to  another 
of  the  twenty-one  sections  of  the  state. 
The  State  Representative  Council, 
which  acts  as  nominating  committee  for 
the  high  school  principals,  nominated 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Arnold  A.  Bowhay,  Beverly  Hills  High 
School ;  Vice  President,  Earl  E.  Craw- 
ford, Principal  Napa  High  School;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Harry  G.  Hansell, 
Principal,  San  Francisco  Continuation 
School.  Harry  has  held  this  job  since 
the  Council  was  formed.  Fred  Ellis  of 
Stockton  High  School  was  nominated  as 
meniber  of  the  State  Board. 

The  general  session  opened  Monday 
morning  with  speeches  from  Dr.  Walter 
Dexter  and  Dr.  Anrelia  Reinhardt.  Dr. 
Dexter  said:  "Between  1910  and  1920 
we  educators  did  our  best  to  take  the 
idea  of  the  soul  away.  Then  we  found 
that  scientists  were  working  just  as 
hard  1o  put  it  back.    In  everyone  there 


is  an  inescapable  desire  to  know  the 
truth.  The  challenge  of  education  to- 
day is  to  see  that  people  and  institu- 
tions are  free  from  prejudices  of  race, 
color   or  tradition." 

Dr.  Reinhardt,  who  did  not  mention 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  by  name  but  de- 
scribed them  so  well  the  audience  had 
no  doubt  as  to  whom  she  meant,  said : 
"I  think  of  them  as  rather  childish. 
Tyrannies  are  always  short-lived  as  his- 
tory shows.  But  there  is  a  danger  in 
them,  for  you  cannot  alter  your  form  of 
government  without  altering  your  form 
of  education." 

C.  Harold  Caulfield,  President,  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education,  presided 
over  the  session.  Mr.  Caulfield  intro- 
duced Joseph  P.  Nourse,  San  Francisco 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  wel- 
comed us  with  a  few  gracious  words. 
San  Francisco  has  a  reputation  as  a 
host.  Both  Caulfield  and  Nourse  have 
the  proper  idea  that  introductions 
should  be  gracious,  piquant,  and  brief. 

The  California  Teachers  Association 
State  Council  met  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  April  8.  President  John 
Sexson  was  ill,  so  John  F.  Brady  of 
San  Francisco  presided  in  his  place.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  John  Brady 
was  elected  as  President  of  C.  T.  A.  for 
the.  coming  year.  The  C.  T.  A.  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  its  leadership  : 
Mark  Kepple  of  Los  Angeles,  Joe  Quinn 
of  San  Francisco,  Willard  Givens  of 
Oakland,  John  Sexson  of  Pasadena  and 
now  John  Brady  of  San  Francisco. 

Roy  Cloud  has  just  completed  his 
third  term  or  twelve  years  as  Secretary 
of  C.  T.  A.  He  now  begins  his  fourth 
four-year  term.  Roy  Cloud  is  a  power 
for  the  school  teachers  of  California  at 
Sacramento.  I  once  asked  a  State  Sen- 
ator what  he  thought  of  Roy  Cloud : 
"I  like  bim."  "Why?"  "Because  he 
always  sees  our  point  of  view." 
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Helen  Jewett  Rogers  is  a  new  staff 
member  in  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Curriculum  in  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 
She  entered  the  Department  in  January 
to  work  in  supervision  of  the  junior  high 
school  social  living  program. 

Miss  Rogers  was  formerly  a  teacher 
at  the  Edison  Junior  High  School  and 
has  taught  in  the  Los  Angeles  system  in 
the  junior  high  school  field  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  She  came  to  California 
from  the  middle  west  as  a  young  girl,  en- 


tering  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  where  she  received  her  B.  A. 
degree  and  later  an  M.  A.  degree  at  the 
same  institution.  She  is  now  well  along 
in  her  work  toward  a  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

i        i        i 

Mrs.  Claudia  Brett,  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Elementary  Curriculum,  will 
teach  at  the  Santa  Barbara  State  College 
this  summer.  She  will  instruct  classes  in 
elementary  curriculum  construction  for 
intermediate  grades.  In  connection  with 
the  curriculum  study,  she  will  supervise 
demonstration  classes. 

■r  i  1 
Gertrud  Miller  Addison,  in  charge  of 
Language  Arts  of  the  Secondary  Curri- 
culum Section  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools,  is  to  spend  the  month  of  April 
traveling  and  visiting  schools  in  Port- 
land, Denver,  Chicago  and  New  York 
City.  She  is  taking  this  trip  through  a 
travel  fellowship  from  the  Progressive 
Education  Association.  This  travel  fel- 
lowship is  offered  as  preparation  for 
classes  she  will  conduct  in  the  Summer 
Workshop  at  Claremont  Colleges  in  the 
field  of  "Literature  in  the  Secondary 
Curriculum." 

Mrs.  Addison  has  been  associated  with 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  for  fifteen 
years ;  the  past  three  years  she  has  spent 
in  curriculum  work.  She  came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
that  institution  in  the  field  of  English. 

Summer  workshops  throughout  the 
country  are  established  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  experienced  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  counselors  in  secondary 
schools  to  come  together  for  special  as- 
sistance in  the  study  of  educational  prob- 
lems and  in  the  development  of  instruc- 
tional plans  and  materials.  The  work- 
shops contribute  most  to  those  who  come 
to  devote  the  entire  summer  period  to  the 
investigation  of  specific  interests  and 
problems. 

California  has  two  workshops,  the  one 
at  Claremont  Colleges  and  one  at  Stan- 
ford. The  Stanford  Workshop  is  planned 
primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  work  in 
the  field  of  evaluation.  Other  workshops 
are  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
the  University  of  Denver,  Northwestern 
University,  Ohio  State  University,  Reed 
College,  Syracuse  University,  and  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 
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How  to 
SEE  TWICE  AS  MUCH 
on  your  trip  EAST! 


New  York's  great  world's  fair  opens  April 
30th.  When  you  plan  your  trip,  remember 
that  only  Southern  Pacific  offers  you  a 
choice  of  Four  Scenic  Routes  to  the  East. 
By  going  on  one  of  these  routes  and  re- 
turning on  another,  you  see  an  entirely 
different  part  of  the  United  States  each 
way.  You  see  twice  as  much  as  you  would 
by  going  and  returning  on  the  same  route, 
for  not  It  extra  rail  fare,  in  most  cases. 
For  example,  go  on  our  romantic  Sunset 
Route  through  Southern  Arizona,  Texas, 
New  Orleans  and  the  Old  South.  Return 
on  our  direct  Overland  Route,  over  the 
Rockies,  across  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the 
spectacular  Lucin  Causeway  and  through 
the  High  Sierra.  Or  return  via  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  our  Shasta  Route,  or 


through  the  Southwest  on  our  Golden 
State  Route. 

See  BOTH  Fairs  for  $90  round 
trip  in  coaches,  $135  in  Pullmans 
(berth  extra),  starting  April  28th. 
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SIERRA 

SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

SUMMER  SESSION 
of  the 

FRESNO    STATE    COLLEGE 

held  at 

HUNTINGTON    LAKE 

CALIFORNIA 

(  Post  office,  Lakeshore ) 


June  26  to  August  4,  1939 


A  unique  opportunity  to  combine  six 
weeks  of  academic  work  with  a  glorious 
high-mountain  vacation. 

The  question  confronting  many  stu- 
dents and  teachers  each  spring,  "Shall  I 
spend  my  summer  in  recreation  or  study?" 
can  be  answered  here  with  the  happy  dis- 
covery that  both  can  be  enjoyed  during 
six  pleasant  weeks  at  Huntington  Lake. 

At  an  altitude  of  7000  feet  Huntington 
Lake  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  wonder- 
land. Forests,  meadows  and  high  peaks 
invite  the  hiker  and  nature  lover.  Boating, 
swimming  and  fishing  are  daily  recrea- 
tions. 

This  summer's  program  offers  both  for- 
mal courses  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  ample  opportunity  for  private  and 
individual  conference  with  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

For  summer  session  bulletin,  containing 
general  information  and  courses  of  in- 
struction, write : 


DEAN  OF  THE  SUMMER 
SESSION 

Fresno  State  College 
Fresno,  California 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO 
THIS  SUMMER? 

Why,  go  to  Treasure  Island,  of  course ! 
But  how  about  professional  schedules, 
credits  for  advancement,  all  that  tyr- 
anny of  ambition  that  has  crept  upon 
the  teaching  year  and  has  made  obsolete 
the  very  word  "vacation"?  Will  consci- 
entious attendance  at  the  Exposition 
count  as  "units"  in  the  professional 
climb  ?  It  ought  to  ! 

But  until  that  important  point  is  as- 
sured the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion once  more  calls  the  roll  of  Califor- 
nia summer  sessions.  This  year  we  have 
in  mind  especially  our  eastern  readers. 
Yes,  our  Journal  goes  east  in  no  small 
numbers.  Do  not  the  eastern  schools  look 
to  California  for  leadership  in  many 
phases  of  the  educational  trek? 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 

If  it's  an  advance  degree  that's 
wanted,  you're  in  luck!  For  there  are 
two  great  universities  and  two  distin- 
guished colleges  within  daily  attendance 
distance  of  the  Exposition.  Go  to  the 
Fair  and  get  on  with  the  professional 
units  simultaneously.  The  University  of 
California  and  Stanford  University 
carry  on  their  full  schedules  of  instruc- 
tion during  summer  anonths  as  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Stanford  summer 
quarter  has  a  special  interest  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  school  people  because 
of  the  Conference  Week  that  now  for 
many  years  has  heen  the  outstanding 
summer  event  of  the  western  educational 
world. 

Mills  College,  in  the  foothills  east  of 
Oakland,  limits  its  summer  session  to 
the  fields  of  education  and  the  fine  arts. 
Their  program  is  all  the  more  distin- 
guished for  this  limitation.  The  summer 
session  is  open  both  to  men  and  women. 

The  Dominican  College  on  the  San 
Rafael  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay  be- 
comes for  the  summer  the  western  branch 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Washing- 
ton. The  faculty  is  in  part  drawn  from 
the  Washington  institution  and  ad- 
vanced degrees  are  conferred,  both  to 
men  and  women,  from  the  University 
itself. 

On  all  four  of  these  campuses  living 
quarters  are  available  for  individuals 
or  families,  and  the  Exposition  is  at  the 
door  for  all  of  them. 

The  Sierra  Wilderness 

Besides  our  great  Exposition  of  1939, 
California  has  another  magnet  which  is 
perennial,  her  high   Sierras  with  then- 
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lure  of  sky  blue  lakes  and  ancient  giant  \ 
redwood  forests.  The  visiting  teacher  can : 
combine  professional  units  with  the  joy. 
of  summer  weeks  in  this  magnificent  I 
wilderness.  The  San  Jose  State  College 
offers  in  its  West  Coast  School  of  Nature 
Study  the  chance  to  do  intensive  science 
with  outstanding  instructors  in  three 
Sierra  Camps.  The  Fresno  State  College 
holds  its  full  summer  session  at  Hunt- 
ington Lake,  7000  feet  above  sea  level, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of 
the  Sierras. 

Children  and  the  Summer  Schools 

i 

At  the  University  in  Berkeley  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Department  of  Education  i 
again  co-operates  to  conduct  for  the 
third  session  the  Demonstration  School 
which  has  established  itself  as  an  out- 
standing laboratory  for  teachers  and  a 
coveted  experience  for  children  enrolled. 
All  of  the  seven  state  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
offer  a  summer  session  specially  planned  \ 
for  the  needs  of  in-service  teachers  and 
on  each  campus  a  demonstration  school 
serves  the  needs  of  education  students 
and  of  children  of  visiting  enrollees. 

Teachers  planning  for  a  summer  at| 
Stanford,  if  there  are  children  to  be 
considered,  will  be  interested  in  the  op- 
portunity to  give  their  children  the  val- 
uable experience  of  sharing  in  the  sum- 
mer workshop  of  the  Children's  Com- 
munity Theater.  Classes  in  handcrafts 
and  supervised  sports  supplement  the 
work  of  play  production. 
Travel 

In  the  light  of  world  events  during 
this  current  school  year,  it  is  ohvious 
that  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  Amer- 
ican schools  for  the  immediate  future 
is  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  ties 
binding  the  American  Republics.  Cer- 
tainly all  teachers,  whatever  may  be  the 
special  field  in  which  they  work,  need 
to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  our  Latin 
allies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

On  another  page  we  have  a  few  pre- 
liminary notes  from  two  valiant  educa- 
tors who  are  already  engaged  in  learn- 
ing more  about  South  America.  We  hope 
the  notes  will  expand  to  he  a  serial ! 

Not  many  of  us,  however,  will  have 
the  privilege  of  a  year's  travel  south  of 
the  isthmus.  But  Mexico  is  our  next? 
door  neighbor.  Among  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can nations  Mexico  is  in  some  ways  dis- 
tinct and  like  none  of  the  others.  But  in£ 
most  respects  it  shares  in  the  history, 


the  culture  and  the  problems  that  make 
the  background  of  contemporary  life  in 
the  Latin  republics.  Teachers  from  our 
schools  should  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to 
know  our  neighbor  as  well  as  we  can, 
not  only  for  herself  but  also  for  the  in- 
sight we  can  gain  into  that  great  conti- 
nent south  of  us  through  our  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  close  neighbor. 

Interesting  social  experiments  are 
going  on  today  in  Mexico,  but  an  im- 
mensely interesting  culture  of  four  hun- 
dred years  still  underlies  the  radical  con- 
temporary experiments.  The  wise  visitor 
will  need  all  the  help  available  to  grasp 
the  realities  back  of  the  surface  conflicts 
of  the  Mexican  scene.  Tourists  are  en- 
thusiastically "routed"  by  the  travel 
bureaus  which  reflect  the  ideologies  of 
the  government.  Hotels  are  so  anxious 
to  conform  to  northern  tastes  and  habits 
that  to  a  great  extent  they  have  lost  the 
authentic  Mexican  character.  Lucky  the 
tourist  who  can  somehow  contact  the 
true  Mexico,  the  Mexico  that  still  keeps 
the  foundation  of  the  old  culture  upon 
which  to  build  for  a  new  and  happier 
day. 

But  wherever  you  spend  the  summer 
weeks  the  Journal  hopes  you  will  not 
forget  us  and  that  September  will  find 
on  the  editor 's  desk  a  harvest  of  reports 
from  teachers,  western  and  eastern,  to 
tell  lis  what  did  you  do  this  summer? 
Then  we  shall  be  assured  an  interesting 
number  to  open  the  new  school  year. 

EMMY  ZWEYBRUCK 

Internationally  known  Industrial 

Designer  from  Vienna  and 
Fifteen  Outstanding  Artist  Teach- 
ers   Instructing    Twenty  -  Five 
Planned   Courses   of   study   in 
the  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Visit  the  World's  Fan- 
on  "Treasure  Island"  between 
Review  the  Art  Masterpieces 
of  the  world, 
study  sessions. 
Make  this  summer  one  of  Accom- 
plishment and  pleasure. 
Catalogue  on  request. 
FREDERICK  H.  MEYER, 
President  of  the  College 
Fully  Accredited 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Are  Happy  to  Present 
For  Spring  Publication  the 

WALT     DISNEY 
STORY    BOOKS 

DONALD  DUCK  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

Told  by  Jean  Aver 

MICKEY  NEVER  FAILS 

Told  by  Robin  Palmer 

SCHOOL  DAYS  IN  DISNEYVILLE 

Told  by  Caroline  D.  Emerson 

THE  LITTLE  PIG'S  PICNIC 
AND  OTHER  STORIES 

Told  by  Margaret  Wise  Brown 


HERE  ARE  the  famous  characters 
created  by  Walt  Disnej',  in  stories 
written  by  distinguished  authors  for 
children,  with  illustrations  in  color 
drawn  especially  for  these  books  by 
the  Walt  Disney  studio.  The  careful 
editing  of  the  texts  adapts  them  to 
the  highest  teaching  standards. 


HEATH  OFFICES:  boston  new  york  Chicago 

ATLANTA  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  DALLAS  LONDON 


SEE  MEXICO  FROM  THE  INSIDE 

A   PRIVATE   HOME   in   Mexico   City   offers   comfortable   accommodations 

(American  standard  of  comfort)  to  a  small  number  of  Americans,  men 

or  women.   Preferably  teachers. 
SHARE  THE  LIFE  of  a  Mexican  family  of  the  professional  class. 
BRUSH  UP  your  Spanish. 
PLAN  YOUR  VISIT  with  your  hostess  (who  speaks  English),  so  that  you 

will  see  and  understand  more  of  Mexico  than  the  land  of  the  guide 

books  and  tourist  bureaus. 

$2.00  per  day,  American  currency.  Address  Seiiora  Margarita  de  Gil,  288  Durango, 
Mexico  D.  F.,  or  Care  of  The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  609  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


CAUFORMA  COLLEGE 
OF  ARTS  AI1D  CRAFTS 

BROAD  WAV  AT  COLLEGE-  OAKLAND  -  EALIFOHNIA 


THE   CAROLINE   SWOPE   SUMMER    SCHOOL 

FOR    ELEMENTARY   TEACHERS 

Announces   1939  Sessions  at: 

Long  Beach,  California,  June  26  to  July   14 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  July  24  to  Aug.   I  I 

Vacation  while  you  study 

Several  new  features  have  been  added  to  the 

work,  making  the  course  richer  and  fuller. 
For  detailed  announcement  write  to 

MISS   CAROLINE   SWOPE 
837  Linden  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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Vacation  and  Education 

ARE  COMBINED  in  the     .     .     . 

West  Coast  School  of 
Nature  Study 

"Vacation  Study  for  College 
Credit"  at: 

1.  Fallen  Leaf  Lake  (Lake  Tahoe) 

June    18-24 

2.  Twin  Lakes  (Mammoth  Lake) 

June   25-July    I 
3-4.  Sequoia  National  Park 
July   2-8;  July  9-15 

Write  P.  VICTOR  PETERSON 
San  Jose  State  College 


A  New  Type 

Remedial  Reader 

DESERT 
TREASURE 


By 

HELEN  HEFFERNAN 
IRMAGARDE    RICHARDS 
AND   ALICE    SALISBURY 

18    DRAWINGS— 50    PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRICE,    $1.25 

The  exciting  story  of  the  adventures  which 
two  courageous  modern  boys  have  in  the  great 
Mohave  Desert. 

A  chapter  of  factual  material  about  the 
desert — its  people,  plants  and  animals — sup- 
plements each  chapter  of  the  story. 

For  each  chapter  there  are  exercises  de- 
signed to  develop  necessary  reading  skills. 
There  are  work  plans  for  reading  comprehen- 
sion, word  pictures,  word  building,  and  word 
clues. 

While  the  reading  difficulty  is  slightly  be- 
low that  of  the  fourth  grade,  interest  is  at 
junior  high  school  level. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

609  Mission  Street 
San   Francisco,  California 


DR.  MARTIN  TOURS  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

One  California  educator  at  least  has 
taken  action  to  carry  out  the  program 
bequeathed  to  schools  by  the  Lima  Con- 
ference. Dr.  Lillien  J.  Martin  and  her 
collaborator  Clare  deGruchy  left  San 
Francisco  in  February  for  a  trip  to 
South  America.  Their  program  was  not 
cut  and  dried.  No  planned  tour  deter- 
mined dates  or  routes.  They  are  going 
to  "take  their  time."  They  are  going 
to  travel  wherever  it  seems  most  inter- 
esting and  rewarding,  from  point  to 
point,  deciding  their  itinerary  as  they 
go.  Their  primary  object  is  to  have  a 
good  time;  secondary,  to  do  their  bit 
toward  enlarging  our  understanding  of 
the  southern  republics  and  strengthen- 
ing the  educational  ties  between  us  and 
them. 


Lillien  J.  Martin 

It  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  heart- 
ening adventure  stories  that  has  come 
our  way  in  a  blue  moon.  All  the  world 
knows  the  great  adventure  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's life:  how  Stanford  University  re- 
tired her,  a  professor  of  psychology,  to 
emeritus  standing  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  ;  how  she  opened  an  office  and  clinic  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  her  "retirement" 
years  blazed  splendid  trails  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  for  little  children  and 
the  aged  maladjusted ;  wrote  six  success- 
ful books ;  learned  to  drive  a  car  at 
seventy-six,  and  pioneered  over  the 
new  highway  to  Mexico;  took  a  trip 
around  the  world;  bought  a  ranch  and 
made  it  pay!  Emeritus  indeed! 

Now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  with 
all  the  zest  of  eager  youth,  she  is  off 
to  a  new  adventure,  one  that  might  well 
give  pause  even  to  youth  itself.  For  tour- 
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ing  South  America,  in  the  way  that  she 
and  Clare  deGruchy  plan  to  do  it,  is  no 
luxury  trip,  defended  from  the  danger 
and  discomfort  of  primitive  lands.  Far 
otherwise ! 

Before  they  left  we  were  talking  to 
Mrs.  deGruchy,  and  casual  mention  was 
made  of  airplane  hops  that  literally 
took  our  breath  away.  "But  those 
flights,  over  the  Andes — do  you  realize 
what  altitudes  they  mean?  We  hope  you 
both  have  hearts  of  more  than  average 
stoutness ! " 

"We  haven't,  either  of  us!  I've  re- 
monstrated with  Dr.  Martin  about  the 
airplane  plans.  She  only  said,  'Well, 
we'll  take  a  trained  nurse  with  us.  If 
you're  scared,  we'll  take  a  doctor.  If  you 
really  insist  we'll  take  an  undertaker 
along.  But  we're  going  to  use  the 
planes!'  " 

Already  the  first  reports  of  the  trip 
come  trickling  back  to  San  Francisco. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Tread- 
well,  Mrs.  deGruchy 's  daughter,  we 
have  had  the  fun  of  reading  the  letters 
that  tell  of  the  early  stages,  by  Danish 
motor  ship  to  Panama,  on  through  the 
Canal,  and  by  an  ancient  local  steamer, 
swarming  with  native  life,  to  Carta- 
gena. This  is  no  luxury  trip.  These 
ladies  mean  business.  They  mean  to  see 
the  land  as  it  is  for  the  native,  not  for 
the  tourist. 

From  Cartagena  to  Barranquilla,  and 
from  Barranquilla  a  seven  day  trip  up 
the  Magdalena  River.  A  leisurely  river 
boat,  stopping  for  hours  at  every  dock 
that  promised  local  freight,  seems  to  have 
offered  all  too  realistically  an  experi- 
ence of  native  tropical  life.  We  read  of 
glorious  jungle  growth,  of  alligators, 
parrots,  monkeys,  and  natives,  ashore 
and  aboard.  Our  own  private  memories, 
seldom  publicly  expressed,  of  primitive 
tropical  table  fare,  make  us  marvel  at 
the  reticence  of  these  two  stout  travelers, 
and  cause  us  to  hope  that  their  digestive 
machinery  promises  better  performance 
under  strain  than  their  hearts! 

The  last  entry  is  from  Ibaque  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  Equador  is  next.  By 
plane  1  By  motor  ?  No  announcement. 

We  shall  haunt  Mrs.  Treadwell  's  door- 
step for  the  next  installment.  We'll  feel 
a  lot  happier  when  those  valiant  ladies 
get  out  of  the  great  tropical  valley  and 
up  into  healthier  altitudes. 

We  promise  a  further  report  in  Sep- 
tember. 
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HEADING  SOUTH 

By  Robert  E.  Keys 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry, 

University  of  California 

Vacation  is  a  time  for  new  contacts,  for  the 
stimulus  of  new  group  experiences  in  work  or 
recreation.  But  sometimes  to  resourceful 
folk  vacation  may  tie  a  time  for  solitude,  for 
recuperation  from  too  much  group  life  during 
the  strenuous  school  term.  We  have  the  record 
of  a  very  tired  faculty  member  who  chose 
solitary  adventure,  a  cross  continent  drive, 
which  had  unexpected  termination  and  a  char- 
acteristic sequel. 

April  4.  My  vacation  begins.  If  it  is 
clear  tomorrow  I  '11  stay  home  and  bring 
the  garden  up  to  form.  If  it  rains,  I'll 
head  south. 

It  rained.  At  one  p.  m.  I  rolled  out 
and  headed  south.  Maybe  a  sanatorium 
would  be  a  better  choice.  Maybe  a  nice 
quiet  cell.  Or  a  slough  with  the  bass 
biting,  and  no  one  else  in  sight  or  hear- 
ing. But  I'm  on  my  way,  out  by  the  new 
low  level  tunnel  and  the  road  through 
the  hills. 

First  warning  for  careful  driving.  A 
car  in  the  ditch  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road.  A  tow  car  at  work. 

A  strange  illusion  that  the  roadway  is 
green  asphalt.  I  discover  this  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  green  hillsides  on  the  wet 
pavement.  The  color  changes  to  red 
when  I  pass  through  a  red  rock  cut,  to 
grey  in  the  clay  cuts. 

I  wonder  why  we  are  always  running 
away  long  distances  to  see  nature's 
beauties  ?  Is  it  that  we  just  want  to  see 
new  ones  to  brag  about  to  others  who 
have  not  been  where  we  have  been?  Or 
are  we  trying  to  get  away  from  our- 
selves, to  get  some  new  aspects  of  life? 
The  beauty  of  the  canyon  from  the  tun- 
nel out  is  as  striking  as  one  could  find  in 
long  travels,  particularly  in  spring,  on 
a  rainy  day.  Trees  with  many  shades  of 
green,  against  a  field  of  grass.  A  fruit 
tree,  pure  white,  standing  alone  with  a 
red  ploughed  field  as  background.  Roll- 
ing hills,  a  mosaic  of  greens,  yellow  of 
mustard,  brown  of  new  furrows.  Then 
the  first  lupins,  and  soon  along  the  road- 
side two  lines  of  golden  poppies. 

Shall  I  turn  on  the  radio  ?  A  thousand 
times  NO. 

Warning  number  two.  The  charred  re- 
mains of  two  machines  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  locked  in  a  fond  embrace,  like  the 
skeletons  of  mighty  elk  who  locked  horns 
in  battle  and  died  inseparable.  A  further 
resolve — I   will   do   no    cutting    in,    I'll 


even  try  to  do  a  little  careful  driving 
for  the  other  fellow. 

Fresno.  Six  o'clock.  Fill  the  tank! 
Only  eight  and  a  half  gallons.  Twenty- 
four  miles  to  the  gallon  ?  Some  mileage ! 
On  the  way  to  Bakersfield  by  six  a.  m. 
Rained  last  night,  the  morning  air  is 
fresh  and  cool.  As  the  road  nears  the 
foothills  masses  of  lupin  come  into  sight, 
deep  blue,  almost  purple,  then  fields  of 
poppies.  On  the  slopes  of  the  foothills 
where  one  could  not  get  an  idea  of  the 
individual  flowers  the  fields  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  sprayed  by  an  air- 
plane sprayer,  deep  blue  towards  the 
center  of  a  field  and  lighter  as  the  num- 
ber of  flowers  decreased  toward  the 
edges. 

Every  mile  of  the  way  brings  to  mind 
trips  of  other  days,  flowers,  heat,  bad 
roads  that  are  good  roads  now — all  pleas- 
ant to  remember,  even  the  things  that 
were  not  well  thought  of  at  the  time! 

The  road  climbs  fast  up  into  the  Te- 
hachapi  range,  through  rocky  country. 
From  a  high  turn  in  the  road  I  look 
down,  and  way  below  a  Chinese  dragon 
is  snorting  into  a  great  hole  in  the 
ground,  then  out,  then  into  another,  so 
that  for  a  moment  three  sections  of  the 
monster  are  hidden.  Fun  to  have  time 
for  a  little  imagining.  The  daily  grind 
doesn't  give  much  chance. 

Out  through  the  pass,  and  the  desert 
is  in  sight.  The  first  Joshua  trees  ap- 
pear. The  road  has  been  straightened, 
the  sharp  curves  of  other  years  are  re- 
duced.  I    can  let   her   roll. 

Down  in  the  desert.  A  stiff  wind  comes 
up,  and  with  it  come  the  tumble  weeds. 
These  grotesque  weed  balls  roll  along 
in  the  wind  until  they  come  up  against 
a  fence  or  a  hedge  and  there  they  build 
up  in  heaps  until  the  wind  takes  a  turn 
and  they  start  in  some  other  direction. 
As  I  came  down  from  the  pass  I  en- 
tered the  tumble  weed  zone,  and  in  the 
dust  as  they  bounded  along  they  took  on 
weird  shapes.  Down  in  the  field  on  my 
right  goes  one  like  a  giant  jack  rabbit 
in  a  race  with  an  over-sized  squirrel. 
Try  as  he  may  the  big  fellow  cannot 
pass  the  little  one.  The  movements  of 
the  two  are  quite  unlike,  just  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gait  of  the  jack  and 
the  squirrel. 

So  on  past  Barstow  and  Daggett  to 
the  ranch  in  the  desert  that  is  always 
"home"  to  me. 

Warm  sunshine,  not  too  hot.  The  moon 


is  approaching  three  quarters.  At  night 
the  air  is  so  clear  I  can  almost  read  in 
the  moonlight.  The  ranch  is  an  oasis. 
Immense  mesquite  trees,  probably  a 
hundred  years  old,  almost  conceal  the 
houses.  Tamarisk,  bamboo,  willow,  balm 
of  Gilead,  break  the  desert  winds.  I  am 
again  part  of  the  ranch  life.  I  cut  clover 
for  the  cow,  wood  for  the  stove,  and 
carry  water  to  certain  pet  pomegran- 
ates. I  wash  dishes.  Yesterday  I  helped 
with  the  bees,  made  "harps"  and  put 
in  new  foundation  comb.  And  I  slept. 
And  rested! 

The  wild  flowers  of  the  desert  are  at 
their  best.  Carpets  of  pale  lemon  desert 
dandelions.  Two  kinds  of  coriopsis.  Des- 
ert poppies,  less  than  an  inch  in  height 
but  with  perfectly  formed  blossoms.  A 
flock  of  birds  are  busy  around  the  house. 
Yellow  crests  and  a  black  choker,  light 
grey  under  the  bodies.  Wonder  what 
they  are?  Yesterday  a  fish  hawk  came  to 
visit  the  lily  ponds,  stocked  with  fish. 
#  #  #  #  # 

From,  the  restful  desert  oasis  the  ram- 
bling diary  goes  eastivard  again,  the  tone 
calmer  and  more  leisurely  as  the  long 
road  unrolls,  glimpses  of  wayside  beauty 
mingling  with  pungent  pen  pictures  of 
wayside  life  and  characters.  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
on  to  Tennessee.  There  the  story  ends, 
for  the  time. 

A  drizzling  rain,  a  crowding  car,  a 
clay  shoulder.  To  what  avail  are  good 
resolutions  to  "drive  carefully,  even  for 
the  other  fellow"?  The  good  little  car 
that  did  twenty-four  miles  to  a  gallon — 
upside  down  at  the  foot  of  an  embank- 
ment! The  weary  teacher,  just  getting  his 
fresh  wind  and  peace  of  mind,  trussed 
up  in  a  plaster  cast  in  a  ivayside  village 
hospital!  And  there  he  took  the  "rest" 
he  had  craved,  for  the  remaining  weeks 
of  his  vacation,  at  Sardis,  Tennessee. 

The  sequel  is  the  best.  Fall  term  found 
him  back  before  his  classes,  fresh  and, 
would,  you  believe  it?  Rested!  Came 
April  third  again.  A  new  car  rolls  cnit 
the  funnel  road  "heading  south"  and 
down  to  the  pass  that  leads  eastward. 

"I  have  a  date  to  keep  at  Sardis.  My 
doctor  and  nurses  are  waiting  for  mo. 
we're  going  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  my  spill.  Then  I'm  going  on  again, 
finish  the  trip  I  planned,  and  home  in 
time  for  fall  term.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  good  long  drive,  alone,  to  rest  a  man!" 
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The  Corner  Market 

By  THELMA  A.  BARNWELL 
Teacher,  Selma  Winder  School,  San  Jose 

"Um!"  begins  this  unit.  And  that,  we  think,  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  exuberant  progressive  approach  to  education.  The  teacher 
seems  to  have  had  as  much  fun  as  the  children.  The  unit  was  dev- 
eloped by  Group  Two  in  the  Demonstration  School  of  San  Jose 
State  College  during  the  five-week  summer  session  of  1938.  There 
were  thirty-three  children  in  the  group,  which  was  of  low  second 
grade  ability. 


Building  and  painting  shelves  for  the  market. 


Introduction 

Um!  Such  luscious  apricots  were 
ripening  on  the  trees  in  our  valley,  as 
well  as  figs,  peaches,  and  prunes.  Straw- 
berries, fresh  green  salads,  and  corn  on 
the  cob  to  eat  in  the  summer.  Why,  what 
fun!  There  was  a  set-up  of  these  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  right  in  our  school- 
room. A  frieze  of  children  actively 
traipsing  to  and  from  markets  and  large 
colorful  posters  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
stalls  further  helped  initiate  our  dis- 
cussion of  foods  in  relation  to  home  and 
community. 

We  learned  in  our  initial  discussion 
period  that  some  of  the  children  actually 
raised  a  few  of  these  fruits  and  vege- 
tables iu  their  own  backyards.  How  were 
we  able  to  enjoy  such  varied  fresh  foods 
when  we  couldn't  raise  them  all  for  our- 
selves? Thus  our  knowledge  expanded 
from  the  home  garden  to  large  fields  of 
production,  to  wholesale  distribution, 
then  to  markets. 

Excursions 

Our  parade  of  investigators  caused 
no  little  comment  on  the  busy  afternoon 
we  inspected  a  modern  market.  Discus- 
sion prior  to  the  visit  organized  our  ob- 
servations so  we  could  gain  specific  mar- 
keting information:  general  appearance 
and  cleanliness  of  the  market,  display 
methods,  shelf  and  counter  arrange- 
ments, marking  devices  and  signs,  means 
of  food  preservation,  especially  fruits 
and  vegetables,  politeness  of  clerks,  busi- 
ness and  shopping  techniques — and  how 
the  awnings  worked! 

The  background  of  marketing  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  gained  from  our  visit 
to  the  wholesale  garden  where  we  learned 
how  carefully  a  gardener  must  plan  and 
plant  so  growth  will  be  controlled  and 
maturation     continuous.    We    learned. 


about  irrigation  and  pollinization.  Inter- 
est ran  high  as  innumerable  vegetables 
were  sampled.  Due  to  kindness  of  the 
proprietor,  whose  guests  we  were,  the 
school  bus  driver  returned  us  home  with 
well  satisfied  appetites  and  a  huge  pile 
of  garden  produce  for  our  own  market 
counters. 

Construction 

Dan  felt  we  absolutely  needed  to  build 
a  market  in  our  room  because  he  was 
the  best  carpenter  in  his  family.  We  cer- 
tainly had  to  work  hard  to  build  that 
market.  It  was  accomplished  through  the 
co-operation  of  these  various  committees  : 
builders,  shelf  and  counter  committee, 
printers  and  sign  makei's,  and  the  groups 
on  refrigeration,  money,  shopping  bags, 
awning,  clerks'  aprons,  and  painting. 
We  had  many  problems  to  solve,  as  de- 
scribed in  our  Corner  Market  News,  a 
paper  which  our  store  published  com- 
parable to  the  Safe)way  Family  Circle! 

"Several  problems  had  to  be  met 
which  we  thought  were  hard.  Now  the 
roof  was  the  worst.  First  we  tried  chick- 
en wire,  but  the  walls  were  too  wobbly 
to  hold  it  up.  The  wire  was  all  bumpy. 
We  tried  paper,  but  it  hung  in  loops.  Of 
course  our  market  is  large,  four  yards 
and  six  inches  long  and  three  yards  wide. 
We  made  it  big  so  we  wouldn't  bump 
into  each  other  as  we  shopped.  Well, 
that  roof.  What  if  it  rained?  Then  our 
market  would  be  ruined.  If  we  put  on  a 
too  heavy  roof,  that  would  be  dangerous. 
If  the  roof  fell  on  a  customer,  that  per- 
son wouldn't  buy  in  our  market  again. 
At  last  we  had  an  idea.  We  made  a  crepe 
paper  roof.  You  know  crepe  paper  will 
stretch. 

' '  Our  roof  is  yellow  because  the  inside 
of  our  market  is  yellow.  We  wanted  our 
market    to   look    sunny.    Some    people 


wanted  our  market  red  inside.  Lenore 
thought  that  would  look  like  our  mar- 
ket was  on  fire.  Willard  said  it  would 
look  like  we  sold  only  dangerous  things. 
We  painted  the  outside  of  our  market 
white  so  people  could  tell  it  was  nice 
and  clean.  Then  we  put  our  bright 
colors  in  the  awning,  red,  yellow,  and 
purple. ' ' 

The  counters  and  shelves  were  made 
of  book  packing  boxes.  Sheet  aluminum 
sign  holders  were  used  for  the  shelves. 
The  market  itself  was  rather  frail,  but 
the  store  equipment  was  solid  and  sub- 
stantial. 

Visual  Aids 

One  movie  on  bread  and  another  about 
sugar  proved  beneficial.  Sets  of  pictures 
showing  the  step-by-step  process  of  can- 
ning fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  Califor- 
nia, cannery  were  used  because  such 
small  children  were  not  allowed  to  visit 
a  cannery.  Many  large  mounted  pictures 
were  utilized  to  explain  processes  under 
discussion. 

Realia 

In  so  far  as  possible  real  materials 
and  real  foods  were  used.  When  we  dis- 
cussed dried  fruits,  we  actually  had 
dried  fruits  which  were  later  displayed 
in  the  market.  Real  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  chosen  that  we  later  used  for  our 
culminating  luncheon.  Much  fruit  was 
donated  by  interested  persons. 

We  had  real  scales,  a  toy  telephone, 
a  toy  cash  register,  the  usual  empty  car- 
tons, bottom-opened  empty  cans,  and  the 
free  samples  firms  gladly  sent  on  re- 
quest. We  used  regular  paper  bags  for 
the  packaged  goods  which  we  weighed 
out  previous  to  the  market  opening.  Sand 
was  our  sugar,  but  most  of  the  things 
we  weighed  were  real,  as  potatoes,  nuts, 
and  so  forth.        ^ 
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Art  Experiences 

The  various  means  of  art  expression, 
that  is,  color,  design,  representation, 
printing,  and  crafts,  were  all  experi- 
enced. Colored  chalk  and  calcimine  pic- 
tures were  made  depicting  the  progress 
of  our  various  activities,  also  illustra- 
tions for  stories  and  poems.  Finger 
painting  delighted  us  as  well.  Clay  farm- 
ers and  farm  animals  grew  under  our 
very  eyes.  Signs  were  printed  for  the 
outside  of  our  market  and  sale  prices 
made  for  the  various  specials.  Shelves 
were  labeled.  Colorful  stippled  starch 
paper  made  durable  shopping  bags 
which  Avere  later  taken  home  that  we 
might  be  more  efficient  shoppers  for 
mother.  Surprise  cuts  mounted  on  col- 
ored paper  formed  doilies  for  our  cul- 
minating luncheon.  Discussion  of  color 
combinations  was  lively  when  we  se- 
lected paints  for  the  awning. 

Reading  Experiences 

The  first  day  of  summer  school  two 
standard  reading  tests  were  given  so  the 
children  could  be  placed  in  the  group 
best  fitting  their  ability.  Thirty-three 
children  were  placed  in  Group  Two,  ap- 
proximately low  second  grade  level. 
These  children  were  again  grouped  in 
the  room  for  drill  reading.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  three  groups.  Some  individ- 
ual children  had  remedial  reading  at  a 
separate  time.  All  available  market 
stories  and  ones  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject were  perused.  Other  stories  were 
read  just  for  fun,  and  some  for  audi- 
ence reading.  An  attractive  library  cor- 
ner with  barrel  chairs,  display  and 
beauty  tables,  and  bookshelves  contain- 
ing some  250  books,  was  much  used  for 
research  and  pleasure  reading. 

Arithmetic  Experiences 
Incidental  arithmetic  made  us  much 
wiser  individuals  at  the  end  of  our  five 
weeks  together.  Weighing  out  our  one 
and  two  pound  sacks  of  sugar  (sand) 
and  weighing  our  other  vegetables  and 
foods  sold  by  the  pound  was  a  source  of 
delight.  What  accuracy  we  needed  for 
measuring  our  l"x3"  foundation,  our 
lath  beams  and  braces,  our  paper  walls, 
our  awning,  our  signs,  etc. !  Of  course  we 
needed  milk  for  our  refrigerator.  All 
stores  should  carry  milk  which  is  so 
good  for  boys  and  girls.  Quarts,  pints, 
and  half  pints  thus  were  introduced. 
Money  value  in  counting  the  money  we 
brought  for  our  own  milk  and  orange 
juice  had  to  be  counted.   Many,  many 


pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  half- 
dollars,  and  dollars  had  to  be  made  by 
our  money  committee  for  the  market. 
What  good  would  the  cash  register  be 
without  money,  and  how  can  one  buy 
food  without  paying  for  it?  Changing 
money  seemed  easy  for  some  of  the  store- 
keepers in  our  dramatic  play.  Others 
had  difficulty  but  sold  food  neverthe- 
less. 

Language  Experiences 
Stories  told  and  read  seemed  to  hold 
the  children  entranced.  There  was  more 
fun  in  an  impromptu  choosing  of  char- 
acters, dramatization  of  the  story,  and 
an  evaluation  of  our  efforts.  Dramatic 
play  in  the  completed  market  furnished 
much  opportunity  for  expression.  Tele- 
phoning orders  to  the  marketman  of- 
fered no  end  of  conversational  practice. 
Group  discussion  periods  were  the  source 
of  sharing  much  information,  as  were 
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Weighing  fruits,  vegetables  and  sugar. 

the  committee  reports  on  progress  made 
in  our  work  periods.  Thinking  problems 
through  clearly  was  one  of  our  tasks. 
We  also  tried  for  good,  clear  expression 
of  our  thoughts  in  sentences,  thinking 
what  we  wished  to  say  before  we  talked. 
Thus  we  didn't  need  to  use  so  many 
"ands. "  Inviting  other  summer  school 
groups  to  our  market  opening  gave  us 
poise  in  speaking  before  different  audi- 
ences. Expressions  of  appreciation  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  market  pro- 
duce reminded  us  of  politeness  and  fur- 
ther trained  us  to  express  ourselves  with 
ease.  We  invited  the  other  school  groups 
to  co-operate  with   us  in  printing  our 


Corner  Market  News.  Each  group  sent 
us  one  article  about  their  unit.  The  sev- 
eral pages  we  had  in  the  paper  for  our 
own  group  were  eo-opcyative  stories. 
This  paper  was  issued  to  all  the  summer 
school  children  in  remembrance  of  a 
happy  time  together. 

Other  Subjects 

In  music  songs  were  chosen  which  we 
could  use  for  our  culmination.  Tone  work 
emphasized  playing  market  man,  etc. 
Some  attempt  was  made  at  rote  work, 
note  reading,  creative  work,  and  song 
dramatization. 

A  splendid  opportunity  offered  itself 
in  this  unit  for  teaching  and  emphasiz- 
ing health.  Eating  lots  of  green  vege- 
tables and  cooked  vegetables,  the  impor- 
tance of  much  fruit  in  the  diet  of  a 
growing  child,  regular  food  habits,  eat- 
ing candy  only  in  small  portions  and 
after  meals,  the  value  of  milk  and  fruit 
juices,  and  many  more  things  were 
stressed. 

We  had  to  talk  quite  a  bit  about  care- 
fulness in  crossing  streets  because  our 
first  excursion  was  a  walking  trip  which 
crossed  a  very  busy  arterial  street  with 
light  signals.  Many  pertinent  safety 
facts  were  discussed  for  this  trip.  Then 
for  our  bus  ride  we  needed  to  remember 
to  sit  down  in  the  seat  while  riding,  to 
be  careful  about  getting  on  and  off  the 
bus,  and  about  keeping  with  the  group 
while  exploring  the  garden.  Not  one  per- 
son fell  in  the  irrigation  ditch,  and  we 
all  carefully  wiped  the  mud  off  our  shoes 
when  we  wearily  came  back  to  climb  on 
the  bus  for  the  homeward  trip. 

Culmination 
The  last  morning  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion we  prepared  and  ate  a  luncheon. 
The  healthful  menu  included  grated  veg- 
etable salad  with  fruit  juice  dressing, 
crackers  spread  with  cheese,  milk, 
cookies  and  nuts,  and  watermelon.  We 
had  paper  plates,  handmade  doilies  and 
napkins,  and  paper  table  cloths  (wrap- 
ping paper).  You  see,  we  were  afraid 
even  with  our  company  manners  we 
might  spill  some  of  that  watermelon 
juice  on  those  lovely  tables  of  ours.  As 
we  had  been  stresing  manners  so  much, 
we  couldn't  be  so  impolite  as  to  eat  in 
front  of  all  our  participators  and  ob- 
servers, so  we  served  watermelon  to  all, 
adults  and  children  alike.  Singing  our 
songs  and  listening  to  a  few  remarks  by 
our  chairmen  made  a  pleasant  program 
for  our  last  hour  in  summer  school. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILXJS,  State  Librarian 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
SERVICE  TO  SCHOOLS 

By  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Lewis, 
Chief  School  Librarian, 
Children's  Division 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  serv- 
ice supplied  to  schools  by  California 
county  libraries  are  made  possible 
through  the  provision  in  both  school 
and  county  library  law  that  school  dis- 
tricts may  affiliate  with  county  libraries, 
paying  for  book  service  out  of  funds  set 
aside  by  law  for  school  library  purposes. 
The  yearly  book  fund  for  each  district 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  $25  to  a  max- 
imum of  $50  per  statutory  teacher;  in 
cities  it  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance  and  ranges  from  a 
minimum  of  forty  cents  to  a  maximum 
of  one  dollar  per  pupil.  The  amount  and 
type  of  service  supplied  by  the  library 
varies  in  different  counties. 

Advantages  of  Affiliation 
The  advantages  of  affiliation  include : 
retention  of  books  for  period  of  use  only, 
thus  permitting  exchange  when  desired; 
a  central  agency  which  cares- for  books 
in  need  of  repair  or  rebinding ;  more  con- 
stant use,  reducing  the  number  of  books 
which  become  obsolete  before  being  worn 
out;  greater  buying  power  through  the 
pooling  of  funds  and  the  resultant  re- 
duction of  overhead  costs  for  individual 
districts.  The  overhead,  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  averages  35-40  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  by  the  schools 
for  library  service  and  includes  salaries, 
automobile  service,  binding  and  book 
repairing,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Type  of  Material  Supplied 
In  Los  Angeles  County  at  the  present 
time,  86  of  the  114  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts have  contracts  with  the  county  li- 
brary. By  agreement,  maps,  globes,  large 
dictionaries,  atlases,  and  encyclopedias 
are  purchased  by  the  districts  individu- 
ally and  are  retained  permanently.  The 
county  superintendent's  office  maintains 
a  department  of  visual  education,  so 
that  the  material  supplied  by  the  library 
is  confined  to  supplementary  textbooks 
and  general  reading  for  classroom  use. 
Facilities  for  home  reading  are  provided 
by  branch  libraries,  many  of  which  are 
located  in  the  school  buildings.  Because 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  reading  material  in  the  class- 


room, however,  the  titles  found  in  the 
school  collection  duplicate  many  of  those 
in  the  community  branches. 

Method  of  Book  Selection 
A  book  reviewing  committee,  composed 
of  members  from  the  staffs  of  the  county 
library  children's  division  and  the  cur- 
riculum division  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent's office,  was  appointed  by  the 
county  board  of  education  about  three 
years  ago.  This  committee  examines  the 
books  submitted  for  approval  by  the  pub- 
lishers and  makes  recommendations  to 
the  county  board,  which  periodically  is- 
sues supplementary  lists  of  books  ap- 
proved for  use  in  the  schools.  Titles  other 
than  texts  are  considered  on  the  basis  of 
value  in  connection  with  the  social 
studies  curriculum  and  cultural  value 
from  literary  or  artistic  standpoints.  As 
the  state  furnishes  the  basic  texts,  those 
adopted  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion are  intended  for  supplementary  use. 

Measurement  of  Service 

The  schools  served  range  from  one- 
room  buildings  in  rural  areas  to  a  ten 
school  city  system.  The  smaller  schools 
are  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent's  office  and  their 
book  needs  may  be  anticipated  through 
close  co-operation  between  the  curricu- 
lum division  and  the  library.  The  larger 
districts,  however,  are  more  independent. 
They  are  not  required  to  follow  the 
course  of  study  set  up  by  the  county 
superintendent's  office,  and  their  pro- 
grams range  from  the  old-time  formal 
to  the  modern  progressive  one.  There- 
fore, although  the  library's  purchases 
of  books  for  school  use  must  be  limited 
to  titles  adopted  by  the  county  board  of 
education,  the  quantity  of  any  title  re- 
quired cannot  be  estimated  in  advance. 

As  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  their  book  funds  paid 
to  the  library  by  the  school  districts,  an 
equitable  service  to  all  requires  that  a 
definite  measurement  of  service  shall  be 
possible.  The  present  book  stock  permits 
supplying  a  maximum  of  six  books  per 
dollar  at  any  one  time ;  e.  g,,  a  district 
paying  $100  per  year  is  entitled  to  a 
continuous  supply  of  600  volumes,  but 
may  have  as  many  exchanges  as  are  de- 
sired. Thus  those  districts  which,  because 
of  a  progressive  program,  require  a  great 
variety  of  books  during  the  year  may 


satisfy  their  needs  adequately  through 
the  turnover  of  their  books.  Other  dis- 
tricts which  have  a  more  formal  pro- 
gram do  not  exchange  books  as  fre- 
quently. The  number  of  books  used  by 
the  districts  participating  in  the  service 
during  1937-1938  averaged  seven  times 
as  many  volumes  as  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  money  spent  by  each  dis- 
trict for  book  service,  while  the  maxi- 
mum use  was  twelve  times  as  many. 
These  figures  are  based  on  an  estimated 
cost  of  seventy-five  cents  per  volume, 
although  many  of  the  books  used  are 
much  more  expensive,  and  no  restriction 
as  to  value  is  placed  on  the  books  sup- 
plied. 

Methods  of  Book  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  the  school  collec- 
tion is  effected  through  direct  issue  to 
teachers  at  the  central  library  and  regu- 
lar deliveries  to  the  schools.  As  many  of 
the  rural  schools  are  located  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  library — the  farthest 
one  being  over  100  miles  distant — it  is 
obvious  that  deliveries  by  truck  to  such 
schools  must  be  infrequent.  However, 
many  of  the  rural  teachers  visit  the  li- 
brary and  exchange  books  frequently, 
and  parcel  post  is  employed  to  take  care 
of  many  requests  received  by  mail.  Even 
the  most  remote  schools  are  visited  by  a 
school  librarian  three  or  four  times  each 
year,  and  the  frequency  of  visits  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  nearer  and  larger 
schools.  The  largest  schools  receive  semi- 
monthly delivery  service.  Frequently  a 
librarian  accompanies  the  shipment  to 
confer  with  principals  and  teachers. 

Separate  requisition  forms  showing 
the  number  of  copies  needed  are  filled 
out  in  triplicate  and  signed  by  the 
teacher  for  each  title  ordered,  the  library 
retaining  the  original  and  returning  one 
copy  to  the  school  as  a  record  of  books 
issued.  The  third  copy  is  retained  by  the 
teacher  for  her  record. 

Subject  requisitions  are  also  accepted, 
and  many  teachers  find  this  a  convenient 
method  of  ordering,  particularly  when 
preparing  to  teach  a  subject  with  whose 
literature  they  are  not  familiar,  or  when 
unable  to  come  to  the  library  to  select 
their  books.  Collections  of  books  which 
will  be  suitable  for  their  needs  are  then 
assembled  and  sent  them.  Bibliographies 
prepared  by-  the  curriculum  division  of 
the  county  superintendent's  office  are 
helpful  in  this  connection,  but  a  trained 
children 's  librarian  is  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  books  provided. 
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Records  of  Loans 
In  general  books  are  charged  for  in- 
definite loan  periods ;  therefore  only  very 
simple  records  of  charges  need  be  kept. 
The  loans  are  shown  on  the  original 
requisition  slips,  filed  alphabetically  by 
author  and  title  behind  each  school's 
guide.  Statistical  records  of  shipments 
and  returns  are  also  kept,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  charged  to  each  school 
is  balanced  monthly.  Frequent  state- 
ments showing  service  supplied  are  sent 
to  superintendents;  thus  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  borrow  un- 
wisely is  easily  checked.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  number  of  books  allowed 
individual  teachers  rests  upon  the  super- 
intendent or  principal.  "Within  the  school 
buildings  books  may  be  exchanged  by 
teachers,  some  one  responsible  person 
being  appointed  by  the  principal  to  have 
charge  of  the  records.  In  this  way  many 
books  may  be  retained  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  being  used  success- 
ively by  more  than  one  teacher.  The  fre- 
quent visits  of  the  truck,  however, 
facilitate  the  return  of  books  not  in  use, 
thus  increasing  the  turnover  of  the  col- 
lection. 

Methods  of  Contact  with  Teachers 
A  reference  collection  of  titles  avail- 
able through  school  service  is  maintained 
at  the  central  library  and  is  much  used 
by  teachers  when  planning  their  work. 
Children 's  librarians  are  always  on  duty 
at  the  library  to  assist  teachers  in  their 
selection  of  books  and,  through  informal 
conferences,  to  help  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  entire 
facilities  of  the  library  and  the  schools. 
Members  of  the  school  section  staff  at- 
tend curriculum  meetings  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent,  visit 
schools  and  talk  on  children's  reading 
and  the  services  of  the  library  before 
teachers  and  P.  T.  A.  groups.  They  also 
attend  and  participate  in  meetings  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

Additional  Services  to  Teachers 

The  foregoing  describes  the  service 
which  the  library  supplies  by  contact 
with  school  districts.  The  professional  re- 
quirements of  teachers  are  met  through 
the  Teachers'  Library  which  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  section  of  the  Reference  Divi- 
sion of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Public 
Library.  This  special  book  collection  of 
more  than  19,000  volumes  is  maintained 
solely  for  teachers.  In  it  are  found  the 
standard  works  most  frequently  used  in 


teachers '  professional  courses,  books  pre- 
senting new  teaching  methods  for  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  and,  for  background 
building,  books  of  poetry,  essays,  travel, 
biography,  history,  science  and  useful 
arts.  Other  aids  are  the  current  and  back 
files  of  periodicals  in  various  fields  of 
education,  with  the  necessary  periodical 
indexes;  courses  of  study  and  units  of 
work;  public  documents  and  pamphlets. 

Any  teacher  holding  a  certificate  in 
Los  Angeles  County  is  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Teachers '  Library,  such 
as  parcel  post  service,  a  four-week  bor- 
rowing period,  and  information  and  re- 
search assistance.  Complete  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  circular  en- 
titled Your  Library  which  describes  in 
detail  what  the  teachers'  section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library  of- 
fers to  teachers. 


The  California  Library  Association 
Junior  Members  Round  Table  of  the 
Golden  Empire  District  held  its  annual 
meeting  Sunday,  March  26,  in  Sacramen- 
to. "Brunch"  was  enjoyed  at  Dunlap's, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
current  library  problems  conducted  by 
Frances  Murphy  of  the  Sacramento 
County  Library,  chairman.  Grace  Mur- 
ray, State  Library,  gave  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion by  reviewing  Sydney  Mitchell's 
timely  article  "The  Public  Library  in 
the  Defense  of  Democracy"  in  a  recent 
number  of  Library  Journal.  Dorothy 
Drake,  Sacramento  City  Library,  re- 
viewed Men  Must  Act  by  Lewis  Mum- 
ford.  The  impromptu  comments  of  the 
Juniors  indicated  their  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  public  they  serve 
in  this  day  of  rapid  change  and  their  de- 
sire to  make  the  public  library  a  place 
for  the  impartial  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. 

Cornelia  D.  Provines,  County  Libra- 
rian, and  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State  Libra- 
rian, were  guests,  as  were  also  Mary 
Mather,  Marysville  City  Library,  chair- 
man of  the  Juniors  of  the  Mt.  Shasta 
District,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Wild,  chair- 
man of  the  Portola  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  Districts.  A  chairman  for  the  com- 
ing year  was  elected,  Mabel  M.  Kluge,  li- 
brarian of  Woodland  Public  Library. 
The  district  includes  Alpine,  Amador, 
Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Mono,  Nevada, 
Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and 
Yolo  Counties. 


WORLD   OF   MUSIC 


VoccU 


Six  beautiful  books  offer  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  songs,  selected  to 
give  every  child  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  love  for  music  and  to  en- 
joy participation  in  its  expression. 
There  are  folk  songs,  festival  and 
art  songs,  classics  by  the  great  mas- 
ters, songs  by  contemporary  Ameri- 
can composers. 

LISTEN  AND  SING  $.68 
TUNING  UP  $.72 
RHYTHMS  AND  RIMES  $.76 
SONGS  OF  MANY  LANDS  $.76 
BLENDING  VOICES  $.80 
TUNES  AND  HARMONIES  $.92 

Prices  subject  to  the  usual  discount. 


GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

45  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Official  Bulletin,  California  School  Trustees  Association 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Atnesworth 
Pending  Legislation 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1939,  our  Legis- 
lative Committee  met  at  the  Hotel  Oak- 
land in  Oakland  and  discussed  most  of 
the  measures  now  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature affecting  the  work  of  governing 
boards.  "We  particularly  endorsed  the 
two  measures  in  which  our  Association 
is  primarily  interested,  one  authorizing 
governing  boards  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  members  in  attendance  upon  educa- 
tional and  trustees'  meetings,  the  other 
giving  to  our  Association  automatic  ac- 
crediting. These  things  are  quite  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  our  Association 
shall  grow  and  develop  and  become  a 
more  useful  arm  of  the  school  system. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  has  recently 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  all  school  dis- 
tricts to  pay  the  expenses  of  trustees  in 
attendance  upon  such  conventions.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  that  state  writes  that  the  legisla- 
tion has  proved  beneficial.  More  trustees 
are  attending  such  conventions  and  gain- 
ing much  profit.  Not  nearly  as  many  at- 
tend as  one  would  think  for  the  reason 
that  trustees  do  not  draw  a  per  diem 
and  must  leave  their  work  while  in  at- 
tendance upon  conventions.  However,  if 
such  legislation  would  enable  a  few  trus- 
tees from  each  county  to  attend  conven- 
tions each  year,  the  resulting  benefit  to 
the  trustees  as  a  whole  and  to  the  school 
system  would  be  incalculable.  Even  the 
limited  number  of  meetings  which  are 
now  attended  by  trustees  have  done  a 
tremendous  thing  for  the  governing 
boards  of  California,  Our  trustees  have 
enlarged  their  understanding  of  school 
problems,  have  developed  a  finer  co-op- 
erative spirit  with  the  teaching  personnel 
and  have  found  it  easier  to  carry  on  their 
work  with  county  superintendents.  They 
have  found  association  with  other  gov- 
erning boards  helpful  and  inspiring. 

The  bill  for  automatic  accrediting 
should  receive  the  support  of  trustees 
and  educators  alike.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  trustees  should  each  year  have 
to  seek  accrediting.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  persons  in  the  field  of  education  to 
have  the  trustees  a  permanent  continu- 
ous body  .Without  automatic  accrediting 
there  cannot  be  such  permanent  status. 


Delano  Meeting 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  teachers  of 
the  Delano  Union  High  School  District. 
It  was  the  first  such  meeting  in  that  dis- 
trict. Delano  has  just  constructed  some 
very  fine  buildings,  using  a  substantial 
Federal  grant  for  that  purpose.  Every- 
one was  enthusiastic  over  the  fine  build- 
ings. The  spirit  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  was  quite  evident 
among  those  present.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  discuss  the  early  school  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  present  fine  system  of  pub- 
lic education. 

After  our  Legislative  Committee  meet- 
ing in  Oakland,  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter 
of  Bakersfield,  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  Long 
Beach  Board  of  Education,  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  Giacomazzi,  one  of  our  directors 
from  Ventura  County,  went  to  Sacra- 
mento and  met  a  number  of  the  Legisla- 
tors and  presented  the  work  of  our  Legis- 
lative Committee.  Mrs.  Porter  and  I 
are  making  a  trip  to  Sacramento  to  dis- 
cuss the  two  measures  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested,  and  we  trust 
that  we  shall  meet  with  success.  While 
there  we  will  naturally  discuss  other 
legislation  in  which  the  trustees  through- 
out the  state  are  interested,  including 
the  civil  service  proposals. 

P.  S.  B.  0.  A.  Meeting 

While  in  Oakland  I  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Public  Schools  Business  Of- 
ficials Association  and  discussed  with 
them  the  matter  of  caution  in  expanding 
school  plants  and  school  programs  under 
present  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  chaotic  world  conditions  and  ever- 
increasing  national  debt,  with  business 
staggering  under  a  load  of  taxation,  we 
must,  as  responsible  tax-raising  and  tax- 
spending  agencies,  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  restrain  unwise  and  heavy 
expenditures,  and  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  hold  our  expenditures  to  the 
very  minimum  consistent  with  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  a  sound 
school  program.  Financial  conditions  to- 
day may  turn  for  the  better,  and  we 
certainly  hope  they  will,  but  there  are 
many  discouraging  signs  in  the  offing 
which  impel  us  to  a  course  of  caution.  In 
preparing  our  budgets  for  the  coming 
year,  we  must  scan  them  carefully. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF 
EDUCATION 

School  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  much  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  Harrison-Thomas  Bill 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Education  (S.  1305) 
now  being  considered  in  Congress.  Large 
numbers  of  influential  individuals  and 
organizations  are  supporting  this  bill, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
such  funds  available  for  public  schools. 

At  the  recent  Cleveland  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  Dr.  Fletcher  Harper 
Swift  of  the  University  of  California 
spoke  on  the  final  day  on  the  need  for 
federal  aid,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

"Federal  Aid  to  Public  Education — 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators expresses  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  federal  aid  for 
public  education.  It  extends  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  whole-hearted 
appreciation  of  his  pronouncement  upon 
the  principle  of  federal  aid  to  education 
in  the  various  states,  based  on  an  equali- 
zation program,  as  voiced  in  his  address 
given  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  New  York  City 
last  July.  An  equalization  program  is 
the  essential  feature  of  federal  aid  since 
states  (and  localities  within  states)  are, 
beyond  all  possible  doubt,  extremely  un- 
equal in  ability  to  support  the  educa- 
tional program  so  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  democratic  government. 

"The  Association  urges  a  forceful 
campaign  by  educators  for  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  legislation  that  will 
provide  a  desirable  program  of  federal 
aid  for  the  American  public  schools.  We 
believe  that  such  a  program  is  embodied 
in  Senate  Bill,  S.1305." 

While  it  is  recognized  that  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  involved  in  the  Bill 
is  "Will  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trol local  education?"  all  effort  is  being 
made  to  protect  amply  state  and  local 
control  of  schools.  Money  would  be  allo- 
cated on  a  graduating  scale  beginning 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $72,- 
000,000  per  annum  increasing  in  five 
years  to  $202,000,000.  Present  trends 
indicate  the  necessity  for  federal  aid  if 
a  fair  standard  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  United  States  and  if  we  are  to  have 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities 
within  the  states. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN 
CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 

By  B.  0.  Wilson 

This  treatment  of  adult  education  con- 
siders both  the  training  which  is  voca- 
tional— re-training-  and  in-service  im- 
provement, and  that  which  is  cultural — 
constructive  leisure-time  activities. 

The  Contra  Costa  County  plan  is  this : 
in  the  fall  the  principals  and  administra- 
tors of  evening  and  adult  high  school 
work  met;  it  was  agreed  that  small  en- 
rollments and  unnecessary  duplication 
of  courses  is  wasteful,  that  competition 
and  rivalry  are  destructive.  Accordingly, 
the  group  proposed  to  pool  the  commun- 
ity demands  and  establish  what  may  be 
described  as  a  county  curriculum.  Spe- 
cialized courses  for  which  there  are  in- 
frequent requests  will  not  be  allowed 
to  die  for  want  of  enrollment,  but  as 
the  center  of  interest  in  the  work  shifts 
to  another  community  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  move  the  course  to  that  place. 
Publicity  as  to  offerings  throughout  the 
county  is  released  from  the  county  su- 
perintendent's office,  and  at  frequent 
meetings  every  district  and  class  enroll- 
ment is  discussed  with  a  view  to  co-oper- 
ation in  sustaining  the  program  and 
courses  at  an  efficient  size. 

One  important  phase  of  the  work  is  in 
the  field  of  trade  and  industrial  train- 
ing. Apprenticeship  training  and  in-serv- 
ice education  on  the  job  has  been  quite 
effective.  Carpenters,  plumbers,  electri- 
cians, oil  refinery  workers  in  several  lines 
of  work,  f oremanship  training,  first-aid 
and-  safety  education,  peace  officers  and 
firemen,  are  only  a  few  of  the  fields  being 
served. 

An  important  result  of  this  endeavor, 
which  it  is  believed  may  pay  for  the 
work  many  times  over,  is  the  improved 
relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  significant  that  employers 
and  employees  are  working  together  very 
closely  in  establishing  and  developing 
training  programs.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  in  some  cases  this  program 
has  brought  together,  for  the  first  time, 
representatives  of  organized  employers 
and  organized  employees  on  a  friendly 
basis  to  work  on  a  common  problem  and 
without  compromise  actually  to  agree. 
Through  such  experience  an  understand- 
ing may  develop  that  will  avoid  many 
labor  clashes. 

A  great  deal  more  can  be  said  for  other- 
phases  of  the  work  and  what  is  appar- 
ently the  direction  in  which  we  are  devel- 


oping. There  is  one  factor  which  we 
believe  is  indispensable :  county- wide  su- 
pervision and  coordination,  and  a  close 
relationship  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  through  a  specially  trained 
and  widely  experienced  person.  Such 
must  be  employed  by  the  County  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  assigned  to  this 
work  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  Contra 
Costa  County  has  such  a  coordinator 
and  is  reflecting  experience,  not  theory. 


LEO  B.  HART,  KERN  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 

After  thirteen  years  of  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Kern  County  Union  High 
School  faculty,  Leo  B.  Hart  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  institution  and 
was  recently  elected  Kern  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Mr.  Hart's  educa- 
tional background  enables  him  to  enter 


Leo  B.  Hart 

upon  his  new  work  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  schools  in  his  county, 
as  he  completed  his  education  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia where  he  specialized  in  school  ad- 
ministration. He  served  in  France  dur- 
ing the  World  War  in  the  34th  Division. 
One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  new 
superintendent  is  to  make  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools  the  central- 
izing educational  agency  of  the  county 
and  to  organize  the  faculties  of  the  of- 
fice for  the  promoting  of  educational  pro- 
grams on  a  county  wide  basis.  A  vital 
part  of  this  new  program  will  be  to  re- 
organize supervision  by  dividing  the 
county  into  five  districts  in  charge  of  a 
district  supervisor  who  will  have  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  district, 
aid  in  attendance  work,  represent  the 
superintendent  in  all   matters  needing 
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immediate  attention,  assist  the  trustees 
in  any  manner  possible,  and  in  general 
keep  his  finger  on  the  educational  pulse 
of  the  district.  The  new  district  super- 
visors, by  residing  in  their  respective 
communities  where  they  can  devote  a 
full  day  to  school  affairs  and  be  on  call 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  lend  any  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  the  people  of  the 
district,  will  play  an  important  part  in 
Superintendent  Hart's  aim  to  have  his 
office  give  greater  service  to  the  public. 
The  office  staff  has  been  reorganized 
to  include  persons  specializing  in  partic- 
ular educational  fields  who  will  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  advise  on  school 
problems.  The  new  office  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  County  Schools  has 
been  created,  and  an  assistant  named 
whose  background  will  enable  him  to 
assist  in  legal  and  financial  affairs.  A 
High  School  Coordinator  will  be  ap- 
pointed next  September  to  bring  about 
better  coordination  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  county.  A 
new  visual  education  program  is  a  serv- 
ice Mr.  Hart  will  inaugurate  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  school  year. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS 
Granting  of  Sick  Leave 
with  Compensation 

Where  the  principal  of  a  school  is 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  because  of 
illness  under  School  Code  section  5.721 
and  no  substitute  employee  is  employed 
by  the  governing  board  of  the  district 
to  take  his  place,  no  deduction  can  be 
made  from  the  salary  of  such  principal 
during  such  absence  under  School  Code 
section  5.750.  (A.  G.  0.  NS  1306.  No- 
vember 29,  1938.) 

Granting-  of  Sick  Leave 
with  Compensation 

Under  School  Code  section  r>.721  the 
governing  board  of  a  school  district 
may  grant  a  leave  of  absence  witli  com- 
pensation to  a  teacher  who  has  con- 
tracted an  illness  during  a  school  vaca- 
tion and  is  for  that  reason  compelled 
to  absent  himself  from  his  duties  at 
the  commencement  of  a  school  term, 
and  School  Code  sections  5.750  and 
5.747  do  not  operate  to  restrict  such 
authority  of  the  hoard:  save  that 
School  Code  section  5.750  fixes  the  min- 
imum amount  of  compensation  which 
must  ho  paid.  (A.  G.  0.  NS  1285,  No- 
vember 23,  1938.) 
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EVERY  School  District  Should 

JOIN 

the  California  School  Trustees 

Association 


Memberships  authorized  under  Section  2:1520  School  Code. 
This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  only  state  wide  organization  of  School  Trustees  in  California, 
An  aid  to  school  board  officials  in  the  honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 
Active  Legislative  representation. 


Dues  now  payable  to: 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional   Bldg.,   Bakers  field,   Calif. 


P.  S.  B.  0.  A.  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

March  15,  16,  17,  and  18  were  im- 
portant days  for  the  Public  Schools  Bus- 
iness Officials  Association  of  California, 
as  they  marked  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  active  group  of  school 
officers.  Using  the  Hotel  Oakland  as 
headquarters,  ■  delegates  and  members 
and  friends  of  the  Association  were  priv- 
ileged to  work  together  in  ideal  sur- 
roundings, and  all  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion were  well  attended.  A  large  group 
of  delegates  attended  the  "Trustees 
Breakfast"  held  in  the  Venetian  Room 
of  the  hotel  on  Thursday  morning,  with 
Mr.  G.  L.  Aynesworth,  President  of  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association, 
Mr.  John  J.  Allen,  Junior  Past  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Florence  Porter,  acting 
as  hosts.  Special  attention  in  preparing 
the  program  had  been  given  to  discus- 
sions of  "School  Insurance,"  "Pupil 
Transportation,"  "Purchasing  of  Sup- 
plies ' '  and  ' '  Legislation, ' '  and  each  con- 
ference was  efficiently  and  pleasantly 
conducted  by  well-informed  leaders. 

New  officers  for  the  coming  year  will 
be:  Mr.  Don  B.  Rice,  Oakland,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  "Walter  Barber,  Long  Beach, 
First  Vice-President;  Mr.  "W.  A.  John- 
son, San  Francisco,  Second  Viee-Presi-. 


dent;  Mr.  Al  Mattier,  Compton,  Secre- 
tary; and  Mr.  Vaughn  Seidel,  Oakland, 
Treasurer. 

1        1        1 

Taft  Union  High  School  recently  suf- 
fered a  fire  loss  amounting  to  some  $10,- 
000  when  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin 
completely  destroyed  the  equipment 
room  in  the  gymnasium. 
1  1  1 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 

During  the  week  of  April  24th  the 
20th  annual  observance  of  Public  Schools 
"Week  will  take  place  in  California.  Mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education  and  all  trus- 
tees as  well  as  administrative  groups 
will  be  interested  actively  in  showing  the 
public  something  of  the  work  done  in 
their  respective  schools.  Types  of  observ- 
ance will  vary  with  resources  of  the 
various  communities,  but  all  programs 
will  tend  to  acquaint  patrons  of  our 
schools  with  educational  trends  and 
modern  procedures,  and  will  seek  to  em- 
phasize the  important  part  which  educa- 
tion must  play  in  community,  state  and 
national  development. 

111 
SATURDAY  PLAYDAYS 

Inaugurating  a  series  of  Saturday 
playdays,  young  men  instructors  of  the 


Bakersfield  city  schools  will  supervise 
playground  activities  for  children  dur- 
ing the  morning  hours  of  each  Saturday 
until  the  close  of  school.  Baseball,  ping- 
pong,  badminton,  and  other  sports  are 
arranged,  and  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  project  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
group  of  boys  and  girls  responding  to 
the  invitation  for  the  first  Saturday 
pi  ay  day. 

111 

Because  of  the  continued  rapid  growth 
of  the  Standard  School  District  in  Oil- 
dale,  Kern  County,  two  new  buildings 
have  been  added  to  the  already  commo- 
dious school  plant.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
$160,000  a  seven-room  classroom  build- 
ing is  now  practically  complete,  and  a 
primary  building  will  be  finished  within, 
a  few  days.  The  addition  also  includes  a 
cafeteria  which  will  seat  150  persons, 
a  shop  and  domestic  science  facilities. 
An  unusual  feature  of  this  project  is 
that  it  is  financed  by  a  direct  tax  voted 
by  the  people  of  the  district,  so  that  a 
bonded  indebtedness  might  be  avoided, 
and  completed  with  a  PWA  grant. 
111 
NEW  FORD  CITY  SCHOOL 

Dedication  of  the  new  $100,000  Ford 
City  ' '  Jefferson '  '-School  is  scheduled  to 
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rake  place  in  the  near  future.  Equip- 
ment is  now  installed,  and  District  Su- 
perintendent James  A.  Joyce  announces 
ihe  building  will  soon  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  new  school  is  for  primary 
grades,  and  includes  a  combination  gym- 
nasium-auditorium of  generous  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  cafeteria  and  adminis- 
trative rooms.  Indirect  lighting,  a  cool- 
ing system,  and  other  features  make  it 
the  most  modern  of  primary  plants. 

■f        i        / 

COUNTY  TRUSTEES  INSTITUTES 

Announcements  have  been  sent  out  for 
the  Annual  Trustees  Institute  of  Ven- 
tura County,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Ventura  all  day  Saturday,  April  22. 

Contra  Costa  County  Trustees  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  on  Friday, 
April  14. 

Butte  County  Trustees  will  gather  in 
Oroville  for  their  annual  meeting  on 
Saturday,  May  13. 

Los  Angeles  County  Trustees  will  hold 
iiheir  spring  meeting  at  Occidental  Col- 
lege on  Saturday,  May  13,  provision  be- 
ing made  for  sectional  meetings  as  well 
us  for  one  general  assembly. 

San  Joaquin  County  Trustees  will 
meet  on  Saturday,  April  22,  in  Stockton. 


These  meetings  are  called  by  county 
superintendents  at  this  time  so  that 
there  may  be  careful  consideration  of 
legislative  bills  now  pending.  Speakers 
from  the  Trustees  Association  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  above  pro- 
grams, and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  any 
legislative,  or  Association,  questions 
which  may  be  presented. 

i      i      -t 
NEW  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT 
INGLEWOOD  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year 
Mr.  George  M.  Green  will  retire  from 
the  position  of  District  Superintendent 
of  the  Inglewood  Union  High  School, 
after  a  period  of  service  extending  over 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Green 
has  been  active  in  the  complete  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Inglewood  High  School  plant 
since  the  earthquake  of  several  years 
ago,  and  has  seen  the  school  grow  from 
a  small  suburban  high  school  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  southern  California 
union  high  schools,  with  a  faculty  of 
some  150  persons.  Mr.  Harold  Simar, 
principal  of  the  Lauzinger  High  School 
at  Lawndale,  a  part  of  the  Inglewood 
High  School  District,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Green. 


Quality 

SALTED  AND 

UNSALTED  NUTS 

for  Less 

Special  Prices  to  P.T.A.  and 
School  Gatherings 

Buddy  Squirrel's  Nut  Shop 

791  Market  Street 
(Next  to  California  Theater) 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French   restaurant.     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUttek  2980 


SUPERIOR  School  Bus  Bodies 

(As  Displayed  at  C.  S.  T.  A.  Convention  in  Los  Angeles) 


The  Pioneer  Model  ALL-STEEL  Safety 

School  Bus  illustrated  is  made  in  7  lengths 

and  2  widths.    Metropolitan  and  Transit 

Types  Also  Available. 


FROM  HOME   TO  SCHOOL   ....   FROM   SCHOOL   TO   HOME   ....   THE    SUPERIOR 
WAY  IS  THE  SAFEST  WAY  ....  THE   ALL  -  STEEL   WAY 

The  folks  at  home  need  not  worry  about  the  hazards  of  the  highways  when  their  children  are  being  transported  to  and   from 
school,  because  just  as'  modern  school  buildings  protect  the  health  of  children  while  they  are  in  school,  so  do  Superior  ALL-STEEL 
Safety  School  Bus  Bodies  safeguard  their  precious  lives  and  health  while  they  are  being  transported  to  and  from  school. 
School  board  trustees,  teachers,  parents  and  drivers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  endorse  and  put  their  faith  in  Superior  ALL- 
STEEL  Safety  School  Bus  Bodies. 

Superior  pioneered  every  important  feature  in  the  SAFE,  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE  transportation  of  school  children 
....    and  then  added  FINE  APPEARANCE  and  ,rock  bottom  ECONOMY  in  first  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 
REMEMBER  ....  when  you  "go  SUPERIOR"  your  children  go  in  SAFETY. 
SUPERIOR  ALL-STEEL  SAFETY  SCHOOL  BUS  BODIES  DISTRIBUTED  BY 


LOS  ANGELES 


LANGLOIS   BROS 

STATE   DISTRIBUTORS 


P.  &  C.  BLDG.,  NEWMAN 
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Exercise  is  important 

to  a  child's  health  and 

so  are  desks  that  prevent 

Schoolroom  Siouch 


jXERCISE  such  as  the  lad  shown  above  is  enjoying, 
is  a  vital  part  of  a  boy's  training.  But  such  exercise  occu- 
pies only  a  few  moments  of  his  day.  He  spends  hours  at 
his  school  desk. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  obsolete,  ill-fit- 
ting desks  be  replaced  by 
desks  and  seats  designed  to 
build  good  posture  habits. 

The  American  Seating 
Company  manufactures 
school  seating  with  pos- 
ture advantages — seating 
equipment  thatmeets  your 
needs  exactly — at  every 
cost  level.  Your  inquiry  will 
bring  complete  details. 


/fmefoccaMjteatmgCbmftcmy 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

America's  pioneers  in  comfortable  public  seating  •  Manufacturers  of 

School, Theatre. Church,  Auditorium, Stadium  and  Transportation  seating. 

Branch  Offsets  anil  Distributors  in  Principal  Ciiits 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY  (California  Division) 

207-225  Van   Ness  Ave.  South  6900  Avalon   Blvd., 

San    Francisco,   Calif.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Address   either  office  for  catalog   describing  complete 
line  of  general  school  supplies  carried-  in  stock. 


Book  Reviews 

From  Ginn  and  Company. 

Laboratory  Units  in  Chemistry,  by  MePherson,  Henderson 
and  Fowler.  Price,  80c.  A  manual  and  study  guide  for  use 
with  the  authors'  text,  "Chemistry  at  Work."  The  manual 
offers  a  combination  of  laboratory  experiments  and  directed- 
study  activities  planned  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements 
and  to  offer  a  practical  introduction  to  chemistry  for  pupils 
who  do  not  intend  to  enter  college. 

From  the  American  Book  Company. 

The  Road  to  Safety  Readers,  by  Buckley,  "White,  Adams, 
Silvemale.  A  series  of  books,  grades  1-6  inclusive,  to  assist 
teachers  to  educate  for  safety.  Each  book  is  designed  to 
make  children  of  a  particular  age  level  aware  of  the  hazards 
which  they  are  likely  to  encounter  in  everyday  life  and  to 
teach  them  the  behavior  that  is  essential  to  safety  and 
well-being  in  such  situations.  The  books  which  constitute 
this  series  are : 

Away  "We  Go  (Pre-primer) ,  15c;  Happy  Times  (Primer), 
42c ;  In  Storm  and  Sunshine  (First  Reader) ,  48c ;  In  Town 
and  Country  (Second  Reader),  54c;  Here  and  There  (Third 
Reader),  54c;  Around  the  Tear  (Fourth  Reader),  57c;  On 
Land  and  Water  (Fifth  Reader),  60c ;  Who  Travels  There 
(Sixth  Reader),  66c. 

From  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Music  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  Price,  $1.00. 
The  unique  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
organized  and  written  by  music  teachers  and  supervisors 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  music.  The  book  is  the  joint  project  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  California- Western 
School  Music  Conference.  There  are  chapters  on:  The  De- 
velopment of  Vocal  Music,  Music  as  an  Integrative  Experi- 
ence, The  Development  of  Music  Appreciation,  Creative  Ex- 
pression in  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  and  Adaptation  of 
the  Music  Program  to  Rural  Schools. 

From  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  New  Work-Play  Books,  by  Gates,  Huber  and  Peardon. 
A  new  series  of  readers  retaining  the  merits  of  the  former 
Gates  Reading  Program  and  embracing  approved  methods  and 
procedures  resulting  from  the  latest  experimentation  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  reading  by  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  his 
associates.  Basal  readers  are:  Off  We  Go  (Pre-Primer), 
20c ;  Jim  and  Judy  (Primer),  72c ;  Down  our  Street  (First 
Reader),  84c ;  We  Grow  Up  (Second  Reader),  88c;  Wide 
Wings  (Third  Reader),  96c.  Optional  Readers  are:  Begin- 
ning Days  (a  Pre-Reading  Book),  20c;  Now  We  Go  Again 
(Supplementary  Pre-Primer),  20c ;  The  Surprise  Box  (a 
Unit  Reader),  16c.  Preparatory  books  accompany  all  of  the 
basal  readers  with  the  exception  of  the  Pre-Primer  Off  We 
Go.  Manuals  published  in  combination  with  the  readers  are 
called  Reader-Manuals ;  both  reader  and  manual  are  bound  in 
one  cover  so  that  the  teacher  may  have  both  the  needed 
manual  page  and  the  reader  pages  to  which  it  pertains  before 
her  eye  as  the  lesson  proceeds.  A  General  Manual  also  is  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  series ;  its  contents  include  Read- 
ing as  a  Factor  in  Growth,  Materials  and  Methods,  and 
Methods  of  Developing  Certain  Fundamental  Skills  (in  first, 
second  and  third  year  programs). 
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TYPEWRITING 
FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

Second  Edition 
By  BLACKSTONE  and  YERIAN 


A  special  text  for  developing  typing  skill 
for  individual  use  —  in  the  home,  in  the 
school,  and  in  other  walks  of  life.  Written 
for  all  classes  in  personal-use  typewriting 
and  for  junior  high  school  classes. 


By  Personal-Use  Teachers.  Here  is  a  personal- 
use  text  by  authors  who  are  leaders  in  the 
growing  movement  for  teaching  typing  for  its 
personal-use  values.  For  several  years,  these 
authors  have  taught  typing  with  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  personal-use  objectives.  They  grad- 
ually built  up  a  body  of  typing  material  and 
methods  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jectives sought. 

Special  Content  for  Special  Objectives.  This 
1938  text  employs  modern  methods  and  recog- 
nized procedures  for  developing  typing  tech- 
nique. It  differs  from  the  traditional  typing 
text  in  the  nature  of  the  copy  and  drill  material, 
and  in  the  attitudes  it  develops.  There  is  no 
compromise  with  vocational  aims,  although, 
necessarily,  the  methods  and  procedures  em- 
ployed are  sometimes  those  used  when  the  voca- 
tional aim  is  uppermost. 

What  the  Student  Types.  The  subject  matter 
to  be  typed  pertains  to  such  school  and  family 
activities  as  theme  writing,  boys'  camps,  girl 
reserve  activities,  class  schedules,  games,  labels, 
recipes,  grocery  lists,  programs,  manuscripts, 
etc.  Composing  at  the  typewriter  is  covered, 
and  letter  writing  receives  full  attention. 

Suitable  for  Either  One-  or  Two-Semester 
Classes.  The  book  is  designed  for  a  one-year 
personal-use  course,  but  the  first  half  of  it  is 
so  arranged  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  a  one- 
semester  course. 

List  Price,  $1.32 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further 
information. 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco       Boston 
Toronto      London      Sydney 
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Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair  teacher    retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest   minimum  salary   law   ever   pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


public   school   teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts  for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  poets  and  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicists assure  us  that  time  and  space  are 
only  relative.  The  opening  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  Sunday,  April  30th, 
was  only  relative.  New  Yorkers  took  the 
opening  in  stride.  From  the  appearance 
of  downtown  Manhattan  one  would 
never  have  known  that  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity was  the  opening  of  the  largest  and 
most  costly  World's  Fair  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  the  news- 
papers that  played  up  the  event,  rele- 
gating European  news  almost  to  noth- 
ingness, one  would  never  have  imagined 
that  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  was  at  its  beginning.  The  few 
flags  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  plantings 
of  yellow  pansies  and  white  hydrangeas 
around  the  Sunken  Plaza  of  Eadio  City 
were  the  only  indications  in  midtown 
Manhattan  that  something  might  be 
afoot. 

The  newspapers  had  ballyhooed  that 
the  attendance  the  first  day  would  ap- 
proach a  million  persons.  Perhaps  that 
was  what  kept  a  crowd  of  that  size 
away.  Figures  of  opening  attendance 
ranged  from  250,000  to  that  of  605,000, 
the  official  figure.  The  four  railroad 
and  elevated  lines  carried  in  some 
150,000  persons.  Street  cars  and  family 
cars  brought  about  100,000  more.  The 
"rest  of  the  official  estimate  of  per- 
sons present  the  first  day  evidently  ar- 
rived by  some  other  means  than  by  the 
customary  means  of  conveyance.  It  must 
be  said  in  extenuation  that  the  day 
started  out  to  be  one  of  perfection,  but 
in  late  afternoon  and  evening  rain  damp- 


ened spectators  and  cut  down  attendance 
to  a  mere  trickle. 

It  is  not  to  be  said  that  a  crowd  of 
250,000  persons  is  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple in  one  spot.  But  to  be  truthful,  the 
vastness  of  grounds  of  this  New  York 
World 's  Fair,  the  whole  1256  acres  of  it, 
handled  the  crowd  with  ease  and  made 
the  attendance  seem  slight.  Several  mil- 
lion people  will  be  able  to  be  present  at 
the  same  time  and  moment,  and,  if  they 
do  not  all  intend  to  stand  on  the  same 
spot,  the  grounds  will  not  be  overly 
crowded. 

The  two  things  that  impress  an  out- 
lander  are:  first,  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York  City  at  the  present  time  to 
the  World's  Fair,  and  second,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  show  itself.  One  can  only 
surmise  that  the  reason  why,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Fair,  250,000  persons  also 
traveled  to  Coney  Island  instead  of  at- 
tending the  Fair  itself,  is  that  the  tre- 
mendous majority  of  inhabitants  of  New 
York  City  are  used  to  having  in  their 
midst  the  happening  of  events  of  tre- 
mendous importance  which  for  all  of 
their  personal  interest  and  attention  to 
New  Yorkers  could  be  ten  thousand  miles 
away.  It  is  only  the  few  who  attend 
the  opera,  the  legitimate  shows,  spend 
money  at  the  night  spots,  and  do  enough 
of  the  exotic  to  keep  the  columnists'  col- 
umns full.  Most  of  the  cultural  advan- 
tages of  a  great  city  are  not  enjoyed  by 
the  masses  that  inhabit  them.  In  New 
York  City  apparently  it  is  only  the 
wealthy    or   those    from    the    hinterland 


who  take  the  time  to  see  the  best  of  what 
the  times  offer. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  story  has 
been  told  now  for  some  months  from 
coast  to  coast.  It  is  a  tremendous  project. 
The  mere  walking  from  building  to 
building  is  a  task  in  itself.  The  World 
of  Tomorrow  for  the  most  part  is  pre- 
sented as  it  now  exists  in  The  World  of 
Today.  Educationally  this  World's  Fair 
is  ten  universities  rolled  into  one.  It 
would  take  a  month  of  holidays  to  suc- 
cumb even  to  part  of  its  offerings.  The 
management  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
fact  that  during  May  and  June  New 
York  City  school  class  groups  will  be  ad- 
mitted free  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  if 
in  charge  of  an  instructor.  One  could 
almost  imagine  that  a  month's  attend- 
ance daily  at  this  Fair  by  class  with  a 
teacher  in  charge  would  give  more  infor- 
mation and  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities of  our  modern  civilization  and 
of  the  devices  made  for  its  comfort  than 
would  come  in  several  years  of  intensive 
schooling. 

If  we  can  make  a  forecast,  this 
World's  Fair  is  likely  to  be  the  one  to 
make  television  as  much  a  home  neces- 
sity as  our  present  radio  equipment. 
April  30,  1939,  saw  the  first  television 
broadcast  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  World's  Fair  saw  the  in- 
auguration of  the  first  radio  printed 
paper,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Herald-Tribune  and  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  to  urban  grown-ups  as 
well  as  children  will  be  the  modern  dairy 
of  the  Borden  and  Sheffield  Milk  Com- 
panies. These  exhibits  are  attracting 
people  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  The 
fact  that  these  exhibits  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  are  visible  to  more  than 
just  a  front  line  of  spectators  is  some- 
thing that  makes  one  wish  other  exhib- 
its had  followed  the  same  plan. 


Professor  R.  Freeman  Butts  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  in  dis- 
cussing progressive  education  recently, 
defined  it  as  an  attitude  rather  than  a 
system.  This  attitude  he  describes  is  <lis- 
tiii£ruished  by  two  characteristics:  ■'Wil- 
lingness to  change  educational  practice 
when  change  is  needed,  and  acceptance 
for  educational  practice  of  the  best  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  study  of  modern 
society,  modern  psychology,  and  modern 
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science."  That  the  viewpoint  of  pro- 
gressive educators  is  changing  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  last  convention 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion a  committee  recommended  that  a 
shift  be  made  from  the  child-centered 
theory  toward  that  of  a  society-centered 
school.  The  suggestion  is  that  even  a 
modem  school  needs  more  adult  direc- 
tion than  some  enthusiasts  have  been 
willing  to  concede. 


The  needs  of  the  modern  curriculum 
have  been  ably  stated  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Haydn  S.  Pear- 
son, principal  of  the  Bigelow  junior 
high  school,  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pearson  lays  down  and  expounds  six 
points  as  bases  for  a  curriculum  that 
would  prepare  a  student  for  contempo- 
rary life.  His  first  main  point  is  that  it 
should  be  the  business  of  the  school  to 
teach  democracy  or  politics,  if  you 
please.  He  maintains  that  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  democratic  nation  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  schools  to  indoctrinate  the 
pupils  in  the  philosophy  of  democracy, 
to  show  them  what  good  government 
should  be  like  under  a  true  democratic 
system.  His  second  point  is  that  the 
schools  should  give  instruction  in  con- 
sumer education.  He  feels  that  it  is  a 
public  duty  to  train  students  to  recog- 
nize true  values  in  the  things  they  pur- 
chase, and  to  give  them  fundamental 
education  in  the  detection  of  fraud  or  of 
poor  value.  Third,  the  teaching  of  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  per- 
sonality should  be  a  component  part 
of  modern  education.  Mr.  Pearson 
argues  that  since  personality  has  much 
to  do  with  success  in  life  and  since 
it  can  be  something  not  just  born  but 
in  part  acquired,  pupils  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  qualities  that  make  a 
personality  desirable.  The  next  point  is 
that  of  teaching  the  principles  of  home 
making  to  both  boys  and  girls.  He  does 
not  call  for  the  learning  of  the  making 
of  a  few  simple  dishes  that  can  be 
learned  when  the  individual  is  making 
a  home  of  his  own,  but  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  food  values,  heating, 
menu  planning,  home  decoration,  house 
maintenance,  gardening,  how  to  have 
jolly  but  inexpensive  parties,  in  other 
words  the  grand  planning  of  a  home 
that  in  the  past  has  come  out  of  trial 
and  error.  Mr.  Pearson's  last  point  is 
training  for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  He 
advocates  the  bringing  of  good  maga- 


zines and  newspapers  into  the  classroom, 
the  emphasis  upon  hobbies  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  especially  during 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work, 
the  further  encouragement  of  activity 
and  study  in  the  life  work  that  the  pupil 
has  a  leaning  towards,  the  study  in  the 
entertainment  field  of  what  makes  for 
good  and  poor  moving-picture  programs 
or  radio  broadcasts.  In  toto  he  holds 
that  students  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  entertainment  values  that  con- 
tribute to  personal  growth  and  tend  to 
make  the  individual  a  more  valuable 
asset  to  society. 


Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  York, 
Pennsylvania  stand  out  as  two  prosper- 
ous and  solid  cities  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  hard  and  honest  effort.  One  can 
not  ride  through  Lancaster  County 
without  being  continually  impressed  by 
the  wealth  of  the  farms  and  the  solid- 
ness  of  the  huge  farm  houses  and  great 
barns.  Even  in  these  dismal  times  the 
people  of  Lancaster  County  are  able  to 
get  along  comfortably.  The  two  cities 
radiate  the  same  solidness  and  strength 
inherent  in  the  Dutch  character.  Both 
are  industrial  cities,  and  business  has 
continued.  In  education  both  cities  have 
fine  schools  and  excellent  personnel  in 
their  teaching  corps.  For  years  both 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  capable  lead- 
ers. Mr.  Arthur  W.  Ferguson  still  con- 
tinues as  superintendent  of  the  York, 
Pa.,  schools;  this  past  summer  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gress,  superintendent  of  the  Lancaster 
city  schools,  retired  after  a  long  and 
successful  career  in  the  school  system, 
having  passed  the  retirement  age  for  the 
Lancaster  system.  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Smith 
has  succeeded  to  the  position  previously 
held  by  Mr.  Gress.  In  Dr.  Smith,  Lan- 
caster has  chosen  a  native  Pennsylvan- 
ian  who  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  teaching  and  supervision  be- 
fore accepting  his  present  place.  Dr. 
Smith  entered  the  Lancaster  superin- 
tendency  direct  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  Washington  during  the  previous  past 
two  years  Dr.  Smith  was  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  charge  of  the  senior  high 
schools  and  the  teachers'  college.  Pre- 
vious to  that  he  had  been  principal  of  the 
Central  Washington  High  School  for 
seven  years.  In  1930  Dr.  Smith  received 
his  doctor's  degree  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  The  ten  years 
before  that  he  had  been  teacher,  high 


school  principal,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Millville,  N.  J.,  schools.  Dr.  Smith's 
undergraduate  work  was  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  in  Lancaster  itself, 
where  he  secured  his  A.B.  degree.  His 
M.A.  was  received  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  new  work  Dr. 
Smith  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  to  engage  ac- 
tively in  determining  what'  is  taught  in 
the  classrooms  as  well  as  being  respon- 
sible for  the  administrative  set-up  of  the 
schools.  For  that  reason  he  is  making  a 
survey  of  active  classroom  teaching  in 
the  system.  He  has  already  started  the 
organization  of  a  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  selection  of  texts  and  sup- 
plementary books.  The  plan  calls  for  an 
indication  from  the  teaching  corps  of  a 
desire  for  the  change  of  any  text.  Com- 
mittees are  then  set  up  to  examine  and 
make  recommendations  for  adoption  to 
the  board  of  education. 


Whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided swing  toward  reduction  in  educa- 
tional budgets  throughout  the  eastern 
states  this  spring,  New  York  State  at 
any  rate  has  led  in  the  cutting  of  state 
aid  to  schools.  Many  of  the  smaller  cities 
have  had  drastic  reductions  in  school 
services.  New  Jersey  schools  have  suf- 
fered cuts,  and  many  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania school  districts  are  out  of  school 
funds  entirely  and  schools  are  closed  or 
teachers  are  unpaid  because  of  the  non- 
payment of  local  taxes.  This  condition 
is  generally  prevalent  in  the  coal  regions 
of  this  state.  The  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture has  just  appropriated  a  million 
dollars  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  bankrupt  schools,  but  some 
eight  million  or  more  is  needed  to  get 
the  budgets  into  the  black.  It  seems  that 
this  recession  is  hitting  the  schools  more 
quickly  than  that  of  the  original  depres- 
sion in  1928.  In  other,  words  there  is  no 
backlog  of  reserves  and  the  return  to 
normalcy  in  school  expenditures  was  too 
hasty.  Many  people  seem  to  agree  with 
the  politicians  that  education  is  one  of 
the  services  that  can  be  curtailed.  They 
seem  to  agree  that  teachers'  salaries  can 
be  cut.  It  is  the  high  teachers'  salaries 
of  some  of  our  wealthier  cities  that  have 
caused  many  people  to  think  erroneously 
that  such  salaries  are  prevalent  in  most 
of  the  schools.  Unless  parents  take  a 
hand,  serious  curtailments  will  do  much 
harm  in  educational  systems  in  the  near 
future.  „ 
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THE  CAROLINE  SWOPE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

It  was  some  thirty  years  ago  that  a 
unique  institution  came  into  being.  The 
principal  of  the  Longfellow  School  in 
Riverside  at  that  time  had  for  years 
gathered  the  teachers  of  her  building 
together.  They  met  with  her  in  her 
home  on  designated  Saturdays.  Here  she 
helped  them  with  the  problems  she  had 
observed  as  she  supervised  her  school. 
The  group  of  teachers  representing  like 
needs  would  gather  about  the  table  in 
the  principal's  humble  living  room.  Here 
would  be  discussed  problems  of  reading, 
phonics,  fractions,  or  behavior,  as  the 
case  might  be.  In  the  days  of  1900  many 
teachers  with  no  training,  or  very  little, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  class- 
room. Some  had  entered  the  work  many 
years  even  before  this  story  begins.  In 
many  cases  at  that  time  examination  in 
"studies"  was  the  major  requirement. 
But  this  was  "a  changing  world"  even 
then. 

"May  a  couple  of  us  girls  come  over 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  have  you  ex- 
plain the  inverting  of  the  divisor?  It 
comes  in  next  week's  assignment  in  our 
arithmetic  books." 

So  Saturday  the  group  came  together. 
On  the  table  before  them  were  strips  of 
paper,  circles  of  many  sizes,  apples,  and 
even  cookies  to  be  used  in  making  the 
idea  clear.  The  group  asked  questions, 
manipulated,  folded  and  cut,  until  all 
the  knotty  points  were  clear.  Who  says 
that  in-service  training  of  teachers  is  a 
new  idea? 

The  county  superintendent  of  River- 
side County  was  Edward  Hyatt  at  that 
time.  So  unique  a  teacher  training  in- 
stitution could  not  escape  him,  especially 
if  it  had  grown  up  in  his  own  county. 
He  saw  the  same  needs  in  his  county 
teachers  as  this  Riverside  principal  had 
seen  in  her  building.  So  he  made  bold 
to  come  to  the  principal.  "Miss  Swope," 
he  said  (readers  will  have  guessed  by 
this  time  that  this  forceful  far-looking 
principal  was  none  other  than  Caroline 
Swope),  "Would  you  be  willing  to  give 
a  group  of  my  teachers  from  the  county 
the  same  help  in  method  as  you  give  to 
the  teachers  of  your  school?" 

Miss  Swope  glanced  around  the  living 
room   and   noted   its   small   proportions. 


She  thought  a  moment,  then  said,  "Yes, 
Mr.  Hyatt,  if  we  can  find  the  time  and 
a  place  to  meet.  I  will  help  your  teach- 
ers too." 

So  the  following  summer  after  the 
regular  schools  were  closed,  twenty 
teachers  reported  at  the  Longfellow 
School  for  a  short  course  in  method.  Of 
that  group  some  ten  had  just  graduated 
from  the  high  school.  They  had  taken 
the  teacher's  examination  and  had 
passed.  They  had  secured  rural  schools 
in  the  county.  They  were  bright,  earn- 
est, enthusiastic  young  women.  Mr. 
Hyatt  saw  a  future  in  these  girls.  He 
appreciated  their  worth  to  the  county. 
He  knew  that  with  a  little  training  they 
would  make  fine  strong  teachers. 

It  was  the  following  summer,  in  1909, 


Caroline  Swope 

that  the  Caroline  Swope  School  for  Ele- 
mentary Teachers  was  launched.  That 
group  of  twenty  has  expanded  into  a 
thousand.  The  two  weeks'  term  has 
grown  to  two  sessions  of  three  weeks 
each.  The  single  hand  of  that  Riverside 
principal  has  stretched  out  into  a  faculty 
of  twenty-seven  educational  experts,  cov- 
ering all  the  aspects  of  the  elementary 
curriculum  in  its  most  progressive  inter- 
pretation. There  is  a  helping  corps  of 
secretaries  and  administrators. 

The  second  year  of  the  school  some 
thirty-five  teachers  came.  But  the  fac- 
ulty remained  the  one  woman  with  colos- 
sal courage  and  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  serve  children  through  their  teachers. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  step  toward  af- 
fluent expansion  when  the  following  year 
one  part-time  helper  was  added  to  give 
help  in  art  and  music. 

The  problems  of  housing,  of  records, 


of  program  of  courses,  ere  ad  of 

recognition  of  the  work  by  other  insti- 
tutions and  states  came.  But  as  these 
problems  came  they  were  solved.  Today, 
eight  states  give  recognition  to  the  work 
done  in  the  Swope  School  on  the  same 
basis  as  does  California.  Teachers  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  union  have 
been  students  there.  Alaska,  Canada, 
Hawaii,  and  even  the  Canal  Zone  have 
each  been  represented  by  students.  The 
school  has  needed  but  little  advertising. 
Xew  students  come  each  year  to  learn 
how  to  put  theoretical  training  to  use 
in  the  classroom.  Many  hear  about  the 
school  from  friends  who  have  been  there 
and  can  give  a  good  account  of  both 
themselves  and  the  school. 

In  1938  a  unique  feature  was  added. 
This  is  the  "Tours,"  which  adds  much 
to  the  pleasure  and  to  the  orientation  of 
the  students,  especially  to  those  out  of 
the  state.  This  year,  with  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition,  the 
' '  Tours ' '  promises  to  be  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  school.  The  Exposi- 
tion management  has  designated  July 
30  as  "Caroline  Swope  School  Day"  at 
Treasure  Island.  The  citizens  of  Long 
Beach  and  also  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  the 
sessions  of  the  school  are  held,  appreciate 
so  fine  an  event  in  their  city.  Each  year 
some  special  expression  of  this  feeling  is 
made.  The  designation  of  one  day  in 
this  historic  Exposition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco further  testifies  that  the  Caroline 
Swope  Summer  School  for  Elementary 
Teachers  has  its  unique  place  among  fine 
teacher  training  institutions. 


California  State  Department 
Represented  at  Oregon  Conference 
The  California  State  Department  of 
Education  was  represented  by  Helen 
Heffernan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Elementary  Education,  on  April  29  at 
the  Educational  Conference  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Monmouth.  In  the 
morning  Miss  Heffernan  addressed  the 
general  conference  of  approximately 
1,000  people  on  the  subject.  "Education 
for  Democracy."  Early  in  the  afternoon 
Miss  Heffernan  spoke  to  a  group  of  four 
hundred  people  on  "Xew  Emphases  in 
Primary  Education,"  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  addressed  the  entire  confer- 
ence again  on  the  subject  "Whal  Society 
lias  a  Hiirlit  to  Expect  of  the  Modern 
School."  sharing  the  program  with  the 
Honorable  Charles  A  Sprague,  Gov- 
ernor of  i  )regon. 


May,  1939 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
TULARE   COUNTY 

T.  R.  Nickel  is  the  new  county  super- 
intendent in  Tulare  County.  He  was 
formerly  district  superintendent  in  Ear- 
limart.  Mr.  Nickel  is  practically  a  Cali- 
fornian,  since  his  family  moved  into 
California  when  he  was  a  small  child. 
They  came  from  the  middlewest,  settling 
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T.  E.  Nickel 


in  Tulare  County  where  he  went  to 
school,  graduating  from  the  Windsor 
Grammar  School.  Due  to  economic  con- 
ditions he  was  forced  to  stay  out  of 
school  after  finishing  the  eighth  grade. 
Not  until  the  age  of  twenty-three  was 
he  able  to  continue  his  education.  He 
entered  a  private  academy  and  in  two 
years  completed  the  high  school  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  University  of 
California.  There  he  secured  a  B.A.,  and 
later  obtained  an  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Nickel's 
teaching  experience  before  entering  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  includes 
principalship  of  the  Maple  School  in 
Kern  County  for  five  years.  He  was  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  Earlimart  for 
five  and  a  half  years.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Tulare  County  principals' 
association  and  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  education  for  the  past  three 
years. 


Miss  Grace  Stewart  is  handling  pri- 
mary supervision  this  school  year  in 
Kings  County.  She  has  the  supervision 
of  the  first  four  grades.  Miss  Stewart  is 
a  California^,  a  native  of  Kings  County, 
and  has  taught  in  both  the  larger  and 
smaller  schools  of  the  county.  Her  super- 
vision credentials  were  received  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
where  she  has  studied  for  several  sum- 
mers. 
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The  city  of  Glendora  in  Southern 
California,  where  Wirt  C.  Williams  is 
the    district    superintendent,    has    been. 


carrying  on  a  building  program.  The 
work  was  begun  in  July,  1935,  and  com- 
pleted in  January,  1939.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  in  reconstruction  to 
meet  requirements  for  earthquake  re- 
sistance. This  fifty  thousand  represents 
materials  and  was  raised  without  bond 
election.  Labor  was  furnished  by  the 
W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Williams  introduced  this  year  rest 
periods  for  all  children  in  the  first  three 
grades.  Cots  have  been  purchased,  and 
children  are  required  to  take  rest  peri- 
ods. It  was  found  that  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  kept  up  until  late  hours,  and 
after  a  health  survey  upon  doctors'  ad- 
vice this  program  was  begun.  Whenever 
possible  mothers  were  requested  to  be 
present  at  the  examination  of  their 
children. 

Mr.  Williams  is  planning  to  bring  to- 
gether all  primary  children'  in  one  of  the 
two  schools  which  now  operate  with 
eight  grades  in  each. 


ALAMEDA  BOOK  EXHIBIT 

Thirty-five  publishing  houses  partici- 
pated in  the  recent  book  exhibit  at  the 
Hayward  Union  High  School.  Approxi- 
mately 5,000  elementary  and  high  school 
books  were  on  display.  The  materials  ex- 
hibited probably  represented  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  all  current  materials  avail- 
able to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  exhibit  was  well  attended, 
not  only  by  teachers  of  Alameda  County, 
but  by  people  from  adjoining  cities  and 
counties.  Teachers  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  reactions,  and  book  publishers  were 
well  satisfied  with  results.  Edgar  E. 
Muller,  Superintendent  of  Alameda 
County  Schools,  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  co-operation  of  book  pub- 
lishers in  making  the  exhibit  possible. 
Irving  R.  Melbo,  Director  of  Curriculum, 
Alameda  County  Schools,  had  charge  of 
plans  and  preparation  for  the  exhibit. 


Quality 

SALTED  AND 

UNSALTED  NUTS 

for  Less 

Special  Prices  to  P.T.A.  and 
School  Gatherings 

Buddy  Squirrel's  Nut  Shop 

791  Market  Street 
(Next  to  California  Theater) 


NEW  SUPERVISORS  FORMER 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Elsie  McGovern,  formerly  county  su- 
perintendent in  Mariposa  County,  was 
appointed  in  January  by  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Leo  B.  Hart  to  the 
position  of  rural  supervisor  in  Kern 
County.  She  has  charge  of  grades  one  to 
four.  Miss  McGovern 's  work  as  superin- 
tendent involved  many  supervisory  func- 
tions. Prior  to  this  superintendeney  she 
was  a  rural  supervisor  for  two  years.  Her 
wide  experience  in  teaching  has  included 
positions  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  city  schools.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  where 
she  received  her  general  secondary  de- 
gree. Later  she  secured  her  M.A.  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  After 
teaching  in  city  schools  both  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  she  be- 
came interested  in  rural  education  and 
spent  a  summer  at  Columbia  University, 
taking  work  with  Dr.  Fannie  Dunn.  She 
enjoyed  this  work  so  much  that  she  de- 
cided to  remain  in  rural  education. 
When  asked  if  she  was  a  "  Calif ornian" 
she  replied  very  vigorously  that  she  was, 
tracing  back  on  her  mother 's  side  to  one 
of  the  early  Spanish  families,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  head  start  therefore  on  those 
of  us  whose  families  merely  crossed  the 
plains. 

Another  county  superintendent  ap- 
pointed to  the  field  of  supervision  in 
Kern  County  is  Roy  Driggers,  formerly 
superintendent  in  Tulare  County.  He 
was  appointed  in  January  to  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  attendance  and 
child  welfare.  One  of  the  big  problems 
in  Kern  County  is  that  of  schools  for 
migratory  children.  Mr.  Driggers  is 
making  a  special  study  of  this  situation 
and  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
board  of  education  as  to  future  policy. 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French   restaurant.     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUttee  2980 


The  Golden  Gate  Exposition 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT 


If  you  are  a  teacher  or  if  your  work 
is  in  any  way  tied  up  with  the  business 
of  education,  this  is  literally  true. 

Most  of  our  own  education  came  to  us 
by  way  of  books,  and  in  spite  of  the 
wholesome  movement  in  the  schools  of 
today  toward  active  learning,  the  printed 
page  remains  the  source  from  which  even 
our  "activities"  ultimately  derive. 

But  Treasure  Island  is  all  the  books 
in  the  library  come  to  life.  It  is  all  the 
"activities"  a  classroom  ever  dreamed 
of,  done  on  a  gorgeous  scale  beyond  the 
dreams  of  any  class.  It  is  travel,  with- 
out the  weariness  of  traveling.  It  is  "ex- 
perience," with  a  choice  so  wide  one 
wonders  if  such  an  opportunity  will  ever 
come  again  in  the  lifetime  of  our  gen- 
eration. 

You  can't  afford  to  stay  at  home  this 
summer,  or  go  camping,  or  sign  up  for 
summer  school — unless  a  generous  mar- 
gin of  vacation  is  saved  for  Treasure  Is- 
land. Plan  your  time.  If  our  own  en- 
thusiasm helps  to  waken  readers  to  the 
importance  of  the  Exposition  for  school 
people,  the  main  purpose  of  devoting 
space  to  this  topic  is  accomplished.  As 
a  second  purpose  it  may  be  helpful  to 
pass  on  some  suggestions  that  will  save 
time.  Time  is  precious  —  on  Treasure 
Island. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  send  for 
the  official  guidebook  and  get  your  bear- 
ings before  you  go.  Maps  and  outlines 
of  exhibits  will  help  in  making  a  plan. 
A  plan  may  save  not  only  time  but  mile- 
aere.  It's  a  big  place,  that  little  island. 
The  guide  is  published  by  Crocker  Com- 
pany, 720  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
at  twenty-five  cents. 

State  Education  Exhibit 

"Whether  you  arrive  by  ferry  or  auto- 
mobile you  are  likely  to  start  your  ex- 
ploration from  the  main  central  Court  of 
Pacifica,  and  the  Hall  of  Science  is  right 
at  hand.  Half  way  down  this  long  hnild- 
inff  is  the  exhibit  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education.  "We  could  not 
offer  better  advice  than  to  say,  go  first 
of  all  to  the  office  of  this  department. 
Here  they  have  made  an  effort  to  collect 
the  kind  of  information  and  data  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  useful  to  teachers.  You 
will  find  on  hand  a  bulletin  listing  ex- 
hibits of  the  entire  Exposition  correlated 


with  eight  large  categories  of  curriculum. 
Miss  Grace  Kerns,  on  duty  in  the  office, 
will  give  you  expert  guidance  in  plan- 
ning your  visit  so  that  it  will  meet  your 
special  needs  and  interests.  Miss  Kerns 
has  written,  for  the  May  issue  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  a  helpful  article 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
teacher  who  is  planning  to  go  to  the 
Fair,  "Educational  Features  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition." 
-You  will  also  find  at  this  office  a  copy 
of  the  announcement  of  special  events 
for  the  current  week.  It  is  well  to  scan 
this  program  carefully,  lest  you  find  too 
late  you  have  missed  the  hour  and  date 
of  the  very  thing  you  wanted  to  see ! 

The  exhibit  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  itself  will  be  the  first  in- 
terest of  teachers.  "Democratic  Educa- 
tion" is  its  theme.  Dioramas,  nmrals, 
figures,  lights,  statistics,  and  legends 
graphically  portray  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, the  schools  of  today  and  their 
equipment,  the  work  of  the  department, 
and  the  sources  of  support  for  California 
education.  A  gallery  exhibits  the  art 
and  craft  work  of  school  children.  This 
exhibit  is  changed  following  a  schedule 
which  will  give  the  schools  of  each  county 
in  the  state  an  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  the  gallery  in  turn.  A  small  theater 
provides  opportunity  for  demonstrations 
of  school  activities  and  motion  pictures. 
Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby  is  director  of  the  State 
Department  exhibit,  and  Mrs.  Vesta  C. 
Muehleisen  is  administrator. 

U.  C.  Science  Exhibit 
The  University  of  California,  also  in 
the  Hall  of  Science,  sets  out  in  vivid  and 
dramatic  forms  a  course  in  each  of  the 
major  sciences.  Teachers  whose  work  is 
in  these  fields  will  probably  never  be  able 
to  explore  any  further,  unless  some  ex- 
terior force  is  applied ! 

Although  each  of  these  marvelously 
constructed  displays  seems  to  cover  so 
completely  its  own  field,  further  explora- 
tions will  reveal  additional  material  in 
unexpected  places.  For  instance,  the 
University  has  an  exhibit  in  paleontology 
that  is  a  museum  in  itself.  But  in  the 
State  of  Montana  exhibit  are  fossil  re- 
mains that  admirably  supplement  the  re- 
constructions of  the  University.  Again, 
the  facts  and  terms  of  geology  arc  no- 


where better  displayed  than  —  of  all 
places ! — in  the  hobby  museum  of  the 
Recreation  Building.  There,  as  a  club 
undertaking,  a  model  has  been  built  that 
shows,  as  no  book  ever  could,  all  the 
earth  forms  included  in  the  study  of 
geology. 

Everywhere  in  this  vast  hall  applied 
science  is  shown  at  work  in  the  service 
of  man.  Medicine,  surgery,  sanitation, 
dentistry,  the  marvels  of  electricity, 
radio,  and  industrial  chemistry  are  only 
a  few  of  the  "courses"  offered  in  this 
amazing  school  of  science. 

The  interests  of  science  teachers  are 
served  in  many  other  exhibits  besides 
those  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  notably  in 
the  Hall  of  Mines,  Metals,  and  Machin- 
ery, and  in  the  "Vacationland"  exhibits 
of  the  transportation  and  petroleum  in- 
dustries. 

Botany  and  zoology  of  course  are  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibits  of  all  the  lands 
around  the  Pacific  Basin,  while  two  lo- 
calities, Oregon  and  Australia,  each  con- 
tribute a  fascinating  zoo  of  their  own 
characteristic  animals.  The  vast  fields 
covered  by  the  exhibits  of  the  Federal 
Building  include  important  areas  of  sci- 
ence, as  genetics  and  soil  structure  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  weather  bureau. 

Elementary  School  "Units" 

Teachers  who  work  under  a  modern 
curriculum  of  "units"  or  "areas  of  ex- 
perience" should  come  to  the  Fair  armed 
with  a  program  of  units  that  they  may 
be  expecting  to  undertake  in  the  class- 
room. "Whatever  the  topic,  they  will 
carry  home  a  harvest  of  notes,  literature, 
and  pictures.  Better  still,  most  of  the 
exhibits  are  so  rich  and  vivid  and  dy- 
namic that  a  teacher  will  have  the  feel- 
ing that  she  has  herself  lived  the  ex- 
perience, and  so  can  impart  vitality  to 
future  classroom  projects. 

Primitive  Life 

Primitive  life  and  hand  crafts,  always 
a  favorite  unit  of  the  lower  grades,  finds 
illustrations  in  innumerable  and  widely 
scattered  exhibits.  The  beautiful  Indian 
exhibit  of  the  Federal  Government,  fill- 
ing  seven  large  rooms,  comes  first  to 
mind.  But  in  many  of  the  exhibits  of 
flic  western  states  Indian  relics  or  In- 
dian crafts  still  in  use  supplement  the 
Federal  collection. 

In  the  foreign  pavilions  there  are  beau- 
tiful exhibits  of  the  primitive  arts,  some 
only   relics   of   earlier   days,    many   still 
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practiced  by  peoples  whose  environment 

'remains  primitive  even  today. 

In  many  of  the  exhibits  of  highly 
mechanized  industries  of  today  there  are 
historical  murals,  or  moving  pictures  or 
dioramas  showing  the  primitive  stages 
of  the  same  industries.  For  example,  in 
the  Hall  of  Mines  we  see  the  first  halt- 
ing steps  that  man  achieved  in  the  prog- 
ress towards  mastering  the  craft  of 
working  metals. 

A  Unit  on  Shelter 
A  unit  on  shelter,  through  the  ages 
and  across  the  continents  and  climates 
of  the  globe,  could  he  completely  illus- 
trated by  exhibits  on  Treasure  Island. 
You  would  have  to  cover  considerable 
mileage  to  include  them  all.  But  not  as 
much  mileage  as  if  you  were  to  travel 
across  the  continents  themselves  and  up 
and  down  the  lines  of  terrestrial  latitude 
and  altitude  and  consequent  climate,  to 
say  nothing  of  traversing  several  mil- 
leniums  of  human  living!  All  this  you 
can  do  for  your  unit  on  shelter  right 
here  on  one  small  island.  And  at  the 
end  of  your  exploration  you  will  feel 
that  you  have  actually  lived  through 
all  the  human  experiences  of  building 
shelter  and  homes,  in  all  lands  and  ages. 

Westward  Expansion,  Pioneer  Life 

There  is  no  exhibit  of  any  of  the  west- 
ern states  or  of  the  counties  of  California 
that  does  not  contribute  richly  to  that 
important  experience  of  children  in  the 
middle  grades,  pioneer  life  in  the  march 
across  our  American  continent.  Besides 
the  wealth  of  research  and  art  that  has 
built  up  reconstructions  of  early  days 
in  different  parts  of  the  west,  local  mu- 
seums have  been  generous  in  loaning 
their  treasures,  so  that  one  has  the  il- 
lusion of  having  actually  lived  through 
those  days  of  hardship,  danger  and  ad- 
venture, of  having  worked  with  those 
primitive  tools,  of  having  shared  in  the 
building  of  civilization  in  a  vast  area  of 
wilderness. 

Especially  poignant  is  the  log  cabin 
in  a  forest  clearing,  furnished  with 
homemade  beds  and  chairs,  table,  and 
cradle,  homemade  implements  of  house- 
keeping, while  outside  stand  the  imple- 
ments of  hunting  and  farming,  these  too 
homemade  and  worn  with  service.  The 
State  of  Missouri  has,  with  the  generous 
help  of  museums  and  pioneer  family  rel- 
ics, re„r.reated  for  our  generation  a  real- 
ity not  found  in  books  and  pictures. 

California,  Today  and  Yesterday 

To  most  of  us  who  visit  the  Fair  the. 


California  group  of  buildings  will  be 
"home."  The  California  Building  is 
first  of  all,  with  its  beautiful  patio,  lobby, 
ballroom  and  theater,  the  gracious  center 
of  social  life  and  hospitality  that  one 
would  expect  California  to  provide.  Its 
galleries  of  California  art  are  a  joy.  To 
the  historical  picture  this  building  con- 
tributes what  is  probably  the  most  mag- 
nificent diorama  of  the  Exposition,  the 
' '  Expedition  of  Portola. ' '  The  historical 
research  evident  in  this  great  produc- 
tion, and  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  terrain,  and  the  lighting  are 
beyond  praise. 

San  Francisco,  Host  City 

San  Francisco,  as  host  city  of  the  Ex- 
position, is  well  represented  by  the  ex- 
hibits of  its  beautiful  building.  The 
dioramas  reconstructing  scenes  of  other 
days,  and  the  Wells  Fargo  exhibit  of 
their  relies  of  the  gold  rush  period  are 
invaluable  for  the  study  of  California 
history.  The  exhibits  of  municipal  ac- 
tivities give  first  place  to  San  Francisco 
schools.  Display  cases  containing  craft 
work  and  walls  hung  with  art  work 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  San 
Francisco  classrooms.  But  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  dynamic  programs 
demonstrating  student  activities,  dra- 
mas, choruses  and  orchestras,  radio 
skits,  and  other  presentations  put  on  by 
students  themselves.  The  day  we  were 
following  up  educational  activities  a 
home  economics  class  from  the  Presidio 
Junior  High  School  staged  a  beautiful 
"fashion  show,"  exhibiting  costumes  of 
other  days  and  of  today.  A  competent 
school  orchestra  supplied  a  background 
of  music  appropriate  to  the  period  of 
the  model  displayed. 

The  school  exhibit  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education  is  under  the 
direction  of  Alice  Rose  Power. 

The  State  Highway  Commission,  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and  the 
State  Parks,  together  with  the  splendid 
group  of  county  buildings,  give  a  pic- 
ture of  our  state,  its  resources,  and  its 
history,  and  above  all  its  beauty,  to 
which  our  hearts  thrill  with  pride. 
Foreign  Lands 
If  you  are  teaching  history  and  geog- 
raphy, well — just  come  to  the  Fair ! 
For  the  history  and  geography  of  half 
the  world  is  here  waiting  for  you — the 
Pacific  half  of  the  world.  Not  but  that 
Europe  has  made  its  contribution  too, 
but  after  all  it  is  the  Pacific  Basin  from 
which  the  Fair  derives  its  motive.    After 
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days  spent  in  the  pavilions  of  these  west- 
ern and  island  and  far  eastern  lands, 
blazing  with  the  splendors  of  civiliza- 
tions that  seem  to  have  a  curious  thread 
of  homogeneity  for  all  their  amazing 
variety,  Europe  begins  to  seem  less  real 
to  us,  less  the  center  of  history,  past  and 
future,  than  we  have  habitually  thought 
her.  The  future  belongs  to  the  Pacific. 
Historians  have  been  saying  so.  We  be- 
gin to  understand  what  they  mean,  after 
a  few  days  on  Treasure  Island. 

If  you  teach  history,  you  had  better 
not  miss  the  Exposition — unless  you  are 
planning  to  travel  up  from  Patagonia  to 
Bering  Straits  and  across  the  chain  of 
islands  and  down  the  coast  of  Asia  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  and 
out  of  all  the  islands  of  the  vast  south 
seas.    It 's  easier  to  go  to  the  Fair ! 

The  Pacific  House 

Of  all  this  Pacific  world  the  center  is 
found  in  the  great  relief  map  of  land 
and  seas,  in  the  Pacific  House.  Study  of 
this  enormous  large  scale  reproduction 
explains  many  problems  of  migration 
and  cultures  that  books  leave  unsolved 
for  the  amateur  reader  of  history.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  the  whole  Exposition  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history  is  the  wealth  of  large 
scale  relief  maps  constructed  as  part  of 
nearly  every  exhibit.  Studying  the  con- 
tours of  valleys  and  mountains,  oceans 
and  islands,  one  sees  vividly  why  history 
worked  out  as  it  did,  since  man's  destiny 
is  so  largely  determined  by  his  environ- 
ment, by  "the  lay  of  the  land."  Printed 
maps  cannot  convey  even  to  careful  stu- 
dents that  sense  of  "the  lay  of  the  land" 
that  the  great  relief  maps  of  the  Exposi- 
tion so  vividly  create. 

Teachers  Are  People 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Exposition 
to  leave  only  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
place  for  teachers  to  gather  golden  har- 
vests of  professional  material. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  list  the  joy 
and  wealth  of  beauty  it  offers  to  all  of 
us.  not  as  teachers  but  as  people  of 
varied  tastes  and  interests,  responsive  to 
beauty  in  varied  forms.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  above  all  the 
glory  of  flowers  and  fountains,  may  well 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  days  on  the 
Island  the  best  of  the  treasures  stored 
away  in  our  memories.  But  we  have 
been  writing  for  teachers — as  teachers ! 
And  we  end  as  we  began.  As  teachers, 
you  can't  afford  to  miss  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition. 
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Contributions  of  Exposition  to  the  Unit 
"California  Life" 

Agriculture  Hall :  A  comprehensive  dio- 
rama of  the  history  of  California  ag- 
riculture shows  how  the  friars  gave 
the  Indians  their  first  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  how  the  mission 
fathers  brought  products  of  old  Spain 
to  California;  there  is  a  reproduction 
of  San  Diego  mission. 

Mission  Trails  Building:  The  building 
itself  is  of  course  interesting  as  a 
model  of  this  type  of  architecture; 
in  the  patio  is  an  ox-cart  like  the 
"carreta"'  built  by  the  children  in 
the  unit. 

San  Francisco  Building:  Many  high 
points  in  California  history  are  re- 
produced in  miniature;  the  Mission 
Dolores  is  of  particular  interest. 

California  State  Building :  There  is  a 
remarkable  diorama  depicting  the  ex- 
pedition of  Portola  en  route  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: the  California  ballroom  has 
striking  murals  of  Spanish  dons  and 
ladies  in  a  fiesta. 

Electricity  and  Communications:  A  vast 
diorama  covering  one  wall  of  the 
building   depicts  the  march   of  Cali- 
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fornia  life  from  early  pioneer  days 
to  the  present. 

Homeland:  This  section  of  model  homes 
contains  an  actual  life-size  replica  of 
"Old  Adobe"  at  Niles,  California. 

Mines,  Metals,  and  Machinery  Building: 
Various  stages  in  the  development  of 
pottery  are  shown;  there  are  samples 
of  Indian,  Mexican,  pioneer,  and  mod- 
ern pottery  and  an  original  tile  from 
Carmel  Mission. 

The  Federal  Building:  Here  is  the  story 
of  Indian  cidture,  exhibits  of  Indian 
art  and  design,  including  painted 
hides,  basketry,  and  clothing. 


WESTERN  MUSIC  EDUCATORS' 
CONFERENCE 

By  Mary  Ireland 

Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music, 

Sacramento  City  Schools 

The  1939  biennial  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Western  Music  Educators'  Con- 
ference met  at  Long  Beach,  April  2-5. 
More  than  three  thousand  students  from 
every  section  of  California  and  from 
Arizona  and  Utah,  and  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  from 
this  section  of  the  country,  participated 
in  the  program,  and  parents  and  friends 
at  times  filled  the  Long  Beach  Municipal 
Auditorium  to  capacity.  Newspapers 
printed  pages  of  photographs  and  wrote 
enthusiastically  about  addresses  and 
musical  performances,  while  all  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  echoed  to  the 
sounds  of  marching  bands,  brass  choirs, 
kindergarten  rhythms,  college  orches- 
tras, and  high  school  and  college  choirs. 
Never  before  in  California  has  there 
been  so  much  school  music  crowded  into 
one  place  in  so  short  a  time,  and  every- 
one in  Long  Beach  must  have  caught 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
singing  and  playing  young  people  and 
the  seriousness  of  their  teachers  who  had 
gathered  to  consider  more  effective  ways 
of  serving  youth  through  music. 

On  Sunday  night  the  Long  Beach 
Polytechnic  High  School  presented  a 
sacred  pageant,  musically  and  artisti- 
cally exquisite.  The  living  pictures  and 
the  beautiful  music  set  a  new  standard 
for  pageantry  for  many  of  the  visitors. 
On  Monday  evening  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Junior  College  Music  Association 
presented  its  fourth  annual  spring  fes- 
tival, featuring  twelve  junior  college 
choirs  individually  and  as  a  massed 
chorus  and  a  combined  symphonic  band. 
The  gala  concert  of  the  final  evening  in- 


cluded the  All-Conference  High  Si 
Band.  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  All  of 
these  large  organizations  deserve  recog- 
nition, but  the  orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vladimir  BakaleinikotY  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  high  school  orches- 
tra ever  assembled  in  California. 

During  the  day  every  phase  of  music 
education  from  kindergarten  through 
college  was  presented  in  addresses  by 
outstanding  educators,  discussed  by  pan- 
els, diagnosed  in  special  ''clinics."'  and 
demonstrated  by  groups  of  children  and 
young  people.  Long  Beach  schools  fur- 
nished excellent  instrumental  organiza- 
tions, choruses,  and  glee  clubs  demon- 
strating the  excellency  of  their  regular 
music  program.  Other  organizations 
came  from  Southern  California  and 
from  as  far  north  as  Modesto  and  Marin 
County.  The  Rural  Festival  organized 
by  Mable  Spizzy  furnished  one  of  the 
most  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  rural  music  supervision 
ever  seen  in  California.  When  five  hun- 
dred children  from  the  rural  schools  of 
Orange,  San  Bernardino,  and  Ventura 
Counties  sang  under  the  able  direction 
of  Glenn  Woods,  everyone  in  the  audi- 
ence knew  that  those  rural  children  had 
had  real  experiences  with  real  music  in 
their  own  schools. 

Outstanding  educators  voiced  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  music  in  the 
schools  and  made  new  demands  upon 
teachers  and  supervisors.  Louis  Woodson 
Curtis,  president  of  the  Music  Educa- 
tors' National  Conference,  spoke  on 
"The  Music  Teacher  in  Today's 
School";  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Elementary  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation, California  State  Department  of 
Education,  continued  with  "Music  Edu- 
cation in  the  Schools  of  Tomorrow ' ' ; 
and  William  S.  Larson,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Music  Education,  East- 
man School  Music.  Rochester,  New  York, 
discussed  "Determining  Factors  in  Mu- 
sical Progress."  Dr.  Ballentine  Henley 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
gave  an  inspirational  address  on  '"Mu- 
sic,  Man's  Florescence." 

We  must  congratulate  S.  Earle 
Blakeslee.  president  of  the  confer. 
for  an  outstanding  program,  let  Ger- 
trude J.  Fisher,  general  chairman,  re- 
ceive the  honors  for  Loi  musical 
participation,  call  Edith  M.  Hitchcock  a 
superb  directing  chairman,  and  _ 
heartiest  thanks  to  Superintendent  Fred 
Ohlendorf    as    co-ordinating    chairman. 
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California  Life 

By  HELEN  BOUTON 
Teacher,  University  Elementary  School,  Los  Angeles 

"Is  that  what   cubic  measurement  is?"  was  the   astonished  question  of  a  child 

after  a  cubic  inch  was  cut  from  the  soft  cement  used  in  building  the  "adobe" 

featured  in  this  unit.  And  this  is  typical  of  the  responses  which  the  participants 

in  the  unit  made  to  "real  life  situations."  Barely  is  a  unit  so  truly  "lived." 


The  group  of  ten-year-old  children 
who  began  this  unit  had  already  engaged 
.in  activities  which  taught  them  how 
Mexican  people  satisfy  their  basic  needs. 
They  had  read  or  heard  stories  of  the 
early  explorers  who  came  to  California 
in  search  of  gold  or  adventure.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  new  semester  these  stories 
were  shared  with  the  new  members  of 
the  group,  and  the  teacher  added  other 
accounts  of  those  pioneers  who  had  come 
to  California  by  water  and  land.  Their 
routes  were  traced  on  wall  maps.  Sev- 
eral types  of  maps  were  examined,  some 
of  which  had  been  made  by  other  chil- 
dren. 

These  adventures  on  land  and  sea  were 
expressed  by  the  children  through  the 
medium  of  free  and  dramatic  play.  The 
scenes  were  shifted  as  the  adventures  of 
different  explorers  were  played.  One  of 
the  boys  made  a  crude  pictorial  map 
based  on  one  he  had  seen.  On  it  he  pic- 
tured some  of  the  scenes  of  the  children 's 
plavs.  Several  of  the  other  children  be- 
came interested  in  the  map,  and  soon 
there  was  enough  interest  to  start  a  class 
pictorial  map. 

A  Pictorial  Map  of  California 
A  large  outline  map  of  California  was 
traced  on  the  back  of  oil  cloth  of  a  soft 
shade  of  yellow.  The  art  teacher  was 
consulted,  and  a  harmonious  color 
scheme  chosen.  Reading  periods  fol- 
lowed, and  a  list  of  explorers'  voyages 
was  made  for  recording.  The  first  work 
on  the  map  was  very  dissatisfying  to  the 
children.  The  map  did  have  a  lean  and 
hungry  look. 

"It    looks    funny,    doesn't    it?"    one 

child  asked  the  teacher. 

"Why  does  it  look  funny?" 
"It  needs  more  things  on  it." 
"What   do   you   mean   by   'things'?" 

n=ked  the  teacher. 

"We  might  show  what  the  explorers 
found  in  California,"  was  suggested. 

"We  know  they  found  some  Indians, 
let's  show  them." 

This  seemed  a  start  at  least.  Stories 
were  read  as  a  group,  and  also  in  free 
reading    time.     Sketches    of    primitive- 


California  Indian  life  were  made  — 
dwellings,  clothing,  and  occupations. 
These  were  shared  and  evaluated  in  class. 
In  the  natural  course  of  the  activity 
the  children  read  independently  and  in 
groups.  The  teacher  supplemented  with 
stories,  legends,  and  factual  material  too 
difficult  for  independent  reading.  The 
coming  of  the  padres  was  a  high  point 
in  discussion  periods.  During  the  play 
period  which  followed  the  padres  arrived 
and  founded  a  mission.  New  stories  of 
mission  life  were  told  or  read,  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  contributions  of 
Father  Serra.  As  new  pictures  were 
added  to  the  map,  it  became  the  center 
of  discussion  and  an  incentive  for  play- 
ing and  reading. 

Experience  Extended  Through 
Excursions 

A  picture  of  San  Gabriel  Mission  \v- 
found,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  made  to 
place  on  the  map. 

"Why,  I've  seen  that  mission,"  ex- 
claimed a  child. 

"I've  been  through  it,  and  it  had  a 
lot  of  interesting  things  in  it,"  was  an- 
other comment. 

"Can't  we  all  go  and  see  the  mission? 
We  could  draw  it  better,  and  we  could 
find  out  about  the  Indians  too." 

The  trip  was  arranged.  The  children 
were  shown  through  it  by  a  young  man 
of  Indian  descent.  They  were  mildly  in- 
terested in  the  chapel,  but  the  old  win- 
ery, wheels,  hand  wrought  nails,  hand- 
made tiles,  rude  paintings  made  by  the 
Indians,  examples  of  old  mission  furni- 
ture, and  the  old  mission  bells  which 
were  rung  for  them,  received  undivided 
attention.  The  guide  told  them  that 
many  of  the  families  living  near  bv  were 
descendants  of  the  Mission  Indians. 

Old  "adobes"  from  mission  times  were 
visited.  It  awed  the  children  to  think 
they  were  still  standing  and  occupied 
after  so  many  years.  The  houses  had 
been  altered  and  modernized,  but  the  at- 
mosphere lingered.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  have  the  children  see  the  wheat 
fields,  gardens,  and  the  old  mill  where 


the  Indians  carried  their  grain  to  be 
ground.  When  it  was  learned  that  the 
old  mill  had  been  converted  into  a  mod- 
ern residence  on  a  street  now  called 
"Old  Mill  Road,"  arrangements  were 
made  to  pass  that  way  on  the  return 
trip.  The  children  looked  at  it  from  the 
gate,  but  found  it  difficult  to  see  much 
connection  with  the  old  mill. 

Learnings  Resulting  from  the 
Excursions 

The  results  of  the  trip  were  manifold. 
While  at  the  mission,  someone  sketched  a 
detail  of  the  mission  bell  tower  and 
wanted  to  place  it  on  the  map.  Several 
questions  were  asked.  Among  them  were : 
How  was  the  wheat  grown  and  har- 
vested? How  did  the  padres  persuade 
the  Indians  to  live  in  the  mission?  How 
did  the  Indians  learn  to  build  the  mis- 
sions? How  did  they  make  handmade 
tiles?  Where  did  the  padres  and  the  In- 
dians get  their  clothing?  How  did  they 
decide  where  to  build  missions? 

Valuable  additions  were  made  to  the 
map.  Wheat  fields  were  shown.  The 
missions  were  listed  in  their  proper 
nlaces  with  dates  of  founding.  Illustra- 
tions were  made  for  the  more  interesting 
and  important  missions.  (The  impor- 
tance of  each  was  determined  by  the 
point  of  view  of  the  group  and  did  not 
necessarily  agree  with  historic  facts.) 
The  children  became  familiar  with  the 
"Mission  Play."  They  made  one  of  their 
own  which  was  suggested  by  the  orig- 
inal. 

Expansion  of  Interest 

Throug'h  excursions,  reading,  discus- 
sion, and  play  the  children  realized  how 
much  the  people  who  had  settled  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  come  to  depend 
upon  the  missions  for  shelter  when  trav- 
eling, for  supplies  of  food  and  animals, 
and  for  protection  in  time  of  danger. 
These  needs  in  addition  to  those  of  a 
spiritual  nature  made  the  missions  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  lives  of 
these  early  Californians. 

Some  of  the  children  had  enjoyed  the 
motion  picture  "Ramona,"  which  added 
to  their  growing  interest  in  these  early 
Californians.  They  wanted  to  know: 
who  the  people  were  who  did  not  live  in 
the  missions,  how  they  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, how  they  lived. 

The  teacher  read  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  showed  pictures  of  life  as  it  existed 
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in  the  imagination  of  the  artist.  A  visit 
to  the  old  plaza  was  arranged  by  the 
group.  The  children  studied  this  familiar 
area  with  fresh  interest.  The  plaza  itself, 
the  old  church,  Olvera  Street,  and  the 
Avila  house  assumed  new  importance. 
Olvera  Street  was  the  most  interesting. 
They  watched  tortillas  being  made  and 
the  old  candlemaker  dipping  candles. 
They  saw  the  remains  of  the  old  water 
system  and  had  a  chance  to  view  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  natives  were  en- 
gaged. 

The  story  "Kosita"  was  read  to  the 
children.  Much  of  the  action  of  the  story 
took  place  out  of  doors.  The  group  be- 
came interested  in  the  out-of-door  life  of 
early  Californians,  and  thought  it  would 
he  fun  to  play  an  early  morning  see': 
in  the  patio,  when  the  life  of  the  day 
began.  During  the  nest  play  period  a 
patio  was  indicated  by  drawing  lines  on 
the  play  area,  and  the  play  was  at- 
tempted with  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, as  the  background  was  too  limited. 

"We  ought  to  mark  off  a  house  too," 
volunteered  one  child. 

"What  will  you  do  with  a  house?" 
was  asked. 

No  one  seemed  to  know,  so  more  read- 
ing was  provided,  and  ideas  were  ex- 
changed  during  the   discussion  period. 

One  morning  the  teacher  was  met  by 
two  boys.  "Can't  we  build  a  house  like 
one  of  the  other  classes  did?  They  built 
a  log  cabin.  We  could  build  a  California 
house  and  play  in  that." 

"A  house  takes  a  long  time  to  build 
and  is  expensive  too,"  was  the  answer. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  imagine  a 
house,  and  the  Californians  spent  much 
of  their  time  out-of-doors." 

The  idea  grew  in  spite  of  discourage- 


ment, and  after  some  delay  permission 
was  given  to  use  a  piece  of  ground  near 
by.  After  measuring  the  site  with  the 
help  of  the  teacher,  the  group  and 
teacher  decided  to  build  the  patio  first. 
Plans  were  started  and  checked,  but  lit- 
tle progress  was  made  because  no  one 
knew  much  about  it. 

Pictures  of  early  California  houses 
were  brought,  among  them  illustrations 
of  the  Casa  Adobe  on  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  (a  replica  of  an  early  Cali- 
fornia ranch  house).  A  trip  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  children  could  see  at 
first  hand  some  of  the  things  which  were 
troubling  them.  The  trip  answered  most 
of  their  problems  about  construction, 
materials  and  the  style  of  houses.  The 
casa  was  built  around  a  patio  with  a 
number  of  rooms  opening  onto  it.  The 
furniture  had  been  brought  from  Spain 
or  Mexico  and  was  representative  of  the 
best  type  of  the  period. 

Plans  for  Construction 

On  returning  to  school  notes  taken  and 
sketches  made  on  the  trip  were  shared 
and  new  plans  made.  It  was  decided  to 
go  on  with  the  patio,  building  it  of  adobe 
bricks,  and  to  provide  in  the  plans  for 
a  two-room  house  to  be  built  later.  If 
the  builders  wanted  a  kitchen  they  could 
build  an  out-of-door  oven  in  the  patio. 

Funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  starting 
construction  were  raised  through  a  food 
sale.  The  plans  went  forward  rapidly 
from  this  point.  Bricks  were  ordered 
after  computing  the  number  needed.  A 
visit  to  a  brickyard  was  arranged,  and 
the  children  were  shown  how  the  adobe 
was  mixed,  cut,  and  hardened  or  dried 
in  the  sun  to  insure  permanence.  Their 
oreatest  joy  came  in  beina:  allowed  tn 
turn  their  own  bricks  so  that  thev  would 


dry  faster.  An  authority  on  construc- 
tion of  foundations  was  consulted.  The 
site  was  staked  off  and  a  trench  dug. 
The  children  learned  to  mix  cement  and 
poured  it  into  the  trench.  They  had 
their  first  lesson  in  cubic  measurement. 
"Is  that  what  cubic  measurement  is?" 
was  the  astonished  question  of  a  child 
after  a  cubic  inch  was  cut  from  the  soft 
cement  to  be  shown  to  the  class. 

Groups  of  children  worked  on  the 
foundation  in  rotation.  When  the  bricks 
arrived,  a  lesson  was  given  in  brick  lay- 
ing, and  the  wall  was  built  in  the  same 
manner  with  inspection  and  evaluation 
at  frequent  intervals. 

Coincident  with  planning  and  build- 
ing the  wall  was  the  provision  made  for 
family  life  activities.  The  children  made 
soap,  candles,  and  small  adobe  bricks. 
They  tanned  leather,  made  pottery, 
baskets,  and  clay  pipes  for  carrying 
water.  (They  had  seen  the  remains  of  a 
water  system  at  San  Gabriel  Mission.) 
Map  work  also  continued  —  an  adobe 
house  "marked  the  spot"  of  Los  An- 
o-eles  on  the  map. 

Play  Periods  Enriched 

With  these  firsthand  experiences,  sup- 
plemented by  reading,  play  periods  be- 
came richer  and  more  meaningful.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  one  of  the 
patterns  which  emerged. 

Boys  took  the  parts  of  the  doii  or 
owner  of  the  raneho.  his  sons,  the  maior- 
domo  or  manager  of  the  raneho.  and  In- 
dian servants.  As  the  play  he£ran,  the 
boys  were  asleep  in  the  patio.  The  In- 
dian servants  came  to  awaken  the  boys. 
They  sans:  the  alba  (hymn  to  the  morn- 
mo- ").  and  then  all  knelt  in  prayer.  The 
don  then  appeared,  called  his  sons  to  his 
side,  summoned  the  Indian  servants,  and 


Mixing  mortar  for  brick-laying. 


The  completed  "adobe." 
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instructed  them  all  in  the  plan  of  the 

-day's    work.    The    don    was    Bartolome 

Verdugo.    His  sons  were  named  Felipe 

and  Vicente.    The  major-domo  was  Lor- 

eto,    while    the    Indian    servants    were 

named  Manuel,  Juan,  Pedro,  Jose,  and 

Mateo. 

Don:    What  is  your  work  for  today,  Juan? 

Juan:  I  am  to  make  soap,  Senor.  The  dona 
wants  plenty  for  wash  days  to  come,  for 
that  on  hand  is  almost  gone. 

Don:  That  is  good  work,  Juan.  We  have 
plenty  of  tallow  left  from  the  last  killing. 

Jose:  And  there  are  enough  ashes  too  to 
make  the  lye,  Senor.  We  have  saved  them 
each  time  when  the  fire  grew  cold.  We 
need  much  for  so  many  uses. 

Don:  That  is  right,  we  all  have  our  work  to 
do,  and  then  we  can  play  when  it  is  over. 

Juan:  Senor,  we  know  your  goodness  to  us 
and  to  our  families.  We  shall  work  to  see 
that  all  is  finished  on  time. 

Manuel:  I  am  to  help  with  the  candle-mak- 
ing today,  Senor.  The  molded  candles  are 
more  quickly  made  than  the  dipped,  but 
we  shall  make  both  kinds  and  put  them 
away  to  be  used  when  these  on  hand  are 
gone. 

Pedro :  The  dona  has  been  told  that  the  wall 
needs  fixing.  I  am  to  make  new  bricks  to- 
day. 

Don:  There  is  good  adobe  in  the  bank  be- 
yond the  corral,  and  straw  may  be  got  from 
the  pasture.  The  children  will  help  you  to 
bring  it  in.  The  last  bricks  were  strong 
because  of  the  right  mixture  of  mud  and 
straw  and  the  careful  drying  in  the  sun. 

Mateo:  The  hides  are  ready  for  tanning, 
Senor.  They  must  be  done  now  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  trading  vessel,  and  for  the  new 
furniture  too,  Senor. 

Don :  Yes,  yes,  that  is  right,  the  new  furni- 
ture. I  must  remember.  (Turning  to  his 
son  Felipe.)  Your  mother  says  we  must 
have  some  of  the  furniture  which  comes  on 
the  next  trading  vessel.  Save  the  best  hides 
and  tallow  for  it  because  it  must  be  of  the 
best  if  your  mother  wants  it.  It  will  take 
many  fine  hides  and  much  tallow  to  pay 
for  good  furniture. 

Felipe:  Yes,  Father,  I  shall  remember,  but 
the  furniture  we  have  is  good,  and  some  of 
it  came  from  Spain. 

Don:  Yes,  yes,  son,  but  your  mother  wants 
it,  that  is  enough. 


Loreto:  Senor,  if  I  may  speak  to  the  rest? 
There  is  still  more  work  to  be  done,  and  I 
must  go  to  the  hills  after  the  cattle.  Will 
you  and  the  young  senors  ride  with  me  to- 
day? I  have  much  to  show  you,  and  while 
you  are  journeying  north  they  should  know 
all  your  land,  for  I  shall  need  help  and  ad- 
vice. 

Don:  Yes,  yes,  Loreto.  Send  the  rest  about 
the  business  of  the  day,  for  we  must  be  off. 

Loreto:  Dishes  need  mending,  wood  must  be 
brought  for  the  fire,  the  calves  and  colts 
must  be  brought  in,  the  carreta  needs 
greasing.  Be  away  with  you  now.  At  sun- 
down there  will  be  singing  and  dancing  for 
you  all. 

Completing  the  House 

By  the  time  the  patio  wall  was  finished 
plans  for  the  house  were  nearing  com- 
pletion. With  the  assistance  of  a  young 
Mexican  construction  was  hegun  on  the 
walls.  Reading,  discussing,  and  plan- 
ning accompanied  the  building,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  walls  were  completed  and 
the  roof  put  on.  Plans  were  made  for 
the  doors  and  windows.  These  were 
copied  from  the  Casa  Adobe  and  adapted 
to  their  needs.  The  tile  floors  were  laid, 
the  thresholds  finished,  and  one  red-let- 
ter day  the  house  was  completed. 

A  chair  was  borrowed  from  the  log 
cabin  to  make  it  seem  more  homelike. 
But  it  did  not  seem  quite  right.  Spanish 
furniture  was  needed  to  make  a  real 
California  home,  not  something  bor- 
rowed from  a  Colonial  cabin.  Another 
trip  to  the  Casa  Adobe  followed,  and 
this  together  with  pictures  satisfied  most 
of  the  children's  needs  for  further  in- 
formation. Plans  were  drawn  for  a 
table,  bed,  chairs,  and  benches.  These 
were  constructed  along  simple  lines.  A 
mattress,  sheets,  and  a  cover  were  made 
for  the  bed.  Leather  seats  were  made 
for  the  chairs,  as  experiments  had  been 
made  in  leather  tanning. 
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Creative  Activities 

There  was  much  interest  in  beautify- 
ing the  house.  The  walls  were  white- 
washed by  the  class.  Designs  were  made 
and  stenciled  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sala. 
A  coat  of  arms  was  designed  and  hung 
over  the  door.  A  runner  was  made  for 
the  table.  One  of  the  most  talented  chil- 
dren designed  and  painted  a  tapestry 
for  the  wall  of  the  sala.  An  altar  and 
altar  cloth  was  added  to  the  sala  after 
it  was  found  that  many  of  the  houses 
had  a  chapel.  A  chandelier  of  wood  to 
hold  the  dipped  candles  was  made  to 
hang  from  the  ceiling  of  the  sala.  A 
rag  rug  dyed  and  woven  by  the  little 
girls  covered  the  floor.  Its  design  and 
color  scheme  was  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  room. 

A  carreta  was  needed  badly  for  play. 
It  was  made  by  some  of  the  boys  in  a 
special  group.  In  it  the  women  and  chil- 
dren rode  to  the  mission  for  mass  as  well 
as  to  jolly  wash  day  picnics.  This  was 
a  favorite  play  period.  After  one  such 
period,  a  child  expressed  his  thoughts  in 
the  following  manner : 

WASH  DAY 

The  old  carreta  groans  down  the  road- 
Squeaking,  creaking;  squeaking,  creaking; 
The  weary  old  oxen  come  trudging,  trudging. 
All  seem  to  say — Wash  day!    Wash  day! 

Down  to  the  spring,  where  the  water  flows 
Hurry  the  children,  but  the  oxen  are  slow — 
The  children  laugh  and  sing  and  are  gay, 
They  shout  and  sing — Wash  day!  Wash  day! 

The  oven  in  the  patio,  which  had  been 
a  part  of  the  regular  plan,  was  finally 
finished,  and  the  children  experimented 
in  making  tortillas,  cakes,  chocolate,  and 
in  cooking  meat. 

The  patio  had  been  so  frequently  used 
that  it  was  in  need  of  repair.  Memory  of 
the  patio  of  the  Casa  Adobe  inspired  the 


Experimenting  with  the  patio  oven. 


Family  dinner  in  the  sala.  Note  the  tapestry  in  the  background. 
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children  to  renewed  efforts  with  theirs. 
Walks  were  planned,  hollyhocks  were 
planted  against  the  house,  and  poppies 
along  the  patio  wall.  They  planned  to 
have  a  pepper  tree  later. 

Another  burst  of  writing  brought 
such  results  as  the  following: 

THE  CASA  GARDEN 
Against  the  white  adobe  wall 
Stand  the  hollyhocks  gay  and  tall. 
Hollyhocks  yellow,  white,  pink,  and  red 
Reaching  high  from  their  garden  bed. 

Culmination,  and  Taking  Stock 

Now  that  the  house  was  complete  in 
practically  every  detail,  it  was  decided 
to  have  a  fiesta  and  to  invite  people  from 
the  surrounding  country,  including,  as 
the  most  honored  guests,  the  padres  from 
the  neighboring  mission.  But  before  in- 
vitations were  sent  out,  the  rancho  was 
named.  The  children  found  a  map  show- 
ing the  old  ranchos  and  the  approximate 
location  of  their  own.  It  was  found  that 
the  original  land  grant  from  the  king  of 
Spain  was  named  the  Rancho  Los  Palos 
Verdes,  and  theirs  was  so  named. 

Plans  for  the  fiesta  included  eating, 
dancing,  conversation,  and  games.  As 
the  guests  (from  the  neighboring  bun- 
galows) arrived  to  be  met  by  the  hosts 
in  full  Indian  and  Spanish  regalia,  they 
were  shown  the  house,  the  "grounds," 
and  the  carreta,  in  which  some  were 
given  a  ride.  When  the  dancing  and  the 
greetings  were  over,  they  ate  tortillas 
cooked  in  the  out-of-door  stove  and 
drank  hot  chocolate. 

When  the  guests  had  gone,  the  class 
gathered  for  discussion.  The  end  of  the 
semester  was  approaching,  and  it  seemed 
a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  what  had 
been  learned  and  to  compare  this  unit 
with  others  which  had  been  "lived." 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  was, 
"How  did  the  early  Spanish  Calif  or- 
nians  like  it  when  the  Americans  came 
and  their  ways  of  living  changed?" 
This  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  class, 
and  it  was  found  through  reading  that 
gradually  these  people  were  absorbed 
through  the  sale  of  the  ranches  and 
through  intermarriage  with  the  new- 
comers. The  children  were  much  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  many,  people  living 
in  Southern  California  were  descendants 
of  these  first  families,  and  that  certain 
streets  of  the  city  bore  their  famous 
names. 

The  leisure  of  life  in  early  California 
appealed  to  the  children  because  of  its 
direct  contrast  to  the  rush  and  confusion 
which  exists  today,  but  after  considering 


the  two  types  of  life  they  concluded  that 
the  modern  way  of  living  has  its  points 
because  of  the  educational  opportunities 
it  provides  in  contrast  to  the  dearth  of 
facilities  in  the  Spanish  era.  Several 
visits  to  modern  Spanish  homes  brought 
out  points  of  similarity  to  early  Spanish 
dwellings  as  well  as  sharp  contrasts.  The 
homes  of  today,  while  similar  in  archi- 
tecture, were  far  removed  from  the  in- 
conveniences in  heating  and  lighting 
which  were  endured  by  earlier  Cali- 
fornians. 

Phases  of  Growth 
Social  development  seemed  to  be  most 
marked  among  the  members  of  this 
group.  One  boy's  point  of  view  was 
changed  almost  wholly  by  the  building 
of  the  patio  wall.  He  had  been  noisy, 
discourteous,  and  a  general  nuisance,  but 
when  he  began  to  work  on  the  wall,  it 
became  his.  He  guarded  it  at  recess  and 
kept  the  small  children  off  by  explaining 
patiently  the  dangers  to  its  construction 
if  it  was  used  too  soon. 

Arithmetical  concepts  grew  in  number 
and  in  concreteness  through  manipula- 
tion of  materials  and  figuring  on  genu- 
ine problems.  The  children  showed 
marked  ability  also  in  expressing  them- 
selves freely.  Through  much  reading 
and  exchange  of  ideas  visions  were  en- 
larged, and  there  was  a  definite  release 
for  many  of  the  children.  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  without  fear  of  ridi- 
cule or  censor. 

A  feeling  of  independence  was  aroused 
in  most  of  the  children.  A  healthy  curi- 
osity is  a  part  of  every  growing  child, 
and  a  feelina:  of  competence  in  satisfy- 
ing this  curiosity  is  a  forward  step  in 
emotional  and  social  growth.  This  ad- 
vance was  very  evident  because  of  the 
tv-nes  of  questions  raised  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  answered.  As  the 
semester  progressed,  there  was  less  and 
Ipos  dpuendence  upon  the  opinion  and 
^p}n  of  the  teacher. 

There  was  a  decided  growth  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  beginnings  of  modern 
California,  and  familiar  landmarks 
gained  a  new  significance.  The  litera- 
ture of  California  is  peculiar  to  its  lo- 
cality, and  the  children  now  had  a  feel- 
ing of  completeness  and  unity  with  their 
surroundings.  A  "Spanish  house"  meant 
something  new.  They  knew  how  it 
started  and  had  a  feeling  of  "oneness" 
with  it.  They  gained  an  understanding 
of  how  literature  and  architecture  have 
their  conception  in  any  new  country. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 

Adult  education  is  a  live  subject  in  libraries  as  well  as  in  schools.  The  Long 
Beach  Public  Library  has  a  constructive  program  which  we  are  pleased  to  pre- 
sent in  the  following  article.  We  hope  it  will  be  suggestive  to  other  libraries 
whose  adult  education  programs  are  not  yet  so  well  developed,  and  that  it  will 
indicate  to  other  agencies  some  of  the  services  libraries  are  prepared  to  give 
which  may  not  be  universally  known. 


EDUCATION   THROUGH   READING, 
LONG  BEACH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

By  Theodora  R.  Brewitt, 
Librarian 

Except  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  public 
library  is  not  an  adult  education  agency 
just  because  it  provides  books  and  makes 
them  available.  "Education"  applied  to 
the  activities  of  a  library  implies  the  ef- 
fort to  direct  and  improve  reading.  But 
the  amount  of  individual  reading  guid- 
ance which  can  be  done  is  obviously 
limited.  Personal  contact  with  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  is  hurried  and  super- 
ficial. Even  in  libraries  which  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  readers'  advisers, 
the  number  of  people  who  are  given 
systematic  guidance  is  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  library  bor- 
rowers. How  then  can  a  public  library 
effectively  contribute  to  the  education 
of  large  numbers  of  adult  readers?  The 
first  step  is  the  careful  selection  of 
books  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
readers.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of 
community  activities  and  interests 
which  must  be  kept  up  to  date  by  con- 
stant vigilance.  It  would  help  also  if 
there  were  an  adequate  book  fund, 
which,  of  course,  no  public  library  was 
ever  known  to  have.  However,  assum- 
ing a  book  collection  of  average  ade- 
quacy, the  next  thing  is  to  make  the 
physical  arrangements  within  the  li- 
brary building  such  that  books,  readers, 
and  librarians  are  brought  together  in 
as  close  and  informal  relationship  as 
possible. 

The  Long  Beach  Public  Library  at- 
tempted to  do  this  many  years  ago  by 
establishing  a  "readers'  aid  desk"  on 
the  main  reading  room  floor.  Librarians 
stationed  at  this  desk  give  their  entire 
time  to  assisting  readers.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  readers  and  information 
seekers  who  are  served  by  the  reference 
librarians  in  the  reference  department. 


here  are  casual;  however,  many  indi- 
vidual reading  projects  are  worked  out, 
some  of  them  resulting  in  intensive 
reading  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  It  is  hard  to  evaluate  this  kind  of 
work  as  adult  education.  Certainly 
many  readers  are  receiving  some  inspi- 
ration to  study  and  learn,  and  some 
direction  in  selecting  the  best  books  to 
fit  their  needs.  Fundamental  to  effective 
reading  guidance  of  this  kind  are  first: 
librarians  equipped  with  the  necessary 
education,  book  knowledge  and  interest 
in  people,  and  second,  the  separation  of 
this  service  from  the  charge  desk  and  its 
business  routines. 

Book  reviews  —  in  the  daily  papers, 
over  the  radio,  or  delivered  in  person  in 
and  out  of  the  library — are  used  as  a 
means  of  acquainting  readers  with 
books.  These  are  intermittent  rather 
than  regular  and  do  not  reach  as  many 
readers  with  special  interests  as  the 
reading  lists  on  which  this  library  has 
placed  special  emphasis.  Large  numbers 
of  these  covering  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects are  prepared  and  distributed  both 
inside  the  library  and  through  outside 
agencies.  Timeliness,  popular  interest, 
educational  value  and  special  occasions 
are  the  considerations  which  govern  the 
selection  of  subjects.  In  choosing  the 
books  for  inclusion  on  any  list  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  use  those  which  lead 
out  from  the  main  theme  into  related 
fields  of  interest.  Also  as  many  forms 
of  literature  as  possible  are  included. 
For  example,  a  reading  list  on  New  Eng- 
land might  well  include  history,  descrip- 
tion, fiction,  biography,  drama,  poetry, 
economics  and  literary  criticism,  all  di- 
rectly contributing  to  an  understanding 
of  New  England  culture. 

We  have  found  by  experimenting  over 
a  number  of  years  that  mimeographed 
lists  can  be  made  very  attractive.  They 


When  not  assigned  to  desk  duty,  these  have  the  advantage  of  being  less  expen- 

librarians  are  preparing  reading  lists,  sive,  thus  making  it  possible  to  cover 

working  on  reading  guidance  files,  pre-  many  more  subjects  for  the  same  cost, 

paring   exhibits   or   doing  other  work  We    also   find  that   readers   appreciate 

which  is  connected  with  reading  guid-  them  as  being  a  little  more  personal  than 

ance.  Most  of  the  contacts  with  readers  the  more  formal  printed  lists. 


We  know  that  our  reading  lists  are 
popular  because  many  people  ask  for 
them  and  editions  of  most  of  them  are 
rapidly  exhausted.  About  sixty  lists  cov- 
ering as  many  subjects  with  editions  av- 
eraging two  thousand  copies  are  in  print 
at  the  present  time  and  others  are  being 
added.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to 
what  extent  they  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
systematic  reading.  It  is  the  kind  of 
exposure  which  may  or  may  not  take. 
Whatever  their  educational  limitations 
they  do  offer  a  practical  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  readers  to  good  books. 

The  lists  are  advertised  in  various 
ways.  A  folder  calling  attention  to  them 
and  to  the  library's  service  in  preparing 
lists  to  meet  individual  needs,  is  distrib- 
uted as  widely  as  possible.  Book  displays 
which  are  frequently  changed'  to  main- 
tain interest  are  accompanied  by  lists 
and  at  least  once  a  year  there  is  a  special 
exhibit  illustrating  the  possibilities  of 
self  education  through  systematic  read- 
ing. 

Beading  lists  are  also  used  as  a  means 
of  making  library  contacts  with  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities.  Such  con- 
tacts are  essential  to  any  library's  adult 
education  program.  By  this  means  books 
are  connected  with  community  interests 
as  they  are  focused  in  public  forums, 
discussion  groups,  clubs,  lecture  courses, 
institutes,  extension  courses  and  evening 
school  classes.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep 
informed  about  educational  activities 
and  to  follow  up  with  offers  of  library 
assistance.  Many  group  leaders  who  have 
become  familiar  with  the  services  which 
the  library  offers  come  to  us  first  with 
requests  for  reading  lists,  talks,  or  ex- 
hibits, or  possibly  with  some  new  idea 
for  library  co-operation.  In  many  in- 
stances the  library  takes  the  initiative. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  breakfast 
devoted  to  city  planning  was  the  means 
of  distributing  a  list  on  this  subject. 
"Making  the  Most  of  Yourself"  is  a 
popular  reading  list  originally  used  for 
a  series  of  lectures  on  "Charm"  by 
Marjory  Wilson.  A  list  of  books  on 
Utopias  was  distributed  at  a  forum  meet- 
ing at  which  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Bellamy,  author  of  Looking  Backward, 
spoke.  Lists  are  prepared  for  the  annual 
Institute  of  Family  Affairs,  for  special 
meetings  of  the  Co-ordinating  Council 
(an  organization  devoted  to  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency),  for  study 
groups  of  the  Women's  University  Club 
and    the    Parent-Teacher    Associations. 
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Clubs  devoted  to  gardening,  interna- 
tional relations,  nature  study,  amateur 
astronomy,  and  mental  hygiene  have  also 
been  used  to  bring  books  and  educational 
interests  together. 

Most  important  of  all  the  adult  educa- 
tion activities  with  which  the  library  co- 
operates is  the  Adult  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools  which  in  Long 
Beach  reaches  many  thousands  of  adults 
and  whose  administration  is  very  much 
alive  to  the  value  of  reading  as  a  supple- 
ment to  class  instruction.  With  enough 
librarians  to  carry  on  the  work  the  pos- 
sibilities for  the  development  of  pur- 
poseful reading  through  evening  school 
classes  would  be  almost  unlimited.  We 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to 
employ  an  adult  education  and  library 
co-ordinator  whose  entire  time  will  be 
devoted  to  this  work.  At  present  several 
librarians  assist  in  adult  school  activ- 
ities. A  committee  composed  of  libra- 
rians and  evening  school  teachers  meets 
at  intervals  to  discuss  methods  and  pol- 
icies. There  are  also  conferences  with  in- 
dividual teachers  to  develop  plans  for 
library  co-operation.  Lists  are  prepared 
for  classes.  Occasionally  classes  are 
brought  to  the  library.  A  special  invita- 
tion to  adult  students  is  folded  in  the 
adult  education  class  schedules,  thou- 
sands of  which  are  distributed  through 
the  library  and  its  branches.  Book  re- 
views, book  lists,  and  articles  on  library 
services  are  published  in  The  Educator, 
the  weekly  paper  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Department. 

One  of  the  library's  evening  school 
connections  which  has  been  of  great 
value  in  bringing  books  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  who  need  them  in  their 
work  has  been  with  the  ' '  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  occupations."  About  2500 
people  representing  a  wide  range  of  oc- 
cupations attend  the  George-Deen  classes 
which  constitute  a  form  of  in-service 
training.  Many  books  have  been  pur- 
chased with  these  classes  in  mind.  The 
result  has  been  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
library's  collection  in  various  branches 
of  the  useful  arts.  Annotated  lists  of 
these  have  been  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion, the  co-ordinator  taking  a  very  ac- 
tive interest  in  them  even  to  the  selec- 
tion of  colors  and  quotations.  Reviews 
of  some  of  the  more  popular  books  are 
published  in  The  Educator  from  time  to 
time.  Books  are  commented  on  in  classes, 
and  students  are  being  urged  to  use  the 
public  library. 


The  Adult  Education  Department  also 
sponsors  the  local  branch  of  the  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  which  meets  in  the 
main  library.  After  listening  to  the 
broadcast,  a  local  speaker  is  heard  and 
there  is  the  usual  discussion  period.  All 
the  books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets 
available  on  the  subject  of  the  evening 
are  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  readers 
are  generally  found  for  everything 
offered. 

The  evening  school  project  in  which 
the  library  is  the  most  concerned  is  one 
in  which  reading  is  one  of  the  primary 
objectives.  Two  different  subjects  have 
been  covered  so  far,  each  in  a  ten  weeks 
series.  These  are  "The  World  in  Re- 
view" and  "The  Pageant  of  America." 
Suggested  for  next  year  are  "Men  Who 
Have  Made  the  World"  and  "Group 
Relations  in  America."  The  courses  are 
outlined  jointly  by  the  co-operating  li- 
brarian and  the  adult  school  instructor. 
The  selection  of  subjects  is  influenced  by 
the  possibilities  they  offer  for  reading 
and  the  availability  of  the  books.  The 
program  includes  a  talk  by  the  leader 
often  enlivened  by  moving  pictures,  dis- 
cussion by  the  group,  and  short  book 
reviews  by  the  librarian  followed  by  dis- 
tribution of  books  on  the  subject  chosen 
for  the  following  week.  Reaction  to 
books  and  to  ideas  voiced  in  them  is 
featured  in  the  discussion  period. 

The  theme  "Pageant  of  America" 
covers  a  wide  range  of  interest  for  lec- 
tures and  discussion  as  well  as  for  read- 
ing. The  leader  himself  has  become  so 
interested  in  it  that  he  is  planning  a 
summer  trip  over  the  United  States  to 
take  pictures  and  gather  material  for 
next  winter's  classes.  Current  problems 
as  they  relate  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  introduced  as  well  as  his- 
tory, description,  literature,  and  famous 
personalities. 

These  activities,  co-operative  or  inde- 
pendent, represent  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  library's  educational  func- 
tions can  be  extended.  Without  books, 
the  tools  of  education,  much  which  could 
contribute  to  adult  education  is  little 
more  than  sound  and  fury.  The  floods 
of  speech  let  loose  over  the  radio, 
through  clubs  and  forums,  lectures  and 
classes  are  stimulating  interest  which 
can  develop  only  through  systematic 
reading  into  knowledge  and  into  the 
informed  public  opinion  so  desperately 
needed  in  these  times. 


Important 

Professional 
Books 


DEPEW 

Children's  Literature 
by  Grades  and  Types 

A  new  book  combining  the  features 
of  anthology  and  textbook.  Verse 
and  prose  selections  are  given  in 
eight  groups,  with  annotated  bibli- 
ographies.   $3.25 

HOCKETT  AND  JACOBSEN 

Modern  Practices   in  the 
Elementary  School 

Explains  the  hows  and  whys  of  mod- 
ern education  through  discussion  of 
definite,  specific  classroom  questions 
and  problems.  Theory  and  practice 
are  interwoven.    $2.60 

SLACKS 

The  Rural  Teacher's  W  ork 

An  authority's  varied  experience  in 
this  field  summarized  for  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers.  Emphasis  is  on  practical 
details.    $2.25 

NORTON  AND  NORTON 

Foundations  of 
Curriculum   Building 

A  condensation  and  appraisal  of  the 
findings  of  the  important  researches 
and  investigations  of  curriculum  re- 
vision, especially  in  the  elementary- 
school  field.    $3.00 

TIPPETT  AND  OTHERS 

Schools  for  a  Growing 
Democracy 

Telling  how  the  Parker  School  Dis- 
trict revised  its  school  system  to 
make  it  genuinely  effective.  Illus- 
trated, $2.20.  Prices  subject  to  dis- 
count. 


Ginn  and 
Company 


45  SECOND  ST. 
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California  School  Trustees 

Official  Bulletin,  California  School  Trustees  Association 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 
There  is  pending  before  the  Legisla- 
ture at  this  time  Assembly  Bill  No.  1510, 
which  provides  for  the  employment  of 
teachers  upon  a  term  basis  of  one  year, 
two  and  three  years,  which  provides  that 
if  a  teacher  is  reemployed  after  the  first 
year,  she  must  be  reemployed  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  if  reemployed  at  the 
end  of  that  term,  she  shall  be  reemploy- 
ed for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  there- 
after for  terms  of  three  years.  There  are 
many  things  concerning  the  Bill  which 
commend  it  to  serious  consideration. 
However,  there  has  developed  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  from  many  teachers 
and  from  many  governing  boards.  If  the 
mandatory  provision  of  the  Bill  could  be 
eliminated  and  boards  were  given  the  op- 
tional right  to  employ  teachers  after  the 
first  year  for  periods  of  two  and  three 
years,  with  the  right  to  reemploy  at  the 
end  of  any  term  for  periods  of  one  year, 
there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  objection 
to  the  Bill.  It  is  my  confident  opinion 
that  if  the  Bill  made  the  reemployment 
on  the  longer  term  basis  optional  that 
the  trustees  of  the  state  would  gradually 
reemploy  all  teachers  on  the  longer  term 
basis  and  that  the  one  year  employment 
would  probably  soon  end.  It  is  believed 
that  both  teachers  and  trustees  would 
find  the  longer  terms  more  desirable  and 
better  for  school  administration  pur- 
poses. Of  course,  if  teachers  were  not  do- 
ing efficient  work,  governing  boards 
would  naturally  reemploy  them  only  for 
one  year  or  not  at  all.  In  that  way  the 
reemployment  on  the  basis  of  one  year 
would  be  a  means  of  encouraging  the 
teacher  to  do  better  and  more  efficient 
work.  The  good  teacher  would  be  served 
by  the  longer  term  and  the  community 
would  likewise  be  served  by  the  longer 
term,  providing  good  work  was  being 
done. 

Assembly  Bills  2713  and  2714  were 
presented  to  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  recently  and,  after  the 
same  were  amended  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  our  Board  of  Directors, 
they  were  unanimously  sent  out  with  a 
"do  pass"  recommendation.  We  are 
quite  grateful  for  the  co-operation  given 
our  Bills  by  the  State  Department  of 


Education  and  by  the  California  Teach- 
ers Association.  These  Bills,  if  they  pass 
the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  and  are 
signed  by  the  Governor,  will  place  our 
Association  on  a  much  better  basis  and 
enable  us  to  carry  on  a  finer  program 
among  our  governing  boards.  "We  hope 
to  see  the  day  come  when  our  Code  of 
Ethics  shall  be  framed  and  hung  in 
every  school  in  California  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  guide  by  which  governing 
boards,  teachers,  and  the  public  shall 
shape  and  carry  on  their  relations  one 
with  the  other.  These  Bills  will  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. 

One  of  our  largest  problems  will  be 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association  and  its  program. 
We  must  not  only  reach  the  trustees, 
but  the  public _  behind  them.  We  must 
convince  them  that  our  Association  must 
remain  out  of  politics  and  be  at  all  times 
a  neutral  body  in  political  matters ;  that 
school  trustees  must  be  elected  as  neu- 
tral officers  representing  the  public  and 
all  factions  of  the  public,  and  that  they 
cannot  successfully  carry  on  their  work 
as  members  of  governing  boards  if  their 
action  is  to  be  controlled  by  political 
considerations.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  public  may  not,  on  proper  occasions, 
vote  to  determine  the  policy  that  boards 
shall  adopt  and  carry  through,  or  that 
the  public  shall  not  have  the  right  at  all 
times  to  direct  the  board  in  its  official 
conduct;  neither  does  that  mean  that 
the  public  shall  not  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire changes  in  school  administration, 
through  the  election  of  trustees,  but  it 
will  be  very  rare  that  such  an  act  on 
the  part  of  the  public  will  ever  be  jus- 
tified, and  the  sooner  the  public  realizes 
that  governing  boards  should  be  free 
and  independent  in  the  handling  of  the 
schools,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
schools  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  state.  The  employment  of  a  teacher 
or  the  discharge  of  a  teacher  should  be 
free  from  political  considerations. 


May,  1939 

anyone  attending  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  Convention  and  an  in- 
teresting program  will  be  provided. 
Reservations  may  be  made  by  contacting 
Mrs.  Edith  McNabb  Murphy,  President 
of  the  California  Bay  Section  of  the 
National  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education,  93  Grove  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


The  National  Council  of  Administra- 
tive Women  in  Education  will  hold  a 
luncheon  meeting  at  the  Western  Wom- 
en's Club  in  San  Francisco  on  July  5th, 
at  12 :30  noon.  The  luncheon  is  open  to 


SCHOOL  BUS  REGULATIONS 

Following  the  submission  of  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pupil  Transportation  at 
Los  Angeles  April  15,  1939,  the  follow- 
ing interpretations  and  exemptions  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education  Regula- 
tions Governing  Pupil  Transportation 
are  announced  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  effective 
immediately. 

1.  On  all  new  school  busses,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  is  contracted  for  after 
May  15,  1939,  the  entrance  and  exit 
door  will  be  deemed  to  be  directly  within 
the  view  of  a  school  bus  driver,  as  re- 
quired by  subdivision  6  of  Section  XI 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  Regu- 
lations Governing  Pupil  Transportation, 
only  if  the  most  forward  part  of  the  en- 
trance and  exit  door  opening  is  not  lo- 
cated to  the  rear  of  a  line  drawn  cross- 
ways  of  the  bus  immediately  back  of  the 
driver's  seat,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  "metropolitan"  type  of  bus,  the 
most  forward  part  of  such  door  opening 
is  also  located  immediately  back  of  the 
front  wheel  housing. 

2.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, through  the  Chief  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol,  will,  on  request 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  district, 
or  of  the  contractor  or  other  party  oper- 
ating a  school  bus  constructed  prior  to 
February  1,  1938,  exempt  such  bus  from 
subdivision  29  of  Section  XI  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  Regulations  Gov- 
erning Pupil  Transportation  (prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  jump  seats)  for  the  period 
July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940,  provided 
there  is  no  evidence  indicating  the  re- 
quest should  be  denied  or  modified,  and 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  No  pupil  of  below  the  seventh  grade 
shall  be  permitted  to  ride  on  jump 
seats. 

b.  No  pupil,  regardless  of  grade,  shall 
be  permitted  or  required  to  ride 
more  than  five  miles  on  a  jump 
seat.    ^  - 

The  violation  of  either  of  the  above 
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conditions  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  school  bus  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  exemp- 
tion granted  for  such  bus.  Requests  for 
exemption  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chief  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol, 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  12th  and 
N  Streets,  Sacramento. 


NEW  TYPE  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
IN  ALAMEDA 

The  Alameda  Board  of  Education  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  city  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  type  of  school 
building.  It  is  a  one-story  frame  building 
with  an  open  court  or  patio  center,  and 
outside  walls  of  stucco,  dash  finish  carry- 
ing a  soft  buff  tint.  There  are  twelve 
classrooms,  twenty-two  feet  by  forty 
feet,  a  three-section  kindergarten  room, 
and  an  administration  unit.  The  open 
court  provides  opportunity  for  out-of- 
door  activities  for  the  several  classrooms. 
The  center  lawn  of  the  patio  is  twenty- 
six  feet  by  two  hundred  eight  feet.  Bach 
classroom  has  a  planting  space  or  small 
garden.  Each  has  a  frontage  on  the  patio 
constructed  largely  of  glass,  affording 
ample  daylight  in  each  room. 

Lateral  windows  are  placed  above  the 
blackboard  areas  on  the  outside  wall  of 
each  room,  and  a  door  opens  outward 
onto  a  covered  out-of-door  corridor  nine 
feet  six  inches  wide  running  the  full 
building  length.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
the  wall  area  of  each  room  is  devoted  to 
windows. 

.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
interior  color  schemes.  No  two  adjoining 
rooms  are  alike  in  color,  and  all  are  done 
in  soft  pastel  tints  with  the  woodwork 
painted  in  a  slightly  darker  tone. 

The  linoleum  floor  covering  is  of  a 
color  which  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  room  color  scheme  as  a  whole.  Here 
is  demonstrated  that  the  old  way  of 
painting  classrooms  throughout  a  school 
in  one  monotonous  color  is  most  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable.  Children  live  in 
these  rooms  many  hours  of  the  formative 
years  of  their  lives,  and  they  are  influ- 
enced to  an  appreciable  degree  by  har- 
mony or  lack  of  it  in  their  classrooms. 

The  kindergarten  is  twenty-four  feet 
by  thirty-eight  feet  with  two  end  bay- 
window  alcove  rooms,  size  fifteen  feet 
by  fifteen  feet.  Every  classroom  con- 
tains the  following  features:  Venetian 
blinds  on  all  glass  doors  and  windows, 
affording  proper  light  control;  built-in 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION,   CALIFORNIA   SCHOOL   TRUSTEES 

ASSOCIATION 

September  28-29,  Oakland 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  C.9.T.A.  will  be  held  this  year  at  the 
Leamington  Hotel  in  Oakland  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  last  week 
in  September.  An  intensive  program  will  occupy  both  days,  with  recrea- 
tional hours  for  both  evenings. 

September  30  is  "School  Trustees  Day"  at  the  Golden  Gate  Interna- 
tional Exposition.  Special  privileges  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  pleasure  of  school  trustees  on  that  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  delegates 
to  the  Convention  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Exposition. 

BRING  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY ! 


cabinets  having  dual  control  doors 
wherein  ample  provision  is  made  for 
hats  and  coats  with  shelf  space  for  pack- 
ages, lunch  boxes,  etc. ;  a  teacher 's 
locker  cabinet  adjacent  to  the  above  cab- 
inets ;  an  all-metal  drainboard,  sink,  and 
running  water;  electric  outlets  for  heat- 
ing plates  or  other  electrical  equipment ; 
a  large  sloping  pinning  wall  at  one  end 
of  the  room  and  a  pinning  space  above 
the  blackboards,  each  with  a  cork  base; 
blackboard  areas  covering  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  one  long  wall;  a 
large  telechron  clock;  a  loud  speaker  in 
connection  with  the  school  public  ad- 
dress system ;  a  direct  fire  alarm  system 
connecting  the  school  to  the  city  fire  de- 
partment through  the  public  address 
and  broadcast  system;  a  metal  wall 
bracket  containing  an  American  flag  and 
staff;  a  thermometer  and  thermostat 
controlling  room  temperature;  inverted 
semi  -  transparent  light  fixtures  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  providing  a 
soft  daylight  effect  for  night  time  or 
dark  days ;  shelf  space  below  the  window 
line,  varied  in  height  in  proper  relation 
to  the  age  of  each  classroom  group;  a 
heating  unit  concealed  within  the 
shelves  with  only  a  metal  grille  showing 


flush  with  the  linoleum  surface  (this 
heating  unit  has  a  major  control  in  the 
boiler  room  assuring  uniform  tempera- 
ture in  each  room) ;  an  air  cooling  sys- 
tem for  summertime ;  movable  desks  and 
chairs  of  sizes  suitable  to  the  ages  of  the 
classroom  groups. 

The  north  end  unit  is  a  building 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
classrooms  and  containing  the  prin- 
cipal's office  with  windows  overlooking 
the  play  yard,  a  business  office,  teachers ' 
lunchroom,  book  and  supply  room, 
nurse's  room  and  pupil  rest  room,  study 
room  and  library,  and  a  sound-proof 
room  for  audiometer  and  other  special 
test  purposes.  The  basement  rooms  in 
this  section  are  devoted  to  lavatories, 
bicycle  storage  rooms,  janitor's  room, 
and  boiler  and  heating  equipment.  Plans 
provide  for  au  auditorium,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  parent-teacher's  room  to  be  added 
to  this  unit. 

The  new  school  as  a  whole  is  impres- 
sive for  its  simplicity  of  design  and 
architecture,  unique  in  its  values  from 
the  practical  standpoint,  harmonious  in 
its  color  scheme  both  inside  and  out,  pro- 
tected from  fire  and  earthquake  hazards, 
and  economic  in  construction. 


Perspective  View  of  the  New  Mastick  Public  School,  Alaineda. 
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EVERY  School  District  Should 

JOIN 

the  California  School  Trustees 

Association 

Memberships  authorized  under  Section  2:1520  School  Code. 
This  Association  accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  only  state  wide  organization  of  School  Trustees  in  California. 
An  aid  to  school  board  officials  in  the  honest,  economical  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 
Active  Legislative  representation. 


Dues  now  payable  to: 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  ASS'N 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive-Secretary 

Professional   Bldg.,   Bakersfield,   Calif. 


County  Institutes 

Santa  Barbara  County,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Placer  County,  and  Butte 
County  will  hold  Trustees'  Institutes 
during  the  month  of  May.  At  each  of 
these  institutes  speakers  from  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Trustees  Association  will 
participate  in  the  program. 


Seventy-five  Contra  Costa  County 
trustees  attended  the  annual  Trustees' 
Institute  called  by  County  Superintend- 
ent B.  0.  Wilson  on  April  20.  After  a 
dinner  meeting,  at  the  Travelers  Hotel 
in  Martinez,  guests  enjoyed  a  discussion 
of  "School  Insurance  Problems"  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Cross,  City  Superintendent  of 
Santa  Rosa  Schools;  an  address  on  the 
"History  of  School  Trustees  in  Califor- 
nia" by  G.  L.  Aynesworth,  President  of 
C.S.T.A. ;  and  the  presentation  of  a  new 
county-wide  plan  for  school  insurance  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Stewart,  President  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Unit.  An  active  year  is 
promised  by  these  trustees  who  are  all 
very  much  interested  in  the  progress  of 
their  schools  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Contra  Costa  program. 


Ventura  trustees  held  a  joint   insti- 
tute with  the  non-certificated  group  in 


Ventura  on  April  22.  During  the  morn- 
ing hours  Mr.  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  City 
Superintendent  of  Bakersfield  Schools, 
addressed  the  group  on  "The  Value  of 
Service. ' '  Luncheon  was  served  at  noon 
in  the  cafeteria,  and  during  the  after- 
noon Mrs.  Florence  Porter,  Executive 
Secretary,  C.S.T.A.,  led  a  discussion  of 
legislative  bills  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. Mr.  L.  F.  Burson,  of  Fillmore,  is 
president  of  the  county  unit,  and  pre- 
sided during  the  afternoon,  with  Mrs. 
Ellis  Giacomazzi  acting  as  secretary. 
Appreciation  was  expressed  to  County 
Superintendent  W.  R.  Cobb  for  his  care- 
ful planning  of  this  joint  institute. 


Summer  Sessions 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for 
speakers  from  the  C.S.T.A.  to  partici- 
pate in  summer  session  programs  at 
various  state  colleges  and  universities. 
Discussions  will  center  on  problems  of 
mutual  interest  to  administrators  and 
governing  boards,  with  the  underlying 
thought  of  co-operative  effort  as  a  neces- 
sity for  continued  progress. 

Pupil  Transportation 

The  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pupil  Transportation  met  recently  in 
Los  Angeles  for  the  further  considera- 


tion of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which 
govern  this  ever-growing  service.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  appears  a  summary 
of  recommendations  made  during  this 
session,  and  now  being  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

If  each  trustee  would  read  carefully 
the  rules  as  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment it  would  help  materially  in  the 
functioning  of  these  regulations.  Mis- 
understandings frequently  arise  because 
only  part  of  the  rules  have  been  studied, 
as  well  as  because  of  different  interpreta- 
tions. Copies  of  these  bulletins  are  ob- 
tainable free  of  charge,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  each  trustee  responsible 
for  pupil  transportation. 


L.  A.  County  Unit  Officers  Chosen 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Unit  of  Trustees,  the  fol- 
lowing directors  were  chosen  to  work 
this  year  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Blanchard, 
President,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Eades,  Secre- 
tary: E.  W.  "Ward,  Sierra  Madre;  Dr. 
S.  D.  Thomason,  San  Dimas;  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Fitger,  Beverly  Hills;  E.  P. 
Stone,  Pomona ;  0.  0.  Marshburn,  Whit- 
tier  ;  J.  E.  Van  Wig,  Puente ;  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Rounsavelle,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Janie  Abbott,  Compton ;  Mrs.  Laura  Me- 
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Candless,  Montebello;  Dr.  S.  J.  Walker, 
Mill  School,  Whittier ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Unit  will  be 
held  March  31,  at  which  time  further 
study  will  be  made  of  legislative  mat- 
ters. ' 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS 

Payment  of  Obligations  of  School 
Districts  from  Income  of 
Subsequent  Fiscal  Year 

Where  the  governing  board  of  a 
school  district  contracts  obligations 
during  a  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
funds  provided  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  excess  amounts  of  such  obligations 
cannot  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
the  district  for  a  subsequent  fiscal  year 
under  section  18  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Constitution  except  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  district  voting  at  an  election  held 
for  that  purpose.  (A.  G.  0.  NS  1289,  De- 
cember 2,  1938.) 


Classification  of  Administrative  Officer 
of  School  District  as  Permanent 
Employee. 

School  Code  section  5.502,  as  amended 
in  1935,  is  not  retroactive  in  effect,  and 
an  administrative  officer  of  a  school  dis- 
trict who  has  served  as  such  for  ten  years 
and  who  has  performed  no  teaching  serv- 
ices during  that  time  will  not  become  a 
permanent  employee  of  the  district  un- 
der School  Code  section  5.500  unless  he 
is  reemployed  for  the  school  year  1939- 
1940,  either  as  teacher  or  as  an  adminis- 
trative officer  (citing  A.  G.  O.  No. 
NS506).  (A.  B.  0.  NS1482,  February 
28,  1939.) 

Duty  to  Provide  for  Education  of 
Children. 

Where  a  contractor  contracting  with 
the  United  States  Government  to  per- 
form certain  services  agrees  with  the 
United  States  Government  to  make  "all 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  proper 
state  and  county  authorities  for  school 
facilities  and  instruction,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  twelfth  grade,  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  contractor's  employees  living 
in  his  construction  camp  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  construction  camp,  and  for 


the  families  of  government  employees," 
such  agreement  does  not  relieve  a  school 
district  in  which  the  children  concerned 
live  of  its  obligation  imposed  by  School 
Code  sections  1.130  and  following  to 
provide  school  facilities  for  the  children 
of  the  district,  and  the  school  district 
probably  has  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  contractor  for  any  alleged  breach 
of  the  agreement  quoted,  although  it  may 
be  held  that  the  children  or  their  parents 
would  be  third  party  beneficiaries  under 
the  agreement  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  an  action  against  the  contrac- 
tor. (A.  G.  0.  NS1447,  February  17, 
1939.) 

Power  of  School  District  to  Purchase 
Insurance  for  Privately  Owned  Auto- 
mobile. 

The  governing  board  of  a  school  dis- 
trict has  no  authority  to  pay  premiums 
on  policies  of  insurance  on  the  private 
automobile  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  such  district  covering  fire, 
theft,  collision,  property  damage  and  lia- 
bility, except  such  insurance  as  covers 
the  risks  for  which  the  district  itself  may 
be  liable.  (A.  G.  0.  NS1451,  February 
14,  1939.) 


SUPERIOR  School  Bus  Bodies 

(As  Displayed  at  C.  S.  T.  A.  Convention  in  Los  Angeles) 


The  Pioneer  Model  ALL-STEEL  Safety 

School  Bus  illustrated  is  made  in  7  lengths 

and  2  widths.    Metropolitan  and  Transit 

Types  Also  Available. 


FROM  HOME   TO  SCHOOL   ....   FROM  SCHOOL   TO   HOME   ....   THE   SUPERIOR 
WAY  IS  THE  SAFEST  WAY  ....  THE   ALL  -  STEEL   WAY 

The  folks  at  home  need  not  worry  about  the  hazards  of  the  highways  when  their  children  are  being  transported  to  and  from 
school,  because  just  as  modern  school  buildings  protect  the  health  of  children  while  they  are  in  school,  so  do  Superior  ALL-STEEL 
Safety  School  Bus  Bodies  safeguard  their  precious  lives  and  health  while  they  are  being  transported  to  and  from  school. 

School  board  trustees,  teachers,  parents  and  drivers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  endorse  and  put  their  faith  in  Superior  ALL- 
STEEL  Safety  School  Bus  Bodies. 

Superior  pioneered  every  important  feature  in  the  SAFE,  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE  transportation  of  school  children 
....   and  then  added  FINE  APPEARANCE  and  rock  bottom  ECONOMY  in  first  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 
REMEMBER  ....  when  you  "go  SUPERIOR"  your  children  go  in  SAFETY. 
SUPERIOR  ALL-STEEL  SAFETY  SCHOOL  BUS  BODIES  DISTRIBUTED  BY 


LOS  ANGELES 


LANGLOIS   BROS. 

STATE  DISTRIBUTORS 


P.  &  C.  BLDG.,  NEWMAN 
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Book  Reviews 

From  The  Macmillan  Company 

Latin  America,  by  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
Price,  $3.75.  As  a  reference  book  this 
1939  review  of  the  twenty  republics  to 
the  south  of  us  is  invaluable  to  all  school 
libraries.  Schools  are  conscious  of  the 
duty  laid  upon  them  to  strengthen  our 
ties  with  the  nations  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere. From  elementary  school  up 
through  the  grades  this  new  book  will 
serve  admirably  as  a  background  for  the 
teacher,  and  in  more  advanced  classed  as 
a  reference  for  students.  It  covers  the 
period  of  discovery,  conquest,  aud  ex- 
ploration, the  emergence  of  separate 
colonial  states,  the  wars  of  independence, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  result- 
ing republics.  Maps  and  bibliographies 
admirably  implement  the  book.  The  vast 
body  of  material  is  so  organized  that  it 
is  readable  and  achieves  a  coherent  pic- 
ture for  the  general  reader  who  does  not 
specialize  in  history.  The  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Latin  America 
are  presented  clearly,  but  are  not  over- 
loaded with  detail  that  might  tend  to 
confuse  the  total  picture.  The  story  of 
the  southern  nations  is  brought  down  to 
1938  but  does  not  include  the  Lima  Con- 
ference. 

From  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
Research  Applied  to  Business  Educa- 
tion, by  Benjamin  R.  Haynes  and  Clyde 
W.  Humphrey.  Price,  $2.00.  Research 
contributes  to  growth;  and  research  has 
done  its  share  to  make  business  educa- 
tion grow.  Twenty  years  ago,  very  few 
colleges  and  universities  offered  training 
for  teachers  of  business  subjects;  today 
more  than  150  institutions  all  over  the 
United  States  offering  such  training  and 
scientific  research  has  played  a  big  part 
in  bringing  this  about.  This  book  re- 
views the  whole  problem  of  research  and 
gives  many  practical  suggestions  for 
prospective  researchers.  It  is  intended 
for  use  not  only  in  graduate  depart- 
ments of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
where  theses  are  required,  or  where  sem- 
inars are  held,  but  also  as  a  handbook 
for  any  business  teacher  who  wishes  to 
study  his  professional  problems  objec- 
tively. The  nine  chapters  of  the  book  in- 
clude discussions  of  such  topics  as  basic 
principles  of  research,  methods  of  re- 
search applicable  to  business  education, 
elementary  statistical  techniques,  col- 
lection and  classification  of  data,  ab- 
stracts of  selected  studies  in  business 
education,  and  others. 


From  the  San  Francisco  Schools 

San  Francisco  schools  have  prepared 
a  booklet  called  San  Francisco  Invites 
Tour  Children.  The  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  San  Francisco  children  at  work 
and  at  play  might  well  be  an  irresistible 
invitation  to  parents  who  would  be  con- 
sidering a  residence  in  the  Bay  metrop- 
olis. This  booklet  is  being  distributed  at 
the  Exposition  exhibit  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco schools. 


The  child  pictured  above  is  getting  firsthand 

experience   while   studying   a   beehive   which 

is  resting  on  his  classroom  window  sill,  in  a 

San  Francisco  elementary   school. 


From  the  Robert  M.  McBride  Company 
A  Trip  to  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
sition  with  Bobby  and  Betty,  by  Jo- 
seph Henry  Jackson.  Price,  $2.00.  Out 
of  the  staggering  immensity  of  the  Gol- 
den Gate  International  Exposition  Mr. 
Jackson  has  set  out  in  a  few  pages  a 
description  of  the  most  important  ex- 
hibits. The  book  is  intended  for  children 
but  like  most  really  good  writing  for 
children  the  very  effort  to  simplify  with- 
out distorting  produces  a  result  as  valu- 
able for  adults  as  for  young  readers. 

This  is  first  of  all  a  beautiful  book. 
The  large  photographic  illustrations  are 
among  the  finest  reproductions  of  Treas- 
ure Island  beauty  we  have  seen.  The 
story  achieves  naturalness  and  interest 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the 
guidebook  catalog  of  sights.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  after-dark  loveliness  is  almost 
adequate  to  the  unbelievable  magic  of 
the  reality.  It  is  a  splendid  book  to  read 
in  preparation  for  one's  visit  to  Treas- 
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ure  Island.  It  is  a  useful  guide  while  you 
are  there,  and  it  is  the  perfect  souvenir 
to  recall  in  later  days  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  the  Fair. 

From  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company 

Dances  of  Our  Pioneers,  by  Grace  L. 
Ryan.  Price,  $2.00.  Descriptions  :of  .the 
old  time  dances,  together  with-  the 
"calls"  and  music.  Popular  reels,  jigs, 
hornpipes,  quadrilles,  polkas,  galops,  and 
sehottisches  are  all  included.  Clever  line 
drawings  by  Brooks  Emerson  not  only 
illustrate  techniques  and  steps  but  catch 
the  spirit  and  rhythm  of  the  various 
dances. 

From  Ginn  and  Company 

English  Expression  and  The  English 
Workshop,  Books  One  and  Two  of  Daily 
Life  English,  Senior  Series,  by  Johnson- 
McGregor-Lyman.  Price,  each,  $1.32. 
The  remarkable  photographs  alone  tell 
the  story  of  these  books.  Situations  are 
truly  expressive  of  the  student's  inter- 
ests, his  hobbies,  sports,  reading,  and 
social  life.  The  hundreds  of  activities 
supplied  tie  English  study  to  the  stu- 
dent's in-school  and  out-of -school  inter- 
ests. The  books  provide  steady  growth 
through  increased  insight  and  skill  in 
using  English.  Emphasis  is  placed  both 
upon  the  language  skills  involved  in  cor- 
rect and  effective  expression  and  upon 
the  proper  selection  and  use  of  relevant 
ideas. 

From  Little,  Brown  and  Company 

Our  Life  Today,  An  Introduction  to 
Current  Problems,  by  Francis  L.  Bacon 
and  Edward  A.  Krug.  Price,  $1.76.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  the  stu- 
dent to  understand  affairs  of  the  modern 
world  as  they  appear  in  newspapers, 
radio  broadcasts,  movie  houses,  and  con- 
versation. Problems  presented  are  those 
which  might  come  under  the  blanket 
name  of  "civics"  and  relate  to  the  way 
people  live  and  play  and  work  together, 
particularly  in  respect  to  individual  and 
group  responsibility.  Contents  range 
from  Our  Life  in  the  School,  In  the 
Home,  In  the  "Work  of  the  World,  In 
the  Local  Community,  In  State  and  Na- 
tion, In  Economic  Society,  to  Our  Life 
in  a  Society  of  Nations. 

From  Silver  Burdett  Company 

Exploring  the  World  of  Science,  by 
Lake,  Harley  and  Welton.  A  new  edi- 
tion. Price,  $1.80.  This  edition  has  been 
revised  to  bring  to  high  school  students 
new  material  and  illustrations  about  re- 
cent scientific  discoveries. 
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Two  Primary  Books  of  Real  Life 
Content  for  Supplementary  Reading 


AND  A  DUCK 

WADDLES  TOO 

By  WILLIAM  MAURICE  CULP 

Illustrated  by 
EULALIE  BANKS  WILSON 

Price,  $.76  For  Grades  2  and  3 

Peter  the  Duck  is  a  bird  of  rare  charac- 
teristics, and  his  owner,  Bobby  Blue,  is  a 
boy  of  imagination.  The  experiences  they 
share  make  a  story  of  unusual  interest.  The 
freshness  of  line  in  Eulalie  Banks  Wilson's 
drawings  does  full  justice  to  the  animated 
character  of  Peter  the  Duck. 


JEREMIAH  THE  CAT 

A  New  Edition 
By  WILLIAM  MAURICE  CULP 

Illustrated  by 
EULALIE  BANKS  WILSON 

Price,  $.76  For  Grades  I  and  2 

The  story  of  a  beautiful  blue  Persian  cat 
and  his  adventures  with  his  master,  Bobby 
Jack.  Everyday  incidents  such  as  any  boy 
might  experience  with  his  pet  form  the 
story,  and  the  color  illustrations  have  the 
same  natural  simplicity  that  makes  the 
story  so  appealing. 
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Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company 

609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco       ....       California 


California    Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair  teacher   retirement  system. 

3.  The  highest   minimum  salary   law   ever   pro- 
vided by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts   for   teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  Junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times  a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which  comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  fhe 
California  school  code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger  public  education   in  California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  program. 
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JOHN  F.  BRADY 

Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 

San  Francisco 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  summer  of  1939  will  go  down  in 
the  record  as  being  one  of  manifold  hap- 
penings upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fact 
that  the  Golden  Gate  International  Ex- 
position was  held  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  Treasure  Island  must  be  heralded  as 
the  reason  for  the  greatest  trek  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Pacific  Coast  since  the  State 
entered  the  Union.  By  train,  bus,  auto- 
mobile, and  airplane  tens  of  thousands 
of  visitors  came  until  they  were  num- 
bered in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions.  They  made  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  a  success  after 
a  slow  start. 

If  travel  broadens  an  individual  then 
there  are  almost  countless  individuals, 
who,  this  fall,  will  consider  that  they  have 
gained  better  understanding  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  United  States  and  its  multi- 
tudinous problems  made  by  the  different 
environments  in  three  thousand  miles  of 
continent.  "See  America  First"  has  been 
a  slogan  for  many  years,  but  in  1939 
many  people  put  that  advice  into  effect. 

One  noticeable  thing  about  the  visitors 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  that  they  did 
not  come  to  see  just  one  city,  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  to  tour  the  West  from  Van- 
couver to  San  Diego  and  on  the  way 
hither  and  back  to  visit  the  great  na- 
tional parks  of  the  country.  You  saw 
their  out-of-state  licenses  upon  Grant 
Avenue  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco. 
You  saw  them  in  countless  droves  cross- 
ing the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  the  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  You 
found  them  lined  up  at  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Fiesta.  Hollywood  was  a  Mecca  that 


drew  practically  every  visitor  to  Los  An- 
geles. Down  the  Coast  Highway  to  San 
Diego,  through  Laguna  Beach  and  La 
Jolla,  they  thronged. 

Del  Mar  and  Bing  Crosby's  Horse 
Merry-go-round,  where  horse  racing  vies 
with  the  running  of  the  ocean  waves, 
intrigued  many.  The  Hollywood  Bowl 
and  music  under  the  stars,  the  Pil- 
grimage Play,  Yosemite,  The  Mission 
Inn,  The  Big  Trees,  the  400  miles  of 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys, 
the  miles  of  vineyards  around  Fresno, 
the  orange  groves  of  Southern  California, 
Marvelous  Marin,  ocean  fishing,  cold  air 
and  hot  sunshine,  San  Francisco's  seven 
times  seven  steep  hills,  cable  cars,  fog, 
were  just  a  portion  of  recollection  of  a 
summer  of  western  travel. 

One  of  the  immediate  outcomes  of  this 
past  summer's  trek  of  people  to  the 
west  coast  was  the  great  increase  of 
attendance  at  the  various  state  univer- 
sities and  teachers'  colleges.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Universities 
of  California,  Stanford,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  While  the 
attendance  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley  was  expected  to  be 
greatly  increased  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi- 
tion, it  was  not  expected  that  the  atten- 
dance at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  or  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  would  he  greatly  affected 
But  they  were.  Los  Angeles  with  the 
glamor  of  its  motion  picture  industry  is 
a  lure  to  many.  Moreover  there  are  com- 
paratively few  visitors  west  who  have  not 


SO relatives   or    I  riends    living    in    the 

Los  Angeles  area.  The  California  State 
Teacher  Colleges  of  San  Jose,  Areata. 
San  Diego.  Chico,  Fresno,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco were  very  well  pleased  with  the 
play  they  received.  The  Miss  Caroline 
Swope  School,  at  both  its  Long  Beach 
and  Santa  Cruz  sessions,  enjoyed  a  great 
attendance  due  to  nation-wide  recogni- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  work  given 
at  this  school. 

One  surmises  that  if  any  educator  in 
the  United  States  drove  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  summer  and  survived  the 
angled  streets  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
massed  boulevards  of  Los  Angeles  he 
returned  home  to  quiet  Chicago,  or  light- 
controlled  New  York  with  a  feeling  that 
the  biggest  problem  of  the  educator  is 
to  instill  some  regard  for  life,  limb,  and 
liberty  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  under 
his  control.  The  traffic  problem  through- 
out the  United  States  is  out-of-bounds. 
A  perusal  of  any  daily  newspaper  will 
give  the  details.  Safety  education,  if 
anything,  must  be  made  to  stick.  Our 
children  are  being  well  trained  in  idea- 
of  safety  practice.  What  is  needed  is 
that  these  ideas  should  carry  over  into 
adult  life  and  that  some  of  the  same 
principles  should  get  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  our  millions  of  drivers.  Adult  educa- 
tion has  a  part  to  play  iu  safety  educa- 
tion. 

1       i       i 

The  Los  Angeles  County  School  De- 
partment has  been  recognized  for  years 
throughout  the  United  States  along  with 
that  of  the  Baltimore  County  School 
Department  as  having  contributed  much 
to  forward  progressive  course  of  study 
work.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Department  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  system  years  ago  under  the  then 
Superintendent  II.  S.  Upjohn,  and  dur- 
ing these  later  years  under  Superin- 
tendent A.  R.  Clifton,  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Curriculum  has  been 
Mrs.  Lorraine  M.  Sherer.  Mrs.  Sherer 
has  guided  the  formation  of  various 
courses  of  study.  These  courses  have  in- 
cluded three  publications:  Primary  Edu 
cation,  grades  1.  2,  3;  Intermediate 
Education,  grades  1.  5,  6;  and  Upper 
Grade  Education,  grades  7.  8  These 
courses  of  study  were  the  result  of  co- 
operative effort  of  teacher  committees 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County  with 
.Mrs.  Sherer  as  the  guiding  genius  and 
the  organizer  of  the  books  in  their  final 
form.  The  Los  Angeles  plan  in  the  past 
has  been  to  consider  the  course  of  study 
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a  continuous  process.  The  original  plan 
called  for  a  primary  course  of  study  the 
first  year,  followed  by  an  intermediate 
course  the  second  year,  and  an  upper 
grade  course  the  third  year,  while  in  the 
fourth  year  a  new  start  was  to  be  made 
with  a  rewriting  of  the  first  primary 
course.  This  idea  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
regarded. One  of  the  great  objections 
found  with  course  of  study  work  is  that 
in  the  past  there  has  not  been  time  for  a 
course  of  study  to  be  put  into  operation 
before  its  revision  is  considered.  In  other 
words  courses  of  study  have  been  just 
work  for  course  of  study  departments. 

In  her  new  plan  Mrs.  Sherer  has  just 
completed  the  editing  and  seen  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  Primary  Education 
Course  of  Study  for  the  Los  Angeles 
county  school  system.  This  new  primary 
course  of  study  concerns  itself  with 
grades  one  and  two.  And  what  is  more 
to  the  point  it  is  a  statement  of  princi- 
ples of  primary  education  that  are 
planned  as  basic  procedures  for  the  next 
ten  years.  This  basic  first  book  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  additional  pamphlets 
as  needed  from  time  to  time.  This  new 
Los  Angeles  County  Primary  Education 
Course  of  Study  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work  both  in  printing  and  statement  of 
principles.  Its  photographic  illustrations 
of  children  busy  in  their  various  activi- 
ties add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
publication. 

One  of  the  outstanding  promotions  in 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools  this  sum- 
mer was  made  when  Superintendent  Ar- 
thur Clifton  of  the  County  School  De- 
partment appointed  R.  Bruce  Walter, 
former  district  superintendent  of  the 
San  Gabriel  schools,  to  the  position  of 
assistant  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Mr.  Walter  has  for  the  past  dec- 
ade carried  on  a  fine  educational  pro- 
gram at  San  Gabriel.  Rolland  H.  Upjohn, 
superintendent  of  the  Buena  Park 
schools,  succeeds  Mr.  Walter  to  the  San 
Gabriel  superintendency. 

i       i       i 

This  has  been  rightly  called  a  scien- 
tific age,  yet  the  mass  of  humanity  still 
go  at  their  problems  unscientifically. 
This  is  a  definite  problem  of  educators, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  most  of  them 
attempt  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  approach  to  a  problem  to  their 
pupils.  One  of  the  best  attacks  on  this 
problem  of  the  scientific  approach  was 
published  during  1938  by  Ginn  and 
Company.  It  was  Explorations  in  Bio- 
logical  Science  by  James  C.  Adell,  Chief, 


Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools;  Orra  Olive  Dun- 
ham, Biology  Department,  Collinwood 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and 
Louis  E.  Welton,  formerly  head  of  the 
Science  Department,  assistant  princi- 
pal, John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  authors  spent  some  eleven  years 
in  experimentation  trying  to  evaluate 
devices  and  procedures  that  could  be 
made  to  function  with  the  tenth  year 
high  school  student.  Their  approach  was 
through  interest  and  learning  by  doing. 
Their  direct  attack  was  through  explora- 
tory devices  in  units  of  work  divided  into 
problems.  The  thirteen  units  in  them- 
selves involve  the  basic  problems  of  biol- 
ogy. Explorations  in  Biological  Science 
is  a  guide  to  the  study  of  biological  fact. 
Each  unit  is  organized  along  a  set  plan : 
first  comes  a  statement  of  general  fact 
covering  the  unit;  then  follows  a  gist  of 
the  first  statement ;  after  this  correct  pro- 
nunciations of  words  to  be  used  in  the 
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unit  are  given.  Each  problem  is  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  a  definite  fact. 
The  workbook  is  so  organized  that  space 
is  given  for  the  pupil  to  write  down  cor- 
rect answers  to  questions  in  class  time. 
At  the  end  of  each  unit  is  a  large  list  of 
references  for  further  reading  and  inves- 
tigations, followed  by  a  set  of  further 
questions  and  problems. 

Mr.  Adell  and  his  colleagues  have  set 
up  a  different  procedure  from  that  fol- 
lowed in  most  biological  texts.  In  most 
biological  texts  reading  comes  first,  then 
laboratory  practice  follows.  In  Explora- 
tions in  Biological  Science  the  problems 
come  first  then  the  student  searches  for 
further  information  from  laboratory  ex- 
aminations and  from  books  and  tracts. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
scientific  approach  will  cause  the  indi- 
vidual to  think  better.  They  lay  before 
the  pupil  four  basic  principles  of  the 
scientist:  (1)  A  scientist  always  tries  to 
be  accurate;  (2)  A  scientist  always  tries 
to  seek  the  truth;  (3)  A  scientist  always 


tries  to  be  open-minded;  (4)  A  scientist 
realizes  that  things  do  not  happen  with- 
out causes.  They  also  emphasize  good 
habits  of  study.  Their  first  slogan  is  do 
it  now  and  their  second  is  concentrate. 
In  concentration  they  advise  putting  out 
of  the  mind  everything  but  the  work  in 
hand.  They  enumerate  some  specific 
points  for  the  judging  of  efficiency  of 
the  study  period  such  as:  Do  you  have 
a  definite  time  for  study?  When  the 
time  for-  study  arrives,  do  you  begin 
work  at  once?  Do  you  have  a  definite 
place  for  study?  Do  you  study  alone? 
Is  your  study  room  free  from  distract- 
ing noises  (radio,  voices  of  members  of 
the  family  or  friends,  and  the  like)  ? 
Do  you  study  in  a  room  with  sufficient 
fresh  air,  good  light,  and  a  comfortable 
temperature?  Do  you  keep  your  body  fit 
for  study  (plenty  of  sleep,  exercise,  and 
freedom  from  bodily  ills)  ?  Do  you  wear 
comfortable  clothing  for  study?  Do  you 
suppress  the  desire  to  do  something  else  ? 
Do  you  suppress  thoughts  of  friends, 
parties,  etc.  ?  Do  you  study  just  one  sub- 
ject at  a  time  and  keep  other  books  out 
of  sight  ?  Do  you  have  your  tools  (refer- 
ence books,  paper,  pencils,  and  the  like) 
ready  at  your  study  time?  Do  you  have 
a  plan  for  attacking  your  lessons?  Do 
you  write  down  the  main  ideas?  Do  you 
fix  the  main  ideas  in  your  memory  by 
recalling  them?  Do  you  concentrate  on 
the  work  in  hand?  Reward  of  efficient 
study  is  more  time.  A  Teachers'  Work- 
book and  sets  of  tests  accompany  Explor- 
ations in  Biological  Science. 
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Trustees  and  The  School  Program 

Realizing  the  importance  to  our  schools  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
California  School  Trustees  Association,  we  are  devoting  this  issue  of  THE 
WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  to  special  recognition  of  the  part  that 
trustees  play  in  the  set-up  of  our  schools.  Besides  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Association  we  have  the  privilege  of  publishing  papers  from  three  school 
superintendents  defining  different  aspects  of  their  work  as  it  relates  to  school 

trustees. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  INFORMED 
SCHOOL  TRUSTEE 

By  Vierling  Kersey 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Los  Angeles 

The  school  trustee  is  a  well-informed 
and  public-spirited  individual  with  a 
social-civic  consciousness  above  the  aver- 
age, since  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
such  is  the  case  before  he  is  willing  to 
accept  trustee  membership.  The  pres- 
sures of  contemporary  life,  the  time- 
consuming  responsibilities  of  business 
and  industry  make  public  service  diffi- 
cult, so  that  citizens  who  decide  to  con- 
tribute to  community  welfare  through 
membership  on  boards  of  trustees  must 
be  better  informed  and  more  generous 
than  their  fellow  citizens.  Interest  in  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the  community  is  preceded  by  consider- 
able understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  security 
and  preservation  of  American  democracy 
rest  upon  this  interest  of  our  citizens. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  several  thou- 
sands of  public-spirited  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  of  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  assist  toward  the  achievement 
of  this  end  is  to  a  great  extent  a  demon- 
stration of  the  well-informed  status  of 
the  school  trustee. 

It  is  the  universal  belief  of  Americans 
that  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  edu- 
cational program  is  essential  in  a  democ- 
racy such  as  ours.  From  this  simple  yet 
widespread  concept  has  developed  the 
modern  complex  program  of  education. 
Yet  with  all  its  complexity  the  objectives 
of  our  schools  today  are  fairly  simple. 
To  be  familiar  with  them  is  to  be  well 
informed.  We  have  agreed  upon  some  of 
these  fundamental  objectives  in  Los  An- 
geles. They  are  set  forth  here  for  your 
consideration : 

a.  "Our  schools  have  as  a  primary 
obligation  the  preservation  and 
betterment  of  our  American 
democracy. 

b.  "Our  schools  have  as  a  further 
obligation  the  aiding  of  each  in- 
dividual pupil  to  attain  the  full- 


est educational  growth  consistent 
with  his  needs,  abilities,  and  in- 
terests. 

c.  "The  learning  program  to  meet 
these  obligations  must  be  planned 
in  a  democratic  way,  giving  due 
regard  both  to  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety and  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

d.  "As  educators  we  must  con- 
stantly evaluate  our  achievements 
in  terms  of  the  resulting  change 
and  growth  in  individuals  and  in 
society. 

e.  "Our  educational  program  can- 
not remain  static.  It  must  con- 
stantly adjust  itself  to  changing 
conditions  and  must  at  the  same 
time  share  in  the  continuous  im- 
provement of  our  American 
democracy. ' ' 

Our  forefathers  found  certain  funda- 
mentals to  be  essential  to  the  school  pro- 
gram of  a  century  ago.  In  those  days 
various  skills  were  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  the  simple  business  nego- 
tiations of  the  frontier.  The  complex  so- 
cial, economic,  industrial  world  today 
demands  the  addition  of  other  educa- 
tional objectives  which  are  more  funda- 
mental to  these  times  than  the  simple 
offerings  of  the  last  century.  Now  com- 
plex social  relationships  encourage  gov- 
ernment by  group  interests  while  com- 
plex corporate  and  economic  organization 
minimizes  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual. These  phenomena  all  have  important 
implications  for  the  educational  program. 
The  gigantic  task  placed  upon  the  schools 
of  today  can  and  must  be  facilitated  by 
the  well-informed  school  trustee.  The 
situation  demands  an  appreciation  of  so- 
cial problems,  a  knowledge  of  social 
change,  an  understanding  of  labor-em- 
ployer relationships,  and  an  appreciation 
of  leisure  time  and  recreational  needs  if 
the  trustee  or  school  board  member  is  to 
be  well  informed.  If  he  is  well  informed, 
the  task  of  interpretation  to  the  commun- 
ity and  the  job  of  administering  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  community  will 
be  greatly  facilitated. 

Current  education  is  a  huge  business 
enterprise   involving   over  two  hundred 


and  seventy  thousand  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  United 
States  For  example,  the  daily  expendi- 
ture in  New  York  State  alone  is  more 
than  $1,700,000  a  day.  Fortunately,  Cali- 
fornia has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  planning  of  expenditures  for  the  edu- 
cational program  of  this  State.  A  uni- 
form accounting  system  has  made  pos- 
sible a  comparison  of  school  costs  and 
school  activities  throughout  the  State. 
The  well-informed  board  member  will  be 
familiar  with  the  accounting  system  fol- 
lowed because  thereby  he  can  more  rap- 
idly become  familiar  with  the  best  edu- 
cational practices  and  policies.  Further- 
more, if  the  school  trustee  is  well  in- 
formed, school  housing  and  the  building 
program,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
district  valuation  through  a  reasonable 
insurance  program  will  not  provide 
sources  of  difficulty.  Other  problems  such 
as  the  transportation  of  pupils,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  transportation  is 
justifiable,  can  be  solved  much  more 
easily  if  the  school  trustee  has  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  essential  factors  involved. 
Thus,  if  the  school  board  is  composed  of 
representative,  well-informed  individuals 
coming  from  various  walks  of  life,  each 
can  contribute  to  the  informational  back- 
ground essential  to  an  understanding  of 
these  complex  business  problems. 

In  summary,  then,  the  well-informed 
school  board  member  is  fundamentally 
sympathetic  toward  the  public  school 
system  as  a  primary  obligation  of  the 
community  toward  the  preservation  and 
betterment  of  American  democracy.  The 
well-informed  school  trustee  keeps  before 
him  the  individual  child  and,  in  shaping 
the  school  policies,  he  attempts  to  make 
possible  the  fullest  educational  growth 
of  this  individual  child  consistent  with 
his  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  The 
well-informed  school  trustee  co-operates 
by  formulating  policies  through  which 
the  educational  program  can  be  planned 
in  a  democratic  way  through  the  consid- 
eration of  individual  and  social  needs. 
With  the  help  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  he  employs,  he  will  constantly 
attempt  to  evaluate  achievements  in 
terms  of  resulting  change  and  growth  in 
individuals  and  in  society.  The  well- 
informed  trustee  thereby  will  generously 
contribute  toward  the  maintenance  and 
modification  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  community  and  toward  the  con- 
tinuous improvement  of  American 
democracy. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  TRUS- 
TEES ASSOCIATION 

By  F.  T.  McGinnis 

Past  President,  California  School 

Trustees  Association 

Although  the  California  School  Trus- 
tees Association  has  been  in  existence 
hut  a  brief  eight  years,  any  history  that 
may  be  written  must  delve  much  further 
into  the  past  than  September,  1931,  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  its  inception 
and  growth. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
school  trustees  realized  the  need  for  or- 
ganization. Several  groups,  more  or  less 
closely  knit,  were  formed  in  various 
counties,  or  in  small,  contiguous  areas, 
I'or  the  purpose  of  discussing,  and  acting 
jointly  upon,  educational  problems 
which  were  common  to  all  of  them. 

Tulare,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Yolo,  and 
Alameda  were  some  of  the  pioneers  iu 
this  movement,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
Some  existed  for  a  brief  time  only.  Some 
underwent  frequent  disintegration  and 
revival;  but  the  idea  of  an  organization 
For  the  interchange  of  views  and  the 
hetterment  of  school  administration  by 
trustees  persisted. 

Finally,  in  1929,  counties  as  widely 
separated  as  Kern  and  Alameda  were  in- 
cluded with  those  which  met  in  Oakland 
and  formed  an  association.  This  was  the 
step  which  prompted  Warren  Stockton 
of  Oildale  to  write  to  many  trustees  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  county  groups. 
Interested  trustees  were  asked  to  meet  in 
Sacramento  on  Labor  Day,  1931,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  state  association. 

Only  a  handful  appeared,  but  they 
represented  almost  a  dozen  counties. 
Warren  Stockton  was  chosen  as  president 
and  .Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter  of  Bakers- 
field  became  its  secretary,  a  position 
which  she  still  fills.  For  two  years,  the 
officers  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
I  ell in>;'  trustees  throughout  the  state  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  association. 
They  were  asked,  and  aided,  in  the  for- 
mation of  county  groups.  A  sound  pro- 
u'imiii.  relating  to  school  trustee  prob- 
lems only,  was  developed.  The  organiza- 
tion grew,  slowly  but  steadily. 

Under  the  leadership  of  F.  T.  McGin- 
nis of  Crows  Landing  the  association 
sought  to  win  the  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  school  affairs;  to  present  a 
legislative  program;  to  bring  about  a 
closer      relationship      between      county 


groups  and  the  state  body.  For  the  first 
lime  a  definite  legislative  program  was 
developed,  and  active  representation  was 
maintained  in  Sacramento  during  part 
of  the  legislative  sessions. 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  was  the 
third  president  to  direct  the  organiza- 
tion. With  Mrs.  Porter  and  the  executive 
hoard,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  many 
county  groups,  while  carrying  on  the 
work  begun  in  earlier  years. 

(J.  L.  Aynes worth,  present  leader,  not 
only  continued  these  efforts,  but  assisted 
in  writing  a  code  of  ethics  for  trustees  to 
follow,  a  code  that  has  been  hailed  as  a 
brilliant  exposition  of  the  duties  of  gov- 
erning boards.  Today,  as  the  result  of 
his  efforts,  the  California  School  Trustees 
Association  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive state  associations  in  the  United 
States,  with  members  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  state,  and  many  county 
units.  It  is  influential  in  directing  edu- 
cational policies;  it  has  admittedly  im- 
proved trustee  administration;  and  it 
has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every 
one  who  desires  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  free  education. 

The  association  concerns  itself  only 
with  matters  directly  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation. It  never  endorses  any  candidate. 
To  those  two  sound  policies  may  be 
attributed  its  prestige  today  and  its 
bright  prospects  for  the  future. 


THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

By  J.  R.  Overturp 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Palo  Alto 

Trustees  will  be  interested  in  this 
presentation  of  the  changing  relations 
of  books  to  the  school  program.  The 
day  of  one  textbook  in  each  subject, 
furnished  by  the  state,  is  far  in  the 
past.  Yet  some  question  may  still  lin- 
ger of  the  need  within  the  school  of 
reading  materials  as  varied  and  en- 
riched as  can  possibly  be  provided. 
This  paper  will  give  trustees  a  picture 
of  book  needs  that  may  well  result  in  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  book 
budgets. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school 
library  is,  of  course,  to  provide  in  an 
organized  and  systematic  manner  certain 
present-day  necessities  of  the  classroom. 
Less  formal  procedures,  in  which  indi- 
vidual differences  are  more  fully  recog- 
nized and  pupil  activity  is  given  free- 
dom, have  more  and  more  replaced  the 
use  of  the  single  textbook,  the  recitation, 
and  other  traditional  devices  of  educa- 
tion. These  changes  have  required  more 
and  better  books,  books  adapted  to  wide 
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variations  in  individual  ability,  interest, 
and  need,  books  readily  accessible  when 
wanted.  But  the  school  library  is  poten- 
tially much  more  than  an  efficient  means 
of  collecting,  organizing,  caring  for,  and 
distributing  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  supplementary  reading  materials  re- 
quired by  the  newer  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  conception  of  education  as  a  proc- 
ess not  limited  to  school  days  but  con- 
tinuing throughout  life  naturally  em- 
phasizes the  teaching  of  problem-solving 
methods  and  techniques.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  problems  of  all  kinds  and 
of  all  degrees  of  importance  will  contin- 
ually face  both  child  and  adult,  and  that 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  he 
be  trained  to  solve  these  problems  effec- 
tively. In  the  solution  of  many  of  them, 
the  library  will  be  almost  indispensable. 
The  ability  to  use  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  the  school  can  teach,  and 
the  habit  of  using  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  habits  pupils  can  form.  This 
ability  will  be  gained,  and  this  habit  es- 
tablished in  no  small  measure,  if  pupils 
learn  to  use  the  school  library  in  the 
solution  of  their  school  problems.  The 
school  library  occupies  the  same  place  in 
the  life  of  the  school  as  the  public  library 
or  the  various  special  libraries  occupy  in 
the  life  of  the  grown-up  world.  If  pupils 
learn  to  use  it  effectively,  they  will  be 
able  to  use  the  public  library  in  the  same 
way,  and,  later,  such  special  libraries  as 
their  needs  may  dictate. 

If  we  are  to  teach  pupils  to  use  library 
resources  effectively  and  habitually,  a 
well-organized  library  program  is  called 
for,  beginning  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Children  must  be  brought  regularly  and 
frequently  to  the  library  environment ; 
their  experiences  there  must  be  directed 
and  guided ;  they  must  be  allowed  free- 
dom to  discover  for  themselves  the  joys 
of  reading  and  the  unlimited  treasures 
to  be  found  in  books,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  must  be  given  planned  instruc- 
tion in  library  methods  and  techniques, 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  select  and 
use  books  with  the  same  facility  and 
discrimination  with  which  a  well-trained 
workman  selects  and  uses  his  tools.  Ar- 
rangements cannot  be  haphazard ;  if  the 
library  program  is  to  succeed,  definite 
scheduling  and  a  well-qualified  library 
teacher  must  be  provided  for.  Ably  or- 
ganized and  administered,  the  library 
program  will  establish  a  love  of  books 
and  a  library  habit  which  will  carry  over 
into  adult  years.    «. 


An  environment  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional possibilities  in  other  respects  is 
offered  also  by  the  school  library,  an  en- 
vironment ideally  suited  to  socializing' 
experiences  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  broad  purposes  of  present-day 
education.  The  group  activities  which 
may  be  carried  on  there  through  the 
library  program  provide  abundant  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  socially 
desirable  attitudes  and  habits  of  cour- 
tesy, co-operation,  and  independence. 

The  school  library :  storeroom  or  pro- 
gram ?  This  is  a  question  which  may  be 
raised  in  many  schools.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  the  school  which  lacks  a 
library,  or  the  school  which,  having  one, 
fails  to  organize  a  program  to  bring  pu- 
pils regularly  and  frequently  to  the 
library  environment  for  directed  activity 
in  discovering  and  using  its  resources,  is 
neglecting  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  at  our  disposal  for  training  youth. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

By  Charles  L.  Geer 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Coalinga 

The  superintendent  and  the  board  of 
education  are  partners  in  a  grand  cause: 
They  should  pull  together  since  the  su- 
perintendent, due  to  his  training  and 
experience  has  one  valuable  point  of 
view,  while  the  board,  long  in  the  com- 
munity and  loved  and  respected  by  the 
community,  has  a  point  of  view  a  super- 
intendent could  not  get  if  he  lived  in 
the  community  a  hundred  years. 

If  the  superintendent  will  carry  out 
plans  and  ideas  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion as  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  as 
he  expects  the  board  of  education  to  back 
and  support  the  superintendent's  ideas, 
the  relation  of  superintendent  and  board 
will  be  one  glad  sweet  song. 

I  tell  a  board  occasionally,  "I  know  as 
much  as  all  the  rest  of  you  put  together 
— but  not  any  more  than  that."  When 
the  board,  by  majority  vote,  decide  on  a 
certain  matter,  it  is  the  superintendent's 
job  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  board 
and  to  be  cheerful  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly.  Even  when  the  whole  matter 
does  not  turn  out  so  well  and  the  super- 
intendent might  indulge  himself  fairly  in 
an  "I  told  you  so,"  he  had  better  keep 
this  to  himself,  and  himself  try  to  pick 
out  a  good  alibi  for  the  board.  There  will 
be  so  many  more  times  when  the  board 
can  reciprocate. 


You,  who  are  superintendents,  do  not 
urge  any  policy  or  idea  too  enthusiasti- 
cally. If  you  cannot  get  one  or  two  of  the 
board  members  interested  to  take  up  the 
matter  themselves,  drop  the  policy.  There 
are  too  many  worthwhile  things  to  do  in 
which  the  board  are  interested  to  waste 
much  time  on  a  policy  that  is  not  under- 
stood or  is  unpopular.  Do  not  bang  your 
head  against  a  brick  wall  even  if  the 
brick  wall  should  be  in  the  way.  There 
are  so  many  other  uses  you  might  make 
of  your  head.  There  are  not  many  things 
worth  scrapping  for. 

Keep  your  board  informed.  If  you 
want  to  get  something  across,  put  it  in 
writing,  and  have  copies  typed  for  each 
member  of  the  board.  Tou  need  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  all  the  information 
possible  —  any  phase  of  school  life,  ex- 
penses, etc.  And  if  you  put  this  down  in 
typing  and  give  each  board  member  a 
copy,  you  have  had  to  see  that  the  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

The  board  members  are  normally  the 
finest  members  it  is  possible  for  the  com- 
munity to  pick  out.  Normally  the  com- 
munity will  do  a  better  job  of  picking 
these  men  than  the  board  will  do  when 
they  recommend  a  candidate  to  the 
county  superintendent  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Often  a  board  will  pick  one  who  has 
been  in  opposition  to  the  school  and  the 
superintendent,  just  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  see  what  he  can  do.  This  is  "rough 
stuff"  on  the  superintendent.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  a  number  of  times  and  am 
always  humbled  and  impressed  by  the 
way  all  these  men  serve  the  children  of 
their  community.  They  may  not  like  you 
at  all  personally,  and  they  may  have 
made  a  lot  of  remarks  about  what  they 
would  do  if  they  had  a  chance  for 
"house  cleaning,"  but  the  solemn  facts 
are  that  if  they  get  on  the  board  and  find 
the  school  is  running  with  a  fair  amount 
of  success  they  can  be  counted  on  to  give 
their  support.  They  may  worry  other 
board  members  with  fussing  or  questions, 
but  their  batting  average  of  support  is 
excellent.  I  have  not  like  some  of  these 
men,  but  I  rise  in  my  place  and  salute 
them,  every  one  of  them.  The  average 
American  citizen  loves  his  school  ami 
will  support  that  school  and  its  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  know  other  peoples  or 
other  countries,  but  I  wonder  where  else 
in  the  world  one  would  find  such  devo- 
tion. I  am  glad  I  am  an  American. 
Spending  Money 

As  superintendent  do  not  let  the  board 
<jM  the  idea  that  they  will  have  to  "hold 


you  down"  in  spending  money.  I  to  qoI 
spend  money  stingily.  1  do  not  know  of 
any  greater  waste  than  not  having  plenty 
of  books,  paper,  pencils,  an. I  supplies. 
These  do  not  total  very  much  money. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  other  places 
where  the  superintendent  can  and  should 
act  as  a  brake  on  the  board  in  spending. 
Let  the  board  crowd  .you  in  spending 
money,  do  not  crowd  the  board. 

Do  not  urge  a  policy  with  too  much 
enthusiasm  or  the  board  will  turn  you 
down  just  to  keep  in  practice.  Here  again 
the  board  should  absorb  a  policy  at  its 
own  speed  and  in  its  own  way.  There  are 
many  ways  of  keeping  a  board  interested 
without  putting  your  hand  in  the  middle 
of  their  backs  and  shoving. 

Keep  in  Practice  Admitting  Mistakes 

In  the  handling  even  of  one 's  own  chil- 
dren it  is  a  good  batting  average  to  be 
right  seven  or  eight  times  out  of  ten.  This 
leaves  room  for  a  great  many  mistakes. 
Admit  cheerfully  you  make  many  mis- 
takes, and  do  not  try  to  defend  teachers' 
mistakes.  What  if  you  or  the  teacher  do 
make  mistakes?  It  is  my  experience  that 
teachers  too  often  try  to  defend  all  of 
their  actions.  Admit  cheerfully  you  may 
have    been    wrong,    "but   what    of   it?" 

Advice  to  Board  Members 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  superintendent 
and  your  hands  off.  Tou  are  not  baking 
the  cake — you  are  judging  it.  Keep  out 
of  the  kitchen. 

Do  not  fuss  over  fly  specks.  It  is  easy 
to  wear  the  superintendent  out  by  bring- 
ing in  many  little  worries  and  troubles 
to  the  board  meeting.  Do  not  listen  much 
to  petty  complaints,  or  you  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  more  and  more  petty  com- 
plaints. Ask  the  complainer  to  appear 
before  the  board  and  superintendent,  ami 
practically  none  will  show  up.  1  was 
got  out  of  a  sick  lied  to  meet  a  man  who 
insisted  that  a  matter  was  most  impor- 
tant. After  dressing,  taking  some  Bromo, 
combing  my  hair,  and  appearing,  I 
found  the  man  had  driven  in  live  miles 
to  see  whether  his  child  should  be 
charged  twenty-five  cents  for  a  lost  gym 
shirt.  At  a  time  like  this  another  Bromo 
and   a  sense  of  humor  are  both   needed. 

With  some  trustees  all  of  the  time  and 
with  all  trustees  mosl  of  the  time.  1  say 
"God  I'dess  Them".  .  .  .  This  from  a  man 

who  has  for  the  past   twenty-five  years 

dealt  with  from  three  to  five  hoards  and 
who  now.  sine  he  is  through  teaching. 
■  •an  say  what  he  thinks. 


Events  of  The  Past  Summer 


NATIONAL   EDUCATION   ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

This  great  national  assemblage  brought 
some  15,000  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  Sari  Francisco  and  was  the 
high  light  of  the  past  summer. 

San  Francisco  had  made  careful  prep- 
arations for  the  convention,  as  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  was  expected. 
The  pull  of  professional  interest  was  this 
year  reinforced  by  the  attractions  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 
The  immense  inflow  of  visitors  was  com- 
petently handled.  The  Civic  Auditorium, 
the  Opera  House,  the  Veterans  Audito- 
rium and  the  large  auditoriums  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  made  a  com- 
pact group  of  buildings  to  provide  space 
for  large  general  sessions  and  a  complex 
program  of  special  group  meetings. 

Delegates  who  were  veterans  of  many 
annual  conventions  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  convenient  and  ample 
arrangements  San  Francisco  had  made 
for  this  assembly.  Special  appreciation 
was  expressed  for  the  work  of  the  local 
committee  who  for  a  year  had  been  lay- 
ing plans  for  the  big  meeting.  Of  this 
committee  Archibald  J.  Cloud  was  chair- 
man, Walter  C.  Schmidt  executive  sec- 
retary, and  R.  J.  Barbieri  treasurer. 
Other  San  Francisco  teachers  who  were 
active  in  preparing  programs  were  Ber- 
tha E.  Roberts,  Charles  M.  Dennis,  Alice 
J.  Farno,  Charles  E.  Barker,  Aaron  Alt- 
mann,  Katherine  Sutter,  Margaret  Gird- 
ner,  Lillie  Lewin,  Howard  McDonald, 
Louise  M.  Lombard. 

School  children  of  the  bay  cities  cheer- 
fully sacrificed  part  of  their  vacation  to 
provide  beautiful  programs  of  music, 
pageantry,  and  demonstration  work  for 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Other  features  of 
the  convention  that  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  visitors  were  the  guest  tours 
to  regional  points  of  beauty  and  interest 
and  the  afternoon  of  entertainment  at 
Treasure  Island.  In  the  San  Francisco 
Building  Alice  Rose  Power  acted  as  hos- 
tess to  some  thousand  visiting  teachers 
who  enjoyed  tea  and  sandwiches  and  en- 
joyed still  more  the  charming  program 
of  songs  and  dances  of  a  group  of  little 
Chinese  children  from  the  "Washington 
Irving  School.  Delegates  were  also  ten- 
dered a  reception  at  the  California  State 
building. 

The  tremendous  program  of  the  week 


offered  as  speakers  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  chosen  both  from  within  and  from 
without  the  field  of  education.  Many  ses- 
sions of  course  were  devoted  to  themes 
of  specialized  interest  to  teachers.  But  to 
an  even  greater  extent  the  program  rep- 
resented a  cross  section  of  national  prob- 
lems, although  it  is  true  most  of  these 
problems  relate  in  more  or  less  degree 
to  the  schools.  Among  these  themes  of 
national  import  were:  our  imperiled 
democracy,  propaganda,  relations  with 
Latin  America.  Discussion  of  federal  aid 
to  schools,  the  unemployment  of  youth, 
and  the  high  rate  of  youthful  delin- 
quency were  continued  as  "unfinished 
business"  from  sessions  of  recent  years, 
and  apparently  will  go  on  into  the  fu- 
ture as  business  that  is  still  far  from 
solution. 

The  decreasing  birth  rate  and  the 
movement  of  our  population  into  the 
later  decades  of  life  began  at  this  con- 
ference to  present  itself  as  a  defined 
menace  to  the  schools,  a  menace  involv- 
ing decreasing  allocation  of  funds  for  a 
decreasing  school  population  while  the 
allocation  for  increasing  needs  of  the 
aged  inevitably  follows  the  changing 
population  curves.  Teacher  tenure  and 
its  problems  still  offers  topics  for  serious 
discussion. 

On  the  more  technical  side  of  teach- 
ing procedures  one  was  aware  in  the 
week's  program  of  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  radio  and  moving 
pictures  in  the  classroom.  Most  interest- 
ing programs  were  devoted  to  the  dem- 
onstration of  these  developing  tech- 
niques. 

This  new  emphasis  was  also  apparent 
in  the  immense  exhibit  of  instructional 
materials  which  filled  the  floor  of  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  The  school  book  pub- 
lishers as  always  had  splendid  displays 
of  their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
materials  of  education.  But  the  observ- 
ing visitor  was  quickly  aware  that  the 
center  of  interest  was  the  exhibits  of 
sound  and  visual  recordings.  Sound  es- 
pecially dominated  the  entire  exhibit 
hall.  Eleven  firms  contended  valiantly 
for  the  air  with  amplified  recordings. 
The  resulting  effect  gave  visitors  the 
effect  of  entering  the  Gayway  of  Treas- 
ure Island  as  they  passed  the  doors  of 
the  exhibit  hall. 

One  of  the  most  striking  demonstra- 
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tions  of  the  convention  was  that  of  the 
American  Seating  Company,  whose  ex- 
hibit of  the  enduring  qualities  of  their 
products  added  the  needed  percussion 
note  to  the  "symphony"  of  loud  speak- 
ers. Heavy  sand  bags  thumped  steadily 
and  determinedly  on  school  seats — to  no 
avail.  They  took  the  punishment  and 
asked  for  more.  Various  other  impacts 
and  strains  tested  and  demonstrated 
the  excellent  construction  of  school  fur- 
niture and  added  their  rhythmic  racket 
to  the  convention  air. 

So  the  many  phases  of  the  convention 
week  reflected  accurately  the  contem- 
porary American  scene,  and  no  doubt 
contributed  through  its  vast  expendi- 
tures of  energy  toward  the  solution  of 
contemporary  American  problems.  For 
that,  in  sum,  was  the  announced  purpose 
of  this  great  assemblage  of  1939. 


AMERICAN     LIBRARY     ASSOCIA- 
TION CONFERENCE  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

June  18-24  was  a  week  filled  with  de- 
lightful activities  that  held  the  interest 
not  only  of  professional  librarians  but  of 
a  far  larger  public  that  loves  books.  The 
actual  programs  of  the  conference  were 
planned  for  the  professionals.  But  the 
splendid  library  exhibit  that  filled  the 
wide  spaces  of  Polk  Hall  and  Larkin 
Hall  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  was  a  mag- 
net to  all  who  use  books  as  tools  or  as 
instruments  of  pleasure.  It  was  a  rare 
privilege  to  stroll  through  the  long  aisles 
of  publishers'  exhibits  and  to  see  fresh 
from  the  presses  the  new  books  of  the 
hour. 

The  range  of  topics  discussed  at  gen- 
eral and  section  sessions  was  as  wide  as 
life  itself,  since  books  and  their  custo- 
dians reach  into  every  phase  of  human 
relations.  To  school  people  certain  ses- 
sions were  of  special  interest,  sessions 
devoted  to  that  large  common  ground 
where  school  and  library  meet  and  work 
together. 

The  county  library,  an  integral  part 
of  our  school  system  in  California,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  section  program, 
under  the  leadership  of  Clara  B.  Dills, 
San  Mateo  County  Librarian  and  chair- 
man of  the  County  Libraries  Section, 
and  the  section  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Singletary,  Santa  Clara 
County  Librarian.  California  county 
librarians  were  represented  among  the 
speakers  by  Gretchen  D.  Knief ,  Kern  ] 
County  Librarian. 

One  of  the  most  active  groups  in  this 


great  national  assembly  was  that  of  the 
school  librarians,  who  had  prepared  a 
program  of  seven  meetings  filled  with 
lively  discussion  as  well  as  valuable  for- 
mal presentations.  In  the  last  meeting  of 
the  section  Margaret  V.  Girdner,  Super- 
visor of  School  Texts  and  Libraries,  San 
Francisco,  gave  a  picture  of  growth, 
through  co-operation  and  local  leader- 
ship, in  school  work.  Helen  Heffernan, 
of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  spoke  on  the  topic,  "What 
Rural  School  Library  Service  Means  to 
Rural  Education."  This  talk  was  de- 
lightfully illustrated  by  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  children  in  the  schools  of  Colusa 
County  availing  themselves  of  library 
opportunities.  The  film  was  made  by 
Miss  Heffernan  herself.  Its  charming 
naturalness  and  efficient  continuity  sug- 
gest that  our  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  may  soon  qualify  for  recogni- 
tion in  the  field  of  picture  production. 

Latin  America,  beautifully  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibit  by  books  from  the 
southern  republics,  was  represented  also 
on  the  program  by  speakers  from  Brazil 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  our  own  uni- 
versities. 

Radio  and  films  not  as  rivals  but  as 
collaborators  with  libraries,  gave  presen- 
tations of  their  contribution  in  giving 
life  to  books.  Parent  education  and  gen- 
eral adult  education  tied  in  their  aims 
and  efforts  with  the  service  of  libraries. 

So  this  great  professional  gathering 
brought  to  school  people  values  nearly 
as  important  to   them  as  to  librarians. 

Robert  Rea,  Librarian  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library,  was  chairman 
of  the  local  committee  which  planned  so 
successfully  for  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. Margaret  Girdner,  chairman, 
and  a  committee  of  local  librarians,  were 
responsible  for  the  many  entertainments, 
visits,  and  tours  which  added  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  conference  week. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  School  Library  Association  of 
California  has  not  waited  for  the  open- 
ing of  school  to  start  the  work  of  the 
year.  It  has  already  been  hostess  to  the 
school  section  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  the  convention  of  that 
association  in  San  Francisco  in  June,  by 
sponsoring  a  breakfast  at  Aquatic  Park, 
an  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Empire 
Hotel,  and  a  luncheon  on  Treasure  Is- 
land. The  California  association  also 
sponsored  a  booth  for  the  joint  commit- 


tee of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  the  N.E.A.  convention  in  July. 

The  officers  for  1939-1940  are :  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Edith  V.  Titcomb,  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  High  School,  San  Jose; 
Secretary,  Miss  Marguerite  Grayson, 
Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Fay  Tunison,  Long 
Beach  Junior  College,  Long  Beach; 
President  of  the  Northern  Section,  Miss 
Jessie  Boyd,  University  High  School, 
Oakland;  President  of  the  Southern 
Section,  Miss  Hazel  Zimmerman,  Jordan 
High  School,  Long  Beach.  The  president 
of  the  association  has  also  been  elected 
a  director  in  the  school  section  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
annual  state  meeting  which  will  be  held 
October  28  and  29  at  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 
Edith  V.  Titcomb 


CONFERENCE     ON     CULTURAL 

RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN 

AMERICA 

Dr.  Ben  Cherrington,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  visitors  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  summer.  The 
Division  which  he  heads  was  created 
after  the  Lima  Conference  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  many  kinds  of  contact  be- 
tween the  American  republics  by  which 
the  program  laid  down  at  the  Conference 
might  be  increasingly  effective.  Its  activi- 
ties are  outside  the  field  of  politics  but 
include  all  kinds  of  projects  planned  for 
the  exchange  of  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture, and  of  materials  in  the  field  of 
science,  agriculture,  forestry,  etc. 

Dr.  Cherrington  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  speakers  at  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  Convention  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  that  great 
body  of  teachers  the  important  part  that 
schools  must  play  in  the  program  of  co- 
operation among  the  American  republics. 
Following  the  convention  a  conference 
was  called  at  International  House,  Ber- 
keley, at  which  Dr.  Cherrington  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Dr.  Herbert  Ingram 
Priestley,  Department  of  History,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  was  chairman  of 
this  meeting.  The  large  group  in  atten- 
dance represented  a  cross  section  of  the 
educational  world  of  the  Bay  R-egion. 
Teachers,  administrators,  and  librarians. 


from  college,  high  school,  extension,  and 
adult  education  faculties  were  eager  to 
hear  and  to  offer  suggestions  by  which 
our  schools  can  best  co-operate  with  this 
program  of  interchange  of  culture.  Ra- 
dio and  films,  newspapers  and  journals, 
were  also  represented  as  well  as  the  Pan 
American  Society  and  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  practical  con- 
tributions to  the  discussions  was  given 
by  Madame  Labarca  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  who  spoke  on  the  exchange  of 
scholarships  and  of  visiting  teachers. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  inspiring  meet- 
ing a  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
Dr.  Priestley  to  continue  in  the  Bay  Re- 
gion the  work  of  coordinating  efforts 
towards  closer  relationship  among  the 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  the 
American  republics. 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS' 
CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  N.E.A. ,  held  its  third  annual 
conference  on  elementary  education  this 
year  in  Berkeley,  California,  July  8-21. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  California  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  George  C.  Kyte,  Professor  oE 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School,  University  of 
California.  This  third  conference  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  swiftly  developing 
strength  of  the  elementary  principals' 
organization  under  the  efficient  guiding 
hand  of  Eva  G.  Pinkston,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department. 

Each  conference  has  been  held  imme- 
diately following  the  N.E.A.  and  upon 
invitation  from  an  adjacent  University. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  192 
principals  attending.  The  second  meet- 
ing was  at  New  York  University,  with 
197  present.  This  third  meeting  at  the 
University  of  California  had  a  regis- 
tered attendance  of  370,  160  of  whom 
were  from  California  and  210  from  about 
forty  other  states.  Over  500  attended 
each  lecture,  many  regularly  enrolled 
summer  session  students  auditing  the 
lecture  series.  We  haven't  made  up  our 
minds  yet  whether  it  was  the  World's 
Fair  or  the  remarkably  fine  program 
sent  out  well  in  advance  that  broughl 
such  a  jump  in  attendance  over  last  year. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  conference  did 
not  lose  out  to  the  Fair! 

The  plan  of  the  conference  included 
directed  observation  in  the  University  of 
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California    Summer    Demonstration 

Sch. ml,  of  which  Gladys  I 'utter  is  the 
principal,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Hockett  the 
director.  Two  hours  of  observation  were 
followed  by  general  assembly  addresses 
on  vital  subjects  such  as  Reinterpreting 
the  Three  R's,  Extension  of  Experience 
Through  Hooks,  and  Elementary  School 
Experiences  Involving  Self-Coutrol.  The 
afternoons  were  divided  into  study  and 
discussion  groups  which  were  divided 
into  eight  sections. 

Irvin  Wilson,  an  elementary  princi- 
pal of  La  Grange,  Illinois,  was  elected 
1 'resident.  Maude  A.  Rhodes  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  was  the  retiring  president.  The 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals has  6100  members  and  is  growing 
fast. 


SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES' 
CONFERENCE 

The  School  Executives'  Ninth  Annual 
Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  California  Summer 
Session,  July  10  to  21,  drew  an  attend- 
ance of  about  eighty  school  men,  coming 
from  Tacoma,  Washington,  on  the  north 
'o  San  Diego  on  the  south,  and  from 
New  York  City  and  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
!ina,  on  the  east,  to  San  Francisco  on 
(lie  west.  The  longest  trips  to  the  con- 
ference were  made  by  Florence  Shulman, 
assistant  principal  from  New  York  City, 
and  Ethel  E.  English,  Supervisor  of  Di- 
rected Teaching  at  Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

States  represented  were :  California, 
I 'tali,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, Indiana,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  and 
New  York.  Utah's  fourteen  representa- 
tives were  the  highest  number  from  any 
i  nc  state  with  the  exception  of  Califor- 
nia. Utah  has  been  next  to  California  in 
representation  at  University  of  Califor- 
nia summer  sessions  for  several  years. 
Superintendent  P.  M.  Nielsen,  of  Tooele, 
Utah,  is  a  veteran  of  the  conference, 
having-  been  in  regular  attendance  for 
the  past  six  years.  A  California  veteran 
of  the  conference  is  T.  L.  Whitehead, 
Woodland  elementary  school  principal, 
who  has  attended  seven  out  of  the  nine 

lino]  executives'  conferences  that  have 
been  held. 

other  members  of  the  conference  who 
had  attended  previous  sessions  included: 
Dr.  Alfred  Christensen,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Lindsay.  California;  L.  P. 
Parris,  principal  of  Oakland  High 
Sch  ol ;  R.  R.  Hartzell,  principal  of  the' 


Red  Bluff  Union  High  School;  Ray 
Hitch,  principal,  Wheatland  High 
School ;  Superintendent  Forest  V.  Routt, 
Martinez;  and  Frank  A.  Bauman,  dean 
of  San  Benito  Junior  College,  Hollister. 
Each  year  the  School  Executives'  Con- 
ference is  held  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  many  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals can  not  stay  away  from  their  duties 
for  regular  summer  sessions.  The  Con- 
ference is  an  intensive  two  weeks'  session 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
executives'  problems  by  specially  quali- 
fied instructors.  This  year's  program  in- 
cluded such  notable  educators  as:  Helen 
Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  State  Department  of 
Education;  E.  W.  Jacobsen,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Oakland;  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  recently  appointed  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  R.  E.  Rutledge,  Principal,  Mer- 
ritt  Business  School  and  Central  Trade 
School,  Oakland;  Howard  McDonald, 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  Charge  of 
Personnel,  San  Francisco;  Irving  G. 
Breyer,  Administrative  Adviser,  Legal 
Department.  Board  of  Education,  San 
Francisco;  and  F.  W.  Hart,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  California,  and 
director  of  the  School  Executives'  Con- 
ference. 


STANFORD  CONFERENCE  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIERS 

The  full  week  of  inspiring  sessions 
with  inspired  leaders  which  has  of  recent 
years  made  the  Stanford  campus  each 
summer  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
teachers,  this  year  was  abbreviated  to 
three  days.  In  other  ways  also  the  Stan- 
ford Conference  was  handicapped  by  the 
close  proximity  in  time  and  place  of  the 
immense  convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  perhaps  by  the 
counter  attractions  of  Treasure  Island. 

The  publishers'  exhibit,  always  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  conference  week, 
this  year  was  omitted,  presumably  be- 
cause there  would  not  have  been  time  to 
pack  up  the  exhibits  at  the  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention hall  and  reestablish  them  at 
Stanford  in  time  for  the  conference. 

A  number  of  distinguished  names  were 
on  the  visiting  faculty  list,  but  the  brief 
session  lacked  the  feeling  of  new  ground 
broken,  new  horizons  opened,  which  has 
in  other  years  made  the  conference  week 
a   memorable  event. 

The  topic  unifying  the  three  days  was 
"Educational  Frontiers."  Dr.  Howard 
W.   Odum  of  the  University  of  North 


Carolina  made  the  opening  speech,  de- 
fining the  part  that  education  must  play 
in  the  new  American  frontier,  the  frontier 
which  is  the  advance  line  of  conflict  be- 
tween our  old  culture  and  the  new  forces 
of  our  mechanized  civilization. 

One  of  the  liveliest  sessions  was  de- 
voted to  the  conflicting  ideas  on  the 
nature  of  intelligence,  its  biological  limi- 
tations versus  environmental  influence. 
Dr.  Terman  and  Dr.  Stoddard,  of  the 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station, 
debated  the  issue  with  such  wealth  of 
data  on  each  side  that  the  listening  lay- 
man was  left  with  a  hopeful  impression 
that  almost  anything  might  happen  to 
anybody  and  probably  it  would. 

Charles  PI.  Judd,  Director  of  the  Edu- 
cational Program,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, spoke  on  "The  Youth  Pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government." 

i  1  i 
Many  out  of  state  educators  attended 
the  Stanford  Conference  this  summer, 
among  them,  our  nearest  state  superin- 
tendent— in  point  of  actual  miles  from 
the  Stanford  Campus  to  the  State  House 
— Miss  Mildred  Bray,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  Nevada. 
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COMPTON  SUPERINTENDENT 
HONORED 

Scott  Thompson 's  outstanding  work  in 
educational  and  literary  fields  was  rec- 
ognized early  in  June  when  Lake  Forest 
University  of  Illinois  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 
Lake  Forest  LTniversity  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  richly  endowed 
colleges  of  the  middle  west. 

Dr.  Thompson  received  his  A.  B.  de- 
gree from  Lake  Forest  LTniversity  in 
1904  and  has  done  graduate  work  under 
G.  Stanley  Hall  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  University  of  South- 


Scott  Thompson 

ern  California,  and  Pomona  College.  He 
served  as  principal  and  superintendent 
in  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  schools,  and 
was  professor  of  biology  in  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College.  In  Pasadena  he 
organized  the  first  night  school  and  later 
was  principal  of  the  South  Pasadena 
High  School.  He  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Compton  Union  High  School  in  1916 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege and  superintendent  of  the  Compton 
Union  Secondary  District.  He  organized 
the  Compton  Junior  College  in  1928, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  6-4-4  plan 
was  established  in  1930,  with  five  junior 
high  schools  and  a  junior  college  in  a 
union  secondary  district.    ■ 

Some  of  Dr.  Thompson's  first  publica- 
tions were  Writing  and  English  Drills, 
widely  used  throughout  the  United 
States.  Many  of  his  articles  have  been 
published  in  the  Junior  College  Journal, 
the  Sierra  Educational  News,  the  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  and  other  educa- 
tion magazines. 


Two  outstanding  and  original  contri- 
butions to  educational  literature  pro- 
duced under  Dr.  Thompson's  leadership 
are  the  Hopes  of  Every  Age,  the  first 
non-technical  school  report  of  its  kind, 
and  a  departure  from  school  catalogs  of 
the  past  entitled  the  College  Plan.  This 
has  been  written  for  students  and  par- 
ents and  is  unlike  old  style  catalogs 
which  were  hardly  comprehensible  to 
faculty  members  themselves.  Both  these 
publications  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, and  inquiries  for  them  have  been 
received  from  many  institutions  and 
school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

The  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  brings  honor  not  only  to 
Dr.  Thompson,  but  also  to  the  commu- 
nity and  district  he  serves.  The  fine  work 
he  has  accomplished  has  brought  Dr. 
Thompson  and  the  Compton  Junior  Col- 
lege recognition  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Conference  on  the  High  Seas 

"One  by  one  the  lights  of  civilization 
are  going  out."  Twenty-five  years  ago 
these  ominous  words  sounded  a  knell 
throughout  the  world  of  international 
culture.  Today  after  two  decades  of 
nominal  peace  the  knell  still  echoes 
mournfully  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  good 
will,  men  who.  hoping  against  hope,  have 
never  let  go  their  faith  in  a  world  of 
friendliness  that  knew  no  national 
boundaries. 

This  summer  of  1939  saw  one  more 
high  hope  gone  into  the  shadow  of  eclipse. 
The  biennial  congress  of  the  Woi-ld  Fed- 
ei-ation  of  Educational  Associations  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  August  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  announcements  read,  "It  is 
expected  that  several  thousand  educators 
will  meet  in  Rio  at  this  time."  It  was  a 
reasonable  expectation.  Thirty-eight  na- 
tions had  sent  delegates  to  the  last  con- 
gress, held  in  1937  at  Tokio.  They  num- 
bered well  into  the  thousands. 

But  no  educators  at  all  met  in  confer- 
ence last  summer  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A 
few,  some  seven  hundred,  met  on  a  ship 
out  beyond  Brazilian  shore  limits,  and 
carried  through  the  program  they  had 
planned.  But  the  great  and  beautiful 
city  was  closed  to  them  as  an  interna- 
tional group. 

Why?  Because  Brazil  has  been  so  har- 
ried, so  disturbed,  by  special  groups  seek- 
ing  to  penetrate  her  social  and  political 


structure  with  special  doctrines  derived 
from  foreign  sources  that  in  self  defense 
she  has  enacted  laws  forbidding  to 
groups  of  foreign  nationals  the  freedom 
of  meeting,  as  such,  within  her  terri- 
tories. A  law  is  a  law.  It  was  to  her  own 
regret  that  in  the  terms  of  her  law  she 
had  to  exclude  even  such  a  desirable 
group  as  the  school  teachers  of  the  world. 
But  this  was  the  unexpected  by-product 
of  that  effort  to  disseminate  in  other 
lands  ideologies  essentially  national  and 
political  which  has  so  disturbed  the  coun- 
tries of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Instead  of  the  conference  in  Rio,  the 
seven  hundred  educators  on  the  ship 
Rotterdam  enjoyed  a  goodwill  cruise. 
Most  of  this  group  were  from  the  United 
States.  Seventy  were  from  Canada,  two 
from  Japan,  one  from  England.  They 
were  the  guests  of  the  schools  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rio.  In  this  group 
John  C.  McGlade,  deputy  superintendent 
of  schools,  San  Francisco,  was  a  prom- 
inent member,  acting  as  chairman  in 
sessions  devoted  to  secondary  education. 
Mr.  McGlade  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  schools  of  the 
South  American  states  at  work,  and  it  is 
to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  com- 
ments on  the  events  of  the  goodwill 
cruise. 

The  cities  which  were  ports  of  call  re- 
ceived their  visitors  with  all  the  warmth 
of  traditional  Latin  hospitality.  Visits  to 
schools  in  session,  beautiful  programs  of 
music  and  demonstrations  of  physical 
training  and  other  phases  of  the  school 
curriculum  left  the  North  American 
school  people  with  an  impression  of  a 
splendid  program  of  education  going  on 
among  vital  peoples,  under  competent 
leadership. 

On  the  return  trip  the  Rotterdam 
headed  for  Puerto  Rico  and  three  days 
were  spent  enjoying  the  delightful  hos- 
pitality of  the  island,  at  San  Juan,  in 
sessions  of  the  Federation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  at  Rio  Piedras, 
and  in  touring  the  island  as  iriK'sts  of  the 
University. 

Mr.  McGlade  was  specially  interested 
in  an  institution  in  San  Juan  called  "HI 
Templo  del  Maestro."  This  building 
serves  as  the  center  of  the  professional 
life  of  teachers.  Headquarters  for  teacher 
organizations,  offices,  adequate  looms  for 
conferences  and  for  group  festivities  are 
provided  in  "El  Templo."  Mr.  McGlade 
was  wistful  that  in  American  cities  sim- 
ilar facilities  for  professional  teacher 
activities  mighl  !»•  provided. 
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LOS  ANGELES  CURRICULUM 
DIRECTOR  RETIRES 

Dr.  Madilene  Veverka,  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  service  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools,  and  eight  years  as  director  of 
elementary  curriculum,  retired  last  June 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

We  say  "retired"  because  that  is  the 
conventional  term,  but  of  all  words  it  is 
probably  the  least  accurate  to  describe 
the  new  phase  of  life  into  which  Dr. 
Veverka  is  entering.  The  Los  Angeles 
school  people  had  a  better  word  for  it. 
They  called  it  "Commencement" — the 
farewell  breakfast  that  marked  the  end 
of  old  duties  and  the  entry  into  new 
activities. 

"I  have  been  on  the  firing  line  since 
I  was  fifteen,  when  I  taught  my  first 
school,"  she  said  to  that  group  of  old 
friends  and  associates.  "This  last  week, 
its  last  days,  were  no  less  thrilling  than 
were  those  first  days  in  a  sod  school 
house  with  a  dirt  floor,  in  a  canyon  of 
Wyoming.  My  zest  and  enthusiasm  have 
not  diminished.  It 's  great  to  finish  thus. ' ' 

Los  Angeles  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  that ' '  zest  and  enthusiasm ' '  for 
so  many  years  in  the  service  of  her 
schools.  In  the  curriculum  division  Dr. 
Veverka 's  outstanding  contribution  per- 
haps has  been  her  organization  of  the 
program  of  primary  reading.  The  prob- 
lems involved  in  introducing  the  child 
to  the  written  word  were  problems  es- 
pecially near  to  her  interest,  and  her 
contribution  in  this  field  has  been  unique 
and  valuable.  She  has  served  the  State 
of  California  since  1935  as  a  member  of 
the  Curriculum  Commission. 

For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been 
active  in  organizing  California  chapters 
of  the  national  educational  honor  soror- 
ity, Delta  Kappa  Gamma.  She  has  twice 
been  elected  state  president,  and  expects 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  interests  of 
this  sorority  in  the  future. 

The  briefest  glimpse  into  the  biogra- 
phy of  this  naturalized  American  educa- 
tor gives  a  clue  to  the  source  of  her 
gifts  as  a  school  leader.  She  was  born  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  lived  her  earliest 
years  in  ber  grandfather's  home,  a  manor 
home,  the  center  of  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. Her  childhood  was  rooted  in  the 
soil,  in  a  life  that  is  molded  by  the  neces- 


sities of  the  earth  and  its  care,  in  the 
traditions  of  an  old  and  stable  culture. 
But  her  later  childhood  and  youth  was 
spent  in  the  midst  of  the  stark  hardships 
of  western  pioneering  in  the  United 
States,  hardships  heroically  met  and 
overcome  by  the  immigrant  family,  who, 
as  naturalized  citizens,  homesteaded  land 
and  struck  root  once  more  in  the  soil. 
Children  bore  their  full  share  of  the 
bitter  fight  for  survival.   The  winning 


Madilene   Veverka 

of  an  education  in  the  face  of  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  was  for  Madi- 
lene Veverka  a  campaign  into  which  she 
threw  all  the  force  of  indomitable  deter- 
mination. 

Working,  studying,  teaching,  and 
working,  she  made  her  way  through  high 
school.  Opportunity  at  last  opened  before 
her  when  she  enrolled  in  the  Greeley 
Normal  School  in  the  days  of  its  out- 
standing leadership  in  progressive  edu- 
cational movements,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Many  of  the  faculty  of  that  time 
have  helped  make  educational  history. 
In  this  environment  Dr.  Veverka  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  which  did  much 
to  shape  ber  own  contribution  as  a  leader 
in  our  schools. 

Armed  with  a  degree  in  pedagogy 
from  Greeley,  she  spent  the  ensuing 
years  as  classroom  teacher  and  county 
superintendent,  in  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 


rado. As  always,  her  summers  were  de- 
voted to  study.  Chicago  was  in  this  pe- 
riod the  center  of  new  approaches  to  the 
teaching  philosophy,  and  here  in  many 
summer  sessions  Dr.  Veverka  caught  the 
vision  of  such  men  as  Judd  and  Stanley 
Hall. 

In  1911  she  came  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
again  as  teacher,  supervisor,  and  ad- 
ministrator, gave  to  the  schools  of  the 
city  inspired  devotion,  continuing 
through  all  these  years  her  untiring 
study  of  the  philosophy  and  methods  of 
education.  Summer  sessions  and  one  sab- 
batical year  at  Columbia  netted  her  a 
degree  in  sociology  and  later  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  that  univer- 
sity. 

In  1930  she  returned  to  her  native 
land,  and  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Prague.  Here  she  won  her  doctor's  de- 
gree in  the  department  of  philosophy. 
Her  thesis  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  approach  to  reading,  as  basic  to  the 
whole  philosophy  of  education.  Coming 
back  to  Los  Angeles  in  1931,  she  was 
appointed  Director  of  Elementary  Cur- 
riculum. 

Few  leaders  in  our  American  scene 
have  brought  to  their  work  a  background 
of  experience  as  rich  and  significant  as 
that  which  was  built  up  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Madilene  Veverka 's  life.  None 
were  more  ardently  devoted  to  the  land 
to  which  their  service  was  given.  But  few 
indeed  could  look  at  our  culture,  our 
problems,  with  the  balancing  vision  of 
an  older,  deeper  culture  than  our  own. 
Few  of  our  native  born  have  experienced 
in  their  own  lives  the  stark  epic  of  our 
western  pioneering.  Few  realize,  from 
their  own  difficult  adjustments,  the  tragic 
problems  of  our  millions  of  citizens 
whose  roots  were  torn  from  far  off  soils. 

All  that  was  best  in  Europe's  culture, 
all  that  was  bravest  and  most  typical  in 
the  American  spirit,  met  and  fused  in 
the  contribution  of  this  indomitable 
teacher.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Los 
Angeles  system  that  she  is  leaving  her 
post  "on  the  firing  line"  so  soon.  But 
the  gain  will  be  to  the  larger  cause  of 
education.  Retiring  long  before  the  dead 
line  was  crossed,  Dr.  Veverka  will  bring 
to  new  activities  a  mind  at  its  prime, 
keen,  enthusiastic,  and  tireless,  but  dis- 
ciplined by  rich  and  varied  experience. 
The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
greets  the  turning  j>oint  with  its  heart- 
iest "Vale  atque  Ave!" 
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DR.  FREEMAN  ADDRESSES  SAN 
FRANCISCO  TEACHERS 

"Activities  themselves  must  be  organ- 
ized," said  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  as  he 
talked  to  San  Francisco  teachers  in  what 
was  really  his  inaugural  address  as  well 
as  the  feature  of  the  teachers'  annual 
institute.  It  was  Dr.  Freeman's  first 
appearance  before  a  professional  group 
since  his  appointment  as  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, succeeding  Dr.  W.  W.  Kemp  who 
has  retired.  In  this  first  address  Dr. 
Freeman  felt  that  teachers  would  be 
most  interested  in  his  philosophy  of 
education. 

"We  can't  go  into  the  classroom  each 
day  and  say,  'Well,  children,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  today?'  "  said  Dr.  Free- 
man. While  there  may  have  been  too 
fine  divisions  of  subjects  in  the  past, 
there  is  a  danger  of  too  much  emphasis 
on  "right  attitudes"  today.  Right  atti- 
tudes  without   skills   are   of   little   use. 

Dr.  Freeman  grew  up  in  Southern 
California,  and  went  to  a  preparatory 
school  which  later  became  the  Chaffey 
Junior  College.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
guidance  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
and  collaborated  with  Miss  Bertha  E. 
Roberts,  deputy  superintendent  of  San 
Francisco  schools,  in  the  preparation  of 
a  text  on  handwriting  which  is  now  in 
general  use  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  adopted  text  of  the  State 
of  California.  Dr.  Freeman  comes  to  his 
present  position  from  the  professorship 
of  educational  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 


The  annual  conference  of  the  Califor- 
nia School  Supervisors  Association  will 
be  held  in  San  Jose,  October  1-4.  The 
program  of  this  conference  will  center 
about  a  statement  of  "Major  Educa- 
tional Principles,"  a  report,  now  in 
printed  form,  of  a  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This  report  is  the  outcome  of 
contributions  from  local  sections  of  the 
association  and  of  reports  from  the  fac- 
ulties of  state  colleges.  In  its  final  form 
it  represents  extensive  participation 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  hoped  that 
school  systems  will  make  the  report  a 
basis  of  study  and  will  implement  it 
with  illustrations.  Reprinted  from  the 
California  Journal  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, August,  1939,  the  report  is  avail- 
able from  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


GLADYS  L.  POTTER  APPOINTED 

PRIMARY  SUPERVISOR 

AT  LONG  BEACH 

Gladys  L.  Potter,  who  has  served  as 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Education,  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  since  January  1,  1932,  has  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary education  in  the  Long  Beach  City 
Schools. 

Before  her  service  in  the  State  De- 
partment, Mrs.  Potter  was  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  and  Rural  Su- 
pervisor in  San  Bernardino  County.  She 
has  had  a  broad  experience  as  an  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  teacher 
and  as  an  elementary  school  principal. 
During  the  summer  sessions  of  1937, 
1938,  and  1939,  Mrs.  Potter's  work  as 
Principal  of  the  University  of  California 
Demonstration  School  at  Berkeley  has 
attracted  nationwide  attention. 

With  Paul  Hanna  and  William  S. 
Gray  she  has  recently  written  Without 
Machinery,  a  social  studies  book  in  the 


Beacli  is  fortunate  in  securing  a  woman 
of  Mrs.  Potter's  personality  and  profes- 
sional prominence. 


G-ladys  L.  Potter 


Curriculum  Series  published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company.  Mrs.  Potter  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Science  Education  and  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

During  her  seven  years  of  service  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education  she 
has  established  herself  in  a  position  of 
outstanding  educational  leadership.  Her 
many  friends  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  area  of  service  she  is  entering.  Long 
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ALAMEDA'S   EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  CENTER 

"One  of  the  best  summer  sessions 
ever  conducted"  in  the  estimation  of 
Alameda's  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  William  G.  Paden,  was  the 
Educational  Guidance  Center  held  in 
Alameda  August  7  to  September  1.  Fea- 
tured at  the  Center  this  year  was  the 
Reading  Clinic  under  Dr.  Emmett  A. 
Betts,  well-known  specialist  in  the  field 
of  reading  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Among  the  highly  trained  assist- 
ants selected  to  work  with  specialists  in 
clinic  work  were:  R.  E.  Lee,  principal  of 
the  South  Ward  School,  Brownwood, 
Texas,  and  Miss  Willie  Faye  McElroy  of 
the  same  school  system,  an  expert  tech- 
nician   with    remedial   training    devices. 

A  second  feature  of  the  Center  this 
year  was  the  Arithmetic  Clinic  con- 
ducted by  R.  T.  Neideffer,  Director  of 
Elementary  Curriculum,  Bakersfield  City 
Schools.  Children  needing  help  were 
handled  by  clinical  procedure :  diagnoses 
of  difficulties  were  made  and  cause  of 
retardation  determined  before  methods 
of  teaching  were  applied.  Mr.  Neideffer 
is  the  author  of  a  series  of  fundamental 
helps  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  which 
have  clarified  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  this  subject. 

Many  demonstrations  were  given  this 
year  by  the  director  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion, Mrs.  I.  Lucile  Stewart.  Before  com- 
ing to  California  ten  years  ago  Mrs. 
Stewart  had  established  a  reputation  in 
the  east  as  a  lecturer  and  demonstration 
teacher. 


Romberg's  most  popular  operetta, 
The  Desert  Song,  will  open  at  the  Cur- 
ran  Theater,  San  Francisco,  September 
18.  with  the  same  great  cast  that  ap- 
peared in  this  production  several  seasons 
ago.  Perry  Askam  and  Elvira  Tanzi  head 
the  company  of  sixty.  Cecil  Stewart,  the 
producer,  promises  a  new  elaborate  pro- 
duction with  ten  scenes  of  colorful 
splendor.  Performances  are  at  8 :30 
nightly,  and  matinees  will  be  given  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  at  2:30.  Theater- 
goers from  San  Francisco  and  outlying 
districts  should  not  miss  this  opportu- 
nity to  sec  a  remarkable  si.  .  mta- 
tion  at  bargain  prices. 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 

At  this  time  of  year  libraries  are  just  past  the  difficulties  of  compiling  annual 
reports.      The    following    article    describes   the    uses    made    of   the    information 

gathered  in  these  reports. 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

By  Grace  Murray 

Editorial  Librarian,  California  State 
Library 

"What  is  black  and  white  and  read 
(but  it  sounds  like  red)  all  over?"  Suc- 
ceeding generations  of  children  learn  to 
pipe  out  this  first  conundrum,  appar- 
ently with  never  diminishing  glee.  And 
their  answer  is  always,  "A  newspaper!" 
Library  reports  find  their  way  into  news- 
paper columns  at  frequent  intervals, 
while  librarians  try. to  assure  themselves 
that  the  public  will  have  the  time  and 
interest  to  see  that  they,  too,  are  "read 
all  over." 

Records  and  Figures 

In  most  libraries,  daily  records  of  ac- 
tivities are  kept — not  so  personal  and  in- 
timate as  the  "dear  diary"  sort  of  thing, 
but  quite  detailed  in  calculations  and  ob- 
jective views  of  library  functions.  The 
monthLy  and  annual  tallies  of  figures  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  notations  of 
the  librarians'  retrospective  considera- 
tion of  accomplishments  and  evaluation 
of  library  conditions.  It  is  in  reprints 
of,  and  quotations  from,  these  records 
that  library  statistics  most  often  get  be- 
fore the  public  eye. 

Bald  figures  can  be  very  misleading 
though.  In  June  of  1938  the  State  Li- 
brarian issued  a  statement  that  more 
than  5,500,000  Californians,  she  esti- 
mated, then  had  access  to  about  200 
free  public  libraries  in  the  state,  of 
which  the  combined  book  collections 
amounted  to  approximately  eleven  mil- 
lion volumes.  During  that  year  a  total  of 
nearly  Eorty-five  million  books,  she  an- 
nounced, were  circulated  from  those  pub- 
lic libraries;  and  the  library  expendi- 
tures totalled  in  excess  of  five  million 
dollars.  This,  of  course,  was  still  not 
accounting  at  all  for  the  hundreds  of 
school,  law,  and  special  libraries  of  many 
sorts.  In  the  dozens  of  clippings  returned 
to  the  Slate  Library  from  printings  of 
this  release  only  one  bore  the  title 
"Libraries  Circulate  Forty-five  Million 
Book's  in  Year."  What  headed  the  oth- 
ers.' "Library  Service  Costly,"  "Libra- 
ries' Loans  Cost  11  Cents  Each,"  "State 
Spends    11    Cents    to    Loan    Out    Each 


Library  Book."  What  about  those  nu- 
merous services  other  than  lending  of 
books  that  one  demands  of  libraries  ?  Are 
they  not  to  be  divided  into  these  total 
expenditures  too? 

Yes,  bare  figures  frequently  paint  an 
inaccurate  picture  for  the  public.  Mis- 
interpretation is  very  likely  to  follow 
unless  there  is  given  adequacy  of  detail 
to  provide  a  background  for  the  totals 
set  in  print.  For  this  reason  librarians 
are  apt  to  disagree  with  the  contention 
of  some  Hollywood  publicity  experts  that 
any  mention  in  print  of  one's  activities 
is  better  than  being  ignored  by  the  news- 
papers. So  it  is  that  librarians  support 
official  collecting  of  library  statistics,  by 
means  of  which  one  is  more  sure  of  find- 
ing all  the  facts  about  an  individual 
library  or  any  group  of  such  institutions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  California  State 
Library,  by  law,  ' '  to  collect  and  preserve 
statistics  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  libraries,  which  shall  be  available 
to  other  public  libraries  within  the 
state  applying  for  the  same."  So  the 
State  Library  takes  special  care  to  "col- 
lect and  preserve,"  and  many  libraries 
within  the  state  and  without  call  on  it 
for  information.  Annual  report  forms  are 
sent  to  California  libraries  each  June, 
with  the  request  that  they  be  filled  in  and 
returned  to  the  State  Library  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Forms  for  county  and  municipal  library 
reports  cover  several  printed  pages. 
Those  for  all  other  libraries  are  printed 
on  postal  cards.  California  library  law 
requires  that  public  libraries  send  in 
such  reports  to  the  State  Library  each 
year.  The  force  of  courtesy  and  profes- 
sional interest  is  relied  on  to  bring  in 
the  card  reports  from  other  libraries. 

News  Notes  of  California  Libraries 

Information  reported  then  is  checked 
and  worked  over  into  a  compilation  of 
statistics  published  as  the  October  issue 
of  News  Notes  of  California  Libraries,  in 
which  the  State  Library  aims  to  include 
up-to-date  information  on  libraries  in 
California  except  elementary  school  and 
church  libraries  and  those  which  belong 
to  private  individuals  and  are  not  open 
for  public  use.  While  the  bulletin  is  pub- 


lished quarterly,  the  State  Library  has 
found  it  necessary,  during  the  recent 
years  of  restricted  printing  budgets,  to 
delete  almost  all  library  news  from  the 
January,  April,  and  July  issues  except 
the  quarterly  report  of  the  State  Li- 
brary itself  and  the  list  of  books  and 
other  publications  added  to  the  library 
collection  during  the  preceding  three 
months. 

The  annual  statistics  number  of  this 
publication,  distributed  to  an  extensive 
mailing  list,  gives  in  detail  current  sta- 
tistics on  the  distribution  of  books  and 
the  availability  and  use  made  of  other 
reading  material  and  of  library  services 
in  more  than  a  thousand  libraries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  about  four  times  as  many 
branches  and  deposit  stations.  It  tells 
about  each  of  the  200  county,  municipal, 
and  district  libraries  in  the  state,  of 
well  over  500  libraries  in  California  edu- 
cational institutions,  of  law  libraries, 
of  association,  subscription  and  institu- 
tion libraries,  and  lists  professional  or- 
ganizations and  California  library 
schools.  From  such  statistics  one  can,  for 
instance,  tally  up  the  circulation  during 
the  fiscal  year  1937-38  to  show  the  lend- 
ing of  more  than  forty-six  and  a  quarter 
million  books  from  California  libraries. 
They  account  for  State  Library  service 
to  nearly  4200  blind  borrowers,  for  gifts 
and  bequests  to  libraries  in  the  state  that 
range  from  bouquets  of  fresh  flowers  sent 
in  to  brighten  reading  rooms  to  a  be- 
quest of  $10,000  "for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit" of  a  southern  California  public 
library,  and  to  the  public  donation  by 
one  club  of  hundreds  of  books  in  Italian 
a.s  "an  effort  of  the  organization  mem- 
bers to  express  their  love  for  this  coun- 
try and  the  community  in  which  they 
live." 

The  record  of  library  conditions  and 
activities  includes  many  a  bit  of  human 
interest.  One  northern  public  library  has 
a  reading  room  in  which,  according  to 
the  building  donor's  provisions,  men  may 
wear  their  hats,  smoke,  and  put  their  feet 
on  the  tables.  A  small  library  in  the 
south  has  derived  part  of  its  income 
from  "billiards,  pool  and  baths."  Sev- 
eral California  libraries,  one  finds,  have 
instituted  the  use  of  telegraph  company 
messengers  to  make  deliveries  of  library 
books  to  shut-ins.  One  library  features 
open  house  and  a  cheery  welcome  to  way- 
farers on  Christmas  Day.  Others  tell  of 
educational  activities  in  their  communi- 
ties by  means  of  radio  programs,  musical 
concerts,  book  reviews,  summer  reading 
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clubs,  county  fair  exhibits,  instruction  to 
school  children,  and  of  the  establishment 
of  tiny  branch  libraries  in  one  corner  of 
a  trailer  house  or  of  a  remodeled  wood 
shed  or  of  a  village  post  office  where  peo- 
ple want  books  to  read. 

Uses  of  Statistics 

It  is  the  use  to  which  statistics  can  be 
put,  of  course,  that  determines  their 
value.  The  annual  questions  about  what 
libraries  have  and  what  they  are  doing 
with  the  means  at  hand  are  asked  so  that 
information  may  be  available  for  com- 
paring library  services  and  standards 
within  California  and  also  in  relation  to 
those  of  other  states  and  nations.  Not 
long  ago  a  set  of  the  published  News 
Notes  of 'Calif ornia  Libraries  was  shipped 
away  off  to  South  Africa,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  University  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  at  Johannesburg.  More  often,  of 
course,  there  come  requests  from  nearer 
home — about  a  single  phase  of  library 
service  or  practice,  or  for  figures  on  defi- 
nite items  such  as  income,  new  library 
buildings,  circulation  from  libraries  serv- 
ing communities  of  a  certain  size,  and 
very  often  questions  about  library  sala- 
ries. Occasionally,  too,  there  comes  the 
request  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
certain  statistics  on  public  libraries  from 
the  records  of  several  years.  After  hours 
spent  in  compiling  information  to  an- 
swer such  a  request,  it  is  certainly  hoped 
that  the  statistics  are  all  put  to  good 
use  for  the  making  of  a  better  library 
world. 

Problems  in  regard  to  the  collecting 
of  library  statistics  for  official  publica- 
tion center  around  three  objects:  cur- 
rency of  news,  accuracy  of  information, 
and  uniformity  in  methods  of  calculat- 
ing totals  in  separate  libraries.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  ever-nagging  problem,  and 
it  has  proved  really  difficult  to  keep  in- 
formation in  the  annual  publication 
about  California  libraries  quite  up-to- 
date.  Most  public  libraries,  fortunately, 
always  send  in  their  annual  reports. 
Many  of  the  hundreds  of  school  and 
special  libraries  also  report  regularly. 
The  difficulty  comes  from  the  few,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  com- 
pile annual  reports  and  with  whom  the 
State  Library  staff  finds  it  impossible  to 
make  personal  contacts.  Checking  of 
other  professional  publications,  and  sub- 
scription to  a  clipping  agency  for  library 
items  in  California  newspapers  are  tre- 
n.eudous  helps,  of  course,  in  gathering 
current  information  to  supplement  that 


which  conies  in  by  means  of  annual  re- 
ports from  libraries. 

Local  Avenues  of  Publicity 

News  Notes  of  California  Libraries  is 
by  no  means  a  publicity  outlet  for  indi- 
vidual libraries  and  could  never  replace 
newspaper  publicity  on  timely  library 
news  and  events.  It  is  the  publication 
to  which  one  turns  for  detailed  statistics 
on  libraries  throughout  the  state.  Libra- 
rians rely  on  the  local  journals  to  tell  the 
public  about  new  books,  to  remind  peo- 
ple of  the  availability  of  library  services 
both  usual  and  unique,  to  comment  on 
needs  for  funds  and  buildings,  and  for 
the  printing  of  many  sorts  of  explainable 
facts  and  figures  where  "he  who  runs 
may  read."  And  no  less  do  librarians 
look  to  newspapers  to  learn  public  reac- 
tion to  a  library  and  its  place  in  the 
community.  Editorial  comments,  letters 
from  subscribers,  reports  of  city  council 
meetings,  of  budget  adjustments,  and  of 
the  results  of  bond  elections — all  these 
tell  a  librarian  to  what  degree  she  is 
making  the  local  library  an  institution 
satisfactory  to  its  supporting  community. 
Newspaper  releases  tell  a  tale  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Supplementing  each  other 
then,  for  use  of  both  the  public  and  the 
library  profession,  are  these  very  differ- 
ent outlets  for  publication  of  library 
news  and  records. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Althea  Warren,  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture at  Mills  College  in  June. 

#  #     #     #     # 

Thirty-one  librarians  of  the  Southern 
District,  California  Library  Association, 
prepared  subject  bibliographies  for  use 
in  the  Annual  Institute  of  Government 
held  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  June.  Miss  Olive  Ryder,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library, 
served  as  general  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bibliographies. 

*  #     #     *     # 

The  University  of  Washington  held  its 
fourth  annual  Institute  of  Government 
at  Seattle,  July  12-14.  The  Washington 
Library  Association  co-operated  by  hav- 
ing a  library  section  for  which  Eleanor 
Ilitt,  Assistant  State  Librarian  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  consultant.  The  practical 
problems  connected  with  library  finance 
and  contracts  for  library  service  were 
very  thoroughly  discussed. 


REMEDIAL 
READING 


For  Teachers: 

WITTY  AND  KOPEL 

READING  AND  THE 
EDUCATIVE   PROCESS 

This  new  book  presents  the  results 
of  extensive  study  and  experimenta- 
tion in  the  field  of  reading.  It  in- 
cludes evaluation  of  various  types  of 
remedial  programs,  and  gives  full 
instructions  for  developing  remedial 
work  at  both  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  level.  Send  for  circu- 
lar 327. 


For  Pupils: 

BUCKINGHAM 

THE 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKSHELF 

Especially  suitable  for  remedial  read- 
ing classes  —  this  widely  used  series 
provides  abundant  new  and  easy 
reading  by  today's  leading  writers  of 
juvenile  literature.  The  selections 
cover  many  fields  of  children's  in- 
terest, and  are  of  suitable  length. 
The  books  carry  no  grade  designa- 
tions.   Send  for  circular  713. 


Ginn  and 
Company 
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California  School  Trustees 

Official  Bulletin,  California  School  Trustees  Association 
Edited  by  FLORENCE  C.  PORTER,  Executive  Secretary 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 

In  closing  my  second  term  as  President 
of  the  California  School  Trustees  Asso- 
ciation, there  is  a  genuine  feeling  of  re- 
gret that  I  shall  soon  be  disassociated 
from  the  many  friends  and  co-workers 
with  whom  I've  had  such  pleasant  expe- 
riences. Trustees  and  educators  alike 
have  been  most  cordial  and  co-operative. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  kindlier 
and  more  helpful  attitude  existing  be- 
tween teachers  and  governing  boards. 
Our  Association's  work  has  tended  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  among 
persons  connected  with  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  schools.  This  is  only 
prophetic  of  the  fine  co-operation  which 
will  develop  from  more  frequent  con- 
tacts. Vainly  do  I  long  to  remain  with 
you,  but  I  must  step  down  and  out  and 
yield  my  place  to  another  leader.  My 
thoughts  and  kindly  solicitude  will  be 
with  those  who  will  carry  on  the  work 
of  our  Association. 

Legislatively  speaking,  our  Association 
did  some  good  work  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature.  We  sponsored  two 
bills.  Both  were  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture almost  without  opposition.  One  pro- 
vided for  automatic  accrediting  of  our 
Association.  The  other  authorized  gov- 
erning boards  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
board  members  in  attending  trustee  and 
educational  meetings.  Although  the  bills 
went  through  the  Legislature  without 
serious  opposition,  the  Governor  vetoed 
the  measures.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
disapproved  them,  had  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  need  for  the  same.  Effort 
should  continue  on  the  measures  until 
they  finally  become  the  law. 

Our  association  with  The  Western 
Journal  op  Education  has  proven  most 
beneficial.  Our  members  look  forward  to 
its  monthly  arrival  with  eagerness,  that 
they  may  know  what  is  being  done  and 
accomplished  by  the  Association  and 
trustees  generally. 

The  Journal  gives  a  lot  of  information 
on  general  school  matters  of  importance 
to  trustees.  If  the  Journal  can  arrange 
a  Superintendents'  Department  and 
Classroom  Department,  it  will  become  a 
most  excellent  medium  for  mutual  un- 


derstanding and  co-operation  among 
these  groups. 

Many  city  superintendents  and  county 
superintendents  have  done  much  to  aid 
in  building  up  the  work  of  our  Associa- 
tion. The  county  superintendents  have 
realized  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Trustees  Association,  and  in 
those  counties  where  there  are  active 
county  units,  they  have  been  a  material 
help  and  assistance  to  the  county  super- 
intendent in  his  work.  We  hope  that  the 
trustees,  by  mutual  co-operation  and  un- 
derstanding, can  render  more  efficient 
service,  and  aid  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents more  efficiently  in  carrying  on 
the  school  program. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  further  development  in  several 
high  school  districts  of  the  practice  of 
calling  the  teachers  and  trustees  together 
at  reasonably  frequent  intervals  for  dis- 
cussion of  school  problems.  Usually  a 
light  meal  is  served,  and  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  prevails.  We  are  anxious  that 
such  a  practice  shall  be  developed  in  each 
and  every  high  school  district  in  the 
state.  At  these  meetings,  of  course,  the 
teachers  and  trustees  of  the  elementary 
districts  should  be  present. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  UNSELFISH- 
NESS 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Foot- 
hill School  Bulletin  published  for  the 
Monrovia- Arcadia -Duarte  High  School 
District,  an  article  by  J.  Warren  Ayer, 
former  superintendent  of  the  district, 
entitled  ' '  Democracy  and  Unselfishness, ' ' 
a  part  of  which  we  quote  here.  The 
thought  expressed  seems  particularly 
pertinent  as  we  reopen  our  schools  in 
California  for  another  year  of  work  and 
study,  and  realize  that  at  the  same  time 
thousands  of  English  and  European 
children  will  be  denied  the  chance  for 
education  for  many  months  to  come,  if 
present  conditions  continue: 

"Democracy  in  the  United  States  has 
stood  the  test  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years — or  has  it?  We  are  now  finishing 
the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  Constitution.  Have  the  purposes 
affirmed  at  the  inauguration  of  George 
.Washington  in  1789  been  maintained? 
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Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  and  Lee  in  the  hour  of  de- 
feat at  Appomattox  Court  House  exem- 
plified the  fundamental  principle  which 
must  actuate  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
if  it  is  to  endure  as  a  free  democracy- 
unselfish  patriotic  service. 

"We  observe  much  that  is  contrary  to 
the  only  basis  upon  which  democracy  can 
exist — unselfishness  and  fair  play.  Our 
natural  resources  are  wantonly  wasted, 
our  streams  are  polluted,  our  highways 
become  shambles,  and  boys  and  girls  are 
denied  their  birthright  of  a  fair  chance 
in  life.  Many  who  would  work  lack  the 
opportunity,  while  thousands  who  could 
earn  their  way  are  preying  upon  the 
state  and  upon  the  resources  of  the 
thrifty  and  industrious.  To  correct  these 
conditions  is  to  remove  a  cancer  now 
gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  free 
institutions.  Our  schools  seek  to  teach 
those  virtues  necessary  to  good  citizen- 
ship. They  must  redouble  their  efforts, 
but  unless  millions  of  American  people 
begin  to  ivork  unselfishly  and  to  play  the 
game  of  democracy  according  to  the 
rules,  anything  which  parents  and  schools 
may  do  will  not  suffice.  Parents,  teach- 
ers, American  citizens,  we  must  practice 
unselfishness  and  fair  play  and  see  that 
others  do  so.  We  are  the  keepers  of  the 
torch  of  liberty  for  the  whole  world. ' ' 


SCHOOL  CROSSING  SIGNS 

News  items  have  recently  appeared 
stating  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  school 
crossing  signs  of  the  ' '  Safety  Sally ' '  type 
were  being  furnished  to  school  districts 
in  certain  parts  of  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
January,  1939,  meeting  adopted  a  regu- 
lation prohibiting  the  purchase  or  ac- 
ceptance thereafter  by  school  districts  of 
school  crossing  signs  which  did  not  meet 
the  specifications  of  the  school  crossing 
sign  developed  by  the  Division  of  High- 
ways of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works.  Signs  of  the  "Safety  Sally'''  type 
definitely  do  not  meet  such  specifications. 

The  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  was  adopted  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  sign  throughout  the  state  and 
to  eliminate  school  crossing  signs  of  a 
type  which  constitute  an  unnecessary 
hazard  to  motorists  and  to  pupils.  The 
regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  affect  school  crossing  signs 
in  use  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  regu- 
lation. 
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TEACHER  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  WAR 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has 
created  for  American  teachers  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  mental  equilibrium  in  the 
schools.  Superintendent  Virgil  E.  Dick- 
son of  Berkeley,  in  the  following  state- 
ment to  teachers,  is  one  of  the  first  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  too  emotional  an 
attitude  toward  the  war. 

"In  this  period  of  war  hysteria  and 
propaganda  I  suggest  to  all  teachers  and 
principals  that  we  show  the  greatest  pos- 
sible poise  and  steadiness  in  our  daily 
work  with  pupils.  It  would  seem  wise  to 
keep  at  a  minimum  the  discussion  of  war 
news  and  war  propaganda  before  the 
children.  I  think  it  also  wise  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  radio  in  the  school  for  listen- 
ing to  war  news  or  war  affairs.  We 
should  all  hold  our  war  emotions  in  check 
until  we  have  time  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  and  to  get  a  fair  perspective 
of  our  own  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  this  period  of  crisis. 

"I  am  calling  a  committee  of  teachers 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
developments  in  world  affairs  with  refer- 
ence to  their  use  in  our  school  work.  A 
bulletin  from  this  committee  will  be  in 
your  hands  soon." 

Recommendations  which  have  now 
been  made  by  this  committee  are: 

"Since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  addressed  our  people,  prom- 
ising to  do  all  that  he  can  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  European  war,  and  since  he 
has  issued  his  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  all  teach- 
ers" to  exercise  in  the  classroom  great 
care  as  regards  a  discussion  of  the  war. 
A  special  responsibility  in  this  respect 
rests  upon  us  because  of  the  particular 
relations  we  have  with  young  people. 

"We  are  asked  by  the  President  to  be 
neutral  in  all  our  words  and  actions  in 
order  that  we  may  not  be  drawn  into 
the  fearful  holocaust  that  now  engulfs 
Europe.  To  assist  in  attaining  this  ob- 
jective your  committee  offers  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

"1.  That  no  war  news  or  comments  of 
any  kind  regarding  the  present  Euro- 
pean war  be  heard  over  the  radio  on 
school  premises,  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  speaking. 

"2.  That  we  offer  no  opportunity  in 
our  classes  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  regards  the  war,  one  way  or  the  other ; 
and  especially  that  we  seek  to  avoid 
highly  controversial  issues  arising  from 
the  war  situation. 


"3.  That  we  check  and  recheck,  with 
exceedingly  great  care,  all  facts  and  re- 
ports which  we  care  to  use;  and  where 
facts  are  used,  that  no  bias  be  shown. 

"4.  That  emphasizing  American  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  social  questions  will 
help  to  divert  the  minds  of  our  pupils 
from  the  war  situation.  This  is  a  most 
opportune  time  to  help  our  children 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  values  of 
democracy. 

"5.  That  the  European  crisis  offers  a 
fine  opportunity  for  us  to  do  some  gen- 
uinely constructive  work  toward  univer- 
sal peace,  approving  of  arbitration  and 
other  peaceful  methods,  and  condemning 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
difficulties. 

"6.  That  we  be  calm,  and  seek  to  con- 
trol our  emotions  and  speech  whenever 
the  war  is  mentioned." 


Delano  elementary  schools  (Kern 
County)  will  reopen  this  year  with  a 
staff  of  thirty-two  teachers,  an  increase 
of  two  over  last  year.  Trustees  of  the 
school  have  given  much  time  this  sum- 
mer in  supervising  various  changes  and 
the  remodeling  of  several  buildings,  and 
all  furnishings  and  equipment  have  been 
put  in  first  class  order  for  the  beginning 
of  school.  An  increase  of  ten  per  cent  has 
been  noted  in  the  attendance  of  the  past 
two  years,  and  a  similar  increase  is  again 
expected  this  year. 

*  *     #     #     # 

0.  J.  Backus,  President  of  the  Mohave 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  and  Principal 
Dean  Neilsen,  have  arranged  a  school 
day  for  elementary  pupils  which  will 
consist  of  eight  forty-minute  periods, 
with  five  minutes  intervening  for  chang- 
ing of  classes.  This  arrangement  will  af- 
ford students  full  advantage  of  the  fine 
new  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  re- 
cently completed  on  the  school  campus, 
which  is  proving  one  of  the  most  popular 
additions  to  Mohave's  rapidly  growing 
school  district. 

*  *     *     #     # 

The  Oceanside- Carlsbad  Union  High 
School  Board  of  Education  (San  Diego 
County)  will  soon  complete  a  new  $22,- 
000  addition  to  its  plant,  built  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  Dr.  Ralph  I. 
Hale.  A  steady  growth  in  attendance  lias 
made  additional  classrooms  necessary, 
and  September  18  will  see  the  opening  of 
all  day  and  evening  sessions.  Gardner 
Barnard,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the  board. 


GUIDE  TO  PURCHASING  AGENTS 


Donavin  Miller  Productions,  Inc. 

6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood. 
Donavin    Miller,    President;    Mary 
Clint  Irion,  Vice-President. 

American  Seating  Company,  California 

Division. 

School-Theater  and  Church  Furni- 
ture ;  School  Supplies. 
207-225    S.    Van    Ness    Ave.,    San 
Francisco ;  6900  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Standard  Electric  Time  Company. 
R.  N.  Smith,  Manager. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Southern  California  School  Book  De- 
pository. 

3636  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

Modern  School  Room  Lighting. 
245  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  White  Motor  Company. 

White  and  Indiana  Trucks  and 

Busses. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


Western  Asbestos  Company. 
Soundproofing. 

675   Townsend   Street,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Eureka  Board  of  Education  an- 
nounces the  retirement  of  George  Albee. 
after  many  years  of  faithful  and  success- 
ful service  as  superintendent  of  city 
schools.  The  Board  has  chosen  J.  Warren 
Ayer,  formerly  district  superintendent 
of  Monrovia- Arcadia -Duarte  High 
School,  to  succeed  Mr.  Albee  as  super- 
intendent. 

*    •    »    »    • 

[nglewood  city  schools  r ntly  pub- 
lished a  News  Buttetim  in  Parents  de 
script ive  of  the  general  plan  of  admin 
istration  in  I  nglewood.  This  is  one  of  the 
must  complete  leaflets  of  its  kind  which 
is  available. 


1R  September,  1939 


Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  School  Trustees 


The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  California  School  Trustees  will  be 
held  September  28  and  29  in  the  Hotel  Leamington,  Oakland. 

From  the  opening  address  on  Thursday  morning  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  convention  Friday  evening,  every  address  and  discussion  will 
bring  a  vital  message  to  school  trustees,  whether  from  large  or  small 
school  districts.  Recent  laws  passed  by  the  1939  Legislature  will  be 
available  for  study  and  discussion.  Pupil-transportation  and  its  many 
problems  will  be  discussed  by  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee 
on  Transportation.  Occupational  adjustment,  and  the  part  which  school 
boards  may  play  in  the  placement  of  graduates,  is  another  important 
topic.  Efficiency  in  school  management  and  kindred  topics  will  also  be 
discussed. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Leamington,  when  clever  entertainment  is  promised  by  the  committee. 

■IT1'  !; 

A  free  automobile  trip  over  the  University  campus  and  through 
scenic  parts  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  leaving  guests  at  Treasure  Island, 
is  promised  for  Saturday  morning. 

Saturday,  September  30,  is  School  Trustees  Day  at  Treasure  Island. 


COME    TO    YOUR    OWN    CONVENTION 

September  28  and  2Q 

OAKLAND 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS 

Classification  of  Teachers  as  Permanent 
Employees  in  Unified  School  Districts. 

Where  an  elementary  district  and  a 
high  school  district  were  merged  into  a 
unified  school  district  on  July  1,  1936 
(under  Part  VI  of  Division  II  of  the 
School  Code)  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  the  district  during  the  school 
year  1935-1936  (sic)  was,  and  since  has 
been,  in  excess  of  850,  teachers  who  had 
been  employed  for  three  consecutive 
school  years  either  entirely  in  the  unified 
district  or  partly  in  the  former  districts 
were  entitled  to  permanent  tenure  upon 
their  election  for  service  in  May,  1938, 
by  reason  of  School  Code  sections  2.2100, 
2.2101,  and  School  Code  section  5.500. 
(A.G.O.  NS1668,  May  10,  1939.) 

Liability  for  Bonded  Indebtedness  of 
Districts  Forming  Union  Elementary 
School  District. 

Where  two  elementary  school  districts 
are  united  under  the  provisions  of 
School  Code  sections  2.230-2.236,  one  dis- 
trict does  not  become  liable  for  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  bonded  indebtedness, 
School  Code  section  2.71  not  being  ap- 
plicable to  a  district  unionization  under 
a.  procedure  where  a  majority  of  voters 
by  voluntary  action  accomplish  the  for- 
mation of  the  union  district  (citing  Sec- 
tion 18,  Article  XI,  Constitution ;  People 
v.  Hanford  High  School  District,  148 
Cal.  705 ;  People  v.  San  Bernardino  High 
School  District,  62  Cal.  App.  67 ;  Attor- 
ney General's  opinions  Nos.  10827  and 
10305).  (A.  G.--0.  NS1644,  April  25, 
1939.) 

Right    of   Board   to    Prohibit   Private 

Teaching  by  Teachers. 

Under  School  Code  section  2.984  the 
governing  board  of  a  school  district  may 
prescribe  and  enforce  rules  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  with  those  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
government  of  the  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction.  A  rule  adopted  by  the  gov- 
erning board  of  a  school  district  prohib- 
iting a  teacher  employed  by  the  board 
from  engaging  in  private  teaching  after 
or  during  school  hours  is  not  in  conflict 
with  any  law  or  any  rule  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  but  the  reasonable- 
ness, and  therefore  the  validity,  of  such 
a  rule  is  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  some 
indication  of  a  connection  between  the 
rule  and  the  government  of  the  schools. 
I  A.  G.  O.  NS1628.  April  17,  1939.) 


FORMATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  ASSOCIATIONS 

Complete  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a  ''National  Council  of  State  School 
Board  Associations"  will  be  announced  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  to  be  held  next  February  in  St.  Louis.  The  new 
council  will  include  state  associations  now  functioning,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of 
such  organizations  in  states  not  having  such  educational  groups.  A  principal  activity 
will  be  a  more  concerted  effort  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  in  the  various 
states.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter  of  Bakersfield,  are  California 
members  of  the  National  Committee,  whose  chairman  is  Francis  Brady  of  Providence, 
R.  I.   Dr.  N.  L.  Englehardt  of  Columbia  University  serves  as  Adviser  for  the  committee. 


SCHOOL  BUS  REGULATIONS 

Subdivision  1  of  the  statement  entitled 
"School  Bus  Regulations"  issued  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  date  of  April  26,  1939,  as  pub- 
lished on  pages  108-109  of  the  May,  1939, 
issue  of  California  Schools  is  hereby  cor- 
rected to  read  as  follows : 

1.  On  all  new  school  busses  the  pur- 
chase of  which  is  contracted  for  after 
May  15,  1939,  the  entrance  and  exit  door 
will  be  deemed  to  be  directly  within  the 
view  of  the  school  bus  driver,  as  recpiired 
by  subdivision  6  of  Section  XI  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  Regulations 
Governing  Pupil  Transportation,  only  if 
the  most  forward  part  of  the  entrance 
and  exit  door  opening  is  not  located  to 
the  rear  of  a  line  drawn  crossways  of  the 
bus   immediately   back   of   the    driver's 

seat. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Trustees  Participate  in  Summer 
Sessions 
Seeking  to  further  the  acquaintance  of 
school  board  members  with  teachers  and 
administrators,  speakers  from  the  C.  S. 
T.  A.  participated  in  the  summer  session 
programs  of  several  State  Colleges,  the 
University  of  California,  and  Stanford 
University.  The  value  of  co-operative  en- 
deavor for  school  development,  and  the 
acceptance  of  mutual  problems,  formed 

the  basis  for  these  discussions. 
***** 

New  Labor  Enactment 
September  19,  1939,  a  new  law 
known  in  the  recent  Legislature  as  AB 
1570,  which  amends  Division  III  of  the 
Labor  Code,  becomes  effective.  A  Labor 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor will  direct  co-operation  between 
labor  unions,  the  labor  board,  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  in  arrangements  for  ap- 
prenticeship  training  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. This  new  law  is  regarded  by  per- 
sons interested  in  vocational  work  as 
giving  the  needed  impetus  to  practical 
courses  now  open  to  high  school  student*. 
California  is  one  of  the  first  stairs  to 
adopt  this  new  type  of  legislation. 


Joint  Educational  Course 
During  the  summer  months  Buel  F. 
Euyeart,  superintendent  of  Burbank 
schools,  presided  at  an  unusual  gathering 
of  several  hundred  persons  when  "Cer- 
tificates of  Work  Accomplished"  were 
presented  to  some  450  young  men  who 
had  successfully  completed  the  joint  edu- 
cational course  of  the  Burbank  school 
system  and  the  Lockheed  Company. 
Great  interest  is  manifested  in  these 
very  practical  vocational  courses  which 
are  conducted  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Lockheed  Corporation  and 
the  Burbank  board  of  education. 

San  Francisco  Schools  Open 

With  San  Francisco  schools  among  the 
first  in  the  state  to  open  for  the  new  year, 
the  San  Francisco  certificated  staff  held 
its  Institute  August  28  in  War  Memorial 
Opera  House.  C.  Harold  Caulfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  opened 
the  program  with  an  inspiring  address 
expressive  of  the  feeling  of  friendship 
which  has  been  steadily  growing  in  the 
entire  school  department  during  the  past 
few  years.  Commenting  briefly  on  pos- 
sibilities of  war  in  Europe,  -Mr.  Caul- 
field  continued:  "Tomorrow  we  start  a 
war  with  enthusiasm  in  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  a  struggle  against  ignor- 
ance, malice  and  bigotry,  the  only  battle 
we  shall  ever  fight  on  American  soil." 
The  session  also  marked  one  of  the  Srsl 
public  appearances  before  school  people 
of  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  newly  ap- 
pointed dean  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  W. 

Kemp,  retired. 

***** 

Change  in  Term  of  Office 
Authorized   by  a  reeenl   election,   the 

terms  of  office  of  each  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Diego  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  extended  from  four  to  six 
years.  The  individual  terms  are  arranged 
so  that  not  more  than  two  will  be  elected 
at  any  one  time,  thus  avoiding  the  issue 
of  a  change  in  majority  control  at  any 
one  election. 
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First  day  of  school 

DON'T  LET  IT  BE  A  DAY  WHEN 

SCHOOLROOM  SLquz^ 


BEGINS 


Urge  your  schools  to  provide 

posturally  correct  school  seats 

Ochoolroom  slouch  is  now  a  recognized  threat  to  the 
,3  health  and  welfare  of  school  children. 

Obsolete,  ill-fitting  seats  and  desks  that  should  have  gone 
out  with  the  unsanitary  tin  drinking  dipper  are  the  chief  cause 
of  Schoolroom  Slouch.  They  encourage  poor  sitting  posture. 

One  of  its  surest  remedies  is 
modern,  comfortable,  pos- 
turally correct  school  seating 
. . .  the  kind  designed  and  built 
by  the  American  Seating 
Company. 

Progressive  schools  every- 
where recognize  the  superior 
posture  advantages  in  Amer- 
ican Seating  Company  built 
school  desks  and  seats.  They're 
better  designed,  sturdier, 
moreattractive.too. 
Please  write  us  for 
complete  details. 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

America's  pioneers  in  comfortable  public  seating  •  Manufacturers  of 

>chool.Theatre.Church,  Auditorium.  Stadium  and  Transportation  seating. 

Brunch  Offices  anil  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY  {California  Division) 

207-225  Van  Ness  Ave.  South  6900   Avalon   Blvd. 

San    Francisco,   Calif.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Address   either  office  for  catalog  describing  complete 
line  of  general  school  supplies  carried  in  stock. 


September,  1939 

Book  Reviews  I 

From  the  McGraw-Hill  Company 

The  World  op  Insects,  by  Carl  D.  Duncan  and  Gayle  Pick- 
well.  Price,  $3.50.  It  is  always  a  special  pleasure  to  open  a 
new  book,  sent  for  review,  and  to  find  it  the  work  of  near) 
neighbors  and  friends.  Dr.  Duncan  and  Dr.  Pickwell  are  well 
known  to  California  school  people,  both  through  their  years 
in  the  classrooms  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  State  Department  Science  Guides  which  find 
their  way  into  every  school  of  the  state.  They  are  known  to  a 
far  larger  circle  through  the  important  books  they  have  pub- 
lished both  for  advanced  science  students  and  for  the  general 


Carl  D.  Duncan, 

Professor  of 

Entomology  and 

Botany 

and 


G-ayle  Pickwell, 

Professor  of 

Zoology, 


San  Jose  State 
College 


reader.  The  World  of  Insects  seems  to  be  planned  for  both 
these  groups.  It  is  not  so  technical  as  to  be  obscure  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  an  entomologist.  Its  lively  interpretations 
of  insect  life  and  its  beautiful  illustrations  give  the  book  com- 
pelling interest  to  the  average  person  who  is  just  aware  of  a 
vast  unknown  world  of  small  features  surrounding  him.  It  is 
not  a  classified  guide  to  the  orders  of  insects.  It  is  organized 
around  a  number  of  topics,  illustrated  with  instances  from 
the  various  orders.  Some  of  these  topics  are  "How  Insects 
Grow  Up";  "Insect  Foods  and  Feeding  Habits";  "How 
Insects  Are  Protected  " ;  "  Insect  Voices  " ;  "  Social  Life  Among 
Insects";  "Insect  Control." 

From  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education 

Tentative  Budget,  1939-1940.  A  large-sized  attractively  illus- 
trated bulletin  for  distribution  to  Los  Angeles  tax  payers  to 
give  them  a  lucid  account  of  their  school  finances.  This  is  an 
admirable  example  of  public  relations  technique.  The  accom- 
panying letter,  addressed  to  the  Los  Angeles  citizen  and 
signed  by  Superintendent  Kersey,  concludes:  "Your  constant 
desire  to  be  intelligent  about  the  schools  which  public  money 
supports  is  the  reason  why  we  present  this  information. ' ' 

From  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

General  Record  Keeping,  by  George  H.  Dalrymple  and  P. 
Myers  Heiges.  Price,  $1.20.  A  nontechnical  bookkeeping  course 
that  emphasizes  personal-use  values.  Easy  approach  through 
projects  of  everyday  activities.  Simple  treatment  throughout. 
Gives  bookkeeping  fundamentals.  One-year  text  for  the  ninth 
to  eleventh  grades.  Accompanied  by  an  inexpensive  workbook 
for  each  semester. 

You'll  Like  to  Write  Letters,  by  Virginia  Young.  Price, 
60c.  A  supplementary  text  for  English  or  business  letter-writ- 
ing courses.  Intensely  practical.  The  author  is  correspondence 
supervisor  for  a  large  business  concern.  Uniquely  illustrated. 


SAN  ''■ 


The  Western  Journal 

of  education. 

hounded  in  18<)5    by  Harr  IVagner 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  California  School  Trustees  Association 


The  Annual  Conference  of  City,  County  and  District 
Superintendents  of  Schools  is  called  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  general  purpose  of  coordinating 
educational  policies.  Such  a  conference  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  exchange  ideas  and  formulate  plans  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  schools  of  the  state. 

We  meet  neither  as  theoreticians  nor  practitioners; 
philosophers  nor  administrators;  idealists  nor  executives. 
We  meet  as  educators  whose  theory  must  of  necessity  be 
practical ;  whose  philosophy  must  be  workable ;  and  whose 
ideals  must  be  attainable.  In  short,  the  modern  educator 
recognizes  that  his  work  involves  more  than  a  program  of 
education  for  today.  He  must  look  into  the  future  and 
determine,  if  he  can,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  needs 
of  civilization  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  from  now.  He 
must  at  all  times  be  aware  of  the  trends  of  society  in  order 
that  he  might  help  give  direction  to  them  in  a  way  that  will 
make  for  constructive  development.  He  must  be  a  person 
of  vision,  conviction  and  courage. 

Walter  F.  Dexter 

State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction 
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Two  Primary  Books  of  Real  Life 
Content  for  Supplementary  Reading 


AND  A  DUCK 

WADDLES  TOO 

By  WILLIAM  MAURICE  CULP 

Illustrated  by 
EULALIE  BANKS  WILSON 

Price,  $.76  For  Grades  2  and  3 

Peter  the  Duck  is  a  bird  of  rare  charac- 
teristics, and  his  owner,  Bobby  Blue,  is  a 
boy  of  imagination.  The  experiences  they 
share  make  a  story  of  unusual  interest.  The 
freshness  of  line  in  Eulalie  Banks  Wilson's 
drawings  does  full  justice  to  the  animated 
character  of  Peter  the  Duck. 


JEREMIAH  THE  CAT 

A  New  Edition 
By  WILLIAM  MAURICE  CULP 

Illustrated  by 
EULALIE  BANKS  WILSON 

Price,  $.76  For  Grades  I  and  2 

The  story  of  a  beautiful  blue  Persian  cat 
and  his  adventures  with  his  master,  Bobby 
Jack.  Everyday  incidents  such  as  any  boy 
might  experience  with  his  pet  form  the 
story,  and  the  color  illustrations  have  the 
same  natural  simplicity  that  makes  the 
story  so  appealing. 


i       i       i 

Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company 

609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco       ....       California 
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36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

84%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching    conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair  teacher    retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest    minimum  salary    law   ever    pro- 
vided by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


public   school    teacher   in   the    state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts  for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high  schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times  a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which  comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school   code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education    in   California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


In  these  parlous  times  when  the  ele- 
ments match  in  their  changing  tempos 
the  violence  of  the  airways  or  the  black- 
ness of  the  headlines  the  trade  of  school 
teaching  seems  to  have  become  an  occu- 
pation almost  pastoral  in  its  calmness. 
We  say  this  reservedly,  for  as  we  have 
visited  schools  from  coast  to  coast  even 
the  battling  of  teachers  and  principals 
with  out-of-step  children  has  a  mildness 
in  it  not  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
Limes. 

We  have  noticed  one  decided  effect  of 
the  war  in  Europe  upon  a  majority  of 
the  people  we  contact.  That  effect  is  that 
while  the  turmoil  of  Europe  is  constantly 
in -the  background  of  each  individual's 
mind  each  one  is  hesitant  to  be  the  first 
f.o  start  a  conversation  regarding  the 
European  war  and  its  probable  influence 
upon  the  national  life.  The  causes  of  this 
reticence  may  be  based  upon  several  fac- 
iors.  First,  the  constant  crises  on  the 
radio  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  past 
year  may  have  dulled  one's  appreciation 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  times,  or  since 
there  is  such  a  varied  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  controversy  one  does  not 
want  to  get  into  an  acrimonious  argu- 
ment, or  one  just  wants  to  forget  the 
whole  state  of  affairs.  At  any  rate  school 
people  are  going  about  their  job  of 
teaching  school  and  are  leaving  it  to  the 
politicians  and  editors  and  radio  com- 
mentators to  settle  the  affairs  of  state. 
Presumably,  if  worse  comes  to  worst, 
the  schools  will  become  a  force  for  the 
indocrination  of  our  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. A  historical  perspective  upon  the 


rise  and  decline  of  nations  during  the 
past  five  thousand  years  might  be  an 
casement  of  the  situation,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  man  in  the  street  knows 
much  about  it,  and  probably  he  cares 
less. 

■f      i      1 

Arthur  Shull  has  been  appointed  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Modesto  high 
school,  Modesto,  California,  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Modesto,  California,  the  county  seat 
of  Stanislaus  County,  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest small  cities  in  the  country.  Stanis- 
laus County  is  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
I  ural  counties  in  California.  Its  varie- 
gated farming  ranges  from  that  of  cat- 
tle raising  and  dairying  and  wheat  grow- 
ing in  its  western  portions  to  that  of 
tremendous  production  of  deciduous 
fruits,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  in  its 
middle  sections.  It  has  great  acreages  of 
melons  in  which  casabas,  Persian  melons 
and  cantaloupes  predominate,  almonds 
are  grown  in  the  foothills.  All  of  which 
together  make  the  county  seat  a  bustling 
husiness  center  doing  an  amount  of  com- 
merce all  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 

As  in  most  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
towns  residences  are  on  streets  shaded 
hy  leafy  trees  with  lush  gardens  and 
hi wns  that  are  most  appealing.  In  edu- 
cation Superintendent  J.  H.  Bradley  has 
been  in  charge  for  the  past  decade  or 
more.  Under  his  guidance  aided  by  a 
far-sighted  board  of  education  and  an 
appreciative  citizenry  has  been  devel- 
oped a  well-rounded  school  system.  Tt  is 
comprised  of  a  junior  college  now  en- 


rolling around  1100  students;  1975  pu- 
pils are  in  the  high  school,  and  some 
3400  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

This  past  July  a  new  step  was  made  in 
creating  an  evening  junior  college  with 
Harold  Ouimet  as  principal.  This  eve- 
ning junior  college  will  enroll  students 
for  regular  college  work  toward  a  de- 
gree as  well  as  those  taking  individual 
courses  for  their  own  betterment.  This 
new  organization  is  to  have  all  adult 
education  classes  routed  through  its  of- 
fices with  individuals  enrolled  in  either 
the  graded  or  ungraded  classes. 

Another  departure  is  the  stressing 
more  than  ever  of  parent  education 
classes.  The  nursery  school  this  year  is 
to  be  set  up  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
mothers  of  the  children  enrolled.  The 
mothers  work  six  hours  per  week,  three 
hours  as  staff  members  helping  with  the 
instruction  and  three  hours  in  class 
work,  studying  the  problems  of  child 
education.  This  activity  learning  pro- 
gram  with  its  laboratory  technique  is 
scheduled  also  for  parents  of  children 
in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grades. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Modesto  Junior 
College  has  been  expanded  this  year  to 
include  many  courses  of  vocational  na- 
ture. One  of  the  reasons  for  the  inaugu- 
rating of  these  courses  is  the  fact  that 
an  airplane  factory  employing  several 
hundred  persons  is  to  open  in  Modesto 
this  coming  year,  and  the  college  is  plan- 
ning to  train  workers  for  its  shops.  Vo- 
cational courses  to  be  given  include  those 
of  machine  shop  instruction,  automotive 
repair,  drafting,  sheet  metal  work,  car- 
pentry and  mill  work,  painting,  and 
decorating,  vocational  agriculture  and 
farm  engineering. 

i       i       i 

Clarence  A.  Brittell,  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hollister  grammar 
schools,  Hollister,  California,  for  the 
past  several  terms,  has  succeeded  R.  B. 
Uaydock  as  district  superintendent  of 
the  Oxnard  grammar  schools.  Oxnard, 
California.  Mr.  Haydoek  retired  this  last 
summer  after  half  a  century  as  a  school 
man  in  Ventura  County  schools,  where 
as  head  of  the  Oxnard  system  and  a 
member  of  the  Ventura  County  Board 
of  Education  he  made  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  schoolman  favoring  solid  edu- 
cational principles.  .Mr.  Eaydock  has  the 
record  as  far  as  we  know  of  being  a 
member  of  a  county  board  of  education 
in  California  for  the  longesl  period  of 
lime-  his  term  has  covered  some  four 
decades.    .Mr.    Brittell    comes   to    his   new 
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job  a  seasoned  school  man,  with  the  work 
lie  lias  done  at  Hollister  vouching  for  the 
continuance  of  a  fine  educational  pro- 
gram in  Oxnard. 

i  i  i 
Ray  Adkinson,  superintendent  of 
Orange  County  schools,  at  Santa  Ana, 
California,  increased  his  supervisory 
Forces  this  last  July  by  adding  a  sec- 
ondary curriculum  department.  He  ap- 
pointed L.  T.  Simmons,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  Laguna  Beach  schools, 
Laguna  Beach,  California,  to  head  up 
I  lie  new  department  as  secondary  curri- 
culum director.  Mr.  Simmons  will  have 
in  his  province  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment work  of  grades  nine  to  twelve.  J.  D. 
Hayes,  who  was  appointed  to  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  directorship  last 
year,  will  continue  with  his  work  in 
charge  of  grades  one  to  eight. 

1       i       i 

Changes  in  Orange  County  adminis- 
I  rative  jobs  were  several  this  past  sum- 
mer. Charles  W.  Lockwood  from  San  Ja- 
cinto, California,  succeeds  L.  T.  Simmons 
as  district  superintendent  of  the  Laguna 
I  teach  schools.  George  N.  Hale  from  the 
A/.usa  schools,  Los  Angeles  County,  goes 
in  as  district  superintendent  of  the  Tus- 
lin  grammar  schools.  Don  S.  Danner,  one 
of  the  building  principals  of  the  Orange 
City  schools.  Orange,  California,  suc- 
ceeds C.  I.  Thomas  as  superintendent. 
Mr.  Thomas  returns  to  his  former  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  the  largest  school  in 
the  system.  Carl  E.  Gilbert,  a  principal 
of  one  of  the  Buena  Park  schools,  was 
promoted  to  the  district  superintend- 
ence', when  R.  H.  Upton  took  over  the 
San  Gabriel  district  superintendency. 

i       i       i 

Frank  W.  Wright,  superintendent  of 
I  he  El  Monte  grammar  schools,  El 
Monte,  California,  continues  to  have  the 
fastest  growing  school  system  in  Cali- 
fornia. Owing  to  the  subdivision  of 
ranches  in  the  school  district  and  to  the 
opening  of  the  El  Monte  Federal  Small 
Homes  Tract  families  with  children 
keep  moving  in.  Improvements  of  the 
summer  include  the  making  of  the  main 
business  and  administrative  offices  into 
a  suite  separate  from  that  of  the  edu- 
cational offices  of  the  Central  School.  All 
administrative  offices  have  been  made 
sound  proof  with  the  use  of  celotex.  Mr. 
Wright  is  paying  great  attention  in  all 
classrooms  now  to  sound  control  as  well 
as  heat  and  light  control.  Thirty-nine 
classrooms  were  re-decorated.  The  ceil- 
ings to  the  top  of  the  windows  were  made 


white  while  the  walls  of  the  different 
rooms  were  given  different  pastel  shades 
of  daffodil,  peach,  tan,  blue,  and  green. 
New  Venetian  blinds  were  placed  at  all 
windows.  Calcium  chloride  was  placed 
upon  all  playgrounds  for  the  settling  of 
the  dust,  and  a  new  loading  zone  for 
the  busses  was  made  off  the  street.  In  the 
educational  field  Mi-.  Wright  is  now  ap- 
pointing heads  of  departments  to  have 
general  charge  over  the  work  in  each 
department.  In  the  primary  field  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Soeling  has  been  made  super- 
visor of  primary  teaching.  In  her  work 
she  will  coordinate  the  reading  program 
and  aid  pupils  in  need  of  separate  in- 
struction. 

i  i  i 
Charles  D.  Jones,  district  superintend 
ent  of  the  Baldwin  Park  schools,  has 
charge  of  another  one  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  school  systems  that  is  hav- 
ing a  phenomenal  growth.  Since  Mr. 
Jones  took  over  a  few  years  ago  the 
school  population  has  doubled.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  1300  pupils  are  enrolled 
this  term.  One  of  the  decided  improve- 
ments of  the  past  summer  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Kenmore  Avenue  School 
of  the  Baldwin  Park  system.  This  new 
school  now  comprises  the  first  section  of 
a  plant  that  eventually  will  include 
twelve  rooms  and  auditorium.  Six  class- 
rooms have  been  made  ready  now  with 
administrative  offices,  nurse's  room, 
storeroom  and  cafeteria,  and  kindergar- 
ten. The  school  is  situated  upon  a  five- 
acre  plot  and  to  date  has  cost  $25,000 
for  the  building  and  $5,000  for  equip- 
ment. The  building  is  most  attractive  in 
design,  being  of  one  story,  L  in  shape, 
with  outside  portico  corridors.  The  walls 
have  been  painted  a  soothing  blue  green 
that  blends  in  delightfully  with  the 
lawns  outside.  The  classrooms,  designed 
with  the  activity  program  in  mind,  have 
a  section  with  sink,  gas,  and  electric 
outlets,  and  cupboard  space  available. 
In  addition,  each  primary  grade  has  an 
outside  cemented  patio  of  approximately 
twenty-four  by  forty  feet  with  shrubbery 
and  a  fence  between  patios  for  outside 
activity  work.  The  floors  are  of  asphalt 
tile,  and  tubular  tables  are  furnished  for 
the  lower  grades.  The  kindergarten  room 
is  large  and  fitted  for  the  activity  pro- 
gram. Heating  is  of  the  individual  unit 
type  for  each  classroom  automatically 
controlled. 

f     1     i 
Since  the  departure  of  J.  Warren  Ayer 
from    the   Monrovia   city   schools,   Mon- 


rovia, California,  upon  his  acceptance 
of  the  supexintendency  of  the  Eureka, 
California,  schools,  a  reorganization  of 
the  administration  of  the  Monrovia 
schools  has  been  effected.  Dwight  M.  Ly- 
dell  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  Monrovia  city  grammar  schools, 
while  A.  K.  Wilson  has  been  made  su- 
perintendent of  the  Monrovia-Duarte- 
Arcadia  union  high  school  district. 

Mr.  Lydell  assumed  his  new  position 
July  1  of  this  year,  having  been  for  the 
past  three  years  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  business  manager  of  the  Mon- 
rovia system.  Mr.  Lydell  will  have  charge 
of  seven  schools  enrolling  around  1700 
pupils.  These  schools  are  comprised  of 
five  1-6  grade  schools,  one  7-8  grade 
school,  and  one  1-8  grade  school.  An- 
other innovation  has  been  the  making  of 
a  fine  administration  building  out  of  a 
non-used  school  building  at  122  Lindwood 
Avenue.  This  building  includes  admin- 
istration offices,  warehouse,  workshop, 
and  an  auditorium  for  teacher  and 
parent-teacher  groups.  Mr.  Lydell  comes 
into  his  new  position  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  problems  of  the  Monrovia 
system.  He,  in  addition,  has  had  some 
ten  years'  work  as  supervisory  principal 
in  the  San  Diego  city  schools.  He  has 
taught  at  Nevada  City,  California.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Chico  State  College  and 
has  done  advanced  work  at  Pomona  Col- 
lege and  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Wilson  assumed  charge  of  the 
Monrovia  high  school  July  1.  The  super- 
intendency was  a  merited  promotion 
after  twenty-two  years'  service  in  the 
same  school.  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Mon- 
rovia in  1917  as  a  teacher  under  A.  R. 
Clifton,  then  Monrovia  city  superintend- 
ent, now  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
County  schools.  In  1919  he  was  made 
vice-principal  of  the  school,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
From  the  educational  angle  Mr.  Wilson 
is  well  grounded.  While  a  specialist  in 
mathematics  he  has  taught  nearly,  all  the 
high  school  subjects.  He  came  to  Mon- 
rovia as  coach  of  the  four  major  sports, 
football,  basketball,  track  and  baseball. 
He  came  to  California  originally  from 
Oregon.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Portland 
high  school.  He  has  his  B.  S.  from  Pa- 
cific College  at  Newberry,  Oregon.  His 
M.  A.  is  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Special  emphasis  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year  will  be  a  stress  upon 
curriculum  revision  and  guidance  work. 
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MABEL   CARNEY   SURVEYS   CALI- 
FORNIA RURAL  EDUCATION 

California  rural  education  is  tops,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
leadership  in  this  field  may  take  bows 
and  receive  orchids.  This  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nation's  foremost  rural  edu- 
cator, Mabel  Carney,  who  has  distin- 
guished Teachers  College  at  Columbia 
for  twenty-one  years  in  her  position  as 
Professor  of  Rural  Education.  Your  true 
educator  can  never  tear  himself  away 
from  education,  and  Miss  Carney  is  be- 
ginning a  sabbatical  which  promises  to  be 
a  busman's  holiday.  She  is  surveying 
rural  education  throughout  the  United 
States  and  comparing  progress  made  in 
California  with  that  of  other  regions. 
Thus  far  the  survey  has  been  very  flat- 
tering to  California. 

Miss  Carney  visited  California's  most 
truly  rural  sections  under  the  gracious 
guidance  of  the  chief  of  the  division, 
Helen  Heffernan.  "I  wanted  to  show 
Miss  Carney  the  really  rural  sections  of 
California,"  says  Miss  Heffernan. 
"Many  of  the  regions  which  are  called 
'rural'  are  actually  'suburban.'  So  we 
went  north." 

At  Manzanita  Lake,  Lassen  National 
Volcanic  Park,  September  IS,  forty 
leaders  in  the  Northern  Section,  Califor- 
nia School  Supervisors'  Association, 
heard  Miss  Carney  discuss  conditions  in 
rural  education  throughout  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  California. 
Counties  represented  were  Butte,  Yolo, 
Mendocino,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Mo- 
doc, Tehama,  Shasta,  and  Siskiyou. 

The  setting  for  this  meeting  couldn't, 
have  been  more  "really  rural."  Miss  . 
Heffernan  relates  that  while  Miss  Carney 
was  talking  chipmunks  scampered  about, 
a  California  king  snake  glided  almost  at 
their  very  feet,  and  along  came  two  deer 
to  look  the  situation  over,  finally  decid- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  of  deep  and 
enduring  interest  in  this  for  them.  "Too 
highbrow  for  our  antlers"  they  were 
heard  to  mutter  as  they  fled  the  erudite 
gathering. 

From  Mount  Lassen  Miss  Carney  went, 
to  Marin  County,  speaking  again  on  as- 
pects of  rural  education,  and  from  there 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Fresno  State  College,  since 
one  of  her  objectives  is  to  gain  a  picture 
of  teacher  education  throughout  the  State. 


Besides  being  the  most  outstanding 
rural  educator  in  this  country  Miss 
Carney  has  been  called  to  Africa  twice 
as  a  consultant  in  setting  up  programs 
of  education  for  native  peoples.  She  is 
deeply  interested  in  negro  education  in 
this  country,  and  has  stimulated  expen- 
diture of  enormous  sums  of  money  in  the 
form  of  foundations  to  improve  all 
southern  education  but  particularly 
negro  education.  She  has  assisted  in 
planning  programs  of  school  building, 
teacher  education,  and  supervision.  Cali- 
fornia extends  a  big  welcome  to  her. 


AIR-MINDED  CALIFORNIA  EDUCA- 
TORS ATTEND  IDAHO 
INSTITUTES 

California's  star  educators  have  their 
heads  in  the  clouds  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It's  a  lofty  set  of  ideals  they  work 
by,  and  they  travel  the  air  ways  as  well. 
"I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  all  my  long 
trips  in  the  future  by  air,"  says  Helen 
Heffernan,  who  made  a  recent  flying 
trip  to  Idaho  where  she  and  other  Cali- 
fornia educators  took  part  in  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts. 

Last  year  Idaho  sampled  California's 
brand  of  education  when  Helen  Heffer- 
nan participated  in  regional  institutes. 
Evidently  the  sample  was  much  to  Ida- 
ho's liking,  for  this  year  a  return  en- 
gagement was  requested.  The  group 
which  flew  with  Miss  Heffernan  from 
Sacramento  to  Pocatello  included :  Dr.  J. 
Paul  Leonard,  Stanford  University; 
Lillian  B.  Hill  and  Gladys  L.  Potter  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; Vivian  Borgman,  Pasadena  City 
Schools;  and  Leo  B.  Baisden,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Sacramento  City 
Schools.  Mr.  Baisden  is  a  pilot  in  his 
own  right. 

In  Pocatello,  where  the  group  landed, 
the  annual  Fifth  District  Convention 
of  the  Idaho  Education  Association  was 
held  September  28  and  29.  The  Sixth 
District  of  the  Association  held  its  Insti- 
tute in  Rexburg,  September  29  and  30. 
The  most  interesting  section  of  each  of 
these  meetings  was  a  forum  session,  with 
Miss  Heffernan  as  chairman,  at  which 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "A  Mod- 
ern School  in  a  Democratic  Society." 
The  audience  was  much  impressed  by  the 
town-hall    atmosphere   of  this   meeting, 


and  the  rapid  give-and-take  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  inspired  perhaps  by  the 
variety  of  social  groups  represented — a 
business  man,  a  minister,  a  housewife, 
an  attorney,  and  a  doctor,  exchanging 
views  with  the  Californians.  All  were 
liberal  in  opinion,  and  the  meeting  was 
a  fine  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  to  further  understanding  of  edu- 
cational purposes  when  people  of  vary- 
ing walks  of  life  come  together. 

The  only  difference  of  opinion  came 
when  the  local  people  voiced  their  ob- 
jection to  the  domination  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  over  the  lives  of  children 
at  that  level.  A  variety  of  club  activities 
so  monopolizes  the  life  of  the  high  school 
youth  at  night  that  he  has  no  time  left 
for  home  and  community  activities.  The 
discussion  fairly  established  that  the 
parents  do  have  a  bit  of  a  case  in  not 
wanting  their  children  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  school  activities. 

Idaho  has  a  tremendous  problem  in 
the  support  of  education,  Miss  Heffernan 
reports.  Far  too  heavy  a  load  now  falls 
upon  the  localities,  and  teacher  salaries 
in  some  cases  are  as  low  as  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  While  there  is  good  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  elemenatry  educa- 
tion in  the  State  Department  under  Mrs. 
Minnie  D.  Bean,  the  program  of  educa- 
tion is  seriously  limited  while  basic  prob- 
lems of  support  remain  unsolved.  As  yet 
Idaho  has  nothing  comparable  either  to 
California 's  rural  or  city  supervision. 

Miss  Heffernan  will  return  to  Idaho 
this  month  to  participate  in  the  regional 
meetings  at  Boise  and  Twin  Falls.  She 
will  attend  also  the  regional  meetings  to 
be  held  in  Oregon.  All  of  these  activi- 
ties outside  the  field  directly  under  her 
supervision  constitute  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia chief's  vacation. 


DR.  MELBO  ACCEPTS  UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENT 

The  Alameda  Superintendent's  Bulle- 
tin announces:  "Dr.  Irving  R.  Melbo. 
Director  of  Curriculum  for  Alameda 
County  Schools,  has  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
William  11.  Burton,  who  goes  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

"Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Ward  will  assume  Dr. 
Melbo's  duties  as  curriculum  director. 
Dr.  Melbo  will  continue  to  be  associated 
with  the  County  Oilier  in  an  advisory 
capacity  as  a  curriculum  consultant." 
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ACTIVITIES  FOR  BOOK  WEEK 

With  National  Book  Week  again  at 
hand  (November  12-18)  readers  may  be 
interested  to  review  one  of  the  better 
exhibits  held  last  year  in  recognition  of 
this  occasion.  The  above  photograph 
shows  the  exhibit  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Lincoln  Street  School  at  Red  Bluff 
during  American  Education  Week,  No- 
vember 6-12,  and  Book  Week,  November 
13-19.  The  exhibit  was  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Ralph  W.  Ciaffi,  Librarian; 
Miss  Verginia  Edmiston,  art  teacher; 
Miss  Gladys  Ingalls,  kindergarten 
teacher;  James  T.  Kilkenny,  shop  in- 
structor, and  Homer  F.  Aker,  District 
Superintendent. 

The  seven  objectives  of  education  were 
listed,  each  on  a  different  poster  and 
each  in  different  color.  The  color  scheme 
was  uniform  from  the  lettering  on  the 
large  poster  through  the  streamer  to  the 
respective  table  decorations.  At  the  lower 
end  of  each  streamer  was  a  poster  sub- 
dividing each  respective  objective.  Below 
and  around  this  poster  were  grouped 
books  appropriate  to  the  objective.  Some 
of  the  books  lay  open  at  appropriate 
places. 

Thumb-tacked  to  the  edges  of  the 
tables  were  book  jackets  of  appropriate 
books  which  might  have  been  displayed. 
This  arrangement,  together  with  the 
books  on  display,  made  possible  a  maxi- 
mum display  in  the  limited  space. 

The  objectives  of  education  listed 
were:  command  of  tools  of  learning; 
worthy  home  membership;  health;  bet- 
ter living;  character;  citizenship;  and 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  Subdivisions 
under  worthy  home  membership  were: 
parental  respect,  responsibilities  toward 
children,  peaceful  atmosphere,  attractive 
environment,  and  cultural  environment. 
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Margaret  Girdner,  Supervisor  of  Texts 


and  Libraries,  San  Francisco,  is  co- 
operating with  Joseph  Henry  Jackson, 
literary  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  in  an  interesting  project  for 
Book  Week.  Mr.  Jackson  will  compile 
for  Sunday,  November  12,  a  Book  Week 
section  of  the  Chronicle  with  reviews  and 
illustrations  from  current  children's 
books.  The  most  important  feature  of 
this  section  will  be  a  "Graded  Check 
List"  of  the  best  children's  books  of 
the  season,  prepared  by  Miss  Girdner. 
While  this  annual  Book  Week  section 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  for  some  years,  this  year  for 
the  first  time  the  entire  section  will  be 
reprinted  for  distribution  to  schools  and 
libraries.  Requests  for  this  booklet  have 
already  been  received  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand.  The  check  list  in  itself 
is  a  feature  of  special  value,  as  Miss 
Girdner  has  a  well  established  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  children's  literature. 


TITLES  CHANGED 

Dr.  Berniee  Baxter  and  Dr.  William 
R.  Odell  of  the  Oakland  School  Depart- 
ment have  had  their  titles  changed  from 
"Director  of  Instruction"  to  "Coordi- 
nator of  Instruction."  The  titles  were 
changed  in  accordance  with  a  needed 
modification  of  emphasis  in  the  educa- 
tional program. 

The  Oakland  system  has  always  put 
into  practice  the  best  modern  thought 
in  the  field  of  curriculum.  In  line  with 
this  practice  the  emphasis  is  now  being 
placed  upon  the  evaluation  of  the  total 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  program 
in  terms  of  actual  achievement  and 
growth. 

Doctor  Odell  is  carrying  out  this  work 
in  the  senior  high  schools  and  Doctor 
Baxter  in  the  junior  high  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  COURSES  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS 

The  San  Francisco  School  Department 
through  Edith  E.  Pence,  Director  of 
Curriculum,  has  introduced  this  fall  into 
the  Polytechnic  and  Mission  High 
Schools  a  course  on  Latin  American  civi- 
lization. It  is  a  six  months'  course,  and 
is  being  given  on  an  experimental  basis. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  within  a 
year  the  course  will  be  extended  to  the 
other  high  schools  in  San  Francisco. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  vital 
importance  of  our  relation  with  the 
South  American  countries,  and,  there- 
fore, of  our  understanding  of  these  peo- 
ples, inspired  the  introduction  of  these 
courses  which  will  give  students  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  background  and 
the  present  day  problems  of  the  Latin 
American  civilizations. 

John  C.  McGlade,  deputy  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  has  visited  South  America,  and 
during  his  visit  he  took  part  in  educa- 
tional conferences,  and  Miss  Pence  at- 
tended the  Lima  Conference.  Miss  Pence 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  "Confer- 
ence on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin 
America"  which  was  called  last  summer 
during  the  visit  of  Dr.  Cherrington, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Department  of 
State.  At  this  conference  plans  were  dis- 
cussed by  which  the  "Good  Neighbor" 
program  of  our  government  can  be  fur- 
thered. The  San  Francisco  Schools  have 
co-operated  in  the  program  not  only  by 
inaugurating  these  courses  in  Latin 
American  civilization  but  also  by  spon- 
soring through  the  fall  a  series  of  dra- 
matic presentations  at  Treasure  Island, 
portraying  the  customs  and  arts  of  the 
Latin  republics.  The  high  schools  of  the 
city  have  so  far  given  programs  that 
have  included  eight  nations. 


LEO  BAISDEN  LECTURER  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

Leo  B.  Baisden,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Sacramento  City  Schools, 
lectured  for  six  weeks  this  summer  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration. 
Mr.  Baisden  conducted  two  groups  of 
graduate  students,  one  in  The  Organ- 
ization and  Administration  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  other  in  Public 
School  Supervision.  Summer  school  en- 
rollment was  over  five  thousand,  indicat- 
ing that  the  University  of  Texas  exer- 
cises a  very  vital  educational  leadership. 

Mr.  Baisden  writes:  "There  is  a  very 
evident  spirit  of  substantial  scholarship 
and  a  progressive  outlook  in  educational 
matters.  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  Texas  is  carrying  on  a  vig- 
orous program  of  educational  work. 

"In  many  things  the  Texas  schools 
have  not  achieved  as  high  a  level  as 
the  California  schools.  Despite  the 
wealth  of  the  state  of  Texas,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  organize  their  educa- 
tional legislation  to  provide  the  sub- 
stantial type  of  financial  structure  for 
education  which  we  have  developed  here 
in  California.  The  evidences  of  this  fact 
are  definite  in  such  matters  as  poorer 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  poorer 
development  of  library  facilities,  less 
effective  organization  of  curriculum  pro- 
grams, except  in  the  large  cities,  and  far 
lower  teachers'  salaries. 

"Another  striking  difference  is  ob- 
servable in  the  fact  that  Texas  has  not 
adopted  widely  the  consolidated  type 
of  high  school  district,  As  a  consequence, 
there  are  many  more  small  high  schools 
with  relatively  high  unit  costs  and  of 
necessity  with  poorer  equipment  than 
would  be  found  in  our  high  schools." 
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The  following  notice  concerning  the 
death  of  Dr.  E.  I.  Miller  was  sent  by  J. 
D.  Sweeney,  member  of  the  Tehama 
County  Board  of  Education : 

"As  you  know,  he  was  for  many, 
many  years,  at  the  head  of  the  histoi-y 
department  of  the  Chico  State  College. 
In  1902  he  was  president  of  our  North- 
ern Association.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Council  and  also  of  the  state  council.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  high  ideals,  and 
set  a  splendid  example  before  those  who 
sat  at  his  feet  as  students.  He  was  among 
the  foremost  as  a  teacher  of  history  and 
allied  subjects,  and  his  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  education." 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


SCHWABACHER  FREY  COMPANY 

announces  its  appointment  as  exclusive  distributors  of 
the  Milton  Bradley  Company  school  and  kindergarten 
supplies  and  art  materials  in  the  States  of  California, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  effective  October  16,  1939. 

• 

We  now  carry  complete  stocks  of  Milton  Bradley 

KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

ART  MATERIALS 

Schwabacher  Frey  Co. 

San  Francisco   -   Los  Angeles 


"Teaching  and  Current  World 
Conditions ' ' 

Vierliug  Kersey,  Superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  has 
sent  out  to  his  teachers  a  bulletin  under 
the  title  quoted.  Social  studies  teachers 
are  faced  today  with  a  classroom  prob- 
lem so  acute  that  they  will  welcome 
guidance  into  a  path  that  will  not  evade 
highly  emotional  issues  but  will  deal  with 
them  rationally  and  constructively.  We 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  this  bulletin 
with  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  a 
full  reprint. 

"Teachers  will  choose  to  keep  their 
own  personal  reactions  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  background." 

"Teachers  will  strive  to  help  students 
think  clearly  and  fairly.  Teachers  will 
endeavor  to  protect  from  thoughtlessness 
or  unfair  comments  any  of  their  students 
who  belong  to  less  favored,  to  minority, 
or  to  attacked  groups." 

"It  will  be  necessary  for  teachers  con- 
stantly to  develop  for  themselves  and 
their  pupils  adequate  backgrounds  and 
understandings  of  current  events." 

"An  excellent  opportunity  arises  at 
I  his  time  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  meaning  of  propaganda  and  ways  of 
detecting  it." 

"Desirable  social  attitudes,  such  as 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  patriotism, 
come  to  be  immediately  and  constantly 
before  us  for  constructive  emphasis. ' ' 

"Radio,  a  very  valuable  and  especially 
timely  aid  to  effective  teaching,  should 
be  widely  but  discriminatingly  used." 


Milton  Bradley  Notice 

The  following  notice  has  come  to  the 
Journal  : "  The  Milton  Bradley  Company 
announce  the  appointment  of  Schwa- 
bacher-Prey  Company  as  exclusive  dis- 
tributors of  their  school  supplies  and  art 
materials  in  the  States  of  California, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  effective  October  15, 
1939.  Our  salesmen  will  continue  to  call 
on  you  in  the  interest  of  the  Bradley 
materials  as  in  the  past,  and  Schwa- 
bacher-Frey  will  carry  complete  stocks 
of  our  goods  in  both  their  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  divisions.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  our  many  friends  for 
their  loyal  support  and  fine  co-operation 
during  the  many  years  that  this  office  of 
the  Milton  Bradley  Company  has  been  in 
operation,  and  trust  the  same  pleasant 
relations  will  continue  with  our  new  dis- 
tributors." 

The  Journal  learns  with  pleasure  that 
the  staff  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Company 
will  continue  to  represent  the  firm  in  the 
West.  The  head  of  the  western  office. 
Lester  Van  Nostrand,  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco forty  years  ago.  He  brought  with 
him  two  trunks  full  of  Milton  Bradley 
stock,  and  from  this  beginning  he  built 
up  the  business  of  his  firm  in  the  western 
st;ites.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  his  relations  with  the  schools, 
as  factory  representative  and  contact 
man  for  his  firm,  will  not  he  affected  by 
the  change  in  distribul  bag  arrangements. 
The  sales  force  office  will  ho  at  Scliwa- 
hacher-Frey  in  San  Francisco. 


October,  1939 


Conference  of  California  School 
Supervisors 


"Who's  Who  in  Education  in  Cali- 
fornia" might  well  have  been  the  pro- 
gram title  of  the  conference  held  in  San 
Jose  October  1-4  by  the  California  School 
Supervisors'  Association  and  the  State 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Attendance.  California's  best 
in  the  field  assembled  to  discuss  "Major 
Educational  Principles"  and  their  im- 
plications for  procedure  in  the  many 
phases  of  educational  work. 

The  entire  conference  program  was 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  California 
School  Supervisors'  Association  Com- 
mittee which  was  printed  in  the  August, 
1939,  issue  of  California  Journal  of  Ele- 
mentary Education.  This  committee  was 
appointed  in  May,  1938,  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  major  educational  princi- 
ples which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  at  the  1939  conference. 

About  620  registered  for  the  confer- 
ence in  San  Jose's  new  Municipal  Audi- 
torium. Located  near  the  city's  main 
hotel,  this  spacious  and  beautiful  build- 
ing is  an  ideal  place  for  conventions. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  handled  general  ar- 
rangements for  the  conference:  Walter 
]j.  Bachrodt,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  A.  H.  Horrall,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  San  Jose;  Lewis  H. 
Rritton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Santa  Clara  County;  and  T.  W.  Mac- 
Quarrie,  President,  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference,  on 
Sunday  evening,  Mrs.  Ruth  Edmands, 
President  of  the  California  School  Sup- 
ervisors' Association  presided,  and  greet- 
ings were  extended  by  Dr.  MacQuarrie, 
and  Dr.  Walter  P.  Dexter.  Dr.  Dexter, 
in  appraising  the  education  of  today, 
pointed  out  that  the  best  social  behavior 
is  not  attained  through  high  intelligence 
quotients  but  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  emotional  quotients. 

Panel  Discussion  of  Major  Educational 
Principles 

One  of  the  first  general  sessions  was 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  "Major  Edu- 
cational Principles"  which  the  Asso- 
ciation committee  had  stated. 

Members  of  this  panel  were :  Bernice 
Baxter,  Coordinator  of  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School  Instruction,  Oak- 
land; Robert  E.  Cralle,  Superintendent 


of  Schools,  Inglewood;  Aubrey  A.  Doug- 
hiss.  Chief,  Division  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Education; 
Mis.  J.  J.  Garland,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. California  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Inc.;  Charles  D.  Gibson,  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Schools,  Moun- 
tain View;  A.  H.  Horrall,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Jose; 
Mary  M.  Nicolls,  Attendance  Coordina- 
tor, San  Diego;  F.  Theodore  Perkins, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Clare- 
nmut  Colleges;  and  Mardele  Robinson, 
Director  of  Research  and  Guidance, 
South  Pasadena. 

An  interesting  question  raised  by  Dr. 
Douglass  was:  how  long  should  free 
education  be  provided  for  individuals  in 
a  democratic  state?  The  panel  members 
were  agreed  that  free  education  should 
lie  provided  as  long  as  the  individual 
can  benefit  from  it.  Dr.  Douglass  said 
that  "free"  education  should  be  really 
free,  and  that  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  the  very  considerable  fees  now 
charged  in  some  junior  colleges  to  be 
imposed  by  individual  administrators. 
The  discussion  of  free  education  was  not 
without  its  comic  side;  Mrs.  Garland 
said  that  one  mother  of  five  children, 
appearing  before  a  school  board  to  sug- 
gest that  towel  fees  be  abolished,  had 
stated  that  it  cost  her  forty  dollars  over 
a  period  of  four  years  to  get  her  chil- 
dren "washed  through  school." 

The  most  important  subject  that  came 
under  discussion  was  that  of  the  home- 
school  relationship.  It  was  emphasized 
that  parents  and  teachers  should  unite 
in  the  study  of  the  child's  growth  and 
development  in  order  that  home  training 
may  not  be  a  contradiction  of  school 
training.  Bringing  the  home  and  school 
into  better  understanding  is  the  most 
important  field  for  aggressive  educa- 
tional leadership. 

Section  Meetings 

Following  the  opening  panel  discus 
sion  on  "Major  Educational  Principles" 
were  section  meetings  at  which  implica- 
tions of  these  principles  were  discussed 
for  the  administration  and  organization 
of  the  school;  for  guidance;  for  the 
learning  process :  for  the  curriculum  ;  for 
home,  school,  and  community  relation- 
ships; for  the  education  of  teachers;  for 


I  he  supervision  and  direction  of  instruc- 
tion :  lor  the  school  plant;  and  for  social 
development. 

In  accordance  with  the  progressive 
conception  of  learning  by  doing,  teachers 
had  a  chance  to  participate  in  many 
workshop  sessions  which  included:  work 
with  clay,  flower  arrangement,  simple 
const  ruction,  finger  painting,  block  print- 
ing, simple  puppetry,  painting,  figure 
drawing,  mural  painting,  choral  singing, 
primary  reading,  design,  photography, 
creative  music,  science,  speech,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  the  child  guid- 
ance clinic.  At  each  of  these  sessions 
teachers  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  really 
went  to  worl<,  under  expert  guidance, 
with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  annual 
banquel  of  the  California  School  Super- 
visors' Association,  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Pot- 
ter, who  is  leaving  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  accept  appointment  as  super- 
visor of  primary  education  in  Long 
Beach,  was  presented  with  a  silver  toilet 
set  ;is  an  expression  of  the  deep  appre- 
ciation  which  the  supervisors  feel  for 
her  seven  years  of  leadership.  Arta  B. 
flood,  who  made  the  presentation,  voiced 
the  supervisors'  feelings  accurately  and 
gracefully  in  saying:  "We  hope  this  will 
make  you  look  as  good  to  yourself  as 
\  on  've  always  looked  to  us." 

Michael  J.  Brickley,  Instructor  in 
Rnglish  and  European  History,  Sacra- 
mento Junior  College,  addressed  the 
conference  on  "Britain  in  the  Present 
World  War." 

Officers  elected  at  the  business  meet- 
ing of  the  California  School  Supervisors' 
Association  are:  President,  Louise  L. 
Wickersham,  Burbank;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Lelia  Ann  Taggart  Ormsby, 
Santa  Barbara;  Second  Vice-President, 
Isabel  M.  Cook,  Marin  County;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Grace  D.  Minch,  Chico. 

Another  series  of  section  meetings  con- 
cerned the  implications  that  the  Majo1* 
Educational  Principles  have  for  super- 
visory practice  in:  health  and  physical 
education;  oral  and  written  expression; 
handwriting;  arithmetic;  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  to  learning;  reading;  social 
studies;  art;  child  welfare  and  attend- 
ance: science;  music;  the  speech  pro- 
gram  •  development  of  curriculum  units; 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  children  from  foreign  language 
homes;  dramatic  play;  and  utilization  of 
community  resources. 


Reading-  Problems  Discussed 

One  of  the  best  sections  was  that 
on  reading,  at  which  Mrs.  Elmarie 
Dyke,  General  Supervisor  of  Monterey 
County,  presided,  and  Mrs.  Eva  Gildea, 
Piedmont  General  Supervisor,  was  the 
speaker.  Members  of  the  panel  who 
discussed  reading  after  Mrs.  Gildea 's 
presentation  were:  Mayme  Brother, 
Supervisor  of  Reading,  Shafter;  Neva 
Oavanagh,  General  Supervisor,  Mendo- 
cino County:  Brant  Clark,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology,  San  Jose  State 
College:  Margaret  Girdner,  Supervisor 
of  Texts  and  Libraries,  San  Francisco; 
Nene  Pinkerton,  Primary  Supervisor, 
Eureka:  Helen  S.  Read,  Supervising 
Teacher,  Los  Angeles  County ;  Ona  Ring, 
General  Supervisor,  Contra  Costa 
County;  A.  H.  Shipley,  Supervisor  of 
General  Subjects  and  Director  of  Re- 
search, Tests  and  Measurements,  Fresno 
County;  T.  Stanley  Warburton,  Second- 
ary Curricvdum  Coordinator,  Contra 
Costa  County;  and  Mrs.  May  B.  Wiles, 
Primary  Supervisor,  Sacramento  County. 

Referring  to  extreme  views  as  to  how 
children  learn  to  read,  Mrs.  Gildea  said. 
"One  view  was  that  adequate  reading 
would  result  from  participation  in  any 
activities.  This  led  to  chaos.  .  .  A  more 
current  and  sane  view  is  that  specific 
and  exact  guidance  must  be  given  in 
reading.  No  number  of  activities  will  give 
the  necessary  amount  of  reading." 

Mrs.  Gildea  spoke  of  the  current  de- 
mand for  easy  primary  reading  mate- 
rial in  social  studies  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion: "How  far  can  textbook  companies 
go  in  reducing  vocabulary,  and  still  put 
over  social  concepts  without  making 
meaning  obscure  through  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  vocabulary?"  While  con- 
cepts develop  from  first-hand  experience, 
and  the  rate  of  reading  develops  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rate  of  association,  children 
have  to  read  vicariously  on  some  things. 
It  would  be  too  slow  and  costly  a  pro- 
cedure to  try  to  give  first-hand  experi- 
ences in  everything. 

In  the  panel  discussion  which  followed 
Mrs.  Gildea 's  talk  Miss  Margaret  Gird- 
ner deplored  the  lack  of  communication 
between  school  librarians  and  teachers. 
Librarians,  she  said,  are  all  too  likely  to 
talk  in  large  and  general  terms,  know- 
ing nothing  of  actual  practices  of  teach- 
ers, while  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  do  not  know  exactly  what  mate- 
rial is  available  in  school  libraries.  Miss 
Girdner  suggested  that  school  librarians 


he  included  on  curriculum  committees  as 
something  more  than  mere  "service 
members,"  handy  to  have  around  when 
there  are  bibliographies  to  be  made. 

The  Children  Evaluate  Their  Own 
Education 

The  high  spot  of  the  entire  conference 
was  the  last  general  session  in  which  the 
children  themselves  were  the  center  of 
attention.  This  session,  with  Dr.  Paul 
Hanna  presiding,  was  devoted  to  "The 
Evaluation  of  the  Educational  Pro- 
gram," and  the  best  possible  evaluation, 
which  was  a  testimonial  as  well,  came 
from  the  children. 

A.  H.  Horrall,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  San  Jose  City  Schools,  presented 
a  motion  picture  of  a  unit  of  work  on 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi- 
tion which  had  been  developed  in  the 
intermediate  grades  of  the  Hester  School. 
The  children  had  built  to  scale  their  own 
miniature  Fair  long  before  the  real  Fair 
opened.  They  had  used  pamphlets,  pic- 
tures, and  newspaper  clippings  to  aid  in 
the  reproduction — or  should  we  say  pre- 
production?  Study  of  the  things  housed 
in  the  various  buildings  led  to  very  com- 
prehensive study  in  the  fields  of  social 
studies,  science,  and  art.  After  the  mo- 
tion picture  had  been  shown,  five  of  the 
children  who  had  participated  in  the 
unit  were  asked  to  stand  fire  before  a 
challenging  audience  invited  to  ask  ques- 
tions. This  part  of  the  program  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Horrall  as  "problematic" 
since  anything  might  happen  once  the 
children  were  put  on  their  own.  Ques- 
tions asked  by  the  audience  were  often 
tricky  and  conducive  to  answers  favor- 
able to  the  old  traditional  chronological 
curriculum.  We  suspect  that  some  of 
those  who  placed  questions  were  self- 
designated  prosecutors  only  too  ready  to 
extract  answers  that  would  reflect  un- 
favorably upon  the  modern  program  of 
education. 

But  the  children  didn't  stumble.  Only 
witness : 

Q — "What  can  you  do  now  better  than 
you  did  it  before?" 

A — "Well,  for  one  thing  we  can  find 
our  way  around  the  Fair." 

Dr.  Hanna —  (half -humorously  inter- 
rupting, with  the  feeling  perhaps  that 
this  was  not  as  complete  an  answer  as 
the  boy  was  able  to  give) — "Did  it  im- 
prove your  ability  to  find  your  way 
around  your  library?" 

A — (Coolly    squelching    Dr.     Hanna 


along  with  everybody  else) — "Well,  it 
isn  't  a  mammoth  library,  you  know. ' ' 

Q — "Do  you  think  you  learned  more 
this  way?"  (Almost  a  yearning  for  a 
negative  answer  was  here  detected.) 

A — "Yes  (thoughtfully)  because  we 
were  more  interested  this  way. ' ' 

Q — "Didn't  you  get  tired  of  the 
Fair?" 

A — "Oh  no.  We  did  so  many  differ- 
ent things.  We  didn't  do  one  thing  long 
enough  to  get  tired  of  it." 

Q — ' '  How  did  you  know  how  well  you 
had  succeeded  in  this  work  ? ' ' 

A — "Our  report  cards  showed  us 
that."  (The  boy's  tone  indicated  that 
this  ought  to  be  obvious.) 

Q — "Who  decided  what  poems  you 
learned?  Did  your  teacher  pick  them 
out?" 

A — ' '  No,  she  had  a  large  selection,  and 
we  looked  them  over.  We  all  had  dif- 
ferent opinions  about  them.  Mostly  we 
seemed  to  get  our  own." 

Q — "Do  you  want  to  go  on  with  this 
kind  of  work  in  junior  high  school,  or  do 
you  think  it's  for  small  children  only?" 

A — (faintly  superior  at  this  exhibition 
of  adult  density) — "We  don't  think 
there 's  anything  small  about  it.  Big  peo- 
ple go  to  the  Fair." 

Mr.  Horrall,  watching  and  listening 
behind  the  scenes,  rocked  with  laughter 
as  again  and  again  the  children  refused 
to  be  baited  and  gave  answers  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  mark. 

Following  the  verbal  duel  between 
children  and  adults  was  another  example 
of  the  best  that  progressive  education 
has  to  offer.  Miss  Jean  Seward,  contralto, 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Seward  of 
Stanford  University,  gave  several  very 
fine  selections  which  brought  hearty  ap- 
plause and  caused  Miss  Heffernan  to 
comment  on  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual talent  which  is  characteristic  of 
progressive  education. 

Miss  Heffernan  gave  the  final  address 
of  the  conference,  "Evaluation  of  the 
Educational  Program,"  and  the  panel 
discussion  which  followed  included:  Lil- 
lian B.  Hill,  John  A.  Hockett,  Kenneth 
E.  Oberholtzer  and  C.  C.  Trillingham. 

Miss  Heffernan  said:  "Schools  are 
Kood  or  poor  according  to  whether  they 
meet  the  social  needs  of  the  time."  She 
expressed  her  belief  that  American 
schools  are  adequate  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  time  and  said,  "I  hope  you 
leave  this  conference  with  the  same  re- 
newed courage  and  enthusiasm  which 
you  have  inspired  in  me." 
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Superintendents'  Conference 

Two  reports  which  supplement  each  other  have  come  to  us  through  the  kindness  of 
superintendents  who  attended  the  Del  Monte  conference. 


By  James  Ferguson 
Daly  City 
The  Superintendents'  Conference  met 
at  Del  Monte,  October  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  Hotel 
Del  Monte  was  an  ideal  setting  for  the 
great  annual  meeting  of  school  people. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  spirit 
tine.  The  conference  was  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  education  in  California.  It 
covered  a  wide  area,  all  the  way  from 
principles  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
to  financial  problems  and  requirements 
for  the  improvement  of  teacher  training. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Patterson  in  wel- 
coming the  superintendents  to  Del  Monte 
said,    "School    people    do    not    need    to 
worry  about  the  educational  policy  of 
this  state  administration."  Referring  to 
his  own  personal  attitude  he  said,  "I  am 
committed  to  equal  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation for  all  children,  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  the  cities."  He  asked  the 
superintendents  for  their  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  present 
state     administration,     and     advocated 
greater  participation  in  public  affairs  by 
school  men  and  women. 

An  outstanding  educational  address 
was  given  by  Doctor  Frank  N.  Freeman, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  California,  on  "The  Pupil 
vs.  Subject  Matter."  Doctor  Freeman 
brought  hope  to  tbose  who  still  believe 
that  in  educational  work  the  interests  of 
the  pupil  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
courses  of  study  can  be  coordinated,  in 
spite  of  extremists  who  insist  that  prog- 
ress demands  the  exaltation  of  the  child's 
personal  interests  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
his  attainment  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  fundamental  knowledge. 

Doctor  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  Dean  of 
the  Stanford  School  of  Education,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "Teacher  Growth," 
advocating  lessening  the  teacher  load  in 
school  work.  He  further  advocated 
teacher  participation  in  community  af- 
fairs, and  a  recognition  by  boards  of 
education  that  teachers  are  normal  hu- 
man beings  with  the  normal  human  de- 
sire and  need  for  family  life.  He  de- 
plored the  fact  that  in  many  school  sys- 
tems marriage  is  a  bar  to  a  teaching 
position. 


By  Virgil  E.  Dickson 
Berkeley 
The  keynote  of  the  annual  conference 
of  city,  county  and  district  superin- 
tendents of  schools  was  sounded  by  State 
Superintendent  Walter  Dexter  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  when  he  said:  "We 
must  have  spiritual  inspiration."  He 
stated  further  that  such  a  conference 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  formulate  plans  in  the  in- 
terests of  education  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. "We  meet  as  educators  whose 
theory  must  be  practical,  whose  phil- 
osophy must  be  workable,  and  whose 
ideals  must  be  attainable.  The  educator 
of  today  must  look  into  the  future  and 
determine  something  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  civilization  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years  from  now.  The  educator  of  today 
must  be  a  person  of  vision,  conviction, 
and  courage." 

The  great  inspirational  spirit  was 
thrown  into  the  conference  by  Bruce 
Baxter,  President  of  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, in  his  opening  address  on  the  topic 
"America's  Greatest  Teacher."  Horace 
Mann  was  the  teacher.  The  spiritual  val- 
ues and  the  idealism  exemplified  in  this 
teacher 's  life  were  presented  to  the  sup- 
erintendents as  most  worthy  of  promo- 
tion in  the  schools  of  California  during 
this  period  of  emotional  stress,  of  com- 
mercial upset,  and  of  search  for  values 
that  are  material  rather  than  spiritual. 

Martha  A.  Chickering,  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  educators 
to  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  welfare 
program  now  progressing  in  the  state. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  is  throwing  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  this  effort.  There  must  be  co- 
ordination and  the  avoidance  of  dupli- 
cation. There  must  be  real  efforts  at 
understanding  between  the  educational 
function  and  the  welfare  functions  in 
this  greatest  struggle  for  social  justice 
which  California  has  ever  faced. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  exemplified  by  Chester  S.  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Administrator,  Federal 
Forum  Project,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  brought  to  the 
conference    the    spirit    of    co-operation 
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through  the  Federal  Forum  program. 
The  Federal  office  does  not  dictate  to  the 
state  but  proposes  or  suggests  plans  of 
operation  and  offers  assistance.  The 
Forum  projects  endeavor  to  stir  dem- 
ocracy to  save  itself  by  stimulating  peo- 
ple everywhere  into  thought  and  action 
by  means  of  community  discussions. 

Education  for  international  under- 
standing was  the  topic  discussed  by  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Hart  of  the  University  of 
California.  He  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  the  ability  to  change  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.  He  pointed  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  fact  that 
isolation  is  no  longer  possible.  He  sug- 
gested that  in  our  educational  system  we 
must  turn  the  X-ray  of  intelligence  on 
the  issues  of  every  other  nation  in  or- 
der that  we  may  better  understand  the 
forces  which  may  be  driving  that  nation 
into  action  wmether  it  be  social  expan- 
sion, industrial  expansion,  or  war. 

The  convention"  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing Governor   Culbert  L.   Olson  for 
one   of  the  general  sessions.   The   Gov- 
ernor, in  an  hour  of  quiet,  earnest  con- 
ference,   presented   many   of .  the   high- 
lights of  the  educational  and  social  wel- 
fare  program  which  he  has  scheduled 
for  his  administration  in  California.  He 
pledged  his  support  of  education  as  fun- 
damental to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He 
pointed  to  the  significance  of  unemploy- 
ment   and     relief.     He    indicated    the 
changes  in  the  relief  work  of  the  state 
as  contemplated  for  execution  within  the 
next  month  or  two.   He  explained  the 
necessity  for  increased  revenues  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  governmental  and  social 
functions   of  the   state   as   well   as  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  balanced  budget. 
Dean  Grayson  N.  Kefauver  of  Stan- 
ford University,  presented  to  the  con- 
ference some  observations  from  his  re- 
cent  trip   through  the   capitals  of   the 
principal    European    countries.    He 
pointed  to  the  dominance  of  subject  mat- 
ter education  and  the  prominence  of  uni- 
form   examinations   in   European   coun- 
tries. In  sharp  contrast,  he  called  for  a 
promotion  of  the  American  ideal  looking 
toward  the  growth  and  development  of 
personality  and  power. 

The  Parent  -  Teacher  Association, 
boards  of  directors  and  trustees  of 
schools,  and  other  organizations  partici- 
pated in  the  conference,  thus  exemplify- 
ing the  ideal  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent toward  co-operation  of  all  agencies 
of  the  state  that  participate  in  public 
education.  «. 
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SWING  HIGH,  SWING  LOW! 

Dr.  Martin  Swings  Through  Andean 
Peaks  and  Amazon  Jungle 

Last  May  we  had  the  pleasure  of  shar- 
ing the  first  reports  of  the  trip  that  Dr. 
Lillien  Martin  and  Clare  deGruehy  were 
just  beginning.  Where  did  we  leave 
them?  Somewhere  in  Colombia,  after  a 
long  river  trip  up  through  the  tropical 
jungle  from  Barranquilla.  They  are 
home  now,  safely  home  again  in  San 
Francisco. 

We  are  inclined  to  underscore  safely, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  For  Dr.  Martin 
was  determined  to  know  the  southern  re- 
publics as  their  own  people  know  them, 
not  as  a  tourist,  defended  from  all  dis- 
comfort, might  see  them.  South  America, 
in  spite  of  its  great  cities  and  long  cul- 
tural history,  is  still  an  immense  primi- 
tive land.  Primitive  ways  of  travel  call 
for  heroic  qualities.  But  they  are  safely 
borne  again. 

From  Quito,  in  Ecuador,  where  we 
left  them,  they  went  down  to  the  seaport 
U  uayaquil,  and  by  coast-wise  cargo  boats 
to  Peru.  They  left  the  coast  at  several 
ports,  going  up  to  the  Andean  heights 
to  visit  Lima  and  to  take  off  for  trips  to 
undent  Inca  temples  and  high  cold  An- 
dean lakes.  May  is  midwinter,  south  of 
the  line.  Fourteen  thousand  feet  of  alti- 
tude, in  midwinter,  in  primitive  ways  of 
traveling  —  can  you  imagine  what  that 
cost  in  terms  of  sheer  endurance?  Long 
cold  wearying  days,  nighttime,  no  hot 
water,  bedtime  preparations,  "removal 
of  hat  and  gloves,  and  a  quick  roll  into 
bed,  to  defeat  the  terrible  cold.  .  .  .  All 
trains  without  heat,  in  some  hotels  a 
stove  in  the  salon  that  may  give  you  ten 
degrees  additional  warmth." 


Yet  even  under  these  handicaps,  the 
through  railroad  trip  was  all  too  fast  for 
Dr.  Martin!  They  broke  the  trip  by 
stretches  of  auto  traveling,  to  see  the 
country  better.  Their  only  comment — 
"It  was  worth  it!" 

Down  the  high  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent they  went,  to  the  very  border  of 
Patagonia,  then  across  the  narrowed  con- 
tinent to  Buenos  Aires.  From  there,  by 
luxury  steamer  to  Rio  Janeiro?  You 
guessed  wrong.  By  cargo  boat  up  the 
Parana  River,  going  north  for  days  and 
days,  into  deeper  and  deeper  jungle,  into 
the  brilliant  life  of  the  tropics,  past  the 
borders  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  into 
Brazil,  past  the  famous  Guazu  Falls,  on 
up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Parana  by 
small  boats  and  portage,  visiting  great 
mate  plantations,  and  learning  the  ritual 
of  the  ceremonial  mate  cup.  Finally  by 
train  down  to  Santos  and  civilization 
again.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  dream  of  com- 
fort and  beauty,  then  off  again  on  a 
coastal  boat,  stopping  at  port  after  port, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  One  more 
river  trip  through  a  magnificent  tropical 
land,  this  time  complemented  by  an  air- 
plane trip  above  the  jungle  and  the 
river,  back  to  the  coast.  Thence  home,  by 
conventional  ways  of  travel,  via  Trini- 
dad and  the  Canal. 

Dr.  Martin  celebrated  her  eighty- 
eighth  birthday  somewhere  en  route. 
Was  it  among  white  frozen  Andean 
peaks?  Or  on  some  steaming  jungle 
river  ?  All  one  to  her !  All  a  splendid  ad- 
venture. Now  she  is  home  again.  "Never 
felt  better!"  she  says.  She  is  ready  to 
share  with  us  the  garner  of  her  trained 
observing  eyes. 

"What  among  your  memories  of  South 


Dr.  Martin,  at  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Waters,  near  Cuzco.  Beneath  the 
ancient   masonry   flowed   a   spring,   one    of   the   sources   of    the   mighty   Amazon. 

Elevation,  13,000  feet. 


America  seem  most  significant  to  you  as 
you  look  back  upon  your  trip?" 

For  want  of  adequate  space  we  have 
to  give  only  the  high  lights  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's reply.  Immensity.  Primitive  condi- 
tions of  life  side  by  side  with  an  old 
tradition  of  culture.  Unbelievable  wealth 
of  resources  and  inadequate  means  and 
skill  to  develop  them.  An  awakening  de- 
sire for  the  products  of  our  northern 
factories  (a  desire  stimulated  by  the 
ubiquitous  American  movie)  but  no 
widespread  buying  power  among  the 
people.  Lack  of  trained  skills,  and  lack 
of  manual  training  in  the  schools.  Above 
all,  an  appalling  need  for  a  public  health 
program.  Disease  and  ignorance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  diet  and  sanitation 
stand  out  as  part  of  the  picture  among 
the  memories  of  natural  beauty  and  po- 
tential wealth. 

"What  did  you  feel  was  the  attitude 
towards  our  country  and  our  effort  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  among  the  repub- 
lics of  the  western  world  ? ' ' 

"The  cordial  feeling  toward  the 
United  States,  and  a  sense  of  security  in 
their  relations  with  us  is  today  a  tre- 
mendous reality  in  South  America." 

"What  is  the  greatest  service,  in  your 
opinion,  that  our  schools  can  make  to  the 
program  of  the  'Good  Neighbor'  which 
our  government  has  initiated?" 

"South  America  needs  our  help  to 
train  her  people  in  a  public  health  pro- 
gram and  in  manual  and  technical  skills. 
She  is  handicapped  in  the  development 
of  her  resources  by  the  low  general  level 
of  health  of  her  people,  and  by  their  un- 
familiarity  with  even  simple  manual 
skills." 

Dr.  Martin  visualizes  a  vast  new  field 
of  pioneering  for  our  adventurous  youth 
in  this  great  friendly  continent  which 
needs  the  help  we  are  well  fitted  to  offer. 
Rut  it  must  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
service,  not  of  exploitation  and  greed.  If 
our  schools  can  awaken  this  spirit  in  our 
young  people,  we  need  not  say,  "There 
is  no  more  frontier."  We  can  revive  the 
old  call,  changed  a  little,  and  cry  to  our 
i rained  and  eager  young  people,  "Go 
south,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.  " 

The  rewards,  in  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice and  for  establishing  a  sound  life 
work,  are  as  great  and  as  tempting  as 
those  that  led  our  people  in  their  great 
inarch  across  our  continent. 
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A  Friendly  House 

By  LAURETTA  PRINDIVILLE 
Teacher,  Franklin-Lincoln  School,  San  Francisco 

"But  where  to  start?"  The  teacher  who  guided  this  splendid  unit  felt  the  usual 
perplexity  about  skilful  introduction  of  a  unit  of  work.  One  of  the  Chinese  hoys 
in  her  class  supplied  the  answer:  "The  pretty  flowers,  they  will  die,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  drooping  roses  on  her  desk,  and  the  simple  statement  served  as  a 
plunger  to  project  the  whole  class  into  much  needed  study  of  healthful  living. 


Even  at  the  first  glance  the  third  grade 
al  the  Franklin-Lincoln  School  presented 
i  I  self  as  a  challenge.  During  the  first 
class  period  the  teacher  realized  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that  challenge 
and  t he  difficulties  ahead  of  her. 

The  class  before  her  was  unique.  It 
was  located  in  the  center  of  an  indus- 
trial district  in  a  large  cosmopolitan 
city.  Its  pupils  were  of  assorted  races 
and  characters:  little  Orientals,  already 
dignified  and  serious;  brown-eyed  Mexi- 
cans, vivacious  or  shy  by  turns,  merry- 
hearted  negroes,  stoical  young  Slavs, 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Greeks. 

The  homes  from  which  they  came  dif- 
fered widely  in  race  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, but  they  had  in  common  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  dirt.  All  of  them 
wanted  to  become  Americans,  Americans 
with  American  ways  and  customs. 

The  teacher  was  hesitant  and  per- 
plexed before  the  many  problems  which 
confronted  her.  The  need  was  plain : 
healthful  living,  individual  initiative, 
thoughtful  and  useful  citizenship,  were 
obviously  her  objectives.  As  she  looked 
about  this  heterogeneous  group  she  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  teaching  social  liv- 
ing, manners  and  morals,  health  and 
sanitation. 

But  where  to  start?  It  was  one  of  the 
Chinese  boys,  Fong,  who  gave  her  the 
due  she  needed.  "The  pretty  flowers, 
they  will  die,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
drooping  roses  on  her  desk.  The  rest  of 
the  students  became  alert  and  interested 
in  the  one  spot  of  beauty  in  the  room. 
Here  was  a  common  meeting  ground.  "If 
I  lie  children  are  interested  in  keeping 
fresh  and  beautiful  flowers  in  the  room," 
I  he  teacher  reasoned,  "they  will  be  in- 
terested in  other  things  which  help  to 
make  their  surroundings  more  appealing 
and  wholesome.  If  only  they  could  know 
something  about  making  their  own  homes 
more  pleasant  and  livable!" 

Not  wishing  to  impose  her  will  upon 
the  children,  she  suggested  several  plans 
of  study  for  the  term.  But  just  as  she 
had  hoped,  a  model  dwelling  was  pro- 


posed. And  so,  the  "Friendly  House" 
was  started. 

The  first  problem  was  to  find  the  space 
for  the  proposed  house.  The  children  de- 
cided a  third  of  the  classroom  would  be 
sufficiently  large,  and  so  they  set  about 
measuring  and  marking  an  area  sixteen 
feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide  for  the  floor- 
base  of  the  house. 

"Now,  how  many  rooms  shall  we  have 
in  the  house?"  was  the  next  question, 
and  the  children  determined  upon  five: 
a  living-room,  a  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  a 
breakfast  room,  and  a  bathroom.  After 
much  discussion  they  decided  that  the 
living-room  should  open  off  the  hall,  that 
the  bedroom  should  connect  with  the 
bathroom,  and  that  the  breakfast  room 
would  be  handy  to  the  kitchen.  Then 
they  were  ready  for  the  floor  plan. 

The  children  were  pleased  to  find 
themselves  now  prepared  to  begin  the 
actual  building.  First,  however,  they  had 
to  consider  the  floor  plan  in  relation  to 
the  direction  and  amount  of  light.  They 
decided  that  they  should  place  the  house 
so  that  it  would  have  advantageous 
southern  and  eastern  exposures,  insur- 
ing plenty  of  sun  and  light. 

They  laid  the  floor  with  enthusiasm, 
and  when  they  placed  the  fourteen  wall- 
panels,  the  work  was  well  on  its  way. 
They  then  measured  the  space  for  the 
windows,  doors,  panels,  and  framework. 
With  amazing  accuracy  they  fitted 
doors,  windows,  and  panels  and  thus, 
arithmetic  became  meaningful  in  a  real 
situation. 

As  the  work  progressed  the  community 
became  interested.  Parents,  neighbors, 
even  the  factories  and  business  firms, 
donated  materials  as  well  as  services,  in 
the  construction  and  furnishing  of  the 
little  house.  Parents  and  factories 
donated  wood  and  such  useful  tools  as 
electric  saws,  hammers,  planes,  and  ordi- 
nary saws  to  aid  the  pupils  in  their 
work. 

After  the  children  had  proudly  in- 
spected their  finished  house,  their  next 
undertaking   was   to    furnish    it.    They 
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selected  committees  for  the  furnishing  of 
each  room.  The  interest  was  high  as  they 
decided  on  appropriate  furniture,  dra- 
peries, and  floor  coverings.  Some  work 
was  allotted  to  each  committee  member. 

Then  came  the  bustle  of  sawing  and 
sewing  and  gluing.  When  this  was  fin- 
ished the  color  scheme  of  the  various 
rooms  became  the  question  of  debate.  The 
children  wanted  the  house  to  be  bright 
and  gay.  Soon  they  were  discovering 
color  harmonies  and  contrasts,  and  which 
colors  might  be  best  for  small  rooms  and 
which   for  large. 

Before  completing  the  furnishings  of 
the  house  the  children  went  on  excur- 
sions to  various  parts  of  the  city  to  study 
homes  of  different  localities.  As  a  result 
of  this  they  became  interested  in  homes 
in  this  and  other  countries.  They  dis- 
cussed such  problems  as  "good  housing" 
and  "community  planning."  From  these 
topics  they  became  interested  in  the  re- 
lationship of  the  housing  problem  to 
crime  and  disease. 

As  a  result  of  excursions  into  the  bet- 
ter districts,  the  children  suggested  win- 
dow boxes,  awnings,  and  Venetian  blinds 
for  their  house.  And  so  these  were  added. 
The  window  boxes  provided  real  nature 
lessons  in  preparing  the  soil,  planting 
and  tending  the  flowers. 

But  now  came  the  most  important  part 
of  all — a  real  experience  in  social  living. 
Each  week  the  children  chose  a  mother, 
father,  and  two  children  to  live  in  the 
house.  This  group  planned  the  menus, 
attended  to  the  shopping,  and  the  mother 
prepared  the  meals  for  the  family.  Wash- 
ing, cooking,  dusting,  and  all  the  other 
aspects  of  home-making  were  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  proper  procedure 
was  suggested  by  the  class  and  the 
teacher.  The  shopping  experiences  were 
particularly  valuable,  and  the  children 
soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  differences 
in  cost  and  quality. 

The  children  are  still  enjoying  and  liv- 
ing in  the  "Friendly  House,"  and  its 
possibilities  for  enriching  instruction  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  the  improvements  in  the 
skills,  but  the  real  experiences  in  number 
concepts  have  made  arithmetic  meaning- 
ful. The  language,  necessary  for  discus- 
sions and  decisions,  is  fluent  and  lacking 
in  self-consciousness,  and  the  growth  in 
vocabulary  is  noteworthy.  The  need  for 
understanding  catalogs,  recipes,  and 
other  instructions,  have  motivated  the 
reading. 

The  interest  in  the  subject,  the  famil- 
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.  .  Interest  was  high  as  they  decided  on  appropriate  furniture, 
draperies,  and  floor  coverings." 


".  .  .  The  window  boxes  provided  real  nature  lessons  in  preparing 
the  soil,  planting  and  tending  the  flowers." 


iarity  with  the  words,  and  the  growing 
vocabulary  all  contributed  to.  make  the 
reading  easier.  Planning  the  class  log 
writing,  the  newspaper,  and  co-operative 
stories,  recording  progress,  preparing 
labels  and  directions,  keeping  up  the 
bulletin  board,  all  supplied  real  motives 
for  reading.  And  the  penmanship  suit- 
able for  recording  and  for  invitations 
must  necessarily  be  of  high  quality. 

The  most  encouraging  result  of  this 
experience  in  home-making  is  the  actual 
evidence  of  the  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  the  children.  Even  the  dis- 
trict reflects  the  children's  interest,  for 
window  boxes  are  appearing  in  many 
places.  Cleanliness  and  orderliness  are 
apparent,  and  woe  be  the  child  who 
doesn't  wash  his  hands  before  starting 
the  preparation  of  a  meal!  Children 
show  real  judgment  in  planning  menus 
for  well-balanced  diets.  Family  life  has 
assumed  a  new  dignity  in  the  children's 
eyes,  and  the  necessity  for  obedience  and 
cooperation  is  reasoned. 

Through  this  theme  of  home-building 
and  home-making,  the  teacher  has  real- 
ized her  first  objectives,  and  thus  it  has 
all  seemed  very  worthwhile. 

"Our  little  house  is  a  friendly  house, 

It  is  not  shy  or  vain, 

It  gossips  with  the  talking  trees, 

And  makes  friends  with  the  rain." 

— Christopher  Morley 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 


"THROUGH  THE  EYES,"  VISUAL 
EDUCATION  MATERIAL  IN  VEN- 
TURA COUNTY  FREE 
LIBRARY 

By  Elizabeth  Topping 
County  Librarian 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  is  to 
define  the  scope  of  what  we  have  in  the 
county  library  Visual  Education  collec- 
tion. This  is  confined  to  pictures, 
stereoscopic  views,  posters,  maps,  globes, 
folders  of  illustrated  material  relating 
to  a  single  subject,  16mm  and  35mm 
films,  slides,  stills,  orthovis  views  and 
projectors.  Other  material  in  this  field 
is  in  the  county  school  museum  which 
is  a  WPA  project.  Our  connection  with 
this  latter  work  is  in  taking  orders  for 
the  exhibits,  and  delivering  and  collect- 
ing them  from  the  schools  on  our  truck 
and  car. 

Scope  of  Collection 

Though  we  have  always  had  pictures 
and  maps  and  stereoscopic  views,  it  was 
not  until  1935  that  the  schools  budgeted 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  beginning 
of  a  visual  education  collection,  by 
which  was  really  meant  a  library  of 
films,  slides,  projectors  and  pictures,  as 
stated  above. 

The  first  thing  for  the  librarian  to  do 
was  to  acquaint  herself  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  this 
work,  the  firms  carrying  these,  and 
more  important  still  to  learn  something 
about  the  films  and  slides  themselves. 
We  bought  a  new  small  clelineascope  to 
show  the  nature  study  films  produced 
by  San  Jose  State  College.  These  in- 
clude three  cases  and  contain  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  films.  They  are  on  every 
subject  from  frogs  to  clouds  and  are 
great  favorites  with  the  schools.  Our 
library  wanted  to  buy  as  many  second- 
hand machines  as  possible  because  our 
budget  was  small.  One  of  our  first  pur- 
chases was  a  second-hand  Bell  and 
Howell  16mm  projector  that  had  been 
used  by  one  of  the  University  football 
teams.  It  is  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
We  can  show  all  16mm  silent  films  on 
I  his.  Another  second-hand  machine  was 
a  Baloptican.  We  project  mounted  pic- 
tures, postcards,  film  strips,  and  glass 
slides  with  this.  Next  we  purchased 
oui'  Keystone  lantern  which  shows  film 
sti-ips    (still    films)    and    glass    slides. 


Then  we  have  a  sound  machine.  This 
was  not  bought  from  school  money,  but 
was  acquired  on  a  trade-in  of  an  old 
35mm  machine  which  we  discovered 
was  not  safe  to  use.  The  difference  was 
allowed  from  the  general  fund.  We  had 
a  general  demand  for  one  to  preview 
sound  and  silent  films. 

Financing  the  Work 
The  five  hundred  dollars  which  we 
were  given  to  start  the  film  library 
came  from  the  County  Library  School 
Fund.  The  second  year  we  received 
two  hundred  dollars  more,  and  the 
third  year  the  same  amount.  In  1937- 
38,  after  a  series  of  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  Los  Angeles  Vis- 
ual Aids  Department  helped  us,  we 
brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  principals  the  idea  of  each 
school  contributing  twenty  cents  based 
on  the  average  daily  attendance.  All 
but  two  schools  belonging  to  the  county 
library  agreed  to  this.  One  of  those  not 
contributing  from  its  county  library 
fund  according  to  this  plan,  bought 
films  to  the  value  of  twenty  cents  based 
on  average  daily  attendance  and  con- 
tributed them  to  the  film  library.  One 
school  that  did  not  belong  to  the  county 
library  did  the  same.  In  these  two 
cases  we  purchased  the  films  and  sent 
the  bills  to  the  school.  This  year  we 
shall  follow  the  same  plan.  The  total 
makes  about  $1300  worth  of  material. 
Selection  of  Materials 
The  first  selection  of  films  was  made 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  county 
rural  supervisors,  the  school  superin- 
tendent, and  interested  teachers  and 
principals.  Last  year  we  organized  the 
selection.  The  Visual  Aids  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  of  Education 
made  a  program  to  preview  materials, 
and  the  librarian  requested  these  from 
the  dealers.  The  committee  members 
used  the  following  blanks : 

Please   tell   us  how  you  like   this 
film,  picture  or  slide : 

Name  of  Picture... 

Very  good. Fair 

Good Poor.... 

Grade  Level 

Signed ■_ 

Grade  School 

They  recorded  on  the  reverse  side  any 
comments.     Then  the   director    of  ele- 


mentary curriculum  passed  the  final 
judgment.  These  slips  were  all  filed  so 
that  the  committee  might  use  them  for 
reference. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  entered  into 
the  judgment  of  these  visual  aids  were 
their  educational  value,  length,  vera- 
city, recentness  of  material  used,  scope, 
grade  for  which  they  were  suited,  beauty, 
concreteness,  and  cost.  In  one  picture  it 
was  noted  that  a  different  type  of  air- 
plane was  used  in  describing  the  take- 
off from  that  used  for  the  landing.  The 
fact  that  boys  always  noticed  such  dif- 
ferences was  taken  into  consideration. 
Makes  of  automobiles  and  dates  of  their 
manufacture  helped  to  give  a  clue  to 
time  of  the  taking  of  a  picture.  Suit- 
ability for  units  or  projects  was  re- 
flected upon.  A  general  discussion  fol- 
lowing the  conclusions  was  noted  by  the 
librarian. 
Preparation  for  Use  of  Visual  Aids 
After  the  material  was  actually  pur- 
chased several  problems  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. First,  of  course,  was  the  care 
and  administration  of  the  materials; 
next  was  their  introduction  to  the 
teachers,  with  proper  explanation  of  their 
content  and  use;  then  came  the  subject 
of  distribution  of  projectors  and  mate- 
rials, followed  by  training  in  the  physical 
and  pedagogical  use  of  them. 

After  the  first  three  years,  the  li- 
brarian realized  that  the  visual  aids 
work  required  the  time  of  one  assistant 
at  least.  She  asked  for  the  salary  of 
this  assistant  at  first  for  ten  months 
and  then  for  a  year  from  the  school 
fund.  A  part  of  the  library  was  set- 
aside  where  screens  could  be  put  up  and 
pictures  shown.  This  was  necessary 
not  only  for  previewing,  but  also  the 
teachers  might  help  choose  their  sub- 
jects and  the  assistant  might  go  over 
each  piece  of  material  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  check  for  torn  pieces  or 
defects. 

The  material  was  cataloged  and  bul- 
letins were  sent  to  the  teachers  listing 
all  material  in  the  library  and  from 
time  to  time  additions. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  learn  to  use  the  projec- 
tors. Institutes  were  held  in  which  was 
stressed  the  necessity  for  careful  plan- 
ning before  material  was  shown  to  chil- 
dren. The  distinction  between  the  use 
of  material  for  teaching  and  for  enter- 
tainment was  defined.  The  relative 
value  of  slides,  moving  pictures,  stills, 
stereopticon  views  was  discussed. 
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I  am  going  to  quote  Miss  Eythol 
Barr,  onr  visual  aids  assistant.  "When 
still  films  are  shown,  the  children  often 
ask,  'But  when  is  it  going  to  move?' 
For  the  teacher,  delineascope,  still 
films,  and  slides  are  highly  satisfactory 
as  she  can  have  time  to  explain  and 
point  out  details.  The  pupils,  too,  seem 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can 
look  at  a  picture  as  long  as  they  like, 
but  there  are  always  some  children,  and 
often  many,  who  become  bored.  If 
there  were  some  way  of  overcoming  tin's 
restlessness,  the  films  would  doubtless 
be  of  much  greater  value." 

Circulation  and  Use  of  Materials 

In  the  distribution  of  projectors  and 
materials,  the  library  keeps  an  engage- 
ment book.  A  teacher  states  when  she 
plans,  for  instance,  to  use  a  film  on  sea- 
birds.  The  librarian  notes  that  the  ma- 
chine and  film  are  to  be  reserved  for 
Miss  Smith  at  the  Olivelands  School  on 
January  4th.  Miss  Smith  will  show  her 
own  pictures,  or  she  wishes  the  help  of 
an  assistant.  At  the  time  stated,  Miss 
Smith  calls  at  the  library.  She  is 
charged  with  a  delineascope,  a  screen, 
a  cord,  and  a  film  for  which  she  signs. 
They  are  due  in  twenty-four  hours.  To 
make  this  system  work  successfully  all 
library  loans  must  be  returned  on  time. 
Statistics  are  kept  on  the  number  who 
saw  the  material  and  the  number  of 
times  the  machines  and  the  material 
were  used. 

The  worst  physical  use  of  the  ma- 
chines has  been  made  by  people  who 
thought  they  knew  how  to  show  pic- 
tures but  were  mistaken.  As  every 
film  was  examined  upon  its  return,  the 
responsibility  for  damages  could  be 
placed  promptly  and  accurately. 

The  worst  pedagogical  use  has  been 
made  when  the  whole  school  was  al- 
lowed as  a  treat  to  view  material  meant 
for  the  illustration  of  a  certain  subject 
for  which  definite  preparation  was 
necessary.  Often,  however,  the  show- 
ing of  a  film  of  a  country  or  trip  has 
been  enjoyed  and  has  proved  profitable 
to  a  whole  school.  Judging  from  their 
reactions,  the  Spanish  speaking  chil- 
dren seem  to  benefit  especially  from  the 
use  of  visual  aids. 

Some  questions  are  always  asked  us 
about  the  work : 

"Do  you  borrow  films?"  We  bor- 
row a  few.  We  generally  refer  schools 
to  places  where  they  can  borrow  and 


let  them  make  their  own  arrangements. 
Machines  are  often  borrowed  to  show 
such  pictures. 

"Have  you  made'  pictures?"  Yes, 
we  made  a  film  of  our  book  truck.  We 
had  slides  made  of  pictures  of  the  early 
days  of  Ventura  County.  We  are  also 
trying  to  make  some  pictures  of  the 
industries  of  our  county.  Our  teachers 
had  an  institute  in  which  they  learned 
to  make  slides  to  use  in  their  work. 

"Do  you  lend  pictures  to  anyone  out- 
side of  the  schools?"  Yes,  the  commu- 
nity at  large  may  enjoy  the  use  of  pro- 
jectors and  materials  when  an  author- 
ized, responsible  person  borrows  them 
for  scout  meetings,  clubs,  churches,  and 
like  organizations. 

It  is  too  soon  to  make  many  deductions 
from  our  own  experience,  but  one  thing 
can  be  said :  there  is  no  dead  wood  in 
our  collection,  and  it  has  provoked  inter- 
est in  circles  that  books  do  not  attract. 

Each  year  there  has  been  a  deepen- 
ing appreciation  of  the  service  and  a 
keener  realization  of  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  pictures  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. They  seem  to  promise  an  even 
greater  enrichment  to  instructional  ma- 
terials in  the  future. 


COLLECTION  OF  OLD  AMERICAN 
TEXTBOOKS 

The  Teachers'  Professional  Library, 
Oakland  Public  Schools,  during  the  sum- 
mer moved  its  collection  of  old  American 
textbooks  to  the  convenient  closed-door 
case  made  for  it  at  the  entrance  to  the 
library.  This  collection  contains  more 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty  volumes, 
most  of  these  contributed  by  teachers. 
The  books  represent  the  progress  of 
American  printed  material  for  young 
students  from  the  period  before  the 
American  Revolution  up  to  1890.  Arith- 
metics, geographies,  readers,  books  on 
manners  and  social  interpretation,  are  in 
the  collection,  which  is  acquiring  real 
value  and  interest. 

Teachers  who  have  old  books  in  their 
collection  at  home,  perhaps  in  the  attic, 
will  find  this  division  of  Teachers' 
Library  a  splendid  place  to  preserve 
these  treasures.  Donors  of  these  books 
are  listed  permanently  and  will  make  an 
interesting  roster.  The  collection  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  building  up  its 
division  of  McGuffey  Readers.  Perhaps 
you  have  one  of  these  which  needs  a 
permanent  home? 


SAFE  AND 

HEALTHY 

LIVING 

Andress,  Goldberger, 
Dolch,  and  Haliock 


A  new  series  that  integrates 
safety  with  health 

This  new  series  for  the  first 
eight  grades  offers  a  complete 
safety  program  within  a  com- 
prehensive health  course.  En- 
tire units — at  least  one  in  each 
book — teach  safety  in  the  home, 
at  play,  and  on  the  highway. 
Considered  as  an  integral  phase 
of  health,  safety  is  also  intro- 
duced in  the  discussion  of 
health  topics.  The  books  pre- 
sent a  ivay  of  living  that  encour- 
ages good  health  and  safety 
habits.  Profusely  illustrated — 
with  much  use  of  color.  Send 
for  Safety  Chart  644. 

Ginn  and 
Company 
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Official  Bulletin,  California  School  Trustees  Association 
Edited  by  FLORENCE  C.  PORTER,  Executive  Secretary 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

By  G.  L.  Aynesworth 
In  concluding  my  work  with  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Trustees  Association,  it 
.  seemed  fitting  to  review  conditions  past 
and  present  and  to  offer  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  future.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  California  School  Trustees  Asso- 
ciation, there  were,  of  course,  a  very 
great  many  fine  school  boards  through- 
out the  State.  There  have  always  been 
many  fine  school  boards,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  always  given 
good  service  to  the  schools,  but  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association  there  was  no  united, 
cohesive  effort  among  the  trustees  to 
correlate  and  co-ordinate  their  activities 
upon  a  county-wide  or  state-wide  basis 
for  the  improvement  of  themselves  as 
officers  of  the  schools  or  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

Provincial  Viewpoint 
Some  trustees  naturally  had  a  provin- 
cial viewpoint  of  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. This  was  and  is  most  natural. 
Large  numbers  of  trustees  have  not  had 
and  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate and  develop  the  more  important 
viewpoints  and  understanding  of  their 
work.  Limited  horizons  and  opportun- 
ities for  contacts  with  others  have  made 
it  difficult  for  trustees  in  many  cases  to 
understand  the  larger  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  the  school  system  of  California. 
Too  often  they  have  not  understood  the 
fact  they  they  are  a  part  of  a  great  state- 
wide unified  school  system— a  link,  as  it 
were,  in  that  system.  They  have  not 
understood  the  importance  of  making 
the  link  which  they  represent  and  stand 
for  as  strong  and  valuable  as  any  of  the 
other  links. 

Some  Teachers  Unappreciative 
Before  the  organization  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, the  speaker  not  only  read  articles 
embracing  the  idea  that  school  boards 
should  be  abolished,  but  he  talked  with 
teachers  who  advocated  the  same  idea. 
The  thought  behind  the  suggestion  was 
that  school  boards  were  incompetent  and 
that  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
schools  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trained  educators  —  that  the  public 
should    turn    the    schools    over    to    the    • 


educators  and  they  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  matters  affecting  education. 
The  advocates  of  this  plan  expressed 
the  conviction  that  boards  of  education 
were  needless,  unnecessary  and,  in  fact, 
fetters  upon  educational  progress.  In  my 
opinion  the  educators  who  advocated 
that  change  in  our  system  were  far  more 
in  need  of  education  than  were  or  are  the 
trustees  with  the  provincial  viewpoint. 
The  trustee  did  not  realize  the  full  demo- 
cratic implication  of  his  duties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  was  fully  aware 
of  the  implication  but  sought  to  place 
the  schools  in  the  autocratic  control  of 
the  selected  few. 

Purpose  of  California  School  Trustees 
Association 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  quote  from 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  our 
Association  as  follows : 

"Section  2,  Article  1.   The  object 
and  purpose  of  this  Association  shall 
be  to  preserve,  advance,  and  improve 
the  public  free  schools;  to  encourage 
and  cooperate  with  all  persons  and 
associations  whose  interests  and  pur- 
poses shall  be  the  betterment  of  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  California;   to  promote  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  as  shall 
tend  toward  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational programs;  to  promote  and 
advance  public  education  through  re- 
search and  investigation  and  to  pub- 
lish reports  on  educational  problems  ; 
to  obtain  the  foregoing  objectives,  so 
far  as  is  reasonably  possible,  within 
the  limits  of  a  just  and  fair  tax  upon 
the  citizens  of  California." 
The  purposes  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion form  the  basis  for  an  excellent  pro- 
gram  of  growth   and  usefulness   in  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  If  our 
Association  meets  its  objective  as  set 
forth  in  that  section,  it  will  have  served 
this  State  well  indeed.  There  will  then 
be  no  occasion  for  any  educator  to  be- 
come or  be  disgruntled  with  the  work 
of  the  school  trustees  of  California.  It 
is  entirely  possible  for  educators  who 
have  seen  only  the  weak  part  of  the 
work  of  the  trustees  to  assume  a  pessi- 
mistic attitude,  but  it  is  my  confident 
conviction  and  belief  that  the  educators 


who  have  had  contact  with  the  work  of 
our  Association  during  the  years  of  its 
existence  believe  it  is  doing  a  most 
creditable  work  and  that  they  heartily 
endorse  its  program  and  are,  in  fact, 
anxious  to  see  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion a  success.  They  believe  that  there 
is  a  place  in  the  school  program  for  our 
Association,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  us  a  helping  hand  in  accomplishing 
our  prime  objectives. 

I  take  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in 
the  work  of  our  Association.  Our  first 
President,  Warren  Stockton  of  Bakers- 
field,  had  to  pioneer  the  pathway  for 
our  work.  Then  came  F.  T.  McGinnis, 
who  took  up  the  work  where  Mr.  Stock- 
ton laid  it  down  and  carried  it  forward 
with  determined  energy  and  with  much 
success.  He  was  able  to  contact  many 
more  people  and  brought  the  work  to 
the  attention  of  the  educators  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  succeeded  by  John  J, 
Allen,  Jr.,  a  very  amiable  president, 
who  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself 
and  the  work  into  the  favor  of  the  people 
of  our  State.  An  association  is  always 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  genial  per- 
sonality as  its  chief  pilot.  The  work  of 
these  men  has  brought  recognition  to  our 
Association  that  means  much  to  it. 
Wherever  educators  get  together  today  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  public  schools 
of  California,  they  think  in  terms  of  the 
work  of  our  Association  as  an  effective 
factor  in  the  forward  growth  of  the 
school  program. 

Stability  of  the  Association's  Work 

In  order  to  be  permanent  in  its  work 
and    to    be   successful,    the    Association 
needs  to  be  automatically  accredited  in 
accordance    with   state   law,    and   there 
should  also  be  a  law  authorizing  and  per- 
mitting governing  boards  throughout  the 
state  to  expend  limited  sums  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  their  members  attend  edu- 
cational gatherings  of  all  kinds.    With 
these  thoughts  in  mind,  our  board  of 
directors   presented   to   the   Legislature 
two  bills  last  year — one  for  automatic 
accrediting  of  the  Association  and  the 
second  authorizing  governing  boards  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  trustees  in  at- 
tending   educational    conventions.    The 
bills   received  the   support   of   the   two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  State  De- 
partment of   Education,   and  the   Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association.   The  bills 
passed  and  were  sent  to  the  Governor  for 
his  signature.  The  Governor  vetoed  both 
bills. 
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Absence  of  Politics 
The  public  schools  of  California  can  be- 
come most  efficient  only  if  they  are  car- 
ried forward  free  from  political  control. 
The  governing  boards  of  the  State  must 
be  free  in  their  government  of  the 
schools,  and  their  actions  must  be  free 
from  political  considerations,  insofar  as 
that  is  possible.  It  is  very  difficult  for  our 
Association,  in  handling  legislative  mat- 
ters, not  to  trespass  on  matters  peculiarly 
political  in  nature.  However,  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  I  trust  that 
future  officials  of  our  Association  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  avoid  in- 
volvement in  purely  political  matters.  It 
is  very  difficult  in  the  election  of  govern- 
ing boards  not  to  become  involved  in 
local  partisan  or  political  matters.  We 
are  doing  everything  within  our  power 
to  try  to  lift  the  election  of  school  trus- 
tees out  of  the  quagmire  of  local  politics 
and  to  induce  the  citizens  generally  to 
select  and  elect  only  the  best  qualified 
persons,  regardless  of  political  considera- 
tions. If  we  can  free  our  trustees  from 
politics,  it  will  be  much  easier  in  all 
school  matters  to  act  without  political 
consideration.  The  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  should  be  made  upon  a  basis  of 
merit  only.  Favoritism  and  political  con- 
sideration should  be  entirely  disregarded. 
I  am  confident  that  most  governing 
boards  in  California  are  trying  to  live 
up  to  this  standard  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances schools  are  being  run,  so  far  as 
can  be  done,  without  political  considera- 
tion. If  that  were  not  true,  we  would  not 
have  the  wonderful  school  system  we  now 
have. 

Term  of  Office  of  School  Trustees 
It  may  be  a  long  look  forward  to  an- 
ticipate the  day  when  trustees  shall  hold 
office  for  a  period  longer  than  three  or 
four  years.  Section  16  of  Article  XX  of 
the  State  Constitution  provides  that  the 
term  of  office  of  State  officials  shall  not 
exceed  four  years,  except  that  in  cities 
having  charters  the  charter  may  extend 
the  period  of  official  tenure  to  any  de- 
sired length.  As  one  method  of  removing 
the  schools  from  political  considerations 
and  of  improving  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  trustees  generally,  it  seems 
desirable  to  increase  the  term  of  office  of 
trustees. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  has  recently 
changed  its  city  charter  and  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  hold  office 
for  six  years.  In  many  states  such  offi- 


cials hold  office  for  six,  seven,  or  nine 
years.  Let  us  hope  that  if  we  have  a  new 
Constitution  framed,  it  will  provide  that 
the  Legislature  may  determine  the  period 
of  office  of  school  trustees,  or  that  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  shall  pro- 
vide that  trustees  shall  hold  office  for 
much  longer  terms.  If  trustees  were 
elected  for  longer  terms  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  trustees  were  elected  at 
any  term,  it  would  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  play  politics  in  school  elections. 
It  would  give  trustees  longer  periods  of 
service  and  a  better  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  understanding  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  afford  a  more  efficient 
performance  of  their  work.  We  ought  at 
once  to  make  a  drive  in  all  the  chartered 
cities  of  the  State  to  bring  about  such 
amendments  in  the  charters  as  will  ex- 
tend the  period  of  service  of  members  of 
boards  of  education. 

The  New  Picture 

In  the  few  years  that  our  Association 
has  been  in  existence,  it  has  afforded 
many  trustees  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  common  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  us  have  a  materially  improved 
and  better  understanding  of  our  work 
and  a  finer  appreciation  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  further  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  us,  by  reason  of  the  Association, 
have  been  rendering  a  higher  type  of 
public  service  and  if  continued  in  office 
would  render  even  more  efficient  service. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  how  shall 
we  bring,  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
the  work  home  to  the  great  multitude  of 
new  board  members  who  come  into  our 
ranks  each  year.  How  shall  our  work  be 
so  perpetuated  as  to  become  the  guide 
and  director  of  the  work  of  the  governing 
boards  throughout  the  State. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  educators 
throughout  the  State  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  aid  us  in  carrying  forward 
this  work.  From  an  attitude  of  question- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  our  work,  they 
have  changed  to  an  attitude  of  splendid 
cooperation.  While  we  have  our  own  field 
to  work  in  and  our  interests  are  in  some 
respects  more  representative  than  those 
of  the  teachers,  yet  there  is  so  much  of 
common  purpose  and  objective  in  the 
two  groups  that  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  so  much  with  the  differences  in 
responsibilities  as  we  should  in  working 
to  bring  about  the  improvement  in  the 
school  administration. 


GREETINGS  TO  CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

By  C.  W.  Pierce 

President,  Los  Angeles   City  Board  of 
Education  and  President,  California 

School  Trustees  Association 
There  was  a  very  representative  group 
at  our  Ninth  Annual  Convention  in  Oak- 
land and  our  very  efficient  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  President 
Aynesworth  had  prepared  a  program  of 
unusual  interest.  We  believe  that  those 
present  will  return  to  their  respective 
districts  more  conscious  of  their  respon- 


C.  W.  Pierce 

sibilities  and  with  a  deep  realization  of 
the  importance  of  meetings  such  as  the 
one  just  closed,  at  which  we  can  discuss 
our  common  problems. 

As  .your  President  for  the  coming  year 
I  pledge  my  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  all 
members  of  our  Association.  Mr.  Aynes- 
worth, our  retiring  President,  has  con- 
tributed a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  to  our  cause. 

Now,  may  I  appeal  to  each  trustee  of 
our  vast  school  system  to  contribute  his 
best  to  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Aynes- 
worth has  been  so  devoted.  Should  you 
have  problems  or  suggestions  write  our 
secretary,  Mrs.  Porter.  We  will  endeavor 
to  keep  you  posted  of  all  activities  dur- 
ing the  year. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  a  great  con- 
vention next  September  in  San  Diego. 
Make  your  plans  now  for  that  occasion. 
I  want  to  extend  sincere  wishes  for  a 
year  of  great  achievement. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL 
REPORT 

By  Florence  C.  Porter 

A  secretarial  report,  to  be  of  real  in- 
terest, should  have  several  definite  char- 
acteristics. Accuracy  and  brevity  are  im- 
portant, but  au  optimistic  outlook  is  al- 
most as  desirable.  With  these  character- 
istics in  mind,  this  report  will  not  be- 
come  stereotyped.  Last  year,  three  ob- 
jectives were  recommended:  (1)  The 
formation  of  additional  county  units  and 
membership    in    non-member    counties; 

(2)  Continuation  of  magazine  activities; 

(3)  An  active  legislative  program  and 
continuation  of  established  activities. 

Several  new  county  units  have  been 
reported.  The  success  of  any  county  unit 
depends  upon  the  Secretary  to  a  very 
large  extent.  In  some  counties,  monthly 
meetings  with  good  attendance  are  re- 
ported. In  other  counties,  quarterly 
meetings  are  held,  and  in  still  other 
counties  semi-annual  meetings  seem  de- 
sirable. Membership  is  noted  in  several 
new  counties  this  year.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  during  the  coming  year 
division  of  the  State  into  six  sections, 
each  section  to  have  a  director,  be  seri- 
ously considered. 

Ten  issues  of  our  section  of  the  Jour- 
nal have  been  edited,  and  as  one  sub- 
scription to  the  magazine  is  included 
with  member  dues,  we  are  confident  that 
the  magazine  reaches  each  member  dis- 
trict. Each  issue  features  news  of  school 
activities,  a  president's  message,  and  also 
either  news  of  legislation  or  opinions 
rendered  by  the  attorney-general. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  held  both 
in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State  with  the  Legislative  Committee, 
and  a  definite  program  was  set  up.  Rep- 
resentation was  maintained  in  Sacra- 
mento during  both  the  first  and  second 
sessions.  Reports  of  all  legislative  activ- 
ities are  available  both  for  future  use 
and  as  a  guide  in  planning  proposals. 
Legislative  information,  copies  of  bills, 
and  other  reports  were  sent  out  to  mem- 
bers in  large  numbers,  and  on  the  whole 
the  final  legislative  results  were  very 
good. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  our 
1938  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  an  in- 
teresting conference  of  the  "Western 
Safety  Commission  was  held  in  Los  An- 
geles. This  provided  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  work  being  done  by  our  As- 
sociation to  stimulate,  an  interest  in 
school  safety  programs. 


During  the  year,  assistance  has  been 
given  in  the  preparation  of  many  county 
programs,  and  speakers  were  also  fur- 
nished to  State  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versities at  summer  sessions. 

In  February,  it  was  a  pleasure  and  in- 
spiration to  attend  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  in  Cleveland. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  John  Sex- 
son,  then  President  of  the  A.  A.  S.  A., 
a  conference  was  held  to  consider  the 
formation  of  a  National  Council.  Dr.  N. 
L.  Englehardt  of  Columbia  University 
presided  at  this  meeting  and  appointed 
a  National  Committee  to  bring  in  recom- 
mendations at  the  convention  in  Febru- 
ary, 1940.  John  Allen  of  Oakland  and 
your  secretary  are  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ira  Kibby, 
Director  of  Education  Exhibits  at  Treas- 
ure Island,  it  was  possible  to  have  Satur- 
day, September  30,  designated  as  School 
Trustees'  Day  on  the  Island,  and  also  to 
install  a  publicity  chart  giving  informa- 
tion of  our  Association,  as  one  of  the 
displays.  Many  courtesies  have  been  ex- 
tended to  our  Association  from  the  Edu- 
cation division  and  appreciation  is  ex- 
pressed not  only  to  Dr.  Kibby  but  also 
to  Mrs.  Vesta  Muehleisen,  who  is  actively 
in  charge  of  projects  and  displays. 

It  is  recommended  that  during  the 
coming  year  several  new  committees  be 
set  up  to  report  at  the  next  convention. 
One  committee  might  give  particular 
thought  to  a  more  practical  interest  on 
the  part  of  governing  boards  to  the  place- 
ment of  graduate  students  of  our  schools 
in  positions  where  they  may  not  only 
gain  experience  and  a  livelihood,  but 
where  they  may  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  vocational  courses  offered  are 
practical  and  well  fit  students  to  take 
their  places  in  the  business  or  industrial 
world.  An  added  advantage  would  be 
that  the  public  could  evaluate  certain 
courses,  and  indicate  desirable  develop- 
ment. 

A  digest  of  school  laws  was  printed 
last  year,  a  reprint  was  necessary  this 
year,  and  during  the  coming  year  an 
entirely  new  form  of  digest,  including 
recent  enactments,  will  be  available  to 
members. 

A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friend- 
liness is  evident  among  educational 
groups,  and  sincere  appreciation  is  ex- 
pressed to  those  groups  and  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 


REPORT  OF  1939  CONVENTION 

Several  hundred  members  of  govern- 
ing boards  in  California  gathered  at  the 
Leamington  Hotel  in  Oakland  for  an  in- 
tensive study  of  school  needs,  on  Sep- 
tember 28  and  29.  G.  L.  Aynesworth, 
President,  presided  at  general  sessions 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  a 
feeling  of  informality  and  real  friendli- 
ness would  prevail.  Each  convention  is 
planned  so  that  trustees  may  not  only 
learn  of  educational  trends,  but  may  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  opin- 
ions and  discuss  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Very  gracious  hospitality  was  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  A.  M.  Dinsmore,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oakland  Board  of  Education, 
E.  E.  Muller,  Alameda  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  Don  Rice,  Presi- 
dent of  P.  S.  B.  0.  A.  Dr.  Pierce  re- 
sponded for  the  trustees.  The  first  morn- 
ing was  marked  by  two  addresses  of  out- 
standing importance :  Dr.  A.  C.  Roberts, 
President  of  San  Francisco  College,  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  of  teacher  col- 
leges and  governing  boards,  outlining 
many  services  available  from  the  various 
colleges,  and  discussing  .  also  certain 
phases  of  teacher  education;  "State 
Agency  services  available  for  school  dis- 
tricts ' '  was  presented  by  Miss  Elsie  Jen- 
sen, Associate  in  Community  Relations 
S.  R.  A.  Miss  Jensen  served  for  some 
years  as  a  supervisor  of  Alameda  County 
Schools,  and  outlined  many  services  de- 
sirable in  smaller  districts,  which  are  to 
be  had  at  no  additional  cost  upon  appli- 
cation to  various  state  agencies. 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter  presided  at  the 
Thursday  luncheon,  choosing  as  hostesses 
several  women  members  of  adjacent 
school  boards :  Mrs.  F.  L.  Burekhalter  of 
Oakland,  Mrs.  Helen  Lacey  of  Albany, 
Mrs.  Christine  Wilson  of  Berkeley,  and 
Mrs.  Clara  H.  Peterson  of  San  Leandro. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  delegates 
heard  Clark  Baker  give  an  interesting 
account  of  recent  developments  pertain- 
ing to  the  conservation  of  sight ;  and  im- 
mediately following  this  Dr.  Frank  K. 
Poster  of  U.  C.  L.  A.  discussed  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  education. 

The  1939  legislature  enacted  a  number 
of  laws  which  are  of  immediate  impor- 
tance to  governing  boards.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  were  discussed 
and  explained.  Informal  plans  for  1941 
legislature  were  tentatively  considered. 
Round  table  discussions  gave  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  interesting  developments  in  vis- 
ual education,  school  insurance,  and 
school  accounting  systems. 
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The  annual  dinner  proved  an  unusu- 
ally enjoyable  affair  with  more  than  one 
hundred  guests  attending.  Entertain- 
ment was  furnished  by  a  clever  group  of 
college  students  from  San  Jose  and  a 
particularly  challenging  skit  by  Berkeley 
High  School  drama  students  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Florence  Schwimley. 

Friday  morning's  program  was  built 
around  the  theme  of  "Occupational  Ad- 
justment of  Students,"  the  entire  pro- 
gram being  arranged  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Jacobsen,  superintendent  of  Oakland 
schools.  Immediately  following  this,  the 
entire  group  adjourned  to  Central  Trade 
School  where  luncheon  was  served.  The 
luncheon  was  prepared  and  served  by 
students  of  the  Vocational  School  and 
ably  demonstrated  the  fine  training 
which  is  available  in  Oakland  vocational 
departments. 

F.  T.  McGinnis,  widely  known  Past 
President  of  this  Association,  discussed 
"Some  Problems  of  Trustees  in  Small 
School  Districts"  in  a  provocative  man- 
ner which  stimulated  interesting  discus- 
sion. 

California 's  problem  of  ' '  Pupil  Trans- 
portation" was  discussed  from  several 
angles  in  an  afternoon  session  arranged 
by  Gardiner  W.  Spring,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Pupil 
Transportation.  Accomplishments  of  the 
committee  were  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Porter ; 
new  legislation  affecting  school  trans- 
portation was  explained  by  Alfred  Lentz, 
and  ' '  General  Transportation  Problems ' ' 
were  informally  discussed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  delegates.  A 
recent  ruling  by  the  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  will  be  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  legislative  adjustment. 

Saturday  morning,  a  bus  load  of  dele- 
gates enjoyed  a  scenic  trip  through  Oak- 
land, Piedmont.  Berkeley,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Campus,  thence  to  Treasure  Is- 
land. This  provided  a  delightful  closing 
event  for  the  informal  discussion  of  con- 
vention programs  and  broadening  of 
acquaintance. 

i       i       i 

G.  L.  Aynesworth,  out-going  Presi- 
dent of  C.  S.  T.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  of 
the  State  Bar  Association,  and  as  such 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  examina- 
tion of  prospective  attorneys.  Member- 
ship on  the  Examining  Board  is  a  cov- 
eted honor,  and  reflects  the  high  esteem 
of  the  Bar  Association  for  Mr.  Aynes- 
worth, a  confidence  which  has  long  been 
felt  by  school  people. 


STATEMENT  ON  "THIRTY  THURS- 
DAY"  ADOPTED   AT 
CONVENTION 

We,  the  California  School  Trustees 
Association,  mindful  of  the  great  trust 
imposed  upon  all  officials  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  public 
schools,  consider  it  our  duty  to  point  out 
the  peril  to  California's  great  system  of 
education  which  lurks  in  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Thirty  Thursday  amend- 
ment upon  which  the  people  of  this  State 
will  vote  November  7. 

It  is  our  considered  conviction  that  the 
provision  of  this  amendment  which 
would  force  acceptance  of  stamp  scrip  in 
payment  of  taxes,  would  rob  the  schools 
of  the  negotiable  revenue  necessary  to 
their  continued  existence. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1939-1940 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce,  President, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Persson,  1st  Vice-President, 
Turlock 

Mr.  A.  W.  Lyons,  2nd  Vice-President, 
Fresno. 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Bakersfield. 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

E.  C.  Skinner,  Manteca. 

Dr.  John  C.  Almack,  Palo  Alto. 
Mrs.  Ellis  Giacomazzi,  Santa  Paula. 
Eugene  Tincher,  Long  Beach. 
M.  B.  Youel,  Santa  Ana. 
Dr.  Louise  Hector,  Berkeley. 
J.  J.  Tallman,  Fort  Bragg. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

G.  L.   Aynesworth,  Past-President, 
Fresno. 

F.  T.  McGinnis,  Newman. 
Fred  Heath,  South  Pasadena. 
George  R.  Wells,  Santa  Ana. 


Even  if  the  courts  should  eventually 
hold  issuance  of  this  stamp  scrip  uncon- 
stitutional, the  period  between  November 
7  and  the  date  of  such  a  decision,  would 
be  a  long  tax-dry  spell  which  would  force 
the  closing  of  schools  through  lack  of 
funds. 

Lawful  money  now  in  public  treasuries 
would,  under  another  provision  of  the 
proposal,  be  transferred  immediately  to 
a  so-called  People's  Bank  without  any- 
thing even  resembling  such  adequate 
safeguards  as  now  protect  deposits  of 
public  money  in  financial  institutions. 

With  the  State  treasury  also  flooded 
with  stamp  scrip,  but  without  funds  in 
lawful  money.  State  apportionment  to 
schools  under  California  's  constitutional 
guarantee  to  education  would  stop,  forc- 
ing  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
lock  their  doors. 

Another  particularly  disastrous  pro- 


vision in  the  proposed  amendment,  is 
that  which  requires  that  half  of  all  pay- 
ments for  materials,  supplies,  books, 
desks,  heat,  light  and  the  like,  be  made 
in  stamp  scrip.  Schools  cannot  operate 
without  supplies  and  necessary  equip- 
ment. This  provision,  therefore,  sets  up 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  education  in  this  State. 

The  people  of  most  California  school 
districts  have  voted  bonds  and  sold 
them,  using  the  proceeds  of  these  borrow- 
ings to  erect  school  buildings.  These 
bonds  were  sold  in  good  faith.  Now  to 
approve  a  proposal  which  might  prevent 
interest  payments  on  and  the  retirement 
of  those  bonds  with  lawful  money,  would 
be  a  breach  of  that  faith  and  a  blemish 
on  the  good  name  of  the  people  of  our 
State.  Moreover,  with  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  prices  of  California  public 
bonds,  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  future 
with  which  to  provide  buildings  in  grow- 
ing districts  would  be  impossible. 

As  trustees  of  schools,  the  most  impor- 
tant institution  of  American  democracy, 
we  likewise  voice  protest  against  the  un- 
democratic and  wholly  dictatorial  powers 
with  which  this  proposed  amendment 
would  cloak  the  administrator  of  the 
Thirty  Thursday  scheme  powers  beyond 
the  control  of  the  governor,  the  legisla- 
ture and  even  of  the  courts. 

The  provision  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  a  group  of 
handpicked  tax  commissioners  to  make 
"rules  and  regulations"  which  would 
have  "the  full  force  and  effect  of  law" 
and  permit  the  use  of  the  police  power 
to  enforce  them,  ought  to  be  particularly 
obnoxious  to  every  American. 

Proud  of  our  State  and  Country,  we 
do  not  want  California  to  be  the  first 
State  in  the  LTnion  to  tear  down  democ- 
racy and  enthrone  a  dictator.  European 
peoples  had  dictators  thrust  upon  them. 
Certainly  California  will  not  vote  itself 
into  chains. 


1940  CONVENTION  TO  BE  IN 
SAN  DIEGO 

Members  of  San  Diego  County  will 
be  hosts  to  the  1940  Convention  of 
C.  S.  T.  A.  which  will  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Ar- 
rangements for  side  trips  will  lie  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  actual  conven- 
tion, and  suggestions  I'm'  the  program, 

entertai ent,  and   other  activities  are 

solicited  during  the  coming  months.  Con- 
tact your  unit  secretary,  or  write  di- 
rectly  to  nnv  of  the  state  officers. 
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Book  Reviews 

From  the  United  States  Office  of 

Education 
Local  School  Unit  Organization  in 
Ten  States,  and  Organization  of  Satis- 
factory Local  School  Units.  The  first 
of  these  two  bulletins  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  California  educators  as  our  state 
was  one  of  the  ten  studied.  Chapter  VI 
gives  a  review  of  the  social  and  economic 
background  of  our  schools  and  their  his- 
torical development.  Some  interesting 
data  given  are :  ' '  The  proportion  of  pop- 
ulation of  school  age  in  California  is  the 
lowest  of  any  in  the  48  states. "  "In  1930, 
73  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in 
urban  centers,  16  per  cent  in  villages,  11 
per  cent  on  farms." 

"Relatively  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  consolidation  of  small  ele- 
mentary school  units."  California's 
school  organization  problems  can  be  visu- 
alized through  these  bulletins  against  the 
background  of  national  problems  and 
procedures  towards  better  organization. 


From  the  National  Education 
Association 

The  Purposes  of  Education  in  Amer- 
ican Democracy.  1938  Report  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  The 
title  of  this  report  is  in  one  form  or  an- 
other the  theme  of  most  of  the  writing 
and  the  conference  speeches  going  on  to- 
day in  our  educational  scene.  The  topic 
could  hardly  be  summarized  more  clearly 
than  in  this  report,  in  its  relation  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  Any  educator 
who  has  to  deal  with  the  topic  of  educa- 
tion and  democracy,  in  writing,  in  speak- 
ing, or  in  the  daily  practices  of  adminis- 
tration and  teaching,  ought  to  be  famil- 
iar with  this  boiled  down  but  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  our  schools. 


From  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company 
How  to  Make  Toys,  by  Edna  Plimpton. 
The  Coast  Guard,  by  Florence  Tchaika. 
Trains  of  Long  Ago,  by  the  Editorial 
Board.  Antonio  and  Maria,  Who  Ltved 
in  Venice,  by  Clara  Lyden.  Experiment 
Book,  by  Rose  Wyler  and  Avah  Hughes. 
Don't  Wash  My  Ears,  by  Ellis  Credle. 
Each,  15  cents.  These  are  new  titles  in 
the  list  of  the  Picture  Script  series  edited 
By  members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  They  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  interest  and  usefulness 
set  by  the  series  as  a  whole. 


From  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

Without  Machinery,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna, 
Gladys  L.  Potter,  and  William  S.  Gray. 
Price,  $.92.  This  book  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  California  readers  because  two 
of  the  authors  are  well-known  in  this 
State.  Dr.  Hanna,  whose  chief  duties 
have  been  as  a  professor  in  the  Stanford 
School  of  Education,  is  widely  known  in 
all  educational  circles  because  he  has 
been  so  generous  of  his  time  and  gifts  at 
conferences  and  other  outside  activities. 
He  is  co-author  with  Genevieve  Ander- 
son of  other  books  in  the  Social  Studies 


Gladys  L.  Potter, 
Supervisor  of 
Primary- 
Education, 
Long  Beach 
City  Schools 


needs  everywhere  are  the  same,  ways  of 
meeting  them  vary.  Reading  is  kept  at 
an  easy  third-grade  level,  and  many  col- 
ored photographs  and  drawings  enliven 
the  material. 


Paul  K.  Hanna, 

Professor  of 

Education, 

Stanford 

University 


Division  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series,  of  which  Without  Machinery  is 
the  latest.  Mrs.  Potter  is  also  widely 
known  to  California  educators  because 
of  her  years  as  deputy  superintendent 
and  rural  supervisor  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  her  work  as  principal  of  the 
University  of  California  Summer  Dem- 
onstration School,  and  her  position  as 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Rural  Schools,  California 
State  Department  of  Education. 

These  stories  about  people  who  live 
"without  machinery"  and  do  most  of 
their  work  by  hand  help  the  child  to 
understand  his  own  social  environment 
through  force  of  contrasts.  By  studying 
the. living  habits  of  the  five  "without 
machinery"  groups  in  this  book— Pacific 
Island  villagers,  reindeer  Lapps,  Egyp- 
tian wheat  farmers,  Chinese  rice  grow- 
ers, Zuni  Indians — children  gain  an 
awareness  of  the  important  part  that  ma- 
chinery plays  in  their  own  surroundings. 
They  will    discover   that   while   human 


From  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Education 

Their  First  Years  in  School.  Prepared 
by  Lorraine  Sherer,  Director  of  Curricu- 
lum, under  the  direction  of  A.  R.  Clifton, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  Course  of 
Study  for  Kindergarten  and  First  Two 
Years  of  Elementary  School.  This  large 
and  beautifully  published  volume  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  old  type  "course  of 
study, ' '  a  thinnish  paper-covered  booklet 
with  a  few  encouraging  words  to  the 
teacher  and  pages  of  tabulated  "mini- 
mum requirements"  for  each  grade.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  Course  of  Study, 
with  its  artistic  cover,  its  fine  paper  and 
beautiful  full  page  cuts,  represents  the 
highest  level  in  the  art  of  bookmaking. 
Its  contents,  far  from  being  a  mere  out- 
line of  requirements,  are  rather  a  series 
of  well  written  essays  on  the  philosophies 
that  underlie  current  educational  prac- 
tice, enlivened  and  enriched  by  illustra- 
tions from  actual  classroom  experiences 
and  procedures. 

That  the  contents  are  solidly  founded 
on  the  best  findings  of  science  and  on 
practical  experience  as  well  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  staff 
of  the  Director  of  Curriculum,  four  psy- 
chologists and  four  field  supervisors 
shared  in  the  preparation  of  the  book. 

To  the  layman  who  has  no  actual  con- 
tact with  a  classroom  the  book  is  enticing 
for  vital  and  beautiful  photographs  of 
children  at  work  and  play,  and  its  charm- 
ing narratives  of  classroom  life.  To  the 
working  teacher  it  must  be  an  effective 
guide  and  inspiration. 


From  Ginn  and  Company 

The  Arithmetic  of  Business,  New  Edi- 
tion, by  McMackin,  Marsh,  and  Baten. 
Price,  $1.48.  This  new  edition  treats,  in 
up-to-date  manner,  such  topics  as  income 
taxes,  foreign  exchange,  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  annuities  and  group  insur- 
ance. An  actual  business  situation  intro- 
duces each  topic.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  varying  abilities  of  pupils  through  a 
wealth  of  exercise  and  problem  material 
graded  at  three  levels  of  difficulty. 
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The  Kind  of  Bookkeeping 
That  EVERYONE  Needs 

Personal-Use 
Bookkeeping 


General  Record  Bookkeeping 


BY 

DALRYMPLE  and  HEIGES 

Reduce  Failures — Cut  School  Costs 

Reduce  failures  and  cut  administrative  costs 
by  adopting  this  simple  treatment  of  book- 
keeping. Simplicity,  and  the  personalized 
content  insure  fewer  failures  and  more  use- 
ful  learning. 

One  Year  —  Grades  9,  10,  or  1 1 

This  is  a  one-year  nonvocational  bookkeeping 
course  that  can  be  mastered  and  enjoyed  by 
all  students.  It  contains  functional  arithmetic, 
and  places  the  proper  emphasis  on  penman- 
ship, neatness,  accuracy,  and  the  systematic 
keeping  of  records  of  all  kinds. 

Nontechnical,  Nonvocational 

After  an  approach  based  on  projects  of 
everyday  activities,  it  presents  the  simple  fun- 
damentals of  bookkeeping  stripped  of  its 
technical  aspects.  Provides  a  usable  under- 
standing of  bookkeeping  principles,  and  a 
wealth  of  practice  that  students  enjoy  doing. 
There  is  an  inexpensive  workbook  for  each 
semester. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco       Boston 
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Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional   guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A   fair   teacher   retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest    minimum   salary    law   ever    pro- 
vided  by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing   contracts   for   teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high   schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  in 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers   Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times   a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which  comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school  code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education    in   California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in   its  program. 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


With  Halloween,  two  Thanksgiving 
dates,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  all  on 
parade  within  the  current  ten  weeks, 
with  autumn  winds  scurrying  through 
trees  painted  in  their  reds  and  yellows, 
oranges  and  scarlets,  with  leaves  dancing 
in  myriad  lots  as  they  cartwheel  down 
the  roadways  ahead  of  flying  automo- 
biles, with  gusty  sweeps  of  pelting  rain, 
here  and  there  bitted  with  driving  snow 
flakes,  with  store  windows  filled  with  the 
fabled  richnesses  of  the  world,  with  yel- 
low pumpkins  and  bushel  baskets  of  red 
apples  showing  at  roadside  stands,  with 
yellow  piles  of  corn  lying  beside  the 
dried  stalks,  with  coats  of  mink  and  rab- 
bit and  skunk  and  lamb  out  of  storage 
and  upon  their  wearers,  with  headlines 
of  unpleasantness  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  some  slight  de- 
gree of  acridness  among  the  wise  men  of 
our  own  nation,  with  business  up  or 
down  according  to  the  particular  occu- 
pation one  is  engaged  in,  anno  domini 
1939  is  drawing  to  its  close  with  the  fu- 
ture just  as  bright  or  dark  as  each  one 
may  imagine  it. 

New  York  City  is  ending  the  first  year 
of  its  World 's  Fair  in  a  spirit  of  carnival 
with  some  twenty-three  million  deben- 
tures still  outstanding,  and  with  plans 
for  the  second  year  such  that  it  is  hoped 
the  Fair  will  end  in  the  black.  The 
people  of  New  York  City  only  during  the 
past  month  have  been  waking  up  to  the 
significance  of  the  Fair  and  have  been 
attending  in  some  goodly  numbers.  With 
the  passing  of  the  attitude  of  taking  all 
the  country  cousins  for  a  ride  and  of 


slicking  the  city  neighbors,  the  Fair  is  in 
more  favor.  New  York  City  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  a  decade  is  having  a 
theatrical  season  that  has  started  off 
with  a  bang  with  many  successful  open- 
ings and  great  attendance.  Tickets  are 
not  any  cheaper,  but  money  is  in  hand, 
or  perhaps  the  harassed  populace  figures 
you  might  as  well  spend  what  you  have, 
for  the  government  will  get  it  if  you 
don't.  Even  Philadelphia,  city  of 
brotherly  love,  is  on  its  toes.  Its  auto- 
mobile drivers  do  their  best  to  keep 
avoirdupois  down  by  making  pedestrians 
jump,  and  continue  to  be  the  best  friends 
the  morticians  have.  But  the  sun  shines 
sometimes  even  in  Philadelphia. 

y  i  i 
Since  the  advent  of  the  professional 
educator,  a  product  of  the  professional 
school  of  education,  a  phenomenon  of 
only  the  last  three  decades,  we  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  axiomatic  that  progress 
in  school  procedures  was  made  by  ex- 
perimentation upon  school  children,  and 
that  as  guinea  pigs  such  children  them- 
selves were  benefited  and  consequently 
such  blessings  were  distributed  broad- 
cast. We  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  during  the  past  decade  the  "Activ- 
ity Program"  had  passed  its  baptism  of 
fire  and  had  been  refined  until  it  was 
accepted  as  a  definite  procedure.  We 
were  rather  amazed  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Neiv  York  Sun  of  October  19,  1939,  to 
read  the  following,  which  we  quote  in 
full :  Children  Are  Not  Guinea  Pigs :  "  It 
is  somewhat  disturbing  to  hear  an  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  of  Schools,  William 


E.  Grady,  assert  that  the  activity  pro- 
gram, as  carried  on  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system,  is  'crude  and  unsci- 
entific. '  This  method  of  teaching  is  being 
tried  out  in  seventy-one  elementary 
schools.  It  affects  close  to  70,000  pupils. 
Authorized  in  1935,  the  experiment  is  to 
be  tried  for  two  years  more  before  an 
official  decision  is  made-  on  its  continu- 
ance or  rejection. 

"However,  if  Mr.  Grady's  criticism 
is  justified,  six  years  is  too  long  a  time 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  lives  of  70,000  New 
York  City  children  by  a  'crude  and  un- 
scientific' method  of  teaching.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
Mr.  Grady  is  in  a  position  to  know  the 
situation.  Moreover,  he  is  not  one  who  is 
prone  to  express  public  disapproval  of  a 
school  activity  unless  he  feels  sure  of  his 
ground.  His  challenge  to  the  largest  ex- 
periment ever  authorized  in  the  New 
York  city  schools  ought  to  be  met  at 
once.  Those  directly  in  charge  of  the 
activity  program  should  be  prepared  to 
refute  his  criticism  or,  if  what  he  says 
is  substantiated,  to  modify  the  experi- 
ment. After  all,  children  are  not  guinea 
pigs.  Their  education  cannot  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  experimentation." 

i       i       i 

Upland,  California,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant past  of  the  eighties  was  nothing  but 
a  desert  wash  of  rock  and  sagebrush, 
forty  miles  or  so  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  a  background  of  mountains  and  Old 
Baldy,  even  in  those  days  a  white  sen- 
tinel of  the  hot  summer  winds.  Came  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road, the  making  of  San  Bernardino  the 
western  headquarters  of  the  railroad 
with  its  railroad  shops,  and  then  the 
Chaffey  Brothers  founded  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia, two  miles  below  Upland.  The 
rocky  soil  was  planted  to  citrus  and  the 
area  became  by  the  early  1900 's  one  of 
California's  great  orange  sections.  Up- 
land, as  the  years  passed,  took  on  the 
semblance  of  its  sister  city  to  the  south 
and  became  by  1939  a  populous  neigh- 
borhood of  6500  persons  dependent  upon 
oranges  and  lemons  for  a  livelihood  and 
filled  with  eastern  settlers  and  their  de- 
scendants, who  literally  lived  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  orange  blossoms,  while  a  few 
miles  distant  the  mountains  were  deep 
in  snow. 

By  mid-September,  1939,  Upland  un- 
der District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Harold  W.  Cook,  had  completed  the  re- 
housing of  the  school  children  of  the  first 
nine  grades  and  kindergarten  on  adja- 
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cent  eanipuses  of  ten  acres  each.  Upland 
still  is  part  of  the  Chaffey  Union  High 
School  District,  and  high  school  pupils 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades 
attend  the  Chaffey  Union  High  School  in 
Ontario.  The  project  is  comprised  of  a 
junior  high  school  building,  completed 
several  years  ago  that  is  most  modern  in 
its  design  and  equipment  and  which  at 
the  present  has  a  complement  of  315 
students. 

•  The  new  Upland  Elementary  School,  a 
replacement  of  the  old  Fannie  D.  Noe 
School,  was  finished  last  September  15. 
This  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$318' 000,  out  of  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  a  $175,000  bond  issue  and  a 
PWA  grant  of  $143,000  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  the  modern  school  build- 
ings in  California.  The  architects,  Marsh, 
Smith  and  Powell,  have  designed  a  build- 
ing for  tropical  California  conditions. 
The  style  is  Modern  American,  which  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  means  a  school  building 
of  straight  lines,  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  severe  in  outline,  but 
attractive  to  the  sight  as  it  lies  strung 
out  on  a  one-story  plane.  In  this  new 
Upland  Elementary  building  there  is 
practically  no  wood.  The  roof  is  of  four- 
inch  concrete  slab,  the  floors  are  concrete 
with  asphalt  tile  on  top,  the  building  is 
earthquake-  and  practically  fire-proof. 
Venetian  blinds  are  furnished  through- 
out the  building.  Heating  is  accomplished 
by  a  battery  of  gas  furnaces,  one  heat- 
ing three  or  four  rooms.  Lighting  is  in- 
direct and  is  controlled  by  photo-electric 
cells.  The  school  has  complete  sound 
equipment  and  intercommunicating  tele- 
phones. Each  classroom  has  an  outside 
classroom,  adjacent  to  its  windowed  side. 
The  kindergarten  is  a  separate  unit  with 
its  own  fenced  off  playground. 

The  school  is  built  in  two  parallel 
wings  lying  north  and  south  with  the 
auditorium  on  its  northern  end.  The 
length  of  the  school  is  some  537  feet  from 
north  to  south.  The  building  has  seven- 
teen classrooms,  a  suite  of  offices,  library, 
'  a  cafeteria  seating  160,  an  auditorium  of 
620  capacity  with  full  stage  equipment, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  lavatories.  The 
building  is  handling  540  pupils  at  pres- 
ent. The  grounds  have  been  landscaped, 
and  a  roadway  has  been  built  back  from 
the  street  upon  which  the  school  building 
faces  to  be  used  as  a  loading  zone  for  the 
school  busses.  The  school  grounds  have 
been  fenced,  lawns'  and  trees  have  been 
put  in,  and  part  of  the  playground  has 
been  treated  with  asphalt.  One  distin- 


guishing feature  on  the  south  side  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  auditorium  has  been 
the  placing  of  several  murals  of  Cali- 
fornia History  by  a  Federal  Art  Project. 
This  is  Superintendent  Cook's  eleventh 
year- in  Upland.  For  three  years  he  was 
principal  of  'the  junior  high  school,  and 
during  the  past  eight  he  has  been  district 
superintendent.  Mr.  Cook  started  his 
work  in  this  section  as  a  social  studies 
teacher  in  the  Chaffey  Union  High 
School,  then  under  the  leadership  of 
Merton  E.  Hill.  It  was  fitting  that  on 
September  19  last  the  dedicatory  address 
was  made  by  Dr.  Merton  E.  Hill,  now 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  who  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  early  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  both  Ontario  and  Upland. 


An  analysis  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
New  York  City  teachers  has  many  high- 
lights. It  includes  such  facts  as  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  New  York  City  school 
teachers  receive  at  least  $3,390  a  year, 
plus  two-month  vacations,  liberal  sick 
leave,  generous  tax-supported  retirement 
pay,  and  a  security  of  tenure  which  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  profession. 
The  scale  of  salary  for  the  New  York 
City  teacher  starts  at  $1,608  in  the  lower 
grades  and  at  $2,148  in  the  high  school. 
After  the  teacher  becomes  permanent  the 
salary  increases  yearly  until  it  reaches 
$3,390  for  the  lower  grades  and  $4,500 
for  that  of  high  school  teachers.  It  takes 
thirteen  years  for  the  lower  grade  teach- 
ers to  get  the  top  salary,  twelve  years 
for  the  higher  grade  teachers,  and  fifteen 
years  for  the  high  school  teachers.  Of  the 
27,699  New  York  City  teachers  studied 
in  the  report  18,850  had  been  employed 
these  twelve  to  fifteen  years  or  longer 
and  were  receiving  the  maximum  salary 
and  only  eighty-eight  were  receiving  the 
first  year's  remuneration.  Of  the  1939-40 
budget  more  than  half  of  the  high  school 
teachers  will  be  paid  $4,500  or  more, 
about  five-sixths  of  the  junior  high  school 
teachers  will  receive  $3,830  or  more. 
Four-fifths  of  the  seventh  to  eighth  grade 
teachers  will  draw  the  top  salary  of 
$3,830.  Three-fourths  of  the  kinder- 
garten-6B  teachers  will  be  paid  the  top 
of  $3,390.  Thirty-six  out  of  forty-nine 
high  school  principals  will  receive  $10,- 
000  each,  and  only  two  less  than  $9,000 
each.  The  average  1939-40  pay  of  grade 
and  junior  high  school  principals  will 
be  $6,108,  with  more  than  half  getting 
$7,000  or  more. 


The  October  issue  of  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Principals  Journal  contains 
interesting  information  as  to  the  activ- 
ities of  the  elementary  principals  of  New 
Jersey.  This  October  edition  ushers  in 
the  first  number  of  this  magazine  in  its 
twelfth  year  of  publication.  The  roster 
of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Prin- 
cipals Association  includes  among  its 
names  the  most  outstanding  of  the  ele- 
mentary principals  of  the  state.  Among 
them  is  this  year's  president,  Miss  Anne 

C.  Scott  of  Leonia  and  after  November 
next  year's  president  Raymond  S. 
Michaels,  principal  of  Junior  High 
School  Number  3  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Among  the  executive  committee  are  such 
persons  as  Miss  Aline  Gerow,  principal 
of  School  Number  10,  Jersey  City;  Al- 
bion U.  Jenkins,  principal  of  the  South 
8th  Street  School,  Newark;  W.  George 
Hayward,  principal  of  the  Elmwood  Ele- 
mentary School,  East  Orange;  and  Dr. 
De  Witt  Boney,  principal  of  the  Nassau 
School,  East  Orange.  The  advertising 
manager  is  Chester  B.  Bunce,  principal 
of  the  Oakwood  Avenue  School,  Orange. 
Among  the  interesting  articles  of  this 
October  issue  are:  "The  Elementary 
Principal  Looks  at  Student  Teaching" 
by  Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  3,  Jersey  City;  "The  Emo- 
tional Behavior  of  Children"  by  J.  Har- 
old Straub,  Willard  School,  Ridgewood; 
"Improvements  in  Vision  Testing"  by 

D.  B.  Timmons,  Hillside  School,  Mont- 
clair ;  and  ' '  The  Radio-Victrola  in  Music 
Education"  by  Miss  Eugenia  Saville, 
Metuchen  public  schools,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

i  i  i 
Rolland  H.  Upton,  as  district  super- 
intendent of  the  San  Gabriel  grammar 
schools,  San  Gabriel,  California,  has 
moved  into  a  distinguished  company  of 
Los  Angeles  County  school  men.  His 
school  system  is  in  the  ' '  Golden  Valley ' ' 
of  the  Los  Angeles  plain.  Pasadena,  San 
Marino,  Sierra  Madre,  Arcadia,  and  Al- 
hambra  are  all  near-by  school  systems. 
We  are  sorry  that  in  announcing  his 
appointment  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Journal  a  couple  of  wayward  con- 
sonants were  entangled  in  his  name. 

i       1       i 

Harold  H.  Phillips,  principal  of  the 
Sussex  Avenue  and  Roseville  Avenue 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  back  from  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  spent  at  Pasa- 
dena, California.  His  reports  of  Cali- 
fornia are  most  complimentary.  The  golf 
of  Dr.  John  A.  Sexson  of  Pasadena  must 
have  been  quite  convincing. 
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CALIFORNIA     EDUCATORS     WILL 
CONDUCT  HARVARD  WORKSHOP 

Mrs.  Lillian  A.  Lamoreaux,  director 
of  curriculum  in  the  city  schools  of 
Santa  Barbara,  has  been  invited  by  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Harvard  University,  to 
carry  on  a  curriculum  workshop  for  the 
summer  session  of  1940.  Mrs.  Lamoreaux 
will  have  as  her  assistants  Miss  Josephine 
Murray,  supervisor  of  music,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  F.  Peterson,  special  teacher  of  art 
in  the  city  schools.  A  number  of  Santa 
Barbara  teachers  and  principals  as  well 
as  teachers  from  other  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia will  accompany  them.  The  Har- 
vard workshop  will  provide  six  units  of 
graduate  credit.  The  group  participating 
in  the  actual  work  will  be  limited  to 
thirty-five  in  number.  Dr.  William  H. 
Burton,  formerly  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
was  appointed  this  fall  to  head  the 
teacher  training  department  of  Harvard 
University.  He  will  act  as  consultant  to 
Mrs.  Lamoreaux'  workshop  group. 

Superintendent  Curtis  E.  Warren  is 
continuing  the  extensive  curriculum 
work  in  Santa  Barbara  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Stanford  University  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Dr.  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, newly  appointed  dean  of  education 
at  the  University  of  California,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Santa  Barbara 
schools  and  curriculum  work  in  action 
for  three  days  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month. 


ADA  YORK  MARRIES 

County  Superintendent  Ada  York,  of 
San  Diego,  was  married  October  25  in 
Yuma  to  Frank  B.  Allen,  music  composer 
and  author.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have 
been  friends  since  they  were  schoolmates 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Allen  has  been  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  San  Diego  since 
1921.  She  was  for  several  years  state  sec- 
retary of  the  California  Association  of 
Public  School  Superintendents  and  was 
honored  in  1930  by  being  named  one  of 
the  nine  county  superintendents  in  the 
nation  to  serve  on  the  national  advisory 
council  of  school  building  problems.  It 
is  understood  that  Mrs.  Allen  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  San  Diego's  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


DR.     McSWAIN,     NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY,  VISITS  CALIFORNIA 

Many  sections  of  California  will  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  Dr. 
Eldridge  T.  McSwain,  Professor  of 
Education  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Dr.  McSwain  will 
speak  before  Central  Coast  Section, 
C.  T.  A.,  Watsonville,  November  20-22; 
California  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Laguna  Beach,  November 
2-4-25 ;  San  Francisco  State  College,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley,  November  27;  teachers'  meet- 
ings, Palo  Alto  and  San  Jose,  November 
28  and  29 ;  Parent-Teacher  Council, 
Santa  Barbara  County,  November  30; 
Parent-Teacher  Meeting,  Santa  Maria, 
December  1 ;  teachers'  meetings,  Burbank 
and  Glendale,  December  4;  Teachers' 
Club,  Bedlands,  December  5 ;  teachers ' 
meeting,  Long  Beach,  December  6 ;  In- 
stitute, Taft  and_  Bakersfield,  December 
7;  and  Institute,  Ventura,  December  8. 

Dr.  McSwain  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1898.  He  attended  Newberry  Col- 
lege and  was  graduated  in  June,  1919. 
Later  he  attended  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  He  received  his 
M.  A.  degree  in  February,  1928,  and  was 
awarded  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
in  June,  1935. 

Dr.  McSwain  completed  the  major 
part  of  his  graduate  work  in  elemen- 
tary education.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  division  of  elementary  education 
in  the  School  of  Education  at  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
since  September,  1935. 


LAND  OF  RED  APPLES  AND  RAIN 

In  October,  Oregon,  the  land  of  scarlet 
maple,  rose-colored  dogwood,  golden  as- 
pens, and  bountiful  harvest  is  also  the 
land  of  teachers'  institutes.  Helen  Hef- 
fernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elementary 
Education  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  reports  from  the 
"land  of  red  apples  and  rain"  where 
she  has  been  taking  a  postman's  holiday 
addressing  teachers'  institutes.  After  a 
trip  involving  some  four  thousand  miles 
of  driving  over  Oregon  and  Idaho  high- 
ways, Miss  Heffernan  is  more  enthusias- 
tic than  ever  about  our  beautiful  neigh- 
bor-state to  the  north  and  about  the  fine 
professional  spirit  of  the  school  people. 


Miss  Heffernan  spoke  at  the  institutes 
at  The  Dalles,  Corvallis,  Baker,  Marsh- 
field,  Hillsboro,  and  Monmouth  and  for 
good  measure  returned  to  California  via 
Twin  Falls  and  Boise  where  she  ad- 
dressed audiences  of  over  a  thousand 
teachers. 


NEWS  AMONG  THE  BOOKMEN 

Philip  P.  Maxwell,  who  has  been  with 
the  American  Book  Company  for  the 
last  eleven  years,  is  opening  a  depository 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  will  make 
his  home  there  permanently.  He  is  rep- 
resenting the  following  companies: 
Bobbs  Merrill,  E.  M.  Hale,  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company,  Rowe  Peterson,  Webster, 
Singer,  Johnson,  Charles  E.  Merrill, 
Thomas  Nelson,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Junior  Literary  Guild,  Quarrie 
Corporation,  Lippincott,  Harpers,  Henry 
Holt,  Sanborn  and  Harr  Wagner  Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Craig  Ellis  is  the  new  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany representative  in  central  California 
cities  and  counties.  During  the  past  year 
Mr.  Ellis  was  principal  of  the  Lindsay 
High  School.  Before  that  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  Mount  Shasta  High  School,  and 
he  was  also  at  one  time  a  teacher  in  the 
Albany  schools.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  the  Pacific,  with  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  California.  His 
many  friends  in  school  work  in  the  State 
will  be  interested  to  hear  of  his  new 
appointment. 

Mr.  Ellis  takes  approximately  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  traveled  by  J.  0.  Tuttle 
which  included  the  coast  counties  of 
California  from  San  Mateo  to  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to, 
and  including,  Tulare.  In  addition  Mr. 
Ellis  will  travel  the  Mother  Lode  counties. 


John  A.  Sexson,  Jr.,  son  of  Pasadena's 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  one 
of  the  younger  salesmen  in  the  western 
division  of  Rand  McNally  and  Company. 
Mr.  Sexson  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1937. 
From  September,  1938,  to  April,  1939, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Rand  McNally 
Editorial  Department  in  Chicago.  In 
April  he  was  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  company,  from 
which  he  will  handle  sales  in  central 
California,   including  the  coast  regions. 
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RECENT  APPOINTMENTS 

.Miss  Margaret  Vian  is  the  new  libra- 
rian at  Fullerton  succeeding  Miss  Mar- 
garet Bristow.  Miss  Vian  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  Library 
School.  She  also  has  her  general  secon- 
dary teaching  credentials.  Her  degrees 
were  received  in  1939,  and  this  is  her 
first  position  as  a  full-time  librarian. 
Prior  to  this  position  she  was  library 
assistant  at  Compton  Junior  College 
Library. 

R.  E.  Green,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Fullerton,  carries  on  a  progressive 
program  in  which  the  library  plays  a 
very  important  part.  The  Fullerton 
schools  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  state.  The  buildings  are  attractive, 
and  the  acres  of  lawn  for  children  to 
play  on  are  not  only  lovely  to  look  at 
but  very  satisfactory  to  both  parents  and 
teachers.  Mr.  Green  tells  us  that  before 
the  lawns  were  provided  the  playgrounds 
were  frequently  a  cloud  of  dust  at  recess, 
especially  when  the  Santa  Ana  was 
blowing.  He  says  that  even  the  cost  of 
floor  wax  has  been  reduced  due  to  the 
lawns.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  wax 
the  floors  much  more  often  during  the 
year  than  it  is  now. 

i  i  i 
Superintendent  Max  Smith  of  Merced 
has  appointed  Ruth  S.  Parker  of  Fresno 
as  primary  supervisor  in  the  Merced  city 
schools.  Miss  Parker  was  formerly  a  pri- 
mary teacher  in  Madera  County  where 
she  taught  first  and  second  grades  for 
five  years.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Fresno 
State  College  and  has  taken  work  toward 
a  higher  degree  at  the  University  of 
California  this  last  summer.  Her  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  summer  school  course 
was  the  Demonstration  School. 

i      i      1 

ONTARIO'S  PROGRESSIVE 
PRINCIPAL 

Bruce  Miller  is  entering  his  second 
year  as  principal  of  the  Vina  F.  Danks 
Junior  High  School  at  Ontario.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Ontario  Mr.  Miller  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Placentia  Elementary  School. 
Mr.  Miller  held  his  first  principalship  at 
ITeber  in  the  Imperial  Valley  from  1930- 
1934.  lie  then  went  to  Ramona  and  was 
there  until  January.  1937,  when  he  went 
into  the  Placentia  system.  In  the  slim- 
mer of  1938  he  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  at  Ontario. 

Mr.  Miller  secured  his  administrative 
credentials  at  San  Diego  State  College 
and  is  now  completing  graduate  work  at 
Claremont  Colleges.  He  has  for  the  last 


two  years  been  teaching  elementary  sci- 
ence at  the  San  Diego  State  College  sum- 
mer schools. 

Mr.  Miller  believes  very  strongly  in 
the  establishment  of  various  clubs  for 
junior  high  school  students.  His  teachers 
and  students  have  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  his  plans  and  a  great  number 
of  clubs  have  been  established  in  the 
school.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  flag 
being  taken  down  by  a  group  of  boys 
who  volunteered  to  drill  and  make  a  spe- 
cial occasion  out  of  the  raising  and  low- 
ering of  the  flag  rather  than  having  it 
clone,  as  is  so  often  customary,  by  the 
janitor. 

i      i       1 

EDUCATORS  CONFER  ON  INTER- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
recently  received  from  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State,  a  letter  inviting  our  rep- 
resentation at  a  Conference  on  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  the  Field  of  Edu- 
cation. In  this  letter  Secretary  Hull  says : 

"The  increasing  importance  of  cul- 
tural interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  led  the  Department  of  State  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  create  a  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations.  Although  the  pro- 
gram of  this  Division  embraces  nations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  devoting 
particular  attention  to  the  development 
of  more  effective  relations  with  the  other 
American  Republics.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
significant  activities '  in  which  the  De- 
partment is  interested  is  that  covering 
the  field  of  educational  activities." 

The  Journal  has  devoted  considerable 
space  during  this  current  year  to  news 
bearing  on  the  participation  of  school 
people  in  the  broad  program  of  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Latin  Republics.  We 
have  expressed  repeatedly  the  opinion 
that  success  in  reaching  the  Lima  Con- 
ference objectives  would  depend  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  schools. 

San  Francisco  has  already  initiated 
practical  steps  toward  such  cooperation. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent John  C.  McGlade  and  of  Edith 
Pence,  Director  of  Curriculum,  courses 
on  Latin  American  history  and  culture 
have  been  started  in  the  high  schools  and 
very  fine  dramatic  programs  based  on 
South  American  themes  have  been  pre- 
sented by  high  school  students. 

Miss  Pence  is  at  present  in  the  east. 
and  she  attended  the  Washington  Con- 


ference called  by  Secretary  Hull.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  publishing  her 
report  of  the  conference  when  she  re- 
turns. 

i       i       i 

CALIFORNIA  BEST  REPRESENTED 
IN  CURRICULUM  SOCIETY 

Helen  Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of 
Elementary  Education,  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Education  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Curriculum  Study.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Society,  in  which  California  has  a 
greater  representation  than  any  other 
state  in  the  union.  Other  California 
members  are:  Mrs.  Elda  Mills  Coale, 
Rural  Supervisor,  Butte  County;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Edmands,  Rural  Supervisor,  Co- 
lusa County;  Mrs.  Ruth  Reed,  Rural 
Supervisor,  San  Bernardino  County; 
Mrs.  Lelia  Ann  Taggart  Ormsby,  Direc- 
tor of  Rural  Education,  Santa  Barbara 
County.  New  York  has  the  second  largest 
representation :  Helen  Hay  Heyl,  State 
Supervisor  of  Rural  Education;  Dr. 
Kate  Wofford,  Department  of  Rural 
Education,  Buffalo;  Anne  Holdford, 
Elementary  School  Supervisor,  Delmar. 

Representatives  of  other  states  are : 
Jennie  Campbell,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Marcia 
A.  Everett,  Helping  Teacher,  Warren 
County,  Belvidere,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  L. 
S.  Tireman,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 
Xew  Mexico;  Dr.  E.  T.  McSwain,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois ;  Iman  Schatz- 
mann,  Secretary,  Farm  Foundation,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  J.  C.  Dixon,  Director  of 
Rural  Education,  Julius  Rosenwald 
Foundation,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dr.  Ruth 
Henderson,  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Richmond,  Virginia;  Minnie  Fol- 
lett,  State  Teachers  College,  Mankato, 
Minnesota ;  Lois  M.  Clark,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Dr.  G.  Robert  Koopman,  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Dr.  R.  Lee  Thomas, 
Division  of  Elementary  Schools,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Nashville; 
Katherine  Cooke,  Chief,  Division  of 
Special  Problems,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Brewton,  Associate  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Surveys  and  Field  Studies, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  PACIFIC  HOUSE 

Will  the  Exposition  open  again?  At 
this  writing,  nobody  knows.  But  whether 
the  final  curtain  has  rung  down,  or 
whether  a  brief  reprieve  may  be  in  store 
for  Treasure  Island,  we  all  know  that 
the  very  essence  of  its  poignant  beauty 
was  and  will  be  the  consciousness  of  its 
inevitable  ending. 

Can  the  Pacific  House  escape  this 
destiny  of  annihilation  ?  So  unexpectedly 
valuable  has  been  its  contribution  in  a 
score  of  fields  during  the  life  of  the  Ex- 
position, that  ever3rwhere  voices  are  ris- 
ing, calling  for  a  perpetuation  of  the 
unique  services  which  the  Pacific  House 
lias  been  rendering  to  the  many-sided 
life  of  our  community. 

What  is  our  community?  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bay  Region  ?  Or  California  ? 
Or  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  United  States  ? 
Or  the  Pacific  nations  of  North  and 
South  America?  Or  is  it  rather  a  com- 
munity of  nations  flung  far  around  our 
common  sea,  bound  together  by  ties  of  a 
common  past,  a  common  culture,  and  an 
infinitely  enlarged  and  enriched  common 
future  ? 

If  we  have  caught  even  a  glimpse  of 
this  magnificent  vision  of  the  future  and 
the  communal  heritage  of  the  Pacific 
countries,  we  owe  it  almost  entirely  to 
this  Exposition  and,  specifically,  to  the 
Pacific  House  as  embodying  the  theme 
and  purpose  of  the  Exposition. 

In  this  one  beautiful  building  was 
brought  to  a  focus  those  ties  of  geog- 
raphy, of  history,  of  art  and  economic 
development  that  bind  into  one  whole  the 
lands  and  people  that  rim  the  Pacific 
basin.  No  one  that  saw  them  will  ever 
forget  the  great  murals,  maps  so-called, 
but  really  works  of  art  depicting  for  our 
final  understanding  the  distant  past,  the 
incredible  present,  of  the  world  we  have 
shared  but  have  not  realized. 

Science  as  well  as  art  gave  its  best 
to  the  Pacific  House.  Business,  commerce, 
found  its  most  enlightened  and  enlight- 
ening contribution  here.  Here  to  a  com- 
mon meeting  place  came  groups  from 
many  nations  and  a  wide  complex  of  in- 
terests for  consultations  and  exchange  of 
thought. 

But  all  these  contributions  of  Pacific 
House  were  in  a  sense  subordinate  to, 
and  centered  around,  the  Pacific  Library. 
This  collection  of  books,  in  one  coherent 
group,  is  probably  without  parallel  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world.  For  it  was  col- 
lected with  one  view  in  mind — to  place 


on  one  expanding  set  of  shelves  all  the 
books  that  are  important  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Pacific  countries,  as 
such.  Archaeology,  ethnology,  and  his- 
tory; geography,  geology,  zoology,  and 
all  related  sciences:  books  on  art,  on 
commerce,  and  industry;  romance  and 
fact ;  for  research,  for  enjoyment ;  for 
adults,  for  children,  all  in  one  well- 
organized  group,  organized  around  one 
central  theme — the  lands  of  the  Pacific 
Basin. 

No  such  thing  has  ever  been  done  be- 
fore. One  can  hardly  visualize  how  it 
could  ever  be  done  again,  or  in  any  other 
circumstances. 

Must  this  library  be  scattered  —  re- 
turned to  its  donors,  its  component  parts 
widely  divorced  into  the  conventional 
groupings  of  the  model  library  system? 

From  many  groups  the  answer  is  com- 
ing in  a  growing  chorus  of  "No!"  Scien- 
tists need  this  compact  library.  Business 
men  of  vision  need  and  demand  it. 
Transportation  companies  must  have  it. 
Artists  cannot  spare  it. 

But  schools  and  teachers  need  it  most 


of  all.  Leaders  in  our  profession  have 
been  first  to  catch  the  vision  of  a  cur- 
riculum that  will  prepare  children  for  a 
future  which  will  be  bound  up  increas- 
ingly with  our  Pacific  neighbors.  The 
swift  rush  of  world  events  has  thrust 
before  the  eyes  of  everyone  a  picture  of 
new  relations  and  new  educational  needs. 

The  schools  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
library.  We  are  not  yet,  as  a  profession, 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  background  of 
the  forces  which  are  shaping  our  new 
world.  We  shall  have  to  teach  subjects 
in  which  perhaps  we  have  no  specific 
training.  We  shall  have  to  train  our- 
selves in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  cur- 
riculum needs  that  will  be  driving  lis. 
Nowhere  else  can  we  so  quickly  and 
easily  implement  the  classroom  programs 
we  shall  have  to  devise  as  in  this  library, 
with  its  inspired  and  inspiring  setting  of 
Pacific  beauty  and  history. 

Somehow  the  schools  must  get  behind 
the  movement  to  perpetuate  Pacific 
House,  its  treasures  of  beauty,  and  its 
incomparable  library. 


LUXURY  AT   MODER- 
ATE COST 

is  what  you  can  always 
expect  at  this  fine  new 
15-story  fireproof  Hotel. 
Every  room  with  bath 
and  shower,  radio,  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

Drive  into  our  garage. 
Take  elevator  upstairs. 


Single  $2.00— $2.50 

Double $3.00— $3.50 

Twin   Beds   $4.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

230  -EDDY 
STPi€-ET 


DRIVE  IN  OUR 
GARAGE 


November,  1939 


MEETING  OF  BAY  SECTION 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 

.  The  highest  possible  standards  for  a 
professional  gathering  characterized  the 
Regional  Conference  of  Bay  Section  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals  and  District 
Superintendents  which  was  held  in  Berk- 
eley, November  4,  at  the  -  Whittier- 
University  Elementary  School.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  marked  success  in  many  re- 
spects :  the  attendance  figure  of  approxi- 
mately 140  was  far  above  that  of  pre- 
vious meetings ;  speakers  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  gave  stimulat- 
ing presentations  that  could  scarcely  be 
excelled ;  the  audience  manifested  a  vig- 
orous enthusiasm;  and  the  place  of  the 
meeting,  the  new  Whittier-University 
Elementary  School,  represents  the  best 
that  is  available  for  the  modern  elemen- 
tary school  plant. 


Built  and  maintained 
by  the  district,  the 
school  is  under  contract 
by  the  University  as  a 
demonstration  and  lim- 
ited experimental 
school.  The  University 
provides  a  director  of 
the  school  and  a  secre- 
tary; furnishes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money 
for  addition  to  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Teachers 
are  selected  jointly  by 
University  and  district. 
The  district  provides  a 
principal  of  the  school. 


about  their  part  in  parent  education. 
Mrs.  Hill  discussed  the  importance  of 
children's  attitudes  toward  their  physi- 
cal needs  and  desires,  their  social  be- 
havior, and  their  occupational  interests. 
In  order  to  train  a  child  to  be  a  well- 
balanced  individual  she  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  stress  on  any 
one  part  of  the  training  program.  Indi- 
vidual differences  in  children  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  determining  the 
type  of  training  they  need.  Intellectual 
factors,  Mrs.  Hill  emphasized,  are  sec- 
ondary in  importance  to  personality  fac- 
tors. Good  rest  and  relaxation  are  as 
important  as  hard  work  and  play.  Vitally 
important  to  the  individual's  evaluation 
of  himself  is  love,  with  the  feeling  of 
security  and  belonging  which  it  brings. 
Physical  defects,  or  even  small  limita- 
tions, must  never  be  ridiculed  or  made 


weekly  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers 
in  which  problems  can  be  ironed  out  and 
programs  of  progressive  child  training 
fitted  to  the  individual  family  unit. .In 
this  way  a  fairly  scientific  consistency  or 
"continuity  in  time  and  subject  matter" 
could  be  obtained  to  ensure  the  success 
of  parent  education.  Dr.  Laws  made  it 
clear  that  parents  should  not  be 
' '  taught ' '  but  should  be  helped  ' '  to  want 
what  they  should  have. "  It  is  important 
that  parents  understand  parent  educa- 
tion as  "education  in  being  parents,"  a 
special  kind  of  education  that  is  no  re- 
flection upon  their  general  background. 
Education  of  those  who  will  one  day  be 
parents  can  start  as  early  as  junior  high 
school.  The  education  of  parents  of  very 
young  children  should  start  long  before 
the  children  go  to  school. 

Dr.  Laws  said  that  she  started  parent 
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There  are  fourteen 
classrooms,  cafeteria, 
auditorium,  faculty 
lunch  room,  main  store- 
room, two  auxiliary 
storerooms,  library,  of- 
fice unit,  health  service 
unit,  faculty  women's 
rest  room,  conference 
room,  bicycle  and  traf- 
fic police  equipment 
room,  janitors'  work- 
room. The  auditorium, 
which  seats  300,  has 
rolling  doors  that  can  be 
opened  to  the  cafeteria, 
doubling  capacity. 


The  conference  began  with  a  business 
meeting  at  which  Beecher  Harris,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bay  Section,  and  principal 
of   the  Whittier-University  Elementary 
School,    presided.    Dr.    Ivan   R.   Water- 
man, Chief,  Division  of  Textbooks  .and 
Publications,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, presided  at  the  professional  meet- 
ing which  followed.  The  presentations  at 
[this  meeting  represented  the  two  main 
[.concerns  of  modern  educators  who  have 
discovered    that    curriculum-making    is 
jjonly  the   beginning  of   education:   Dr. 
Lillian  B.  Hill,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Mental 
^Hygiene,    State   Department  of   Educa- 
tion, spoke  on  "Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
Elementary  School  Child, "and  Dr.  Ger- 
trude Laws,   Chief,   Bureau   of  Parent 
I  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
-1-i(;>7I'-ta.lked  to  the  elementary  principals 


The  Whittier-University  Elementary  School 

the  basis  of  unnecessary  pity  lest  the 
child's  viewpoint  be  warped  sufficiently 
to  drive  him  to  anti-social  behavior. 

Mrs.  Hill  concluded  her  talk  with  two 
splendid  concrete  definitions  of  the  sick 
and  of  the  healthy  personality  which  so 
impressed  the  audience  that  there  were 
many  requests  for  the  definitions  in  writ- 
ten form.  Interested  teachers  may  obtain 
these  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Hill  at  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Dr.-  Laws'  challenging  talk,  and  a 
subsequent  panel  discussion,  centered 
around  the  idea  that  the  elementary 
school  should  act  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
parent  to  children.  If  the. effects  of 
school  training  are  not  to  be  lost,  par- 
ents must  continue  at  home  training 
which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  that 
J>f__the   school.    It  is   desirable  to   have 


education  work  with  the  belief  that  par- 
ents were  people  already  pretty  badly 
damaged  and  that  there  wasn't  much 
you  could  do  about  them.  From  her  long 
experience,  however,  she  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  one  generation  of  rightly 
trained  parents  would  "save  us  from 
whatever  we  are  trying  to  save  our- 
selves," about  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt !  Unquestionably,  however, 
the  need  of  the  world  today  is  for  social 
and  emotional  maturity  among  all 
adults. 

Members  of  the  panel  which  discussed 
parent  education  were:  Kenneth  M. 
Porry,  Principal,  Martinez  Elementary 
Schools ;  Letha  P.  Jenkins,  Principal, 
Ross  School,  Marin  County ;  W.  M. 
Meagher,  Principal,  Morgan  Hill  School, 
Santa  Clara  County;  Eva  M;  Ott,.  Prin- 


eipal,  Edison  School,  Oakland;  Irene 
Snow,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Napa. 

The  professional  meeting  was  followed 
by  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Whitecotton, 
Berkeley,  with  Beecher  Harris  presid- 
ing. Music  was  provided  throughout  the 
luncheon  by  the  combined  orchestras  of 
several  Berkeley  elementary  schools,  rep- 
resenting grades  one  to  six,  under  the 
direction  of  Maybelle  Wilson.  Youngest 
member  of  the  orchestra  was  a  first 
grader  who  played  the  violin.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  these  orchestras  had 
played  together,  and  the  success  of  their 
joint  undertaking  caused  Dr.  Virgil  E. 
Dickson,  Superintendent  of  Berkeley 
City  Schools,  to  observe  that  there  is  no 
better  medium  through  which  children 
today  may  develop  the  democratic  spirit 
and  achieve  maturity  than  music,  the 
one  universal  form  of  expression. 

Fred  Zimmerman,  President  of  Cali- 
fornia Elementary  School  Principals 
Association,  praised  the  Bay  Section 
members  for  their  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  progressive  spirit.  The  Bay  Section 
leads  California  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, he  said,  and  the  State  itself  chal- 
lenges all  others  in  the  nation  for  lead- 
ership. 

The  high  light  of  the  conference  was 
the  address  given  by  Helen  Heffernan, 
Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Education.  In 
terms  as  glowing  and  dynamic  as  the 
best  of  progressive  education  itself  Miss 
Heffernan  described  the  "spirit  of 
youth"  which  she  believes  should  be  the 
philosophy  upon  which  the  educational 
program  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  based. 
This  "spirit  of  youth"  is  a  cross-section 
of  all  the  ideals  of  youth  such  as  truth, 
beauty,  honor,  integrity,  democracy,  and 
intellectual  freedom.  Young  people,  said 
Miss  Heffernan,  are  characterized  by 
vigor  and  curiosity  and  the  adventurous 
spirit.  Youth  always  associates  itself 
with  positive  idealism.  She  reviewed 
many  of  the  positive  ideals  to  which 
youth  has  given  its  allegiance — the  Boy 
Scouts'  pledge,  the  Athenian  oath,  the 
tenets  of  the  Round  Table  in  the  Arthu- 
rian tales,  the  teachings  of  The  Great 
Teacher.  All  of  this  has  great  meaning 
for  the  basis  on  which  schools  are  or- 
ganized. The  schools  must  offer  things 
to  which  youth  voluntarily  gives  its  al- 
legiance. Miss  Heffernan  suggested  that 
a  worthwhile  experiment  might  be  to  let 
children  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  would  attend  school  for  a 


year.  If  they  voluntarily  associated 
themselves  with  the  school,  it  would  be 
proved  that  the  school  was  offering  some- 
thing vital  to  them. 

Like  the  first  two  speakers  of  the  con- 
ference Miss  Heffernan  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  home-school  relation- 
ship. The  school  has  children  for  so  little 
of  their  time  really  that  a  way  must  be 
found  to  promote  real  understanding  of 
children  in  the  home.  Some  home  condi- 
tions in  certain  communities,  said  Miss 
Heffernan,  will  negate  the  entire  effect 
of  six  hours'  school  training  in  ten 
minutes. 

Speaking  of  the  elementary  curricu- 
lum Miss  Heffernan  stated  that  science 
would  surely  come  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  if  not  to  be  the 
entire  substance  of  the  curriculum.  This 
is  desirable  in  order  to  make  young 
people  conversant  with,  and  fearless  of, 
their  environment,  qualities  to  be  desired 
in  our  leaders  of  the  future. 

In  closing  Miss  Heffernan  expressed 
her  emphatic  belief  that  school  people 
today  underestimate  their  own  worth. 
' '  Schools  will  never  again  have  the  chal- 
lenge which  they  have  now — if  they  live 
through  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years," 
she  said.  "We  will  either  win  at  this 
juncture  and  make  the  world  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live,  or  civilization  will 
be  destroyed.  ...  No  adults  today  are 
doing  more  to  advance  civilization  than 
the  teaching  group.  None  can  achieve 
more  lasting  and  permanent  values  than 
we  can  if  we  preserve  for  ourselves  the 
spirit  of  youth." 


JIM  and  JO  ANN 


The  Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics presents  some  interesting  figures 
in  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  Report  to  the  Governor's 
Council,  July  31,  1939.  Complete  tables 
of  A.  D.  A.  and  funds  apportioned  by 
counties  give  an  interesting  brief  pic- 
ture of  the  allocation  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation. The  Southern  California  counties 
account  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  attendance;  the  eight  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  counties,  twenty-one  per  cent ; 
the  seven  largest  San  Joaquin  Valley 
3ounties,  twelve  per  cent.  The  Report 
states:  "The  total  amount  of  state  funds 
required  to  be  apportioned  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  during  1939- 
1940  will  represent  an  increase  of  $2,- 
068,371.15  over  the  total  apportionment 
made  during  1938-1939  or  an  increase  of 
2.8  per  cent." 


Our  School 
Book 

By  Dorothy  Warnes  Reilly 
Photographs  by  Orville  Goldner 

Supplementary  Beading  for 
Primary  Grades 

Price,  $0.60 


OUR  SCHOOL  BOOK 

centers  around  school  life  in  both  a 
city  and  a  rural  school,  and  includes 
a  visit  to  the  farm  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  school  expe- 
riences of  Jim  and  Jo  Ann. 

OUR  SCHOOL  BOOK 

will  be  especially  interesting  and 
helpful  where  the  experiences  of  the 
group  are  centering  around  the  sub- 
jects : 

1.  School  experiences 

2.  Farms 

3.  Recreation  through  travel 

OUR  SCHOOL  BOOK 

is  the  latest  in  the  series  which  in- 
cludes : 

OUR  STORE  BOOK 
OUR  BOAT  BOOK 
OUR  AIRPLANE  BOOK 
OUR  ZOO  BOOK 


HARR  WAGNER 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

609  Mission  Street,  San  Francsico,  Calif. 
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Redwood  City's  New  Library 


A  city  public  library  may  not  seem  to 
be,  consistently,  a  subject  for  report  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  school  news.' But  the 
Redwood  City  new  library- building  has 
a  logical  place,  and  an  important  one,  in 
the  local  educational  scene. 

For  the  librarian,  Wilhelmina  Harper, 
is  a  children's  librarian.  She  is  of  course 
an  all-around  A-l  library  administrator. 
She  isn't  a  single  track  specialist.  But 
first  in  her  heart's  interest,  first  in  her 
life's  experience,  is  her  work  with  chil- 
dren. And  when  her  loyal  community 
thinks  of  her,  they  think  first  of  all  of 
her  devoted  work  for  the  children  of 
Redwood  City.  Children  are  synonymous 
with  schools,  nobody  can  deny,  in  our 
contemporary  America.  So  it  is  school 
news  that  Wilhelmina  Harper  has 
achieved  a  new  library  for  her  city,  a 
library  inspired  by  and  planned  for  the 
needs,  the  comfort,  and  the  delight  of 
children. 

Redwood  City  is  an  old  town,  as  Cali- 
fornia cities  go.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  Spanish  days,  it  was  called  Embar- 
cadero,  a  shipping  point  on  an  arm  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Back  of  the  flat  bay 
lands  rose  a  line  of  hills,  magnificently 
forested.  Wood  cutters  were  already  at 
work,  logs  dragged  by  teams  of  oxen 
came  down  to  the  Embarcadero,  were 
rolled  into  the  convenient  slough  and 
towed  to  Yerba  Buena  or  Mission  Santa 
Clara,  to  serve  expanding  needs. 

For  years  into  the  American  period 
the  little  settlement  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  redwood  trees  that  slipped 
into  log  booms  on  the  estuary  or  were 
loaded  as  lumber  onto  deep  sea  sailing 
vessels. 

Today  the  forests  are  gone,  remem- 
bered only  in  the  name  of  the  brisk 
little  city  that  is  a  county  seat  and  a 
favorite  homesite  for  San  Francisco's 
commuters. 

No,  there  is  one  other  memorial  to  the 
vanished  forests.  A  small  old-fashioned 
building  stands  not  far  from  the  estuary 
bank,  and  near  its  entrance  is  a  bronze 
tablet: 

SEA  GOING  SHIPS  LAUNCHED 
HERE  FOR  LUMBER  TRADE 
IN  1851 
So  it  reads.  Redwood  high  school  stu- 
dents, put  it  there,. years  ago,  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  city  library,  to  eommem- 
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orate  the  vanished  industry  that  gave 
their  city  its  beginning  and  its  name. 

To  this  little  library  building,  ten  years 
ago,  Wilhelmina  Harper  came  as  librar- 
ian. She  came  there  from  Kern  County 
where  for  seven  years  she  had  been  head 
of  the  children's  department  of  the 
county  library.  Before  that  she  had 
served  in  the  Queensborough  Library  of 
New  York  City.  There  she  had  put 
her  heart  into  a  program  of  story  hours 
and  children's  clubs,  helping  to  safe- 
guard the  young  city  dwellers  from  the 
temptations  of  the  city  streets  and  their 
enticing  "gang"  life. 


Wilhelmina  Harper 

So  when  she  came  to  Redwood  her 
first  concern  was  to  tackle  the  problems 
of  the  children,  to  build  up  a  library  for 
their  needs,  to  provide  a  place  for  them 
to  work  and  to  find  recreation  beside  the 
shelves  she  chose  for  them. 

Did  the  children  respond?  We'll  say 
they  did!  We've  tried,  personally7  to 
find  a  seat  in  that  library,  in  the  hours 
when  school  was  out.  Both  children  and 
adults  responded,  so  effectively  that  the 
little  old  building  was  soon  hopelessly  in- 
adequate. Miss  Harper  worried.  "Per- 
haps we  can  make  a  children's  room  in 
the  basement,  if  we  heat  it  thoroughly. ' ' 
She  and  her  board  planned,  and  carried 
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out  their  plans,  and  for  a  time  the  prob- 
lem was  eased. 

But  not  for  nothing  did  that  historic 
tablet  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
library.  Although  the  estuary  had,  in  the 
course  of  years,  retreated  apparently  a 
block  or  so,  in  time  of  winter  rains  the 
swollen  creek  and  the  flooding  tide  met, 
underground,  at  the  spot  where  once 
"sea-going  ships  were  launched."  To  be 
precise,  they  met  in  the  children's  read- 
ing room ! 

These  were  "depression  years."  No 
one  dared  suggest  a  bond  issue  for  a 
new  library.  Miss  Harper  and  her  staff 
patiently  safeguarded  books  in  time  of 
flood  and  tried  to  make  room  for  the 
children  in  the  dry  upper  floor.  They 
tried.  "But  sometimes  we  had  to  turn 
away  as  many  as  seventy  who  wanted  to 
stay  to  read  or  study, ' '  sighs  the  librar- 
ian, troubled  by  this  calamity  even  now, 
in  the  lovely  spacious  rooms  of  her  new 
library. 

At  last  it  was  obvious  that,  depression 
or  no  depression,  Redwood  City  must 
have  a  new  library.  In  a  period  when 
bonds  on  any  ballot  were  being  thunder- 
ously defeated,  Redwood  rose  to  the  pleas 
of  a  devoted  library  board,  and  other 
civic  groups,  and  voted,  five  to  one, 
$85,000  for  a  new  library. 

A  period  of  anxious  planning  fol- 
lowed. Librarian,  trustees  and  architects 
toiled  over  blueprints.  Miss  Harper  used 
her  vacation  for  a  trip  to  the  east,  to  see 
what  she  could  learn  from  new  libraries, 
new  ways  of  building.  "I  didn't  get 
much  help,  so  little  building  has  been 
done  in  these  years  of  depression,"  she 
reported.  In  the  end  they  had  to  work 
out  their  own  problems,  adapting  new 
techniques  and  arts  of  the  building  craft 
to  the  needs  of  a  community. 

So  we  have  a  new  library  in  Redwood 
City.  We  are  sure  all  the  technical  needs 
are  well  cared  for.  But  only  a  trained 
librarian  (like  ours,  for  instance)  could 
understand  exactly  these  professional 
problems  and  their  triumphant  solutions. 
But  this  we  do  know,  our  new  library  is 
a  place  where  the  community  is  at  home. 

We  are  thankful  of  course  for  all  the 
gifts  of  modern  craft  to  modern  build- 
ings— rubber-tiled  floors  to  silence  steps, 
acoustic  plaster  on  walls  to  silence  voices, 
steel-framed  windows  to  give  a  maximum 
of  light,  floods  of  indirect  light  at  night, 
and  air  conditioning  and  earthquake 
proof  construction.  We  are  duly  thank- 
ful to  wise  trustees  and  competent  archi- 
tects. But  there  is  something  else  about 
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this  library,  not  so  easy  to  define,  for 
which  we  are  even  more  grateful,  and 
we  know  we  owe  it  to  our  librarian.  It 
is  a  sense  of  homeliness  that  had  its 
source  in  an  awareness  of  human  needs. 
There  are,  for  instance,  few  steps  to 
climb.  Stairs  are  no  fun  for  very  small 
feet,  for  aged  feet,  for  mothers  with  an 
armful  of  a  future  library  patron.  So 
our  library  is  one-storied,  and  ramps 
take  eare  of  small  differences  of  level. 
Windows  are  not  high  on  the  wall.  They 
go  to  the  floor,  and  look  out  on  sunny 
little  courts  where  already  plants  begin 
to  show  plans  for  gaiety  and  beauty. 

Every  kind  of  comfort  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  working  staff,  including  a 
garage  with  covered  access  to  the  build- 
ing, a  cozy  lounge  with  facilities  for  the 
cup  of  tea  that  cheers  the  end  of  a  hard 
day.  Sure,  they  have  a  cataloging  room, 
a  work  room  for  sorting  and  repairs, 
and  all  the  tools  they  need.  But  a  cup 
of  tea !  Now,  who  thought  of  that  ? 

Did  we  say  this  library  was  genuine 
school  news?  "We  can  prove  it.  More  than 
half  the  floor  space  is  given  over  to 
school  age  needs.  Just  off  the  entrance  is 
a  wing  with  tables,  chairs  and  shelves 
for  high  school  students.  Beyond  a  mov- 
able partition  of  book  shelves  the  tables 
are  lower,  the  chairs  smaller.  And  around 
the  corner,  in  a  recess  by  itself,  is  a  little 
dream  corner  for  the  happy  smallest 
ones,  wee  wicker  chairs,  tiny  tables,  a 
cozy  fireplace,  and  low  shelves  all  around, 
with  all  the  treasures  of  the  story  world 
in  reach  of  small  eager  hands. 

"Over  the  fireplace  is  a  beautiful  bronze 
tablet,  dedicating  this  charming  little 
room  to  the  memory  of  John  Gill,  the 
beloved  school  superintendent  of  Red- 
wood City,  who  died  a  while  ago.  Our 
library  has  another  tie  with  the  school 
world.  For  nineteen  years  our  senior 
trustee,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kalenborn,  has  served 
the  library  and  our  community,  and  for 
most  of  that  time  she  has  been  also  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Sequoia  Union  High 
School  of  Redwood  City. 

Our  librarian,  too,  holds  an  honored 
place  in  another  world  outside  her  pro- 
fessional life.  There  is  a  lengthening  list 
of  books  that  bear  her  name  as  author 
or  editor,  many  already  familiar  as  in- 
dispensable standbys  of  story  antholo- 
gies. Among  the  best  known  are:  Merry 
Christmas  to  You!  Ghosts  and  Goblins 
(Halloween),  The  Harvest  Feast 
(Thanksgiving),  The  Selfish  Giant,  The 
Gunniwolf.  Her  periodic  graded  lists  of 
new  children's  books  are  also  standbys 


for  teachers  and  purchasers  of  juvenile 
literature. 

Among  her  many  services  to  her  com- 
munity are  the  talks  she  gives  to  chil- 
dren, in  their  classrooms,  on  the  use  of 
a  library,  supplementing  these  talks  with 
demonstrations  when  the  class  comes  to 
the  library  for  further  instruction.  In 
this  service  she  has  included  the  classes 
of  the  large  Mt.  Carmel  parochial  school 
and  in  addition  has  given  freely  of  her 
time  and  service  to  the  sisters  teaching 
in  the  school  who  otherwise  would  be 
limited  in  their  use  of  the  library. 

In  the  basement  of  the  new  building 
there  is  a  room  that  suggests  to  most  of 
us  a  useful  place  for  all  kinds  of  young 
or  adult  activities,  since  it  has  a  stage, 
plenty  of  chairs,  and  whatever  groups 
need  for  business  or  fun.  In  fact  the 
trustees  do  so  envisage  this  room,  but  to 
Wilhelmina  Harper  it  is  the  ' '  Story 
Room."  So  she  sees  it,  full  of  children, 
crossing  its  threshold  into  an  enchanted 
land. 

Still  —  parents  are  not  forgotten ! 
"There  is  one  corner  I  call  the  'Parents 
Shelves',''  she  says.  "I  have  books  there 
for  parents  to  read  to  little  ones,  before 
they  can  read  for  themselves.  And  really 
beautiful  picture  books.  I  don't  call  it 
a  ' Mothers 's  Corner,'  for  fathers  use  it 
too!" 

Redwood  is  a  commuters'  town.  We 
love  to  picture  a  Redwood  father,  getting 
off  his  train,  tired  from  a  hard  day  in 
town,  but  one  more  problem  still  ahead 


of  him.  The  bedtime  hour!  Ah — no  prob- 
lem at  all !  He  pulls  up  his  eager  home- 
ward bound  ear  at  the  library  curl).  A 
quick  dash  to  the  "Parents'  Corner," 
and,  adequately  armed  with  the  Very 
Best,  he  dashes  home  to  the  perfect  end 
of  a  most  imperfect  day ! 

The  office  of  the  librarian  reflects  the 
personality  of  its  occupant.  It  is  acces- 
sible. It  is  cozy,  with  windows  open  to  a 
sunny  patio;  on  dark  days,  a  fire  on  an 
open  hearth.  This  is  no  sanctum,  no 
secluded  ivory  tower.  We  know  that  this 
little  room  will  be  open,  not  only  to  pro- 
fessional business,  but  to  the  human 
needs  and  problems  of  our  community. 

The  community  joins  with  Mrs.  Kalen- 
born's  words,  spoken  at  the  dedication 
of  our  new  library,  "Because  of  the  zeal 
of  our  citizens'  committee,  organized 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Legion,  we  have  our  new  library.  We 
owe  thanks  to  so  mam-  people,  to  those 
who  worked  on  the  building  as  well  as 
all  the  interested  officials  and  citizens, 
we  just  say  with  with  all  our  hearts, 
'Thank  you  all'." 

And  the  community  adds  its  heartfelt 
thanks  that  in  this  beautiful  new  build- 
ing there  will  be  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
understanding  for  our  children.  For  no 
one  puts  a  deeper  mark  on  the  lives  of 
children  than  the  librarian  who  guides 
them  into  that  vast  world  of  great  ex- 
periences, 

"...  whose  margin  fades 

Forever  and  forever,  as  we  go." 


The  corner  for  the  smallest  ones.  So  well  proportioned  is  this  setting  that  the  eye  does  not 
•  detect  the  Lilliputian  dimensions  of  chair  and  bench  and  reading  rack. 
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The  Garden  That  Grew 

F.  B.  SMITH,  Principal,  El  Dorado  School 

ESTHER  GUTHRIE,  Supervisor  of  Science, 

Sacramento  City  Schools 


As  I  left  my  office  one  morning  I 
heard  a  babble  of  voices,  punctuated  with 
staccato  exclamations  of  delight  and 
awe.  Then,  as  I  stepped  into  the  corri- 
dor, I  was  overwhelmed  by  a  group  of 
third  graders. 

"Oh,  oh,  Mr.  Smith,  see  this  cater- 
pillar we  found  in  our  garden!"  ex- 
claimed one. 

"See,  we  found  him  on  a  nasturtium 
leaf  in  Nancy's  garden,"  chimed  in 
another. 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  feed  him  in  our 
room.  Nancy  is  going  to  feed  him  leaves 
from  her  garden.  We'll  have  a  beautiful 
butterfly,'1  cried  the  third. 

Then  the  group  rushed  excitedly  in  to 
show  their  "find"  to  their  teacher. 

Three  months  ago  this  caterpillar  from 
the  now  all-absolving  garden  would  have 
been  only  a  worm  to  have  been  destroyed 
or  avoided  by  these  same  children.  Now 
it  is  a  subject  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
"What  has  brought  about  the  change? 

I  am  presenting  the  story  of  the  gar- 
den that  effected  this  transition  and  not 
only  produced  beautiful  flowers  but  also 
helped  bring  about  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  loyalty  in  the  class. 
*     #     *     #     # 

Miss  Bassett's  group  of  high  and  low 
third  grades  initiated  a  project  in  gar- 
dening that  grew  into  a  real  unit  of 
work.  This  unit  of  work  became  so  im- 
portant that  it  gained  the  center  of 
interest  in  most  of  the  classroom  work 
as  well  as  providing  educational  expe- 


riences in  living  and  working  together. 
The  planting  of  flowers  and  bulbs  at 
home  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  no  doubt  gave  extra  momen- 
tum to  the  project,  for  nearly  all  the 
children  in  the  class  have  flower  gar- 
dens. 

Science  Becomes  Meaningful 

One  day  in  the  science  period  the  chil- 
dren suggested  that  the  class  could  grow 
their  own  flowers.  Discussions  that  fol- 
lowed brought  out  that  window  boxes 
are  easy  to  make  and  would  be  ideal  for 
flowers  and  bulbs.  The  necessity  for  a 
real  garden  was  felt.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  have  one  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  science  period  immediately  became 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  growing 
of  flowers.  The  various  factors  for  their 
successful  culture  were  discussed.  Real 
interest  was  shown  in  all  the  necessary 
steps  for  flower  growing.  Mixture  of  soil, 
proper  exposure,  and  when  and  how  to 
plant  the  flowers  were  each  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  turn  as  interest  increased. 

When  the  need  of  fertilizer  for  the 
ground  was  suggested  (it  was  a  trifle 
awkward  to  get  it  by  school  requisition 
as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  it  in 
the  budget)  it  was  settled  by  two  boys 
bringing  fertilizer  from  their  rabbit 
hutches  and  chicken  houses. 

The  science  period  became  a  garden- 
centered  discussion.  The  state  science 
series  was  used  as  a  basis  for  these  dis- 
cussions. The  advice  and  assistance  of 
Miss    Guthrie,    the    science    supervisor, 


helped  greatly.  As  one  youngster  ex- 
pressed it,  "She  knows  her  stuff  about 
flowers  and  toads,  too. ' ' 

Speaking  of  toads,  the  children  found 
out  that  toads  were  helpful  so  one  of 
them  brought  a  toad  from  home  to  ' '  help 
keep  my  garden  beautiful,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it. 

The  weeding  and  watering  of  the  gar- 
den as  well  as  the  care  of  the  plants 
was  assumed  by  the  children  as  their 
responsibility. 

Scientific  reasons  for  doing  things 
became  a  matter  of  daily  discussion.  The 
teacher  wisely  followed  the  leads  of  the 
children 's  interests  and  discussed  various 
problems  as  they  arose. 

The  Unit  of  Work  Becomes  Part  of  the 
Reading 

When  the  kinds  of  flowers  to  be 
planted  were  discussed,  differences  of 
opinion  arose.  There  were  arguments 
about  the  colors,  size,  and  even,  names 
of  the  plants.  Seed  and  nursery  cata- 
logues were  brought  to  bolster  up  the 
various  opinions.  The  attempts  to  read 
the  descriptions  of  the  flowers  came 
about  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
more  the  children  read  the  description 
the  greater  the  interest  of  each  child 
became  in  certain  kinds  of  flowers. 

Discussions  of  the  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  the  flowers  became 
of  great  importance  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram. The  catalogues  told  them  how  to 
plant  the  seeds  and  how  to  care  for  the 
plants.  They  eagerly  read  these  instruc- 
tions. Reading  became  functional. 

Drawing  Becomes  a  Reality 

When  it  was  suggested  that  no  window 
boxes  could  be  properly  planted  with- 
out plans,  the  children  began  to  draw 
plans.  The  obvious  became  too  apparent 
to  be  overlooked  longer — no  window 
boxes  of  ordinary  proportions  could  con- 
tain the  great  variety  of  flowers  that  had 
been  selected.  As  the  plans  for  a  larger 
garden  out  in  the  yard  made  the  science 
period  more  meaningful,  it  also  made  the 
drawing  period  more  important,  for  a 
garden  in  the  yard  called  for  more  plans 
than  just  window  boxes. 

Flower  arrangements  had  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  paths  and  beds  and 
borders  in  the  laying  out  of  this  garden. 
Certain  flowers  went  together — others 
did  not.  Again  the  children  read  and  re- 
read the  descriptions  of  the  flowers  in  the 
catalogues.  Each  child  drew  a  plan  for 
the  garden.  So  many  different  ideas  were 
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suggested  that  a  garden  plot  for  each 
child  was  adopted. 

When  discussions  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  the  garden  came  up  in  the 
science  class,  the  children  drew  pictures 
of  snails  and  cutworms  as  enemies,  and 
toads,  earthworms,  and  butterflies  as 
friends. 

Arithmetic  Is  Found  to  Be  Necessary 

Arithmetical  processes  became  neces- 
sary in  the  development  of  this  garden. 
The  plans  had  to  be  laid  out  to  scale. 
Inches  and  feet  and  yards  became  a 
reality  to  these  children. 

The  price  of  seeds  and  plants  offered 
real  and  worthwhile  problems  in  addition 
and  subtraction.  The  use  of  symbols  for 
dollars  and  cents  meant  something  new. 
-Judgment  and  initiative  in  spending  and 
ordering  were  developed  by  the  children 
themselves  as  they  decided  on  the  seeds 
they  wished  to  purchase. 

Spelling,  Writing  and  Language 

The  use  of  spelling,  writing,  and  lan- 
guage was  so  functional  in  its  nature  in 
this  project  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  properly  just  how  they  came  in 
and  how  much  they  were  used.  Spelling 
was  demanded  by  the  children  as  they 
asked  that  the  following  list  of  flowers 
be  put  on  the  bulletin  board  for  refer- 
ence: 


nasturtium 

marigold 

California  poppy 

Shirley  poppy 

African  marigold 

French  marigold 

sweet  pea 

clarkia 

petunia 

stock 

sweet  alvssum 


pansy 
zinnia 
-pink 
verbena 
pincushion 
cock's  comb 
baby's  breath 
four  o'clock 
Virginia  stock 
cosmos 
larkspur 
aster 

Notebooks  such  as  the  following  were 
kept  by  some  of  the  children: 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  flowers — an- 
nuals and  perennials.  A  plant  has  seeds 
so  that  there  will  be  more  plants  like  it 
the  next  year.  Annuals  die  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  Before  an  annual  dies  it 
makes  seeds  which  will  make  the  same 
kind  of  plant  grow  another  year.  It  will 
be  a  new  plant.  The  flower  produces  the 
seeds. 

"Perennials  live  on  from  year  to  year. 
Some  plants  have  seed  pods,  others  cover 
their  seeds  in  different  ways.  Some  seeds 
are  scattered  by  the  wind. 


Annuals  larkspur 

sweet  pea  petunia 

poppy  Perennials 

aster  rose 

snapdragon  buttercup 

zinnia  peony 

marigold  geranium 

nasturtium 

"The  friends  of  a  garden  are  bees, 
Jjirds,  butterflies,  toads,  and  earthworms. 
The  enemies  of  a  garden  are  cutworms, 
snails,  grasshoppers,  and  plant  lice.  Bees 
get  pollen  on  their  wings  and  carry  it 
from  flower  to  flower  and  that  is  how 
seeds  are  formed." 

Letters  were  written  to  order  seeds. 
Then  a  real  thankTyou  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  the  P.T.A.,  for  they  had  become 
interested  in  the  garden  project  and 
donated  funds  for  a  bird  bath.  In  this 
letter  the  children  explained  how  they 
had  selected  one  that  could  be  removed 
from  the  garden  whenever  school  was 
not  in  session,  thus  assuring  the  P.T.A. 
that  they  were  careful  of  property. 

Social  Studies  Become  Integrated 
The  general  topic  for  development  in 
our  social  studies  curriculum  in  the  third 
grade  is  "Sacramento,"  the  children's 
home  city.  Probably  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing factors  is  its  great  number  of  beau- 
tiful gardens.  Things  such  as  the  cheap- 
ness of  water  rates,  good  climate  for 
flowers,  and  pride  of  people  in  their 
homes  came  in  for  their  share  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  beautiful  flower  gardens  in  the 
local  parks  and  reasons  for  the  city  culti- 
vating flowers  were  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  was  a  good  way  to  spend 
some  of  the  tax  money. 

Evaluation  of  the  Unit  of  Work 

The  children  learned  how  to  plan  for 
a  sarden,  such  as  paths,  borders,  tall  and 
short :  flowers  and  kind  of  color  combi- 
nations. They  learned  the  meaning  of 
annuals  and  perennials;  how  to  prepare 
and  plant  the  garden:  how  to  care  for 
the  garden ;  how  to  transplant  flowers 
when  small  and  how  to  fill  up  the  holes 
left  by  digging  up  the  plant. 

The.  children  learned  also  that  trans- 
planted plants  need  special  care.  They 
learned  neatness  and  orderliness  in  the 
care  of  a  garden.  They  learned  how  flow- 
ers propasate  themselves:  when  and  how 
to  pick  flowers; 

They  learned  that  some  flowers  arc 
better  for  bouquets  than  others. 

The  sense  of  ownership  of  the  garden 
plots   was  very  strong.   Sharing  plants 


with  others,  enjoying  the  thrills  of  the 

other  ones  over  their  triumphs  in  seeing 
plants  grow  and  bloom  all  helped  to 
build  up  a  very  splendid  comradeship. 
The  socializing  influence  was  worth 
all  the  labor  and  planning  involved  in 
this  undertaking. 

***** 

As  principal.  I  took  a  deep  interest  in 
this  project.  I  became  so  enthusiastic 
that  I  tried  to  avoid  exaggerating 
the  results.  While  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
children,  the  "doubting  Thomas"  in  the 
corner  kept  suggesting,  "Have  they 
neglected  the  tool  subjects  in  their  in- 
tense devotion  to  their  garden?" 

The  Los  Angeles  reading  tests  and 
Pressey  Diagnostic  reading  tests  told  me 
an  interesting  story.  The  children  are  all 
the  way  up  to.  and  beyond,  their  norm 
in  their  reading. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  they  are 
equally  advanced  in  the  other  tool  sub- 
jects. My  evaluation  of  this  semester's 
unit  of  work  in  gardening  in  that  par- 
ticular third  grade  is  that  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  profitable  I  have 
ever  seen. 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French   restaurant.    Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtteb  2980 


Quality 

SALTED  AND 

UNSALTED  NUTS 

for  Less 

Special  Prices  to  P.T.A.  and 
School  Gatherings 

Buddy  Squirrel's  Nut  Shop 

791  Market  Street 
(Next  to  California  Theater) 
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Library  News 

Edited  by  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  State  Librarian 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  in  the  month  of  Book  Week,  we  feature  an  article 
by  a  librarian  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  delightful  books  for  children,  Blue- 
bonnets  for  Lucinda  and  Tidy  Paws,  and  lecturer  on  work  with  children  at  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Librarianship. 


"TWENTY  YEARS  A-GROWING" 

Some  Notes  for  Book  Week 
By  Francis  Clarke  Sayers 

This  November,  1939,  marks  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Book  Week,  which 
now,  like  the  splendid  Irishman  of  the 
Blasket  island,  has  been  "Twenty  Years 
A -Crowing."  It  is  the  most  long-lived 
and  vital  of  all  "the  weeks"  which  mark 
oft"  so  much  of  the  American  year — from 
"Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week,"  through 
"Apple  Week"  and  "Dairy  Week,"  to 
"Gas  Range  Week."  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  vitality  of  Book  Week. 
The  dignified,  constant  and  thorough 
promotion  of  the  book  sellers  who  in- 
augurated it  is  one;  the  cooperation  of 
schools,  libraries,  scout  and  camp  fire 
groups,  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
and  all  the  other  organizations  who  have 
supported  it  is  another.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  the  lasting  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books  themselves,  and  in 
the  progress  and  development  of  the 
publishing  of  children's  books  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Looking  back  upon  all 
that  is  creative,  spontaneous,  and  orig- 
inal in  children's  books  during  the  two 
decades  since  Book  Week  was  begun,  I 
find  myself  paraphrasing  the  lines  of 
Omar  Khayyam — 

"I  often  wonder  what  booksellers  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they 
sell." 

It  is  natural  to  take  stock  of  oneself 
upon  coming  of  age,  and  teachers, 
librarians,  and  parents  who  are  inter- 
ested in  children's  reading  may  well  ask 
"what  has  been  accomplished,  and  what 
of  tlie  future  in  the  light  of  the  past?" 
The  crreatest  aid  to  this  purpose  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  edition  of  Anne  Car- 
roll Moore's  critical  essays  which  were 
published  during  the  twenty  years  of 
greatest  development  in  children's  books 
in  America  under  the  titles  of  Roads  to 
Childhood,  Ndw  Roads  to  Childhood,  and 
Cross  Roads  to  Childhood.  The  new  edi- 
tion, which  includes  the  three  former 
books  with  the  addition  of  new  material 
bringing  the  articles  up  to  date,  is  called 
My  Roads  to  Childhood,  and  has  just 
been  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran. 
Within  the  pages  of  this  book  one  can 


trace  the  development  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  seen  through  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  herself  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  strength  and  vitality  in 
the  publishing  and  illustrating  of  chil- 
dren's books  in  America. 

In  1918,  Miss  Moore,  then  as  now  Su- 
pervisor of  Library  Work  with  Children 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  began 
a  series  of  articles  on  children's  books 
and  reading  for  the  Bookman,  a  monthly 
journal  of  literary  criticism  published 
by  the  firm  of  George  H.  Doran.  This 
series  was  to  continue  until  1926.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  children's  books  were 
given  the  critical  estimate  in  the  pages 
of  a  literary  journal  on  an  equal  footing 
with  criticism  of  books  for  adults.  The 
publishing  of  books  for  children  at  that 
time  was  practically  at  a  standstill. 
' '  Juveniles ' '  were,  for  the  most  part,  an 
unhappy  side  line  of  publishers,  some- 
thing gotten  up  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
There  was  yet  to  come  the  new  develop- 
ment of  separate  departments  in  the 
publishing  firms,  for  the  publication  of 
children's  books,  with  competent  editors 
of  their  own.  There  was  yet  to  come  the 
new  processes  of  color  reproduction 
making  possible  the  rich  and  beautiful 
harvest  of  picture  books  and  modern 
illustration.  The  program  of  all  year 
publishing  of  children's  books  soon  sup- 
planted the  seasonal  plan.  Men  and 
women  of  distinguished  gifts  as  authors 
and  artists  came  to  realize  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  audience  of  children 
gave  them,  and  they  brought  the  best 
creative  gifts  they  had  to  offer. 

During  these  twenty  years  past,  the 
criticism  of  children's  books  kept  pace 
with  their  new  vitality  and  dignity.  Out 
of  Boston  came  The  Horn  Book,  a  review 
devoted  entirely  to  children's  books.  The 
Herald  Tribune  "Books"  inaugurated  a 
weekly  page  given  to  the  criticism  of 
books  for  children.  The  page  ' '  The  Three 
Owls"  was  also  edited  by  Anne  Carroll 
Moore,  and  the  subsequent  publication 
of  many  of  those  articles  in  book  form 
bears  testimony  to  the  interest  of  vari- 
ous people  —  artists,  writers,  teachers, 
librarians,  and  journalists,  who  contrib- 
uted to  that  page. 


November,  1939 

Educational  theories  had  their  bearing 
on  the  development  of  children's  books 
also.  There  has  been  an  exciting  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  social  science  which 
has  resulted  in  splendid,  accurate,  and 
dignified  books  of  information  and  fact 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  There  has 
been  also  a  dramatic  sense  of  making  the 
book  itself  a  work  of  art.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  books  in  which  binding,  print, 
and  illustration  are  a  fulfillment  of  the 
author's  mood  and  sense. 

With  this  rapid  development  there  has 
come,  too,  the  spurious,  the  cheap,  the 
insincere :  books  made  to  the  order  of 
prevailing  theories  or  fads.  The  unique 
contribution  of  Anne  Carroll  Moore's 
criticism  is  to  cut  through  the  false  and 
the  mediocre,  like  a  sharp  plow  through 
a  field,  and  to  turn  up,  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  enduring  works  of 
originality.  Anyone  who  has  shared  in 
the  reading  of  boys  and  girls  during 
these  years  will  be  aware  of  the  acumen 
of  this  critic's  opinion.  Her  judgment 
has  been  substantiated  by  the  acclaim 
which  the  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  come  to  maturity  during  these 
twenty  years  have  given  to  the  books  she 
has  proclaimed  as  lasting. 

The  book  is  particularly  valuable  for 
its  book  lists,  especially  the  list  with 
which  the  book  ends,  "High  Roads  to 
Childhood,  a  Representative  List  of 
Books  published  1926-1938."  Miss  Moore 
says  of  this  list: 

' '  I  have  chosen  for  the  list  .  .  .  those 
books  which  seem  to  me  to  have  special 
value  of  originality,  beauty  or  spon- 
taneous appeal  to  children,  and  I  have 
made  the  choice  largely  from  the  imag- 
inative rather  than  the  realistic  field. ' ' 
This    emphasis    on    the    imaginative 
rather  than  the  realistic  does  not  mean 
that  the  list  is  entirely  made  up  of  fairy 
tales.  It  does  mean  that  the  creative  has 
been  given  preference  over  the  factual. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  emphasis  that  is 
wisely  made,  because  the  emotional  abil- 
ity to  transform  fact  into  an  imaginative 
truth  is  a  source  of  lasting  pleasure  and 
wisdom :  the  very  earmark  of  education, 
and  what  we  mean  by  culture.    It  was 
Walter  Pater  who  said  that  the  chief 
function  of  all  education  is  "to  impart 
the  art,  namely,  of  so  relieving  the  ideal 
or  poetic  traits,  the  elements  of  distinc- 
tion in  our  every  day  life — of  so  exclu- 
sively living  in  them — that  the  unadorned 
remainder  of  it,  the  mere  drift  or  debris 
of  our  days,  comes  to  be  as  though  it 
were  not." 
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I  think  of  this  in  connection  with  a 
recent  book  for  children,  published  this 
Fall  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  called  Little  Toot. 
It  is  the  gay  and  original  story  of  a  little 
tug  boat  who,  after  the  manner  of  the 
traditional  hero  of  folk  lore  seems  to  be 
an  irresponsible  and  lazy  fellow,  yet  who 
comes  to  glorious  achievement  in  the  end. 
Now  there  have  been  factual  books  writ- 
ten for  children  about  tug  boats,  telling 
how  they  work,  who  owns  them,  and  why 
they  are  important  to  the  shipping  of  a 
great  harbor.  But  the  classic  impudence 
of  the  tug  boat,  its  stout,  impertinent 
dignity  has  been  caught  and  crystallized 
in  the  text  and  pictures  of  this  book.  No 
one  who  has  ever  watched  a  tug  boat  will 
forget  this  book,  and  the  imaginative 
truth  of  it  will  remain  in  the  mind  long 
after  the  facts  have  been  forgotten,  or 
changed  by  time  and  the  inventive  mind 
of  man.  For  my  part  I  wish  I  might  give 
it  to  the  pilot  of  The  Three  Friends.  I 
met  The  Three  Friends  only  recently. 
She  came  alongside  the  motor  ship  Tabor, 
upon  which  I  was  a  passenger,  and  nosed 
her  slowly  up  the  St.  John  river,  to  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  The  pilot  spoke  of  her 
with  respect.  ' '  She  served  as  gun  runner 
in  the  Spanish  American  war,"  he  said. 
"She's  made  of  the  best  Florida  oak." 
"Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  reverent  pause, 
"she's  a  great  lady,  and  you  won't  meet 
many  like  her,  Mom." 

It  is  this  quality  of  imaginative  truth, 
which  makes  Little  Toot  one  of  the  out- 
standing books  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
ability  to  see  humor  and  the  universal 
spirit  behind  and  beneath  the  life  of  this 
world  that  we  must  guard  in  books  for 
children.  It  is  the  stuff  which  nourishes 
and  enriches  the  innermost  life  of  the 
individual,  and  so  preserves  him  from 
the  common  mediocrity,  upon  which  the 
mass  mind  is  built. 

My  Roads  to  Childhood  gives  us  rich 
summary  of  this  quality  in  books  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  casts  a  light  upon 
the  roads  ahead  which  seem  to  promise 
great  need  for  the  preservation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

We  cannot  do  better  for  this  book  week 
and  for  those  to  come  than  to  quote  from 
Miss  Moore 's  book : 

"Children's  reading  is  not  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  anyone.  It  is,  or 
may  be,  a  very  wonderful,  rich  and 
free  experience  which  should  never  be 
cheapened  by  artificial  stimulation  or 
reward. 

"Reading  is  an  art.  It  cannot  be 
measured  by  graphs  or  statistics.  The 


glow  of  enthusiasm  a  boy  or  girl  brings 
to  the  first  reading  of  a  book — whether 
old  or  new — to  which  he  feels  spiritual 
kinship  is  an  infinitely  precious  thing 
to  be  cherished  and  respected  on  its 
own  terms." 
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A  NEW  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

The  La  Jolla  Library,  a  branch  of  the 
San  Diego  Public  Library,  has  recently 
received  a  very  valuable  gift.  It  is  the 
Bach-Gesellschaft,  a  costly  edition  of  all 
Bach's  compositions.  This  splendid  gift 
was  presented  to  the  La  Jolla  Library 
by  the  six  surviving  children  of  Mrs. 
Eda  Hurd  Lord  as  a  memorial  to  their 
mother.  There  are  sixty  volumes  installed 
in  cabinets  especially  constructed  for 
them.  A  suitable  bookplate  was  designed 
by  one  of  Mrs.  Lord's  artist  friends, 
Frances  M.  Geddes. 

Besides  the  Bach-Gesellschaft,  the 
memorial  includes  quantities  of  chamber 
music,  trios  and  quartettes,  symphonies. 

Alice  V.  Carey,  librarian  at  La  Jolla 
and  Cornelia  D.  Plaister,  San  Diego 
Librarian,  now  have  the  distinction  of 
making  available  to  their  borrowers  one 
of  the  finest  music  libraries  in  the  state. 


NEWS  NOTES 

A  change  in  the  County  Librarian  for 
Tuolumne  County  has  been  caused  by 
the  marriage  of  Thelma  Alvestad,  which 
will  take  place  November  4  in  Berkeley. 
Miss  Alvestad  will  marry  Theodore  D. 
Keech  of  San  Jose. 

1       1       1 

Edith  W.  Taylor,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ventura  County  Library, 
succeeds  Miss  Alvestad  in  Tuolumne 
County  November  1.  The  vacancy  caused 
by  Miss  Taylor's  resignation  in  Ven- 
tura County  has  been  filled  by  Eunice 
Norden  as  Junior  Librarian.  Miss  Nor- 
den  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Library 
Science  with  recent  temporary  expe- 
rience in  the  San  Bernardino  County  Li- 
brary. 

111 

A  plaque  to  the  memory  of  San  Ma- 
teo's beloved  librarian,  Inez  M.  Craw- 
ford, was  unveiled. 

111 

Mrs.  Thelma  van  Groos,  Napa  County 
Librarian,  has  just  announced  that  a 
Bookmobile,  provided  for  by  the  Super- 
visors in  this  year's  budget,  is  now  ready 
to  take  to  the  road.  It  will  be  shown  first 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Custodians  of  Napa 
County  Branches  to  be  held  November  4. 


c^Vlusic 


Outstanding  courses  in  music  for 
kindergarten  through  junior  high 
school  that  embrace  both  playing 
and  singing,  with  vocal  books  for 
every  grade  and  instrumental 
books  for  piano,  orchestra,  and 
band. 

KINDERGARTEN   COURSE 
Sing  a  Song  #1.00 
Play  a  Tune  #1.00 

ELEMENTARY  VOCAI.  COURSE 
Listen  and  Sing  #0.68 
Tuning  Up  #0.72 
Rhythms  and  Rimes  #0.76 
Songs  of  Many  Lauds  #0.76 
Blending  Voices  #0.80 
Tunes  and  Harmonies  #0.92 

UNGRADED  and  CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL  COURSE 
Singing  Days  #0.84 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 
Treasure  #1.24 
Adventure  #1.24 
Discovery  #1.24 

PIANO  COURSE 
Pupil's  Book  #1.00 
Teacher's  Book  #0.48 

ORCHESTRA  COURSE 

Pupil's  Books,  each  #0.85 
Piano  #1.00 
Conductor's  Score  #5.00 

BAND  COURSE 
Pupil's  Books  #0.85 
Conductor's  Score  #5.00 

Teacher's  Manuals  available.  Write 
for  further  information. 


Ginn  and 
Company 

45    SECOND    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  C.  W.  Pierce 
I  shall  endeavor  to  write  you  infor- 
mally each  month  through  these  columns 
giving  you  glimpses  of  work  being  done 
in  such  portions  of  our  great  state  as  1 
am  privileged  to  visit  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  just  now  returned  from  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Public  School  Busi- 
ness Officials  which  was  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  great  value  realized  by  all  trustees 
who  attend  either  district,  state,  or  na- 
tional educational  eenferences.  It  is  im- 
possible to  attend  ;oue*ai:  these  meetings 
without  coming  away  from  it  inspired  to 
do  greater  work  in  our  own  fields,  and 
it  is  always  a  challenge  to  know  of  the 
fine  accomplishments  of  other  groups 
and  persons  who  are  engaged  in  safe- 
guarding and  maintaining  public  edu- 
cational institutions.  I  want  to  give  you 
just  a  word  about  our  trip  as  we  went 
east  this  time,  to  be  followed  nest  month 
with  more  specific  instances  from  the 
whole  convention. 

Ignoring  the  superstition  still  linger- 
ing around  the  number  thirteen,  we  left 
Los  Angeles  Friday  the  thirteenth,  via 
the  Chief  and  Santa  Pe. 

In  passing,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
service  on  the  Santa  Pe  is  unexcelled. 
An  afternoon  and  night  brought  us  in 
the  morning  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico. We  alighted  for  a  few  moments  in 
that  invigorating  air.  One  lone  Indian 
woman  who  had  braved  the  early  morn- 
ing chill  was  huddled  beside  her  few 
wares. 

There  is  always  something  intriguing 
about  the  station  at  Albuquerque  and  its 
surroundings.  One  is  set  back  to  the  old 
Spanish  and  Indian  days  of  another 
time. 

We  liked  the  invigorating  air  of  that 
high  plateau,*  and  all  that  day  we  rolled 
along  in  all  the  comfort  of  a  modern 
stream-lined  train,  across  the  backbone  of 
rnir  continent,  with  primitive  life  still  all 
about  us  —  the  Indians'  sod-covered 
houses;  a  .lew  Indian  ponies  grazing 
where  there  was  a  little  feed  on  their 
Reservation  by  some  small  stream;  the 
vast  plains  and  mountains  bare  under  a 
cloudless  sky.  Primitive  peace  reigned 
supreme. 


History  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards 
were  the  first  white  men  to  visit  the 
region  now.  constituting  New  Mexico. 
New  Mexico  is  filled  with  interesting  In- 
dian remains,  ruins  of  Pueblo  cities, 
Aztec  villages,  Spanish  mission  houses, 
and  cliff  dwellings. 

Finally  we  crossed  Raton  Pass,  nearly 
8,000  feet  elevation,  and  went  on  into 
Colorado— Trinidad,  La  Junta  and  La- 
mar.' We  had,  been  glimpsing  a  different 
world  than  that  of  our  coastal  plains. 

During  the  afternoon  we  listened  to 
football  broadcasts,  and  toward  evening 
to  the  voice  of  news  commentators,  both 
from  London  and  from  Amsterdam. 

The  day  slipped  into  darkness  as  we 
dropped  down  toward  Dodge  City,  Kan- 
sas. There  was  a  small  new  crescent  of  a 
moon  in  the  clear  sky,  and  on  our  return 
to  Los  Angeles  we  were  to  behold  this 
tiny  crescent  fully  grown  into  the  bril- 
liant Hunters'  Moon. 

Night  settled  down,  and  we  rolled  on 
into  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

In  the  next  issue  we  shall  give  you  the 
high  lights  of  the  Convention. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES 

Santa  Cruz  County 
Santa  Cruz  County  trustees  gathered 
for  their  annual  dinner-meeting  at  the 
call  of  their  County  Superintendent  Mrs. 
Janie  Stocking,  on  October  21,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Matters  of  local  interest 
were  generally  discussed  during  the  din- 
ner hour,  after  which  Miss  Elsie  Toles, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  San 
Jose  State  College,  and  G.  L.  Aynes- 
worth,  past  President  of  C.  S.  T.  A., 
addressed  the  group.  About  one  hundred 
trustees  attended  the  meeting. 
Lake  County 

County  Superintendent  Mrs.  Mary 
Mason  Harrow  has  set  December  14  as 
the  date  for  her  annual  Trustees  Insti- 
tute, which  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Adams  Springs.  Mrs.  Florence  Porter 
will  discuss  "The  Responsibility  of 
Trustees"  and  review  the  new  laws 
passed  in  1939. 

Los  Angeles  County 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  Los  An- 
geles County  trustees  was  held  recently 
at  the  Montebello  Junior  High  School, 
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with  Mrs.  A.  L.  Blanchard,  President  of 
the  County  Unit,  presiding.  This  was  a 
dinner  meeting,  served  by  the  Home 
Economics  class  of  the  school,  to  more 
than  a  hundred  members  and  guests. 
During  the  dinner  hour  a  string  en- 
semble furnished  delightful  music,  with 
a  group  of  vocal  solos  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Dockstader.  Speakers  of  the  evening  in- 
cluded B.  M.  Jones,  President  of  the 
Montebello  Board  of  Education,  A.  R. 
Clifton,  County  Superintendent,  Presi- 
dent C.  W.  Pierce  of  C.  S.  T.  A.,  Miss 
Elsie  Jensen  of  S.  R.  A.,  Mrs.  Ardella 
Tibby,  ..Superintendent  of-  Cbmpton  City 
Schools; -Mrs.  Florence  Porter.  Mr9.  'Mc- 
Candlass  and  Mr.  0.  0.  Marshburn-gave 
interesting  reports  of  the  C.  S.  T.'A. 
Convention  at  Oakland,  and  the  Super- 
intendents' Convention  at  Del  Monte. 
Mrs.  McCandlass  closed  her  address  by 
outlining  the  following  reasons  tot  trus- 
tees '  attendance  at  state-wide  educational 
conferences : 

(1)  It  enables  the  trustee  to  see  better 
the  whole  program  of  education  and  get 
a  better  perspective  on  educational  prob- 
lems; 

(2)  Frequently  ideas  applicable  to 
one 's  local  situation  are  encountered ; 

(3)  Attending  the  meeting — picking 
up  a  new  idea  or  two,  and  then  looking 
back  at  your  own  situation  from  the  dis- 
tance may  help  you  to"  see  your- own 
problem  in  a  new 'light -;?"-=;     ■■i 

(4)  Meeting  personally  other  sehool 
trustees  and  superintendents  from  other 
districts  opens  the  way  for  mutually 
helpful  discussions ; 

(5)  It  makes  the  trustee  realize  very 
keenly  that  there  is  an  educational  pro- 
fession seriously  at  work  on  School  prob- 
lems ; 

(6)  Contact  with  the  profession  may 
give  the  trustee  more  confidence  in  the 
recommendations  of  educational  leaders. 

1      -t      i 

Kern  County 

An  all-day  meeting  of  Kern  County 
trustees  was  held  on  October  28  at  the 
Standard  School  in  Oildale,  with  County 
Superintendent  Leo  B.  Hart  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  Bernard  Ely  presiding 
during  the  morning  sessions.  Speakers 
included  Walter  Morgan  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  who  discussed 
recent  enactments ;  G.  L.  Aynesworth 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Porter.  During  the 
afternoon  session  new  officers  for  the 
Kern  County  unit  of  trustees  were 
elected,  and  plans  were  made  for  active 
participation  in  school  affairs  during  the 
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coming  months.  B.  F.  Stinson,  member 
of  the  Bakersfield  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, was  elected  President,  and  Ralph 
Inness,  member  of  the  Standard  Ele- 
mentary School  Board,  was  chosen  Sec- 
retary. Other  officers  and  directors  were 
selected  from  various  parts  of  the 
County.  The  next  meeting  of  the  unit 
will  be  held  in  December. 

Stanislaus  County 

October  25  was  the  date  chosen  for  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  Stanislaus  County 
trustees,  who  met  for  a  dinner  meeting 
in  the  Yolo  Street  grammar  school  at 
Newman.  Mrs.  Margaret  Annear,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Reverend 
H.  J.  Von  Renner,  President  of  the 
County  Trustees  Association,  presided 
and  presented  an  interesting  program 
including  discussions  of  several  measures 
on  the  November  ballot,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems affecting  various  school  districts. 
Lon  Cleveland  of  Modesto  addressed  the 
group  on  the  subject  "Does  the  School 
Trustee  Need  To  Be  Concerned  About 
Subversive  Influences  Getting  Into 
Schools?"  in  a  forceful  and  interesting 
manner,  after  which  a  general  discussion 
of  plans  for  the  coming  year  occupied 
the  trustees. 

■f     /     y 
SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS 

School  trustees  and  administrators  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  vast  differences 
in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
they  know  that  far  more  than  the  mere 
possession  of  a  credential  is  necessary  to 
insure  success  as  a  teacher  and  member 
of  the  community. 

The  problem  of  finding  teachers  who 
will  fit  in  best  with  your  community  is  a 
very  real  one,  but  many  trustees  and 
administrators  are  finding  the  placement 
secretaries  of  the  various  California  col- 
leges especially  well-prepared  to  help 
you  select  teachers,  for  they  know  their 
graduates  from  many  points  of  view. 
They  know,  to  some  extent  at  least,  what 
sort  of  persons  their  graduates  are,  what 
special  abilities  they  have,  what  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are,  etc.  Many 
of  them  know  your  community  well  too, 
and  can,  if  given  the  opportunity,  render 
helpful  service  in  selecting  from  their 
graduates  two  or  three  of  their  most 
suitable  candidates  to  send  to  you  for 
your  consideration.  "We  believe  schools 
will  thus  receive  better  teachers  and  that 
trustees  will  be  saved  much  time  in  in- 
terviewing unselected  candidates. 


ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Attesting  the  importance  of  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Illinois  Association  of 
School  Boards,  President  Ira  E.  Garman 
of  Bellwood,  Illinois,  has  announced  the 
appropriation  of  $15,000  for  Research 
purposes,  by  the  State  Legislature.  This 
money  is  to  be  expended  by  the  State 
Association  during  the  coming  months 
through  its  Executive  Committee  and 
recently  appointed  Research  Director 
Mr.  Glenn  M.  Kelly.  So  far  as  is  known 
this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
American  education  where  such  tangible 
recognition  has  been  given  to  associated 
school  trustees,  and  it  will  go  far  toward 
widening  the  influence  of  this  large  body 
of  elected  school  officials. 


1939  DIGEST  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS 

Copies  of  the  1939  Digest  of  School 
Laws,  published  by  the  California  School 
Trustees  Association,  may  be  obtained 
after  December  1  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Professional 
Building,  Bakersfield. 


Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  President  of 
Willamette  College,  quoted  Horace 
Mann  in  a  recent  address  to  Cali- 
fornia school  superintendents  at 
Del  Monte  when  he  said,  "Be 
ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won 
some  victory  for  humanity. ' '  This 
may  well  be  taken  as  a  challenge 
to  school  trustees  as  well  as  school 
administrators. 


Shafter  Elementary  School  Population 
Growing 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
difficult  for  school  authorities  in  the 
Richland  School  District,  located  in 
Shafter,  Kern  County,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  growing  school  population  of 
that  community.  Although  substantial 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  school 
plant  during  the  past  two  years,  an  ad- 
ditional unit  of  at  least  four  classrooms 
is  deemed  necessary  to  take  care  of  this 
year's  enrollment.  This  district  is  the 
head  of  the  potato  and  cotton  industry 
and  many  new  permanent  citizens,  as 
well  as  transients,  are  making  this  sec- 
tion their  home. 

i     i     i 
Taft  Vocational  Survey 

Completion  of  the  Taft  vocational 
guidance  committee's  survey  has  been 
announced  at  Taft  Union  High  School. 
Approximately  sixty  different  profes- 
sions and  jobs  will  be  included  in  differ- 
ent programs  planned.  Further  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Frank  Dickson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


APPELLATE  COURT  DECISIONS 

Liability  of  District  for  Injury  to  Pupil 

on  Playground: 

Where  a  third  grade  pupil  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  district  was,  as  a  part  of 
the  athletic  training  required,  with  other 
pupils  of  the  school  engaged  in  playing 
"Kick-the-Can"  on  the  school  grounds 
during  a  recess  period  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  teacher,  and  such  teacher  per- 
mitted two  boys  to  ride  their  bicycles 
about  the  playground  where  the  game 
was  being  conducted,  and  the  evidence 
showed  the  boys  had  been  permitted  for 
several  months  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
teacher  and  without  protest  by  the  dis- 
trict or  its  officers  or  employees  to  ride 
their  bicycles  on  the  school  grounds 
while  games  and  physical  training  were 
in  progress,  and  one  of  the  boys  on  this 
occasion  ran  into  the  pupil,  seriously  in- 
juring her,  the  pupil  was  injured  as  a 
proximate  result  of  the  negligence  of  the 
district,  and  the  teacher  and  the  district 
were  liable  in  damages  for  the  injury 
under  School  Code  section  2.801.  (Buz- 
zard v.  East  Lake  School  District  etc., 
98  C.  A.  D.  429— Pac(2nd)— .) 
i      i      i 

Dismissal  of  Permanent  Teacher  for 
Violation  of  Rule  of  Governing  Board 
of  District: 

Where,  under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  School  Code  sections 
5.650  et  seq.  a  permanent  teacher  of  a 
school  district  was  dismissed  by  the  gov- 
erning board  of  a  district  for  violating 
a  regulation  of  the  board  prohibiting 
teachers  from  engaging  in  outside  em- 
ployment except  by  special  permission 
of  the  board,  the  charge  of  the  board 
that  the  teacher  admitted  the  violation 
of  the  regulation  by  writing  a  letter  to 
the  board  stating  that  he  regretted  he 
could  not  obey  "the  rule  of  the  board, 
but  conditions  have  made  it  impossible" 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  absence  of  any 
statement  of  the  teacher  he  "would  not" 
obey  the  rule.  Nor  can  the  argument  of 
the  board  that  the  teacher  admitted  the 
charge  in  the  said  letter  be  sustained 
when  the  argument  of  the  board  is  based 
mi  the  following  language:  "All  teachers 
were  doing  private  work  when  I  entered 
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the  system  and  the  rule  had  been  dis- 
regarded for  many  years.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it."  Such  language  is  only  an 
admission  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
rale  when  lie  entered  the  service  of  the 
district.  (On  the  above  and  procedural 
grounds  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
was  reversed  with  direction  to  deny  the 
motion  for  judgment  on  the  pleadings 
[therefore  given  to  the  plaintiff  district] 
and  give  defendant  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  amend  his  answer.) 
(Fresno  City  High  School  District  v. 
Dillon,  99  C.  A.  D.  11— Pae(2d)— .) 

i      i      i 

Sufficiency  of  Notice  of  Intention  to 
Dismiss  a  Permanent  Employee : 
Where  the  governing  board  of  a  dis- 
trict (under  the  provisions  of  School 
Code  sections  5.650  et  seq.)  notified  a 
permanent  teacher  of  the  district  that 
there  existed  for  her  dismissal  certain 
causes  in  that  the  teacher  had  violated 
certain  regulations  of  the  Board  and  had 
committed  acts  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct and  was  unfit  for  service  and  that 
the  Board  intended  to  dismiss  the  teacher 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
service  of  the  notice,  the  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  dismiss  given  by  the  board  to  the 
teacher  was  insufficient  in  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  such  charges  that  the  vio- 
lation by  the  teacher  of  the  regulations 
of  the  board  were  persistent  as  required 
by  School  Code  section  5.650,  and  in  that 
since  all  the  faults  charged  to  the  teacher 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  court)  could  be 
corrected,  the  notice  of  intention  to  dis- 
miss given  to  the  teacher  by  the  board 
should  not  have  been  given  until  the 
lapse  of  ninety  days  after  the  giving  of 
a  notice  of  incompetency  by  the  board  to 
the  teacher  under  School  Code  section 
5.652. 

By  the  1935  amendment  of  School 
Code  section  5.652  (Chapter  691,  Stat- 
utes 1939)  the  Legislature  by  adding  the 
language  "other  than  incompetency  due 
to  physical  .or  mental  disability"  used 
the  word  "incompetency"  in  its  broad 
sense  of  meaning  all  correctible  faults  of 
a  teacher.  (Fresno  City  High  School 
District  v.  De  Caristo,  98  C.  A.  D.  137, 
— Pac(2d)— .) 

i       i       i 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS 
Duties  of  District  Attorneys: 

Unless  the  act  creating  a  district  ex- 
pressly authorizes  the  employment  of  an 
attorney,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district 
attorney  to  act  as  legal  counsel  for  all 
districts  formed  in  the  county  if  the  dis- 


tricts request  his  services  (citing  Polit- 
ical Code  4153-5146a;  Ward  v.  San 
Diego  School  District,  203  Cal.  713 ;  At- 
torney General's  opinions  Nos.  5446, 
5642  and  10732).  (A.  G.  0.  NS1938,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1939.) 

i       i       i 

Employment  of  Minors : 

A  minor  coming  within  the  classes  in- 
cluded in  Labor  Code  sections  1298  may 
not  be  employed  unless  the  permit  re- 
quired by  School  Code  section  1.220  has 
been  issued,  and  despite  the  minimum 
age  of  10  years  set  forth  in  Labor  Code 
section  1298,  the  minimum  age  at  which 
anyone  may  engage  in  the  trades  speci- 
fied in  said  section  is  fourteen  years,  ex- 
cept during  vacation  times,  and  at  such 
times,  twelve  years. 

A  minor  within  the  classes  included 
in  Labor..  Code  section  1394  may  not  be 
employed  unless  the  permit  required  by 
School  Code  section  1.220  has  been  is- 
sued. No  permit  under  the  Labor  Code  or 
School  Code  is  required  for  the  ' '  appear- 
ance "  of  a  child  in  a  performance  or  en- 
tertainment specified  in  subdivision  (d) 
of  Labor  Code  section  1394.  (A.  G.  O. 
NS1990,  September  22,  1939.) 

1     i     i 
Indenture  of  Apprentices : 

Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works  advised,  through  Califor- 
nia State  Labor  Commissioner,  that  ap- 
prentices must  now  be  indentured  in 
California  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  220,  California  Statutes  of  1939, 
in  lieu  of  old  Common  Law,  and  former 
statutory  provisions  relative  to  appren- 
tices. Under  new  provisions,  apprentice 
agreements  are  subject  to  regulation  of 
Apprenticeship  Council  created  by  the 
statute.  (A.  G.  O.  NS1895,  August  21, 
1939.) 

i      i      1 

Involuntary  Retirement  of  a  Teacher 
under  State  Teachers  Retirement 
Law: 

Under  School  Code  section  5.872,  the 
State  Teachers  Retirement  Board  may 
on  the  basis  of  competent  medical  opin- 
ion retire  a  teacher  on  the  application  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  employing 
school  district  for  mental  or  physical  in- 
firmity incapacitating  the  teacher  for 
further  service.  In  the  event  such  teacher 
refuses  to  submit  to  examination,  an 
opinion  secured  from  a  physician  based 
on  records,  documents  or  other  evidence 
received  by  the  Board  at  its  hearing,  or 
upon  the  physician's  observation  of  the 
teacher  at  the  hearing,  coupled  with  any 
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oral  evidence  he  might  there  hear,  or  a 
transcript  of  which  he  might  read,  would 
be  competent  medical  opinion  under  said 
section. 

A  proper  hearing  must  be  given  such 
teacher,  including  opportunity  to  be 
heard  after  reasonable  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  which  the 
teacher  may  have  an  attorney,  present 
evidence  and  cross  examine  witnesses, 
including  the  physician,  produced  in  op- 
position to  her  position. 

The  Board  must  itself  conduct  such 
hearing,  there  being  no  authority  in 
School  Code  sections  5.820  or  elsewhere 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  any 
person  to  conduct  such  hearing  for  the 
Board.  (A.  G.  0.  NS1951,  September  12, 
1939.) 

y     1     i 
Personal  Liability  of  Members  of  Dis- 
trict Governing  Boards : 

The  governing  board  of  a  school  dis- 
trict is  not  required  to  act  under  School 
Code  section  6.53,  as  enacted  by  Chapter 
757,"  Statutes  1939,  following  the  making 
of  a  report  by  the  Division  of  Architec- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
unless  such  report  states  that  the  build- 
ing examined  is  "unsafe  for  use"  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  said  Division,  in  making 
a  report  under  said  section  to  conclude 
whether  the  building  is  unsafe  for  use 
and  so  state. 

The  members  of  the  governing  board 
of  a  school  district  are  by  the  terms  of 
this  section  relieved  from  personal  lia- 
bility, on  obtaining  a  report  that  a  build- 
ing is  unsafe,  if  the  electors  of  the  dis- 
trict reject  the  questions  submitted  to 
them  under  said  section,  or  if  said  dis- 
trict is  unable  to  obtain  a  report  from 
the  said  Division  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  district  to  pay  for  such  report. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the 
report  of  the  said  Division  does  not  show 
that  a  building  is  unsafe  for  use,  the 
members  of  said  board  should  be  relieved 
from  personal  liability  unless  they  are 
guilty  of  some  negligent  act  in  which 
they  personally  participate  by  reason  of 
factual  changes  which  might  require  a 
supplementary  report  from  said  Division. 

The  individual  liability  of  members  of 
governing  boards  of  school  districts  for 
negligence  in  failing  to  remedy  danger- 
ous and  defective  conditions  of  school 
buildings,  except  insofar  as  it  expressly 
states  that  there  shall  be  no  individual 
liability  (citing  Deei'ing  Act  5150  and 
School  Code  section  2.801).  (A.  G.  0. 
NS1936,  September  5,  1939.) 
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Right  of  Estate  of  Teacher  to  Salary 
Accruing  Before  Commencement  of 
School  Term: 

Where  a  teacher  was  employed  by  a 
school  district  at  an  annual  salary  to  be 
paid  in  twelve  equal  monthly  installments 
beginning  July  1,  1939,  and  the  teacher 
died  on  July  21  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  term,  her  estate  is  not 
entitled  to  any  fractional  part  of  the 
annual  salary.  School  Code  section  5.741 
must  be  read  in  connection  with  School 
Code  section  5.744,  which  is  applicable 
only  when  a  teacher  has  taught  a  frac- 
tion of  a  school  term  (citing  Attorney 
General's  opinion  No.  6670).  (A.  G.  0. 
NS1907,  September  15,  1939.) 
i      i      i 

Temporary  Transfer  of  County  Funds 
for  Payment  of  Interest  and  Principal 
of  School  District  Bonds: 
Article   IV,  section  31  of   California 
Constitution    and    School    Code   section 
4.290  do  not  authorize  the  transfer  of 
county  funds  to  a  school  district  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  bonds  issued  by  the  district.  (A. 
G.  0.  NS1977,  September  25,  1939.) 


NEW  ALAMEDA  TRUSTEES 

Nine  new  trustees  were  welcomed  to 
the  administration  of  the  Alameda 
County  Schools  this  year.  Those  elected 
or  appointed  for  the  first  time  include 
the  following:  Dave  Pedemonte,  Emery 
Unified;  Mrs.  Josephine  F.  Brown,  Lin- 
coln ;  William  Brockman,  Midway ;  Louis 
C.  Madsen,  Mocho;  Lawrence  L.  Silva, 
Mount  Eden ;  Mrs.  Robert  Dana,  Pleas- 
anton ;  Mrs.  May  C.  Burmann  and  Lydia 
M.  Reis,  Redwood;  and  Sylvain  R. 
Bordes,  Summit. 

Mrs.  Dana  and  Miss  Reis  were  chosen 
by  their  fellow  board  members  to  act  as 
clerks  for  their  respective  districts. 

Other  new  district  clerks  chosen  were : 
Baird  C.  Porter,  Castro  Valley;  Oliver 
P.  Hitchcock,  Emery  Unified;  Loren 
Cole,  Mocho ;  and  Thomas  N.  Brenkwitz, 
Mount  Eden. 

The  board  of  trustees  appointed  for 
the  new  Irvington  District  by  Superin- 
tendent Muller  will  consist  of :  J.  R.  Sil- 
veria,  clerk,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Grimmer, 
both  of  Irvington,  and  John  Oliveria, 
formerly  the  clerk  of  Mowry's  Landing, 
which  was  consolidated  with  Irvington 
on  July  1,  1939.  The  new  district  will 
hold  its  first  election  of  trustees  in  1940. 


BURBANK'S  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Due  to  the  unprecedented  growth  in 
Burbank,  the  Board  of  Education  has 
been  faced  with  a  major  housing  prob- 
lem. For  several  years  there  was  a  very 
gradual  growth,  school  enrollments  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  two  to  five  per 
cent  on  all  levels.  In  the  past  year  the 
increase  jumped  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
or  from  approximately  4000  A.D.A.  to 
5000  A.D.A. 

To  meet  this  need  two  successive  bond 
issues  have  been  passed,  the  first  for 
$500,000,  and  the  second  for  $485,000. 
The  second  issue  was  necessary  because 
of  impossibility  of  securing  P.W.A. 
grants  which  were  featured  in  the 
board 's  calculations. 

All  of  the  seven  elementary  schools 
will  be  enlarged  and  one  new  plant  will 
be  built.  Additions  will  be  made  to  one 
of  the  junior  high  schools,  and  several 
additional  buildings  will  be  erected  on 
the  present  high  school  site. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Burbank  is 
recognized  when  one  drives  through  the 
city  past  the  2000  new  homes  which  have 
been  built  during  the  past  year. 


WE,  THE  ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH  REVIEW,  base  our 
editorial  policy  on  the  belief  that 

Teaching  English 
may   be  hard  work 

but 

IT'S   NOT    DULL 


We  try  not  to  be  dull,  either. 

Readers  tell  us  that  our  pages  are 
lively,  interesting,  and  alert. 

That's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
our  contributors  are  the  most  bril- 
liant educators  in  America  and  their 
papers  abound  in  discoveries,  new 
methods,  new  materials,  new  books, 
and  new  theories. 

THE  REVIEW  is  recommended 
reading  in  many  teachers  colleges. 
A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

THE     ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH   REVIEW 

C.  C.  CERTAIN,  Editor 

Box  67,  N.  End  Sta.     -:-     Detroit,  Mich. 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year 


BUILDING  PROGRAM  IN 
CORONADO 

Coronado,  California,  with  Fred  A. 
Boyer,  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  with  J.  L.  Cutler 
in  charge  of  the  Coronado  high  school 
is  spending  some  $305,000  in  new  school 
buildings  and  equipment.  About  half 
of  the  funds  are  being  spent  upon  the 
buildings  for  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school.  The  money  was  made  avail- 
able from  a  bond  issue  and  a  PWA 
grant.  For  the  elementary  school  there 
is  a  four-classroom  unit  equipped  for 
cooking,  sewing,  art,  and  for  use  as  a 
health  center.  A  fine  gymnasium  build- 
ing with  a  cafeteria  and  kitchen  unit  has 
been  erected. 

i  i  i 
Frank  Dickson,  President  of  the  Taft 
Union  High  School  Board  of  Education, 
has  announced  that  the  two  new  build- 
ings under  construction  during  the  sum- 
mer months  are  now  finished  and  ready 
for  the  new  school  year.  Always  leading 
in  modern  facilities,  the  new  cafeteria 
has  been  separated  from  the  old  cafe- 
teria room  with  sound-proof  sliding 
doors.  When  thrown  open  the  two  rooms 
provide  ample  room  for  a  very  large 
crowd.  Another  new  feature  in  the  cafe- 
teria is  a  large  capacity  dish-washing 
machine.  New  rooms  in  the  auditorium 
addition  are  specially  air-conditioned,  a 
convenience  becoming  ever  more  popular 
in  San  Joaquin  Valley  schools. 

■f       i      i 

Announcement  has  been  made  in  Kern 
County  that  some  $26,000  WPA  money 
is  available  to  provide  matron  and  at- 
tendant services  for  the  supervision  of 
rest  periods  for  smaller  children.  Appli- 
cation forms  are  available  for  any  school 
district,  and  the  schools'  only  expense 
is  in  furnishing  equipment  for  the  rest 
rooms.  All  money  is  allocated  under  the 
direction  of  the  WPA  office. 

i       i       i 

Representing  an  expenditure  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  the  new 
East  Bakersfield  High  School  expects  an 
opening  enrollment  of  1100  students. 
The  campus  includes  more  than  thirty- 
five  acres  of  ground,  considerably  more 
than    that   of   the  parent    school,   Kern 

County  Union  High   School.  Of  s] ial 

interest  to  students  and  patrons  alike, 
is  the  fine  auditorium  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. Judge  T.  N.  Harvey  is  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  K.  W. 
Rich  is  principal  of  the  school. 
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YOU  won't  find  Schoolroom 
Slouch  on  any  official  curricu- 
lum. Yet  some  schools  are  teaching 
it  because  of  the  obsolete  seats  and 
desks  in  use. 

Teach  good  posture — make  it  a 
part  of  your  school  program.  Equip 
your  school  with  American  Uni- 
versal seats  and  desks.  They're 
adapted  to  each  child's  needs. 
They  make  correct  sitting  com- 
fortable and  make  it  a  habit.  And 
remember — good  posture  is  a  by- 
product of  cottect  sitting. 

For  facts  about  American  Uni- 
versal desks — and  all  other  school 
seating  needs,  write  us.  Let  us 
show  you  how  a  helpful 
reseating  program  can 
be  started  and  completed 
most  economically. 


ytfmetoccanjtettfmg Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

America's  pioneers  in  comfortable  public  seating  .  Manufacturers  of 

School,Theatre,Criurch,Auditorium,Stadium  and  Transportation  seating. 

Branch  Offices  anil  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY  (California  Division) 

207-225  Van   Ness  Ave.  South  6900  Avalon    Blvd. 

San    Francisco,   Calif.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Address  either  office  for  catalog  describing  complete 
line  of  general  school  supplies  carried  in  stock. 


Book  Reviews 

From  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 

American  Education  and  the  War  in  Europe.  Price,  10c. 
Individual  school  superintendents,  concerned  for  the  poten- 
tial dynamite  of  current  history  in  classrooms,  have  issued 
bulletins  for  common  sense  control,  but  not  suppression,  of 
class  discussion  of  the  European,  war.  Responsible  adminis- 
trators and  social  studies  teachers  will  find  welcome  guidance 
and  suggestion  in  this  pamphlet,  that  is  backed  by  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  our  most  trusted  educational  commissions. 

From  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Geographic  News  Bulletins.  Price,  25c  for  30  issues. 
These  bulletins,  long  a  valued  contribution  to  instructional 
materials,  are  at  this  time  almost  indispensable  for  social 
studies  classes,  as  a  help  for  discussion  of  current  events.  The 
present  war  in  Europe,  motivated  by  complicated  issues  of 
race  and  geography,  is  more  easily  understood  with  the  help 
of  these  weekly  News  Bulletins.  Each  issue  contains  articles, 
pictures,  and  maps  that  help  one  to  visualize  the  geographical, 
racial,  and  economic  facts  that  lie  back  of  the  daily  headlines. 

From  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruen- 
berg.  Price,  20c.  This  is  a  revision  of  Bulletin  No.  75  published 
in  1922,  and  is  endorsed  by  J.  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner 
of  Education.  It  should  prove  a  helpful  guide  in  organizing  an 
instructional  program  in  this  difficult  and  important  field. 

From  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company 

A  Children's  Picture  Dictionary,  by  Garnette  Watters  and 
S.  A.  Courtis.  Price,  50c.  A  new  adventure  for  primary  chil-. 
dren.  Large  pages.  Each  word  printed  in  type,  in  cursive 
script  and  manuscript  writing,  and  divided  by  syllables. 
Words  defined  by  a  picture,  an  easy  synonym,  and  a  sentence. 
Plural  forms  of  nouns  are  given,  and  principal  parts  of  verbs. 
There  is  a  page  explaining  to  children  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
and  two  pages  of  suggestions  to  teachers  for  its  use.  There  are 
2154  basic  words  included,  with  2678  variant  forms.  Choice  of 
words  was  based  on  an  analysis  of  forty-six  readers  for  pri- 
mary grades  and  on  standard  word  lists.  Gates,  Horn-Packer, 
Thorndike. 

From  Bruce  Miller,  Box  222,  Ontario 

Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids,  by  Bruce 
Miller.  Mimeographed,  eighty  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Mr.  Miller, 
Principal  of  the  Ontario  Junior  High  School,  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia, recognizing  the  need  of  teachers  for  a  source  list  of 
free  and  inexpensive  materials  to  be  used  as  teaching  aids,  has 
compiled  such  a  list  by  writing  to  hundreds  of  manufacturing 
companies,  associations,  travel  agencies,  publishers,  etc., 
throughout  the  country  to  determine  what  material  is  avail- 
able. In  addition  to  citing  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  (alphabetically  arranged)  the  list  in- 
cludes much  visual  material  —  photographs,  prints,  graphs, 
maps,  postcard  sets,  films,  and  glass  slides.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  section  is  that  which  lists  nearly  three  hundred  com- 
panies and  associations  who  supply  films,  16  mm.  (silent,  or 
sound,  or  both)  to  schools  and  educationarinstitutions. 
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A  teacher,  after  visiting  the  home  of  a  lad  in  her  class, 
said,  "I  can  understand  that  boy  much  better  now!" 

So  is  it  also  between  nations.  We  can  understand  people 
better  when  we  know  their  language,  their  environment, 
and  how  they  live.  Language,  literature,  and  history  have 
always  been  essentials  of  a  well  rounded  education.  Now 
they  are  probably  more  important  than  heretofore  in  pro- 
ducing a  better  relationship  between  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  must  have  skills,  but  we  must  also  know  people. 

Virgil  E.  Dickson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Berkeley,  California. 
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Timely  Material 
For  Social  Studies 

LING   LING 
CHILD  OF  CHINA 

By 

Eva  D.  Edwards 

and 

Sung  Sze-ai 

Price,  $1.25 

People  are  people  the  world  over,  as  this 
new  story  of  life  in  China  shows.  Cus- 
toms and  manners  may  differ  among 
them,  but  basic  needs  are  seen  to  be 
the  same. 

In  this  warmly  human  story  an  American 
girl  visits  Chinese  friends  and  has  fun 
adopting  the  style  of  life  among  modern 
well  -  educated,  city  -  dwelling  Chinese. 
Through  stories  that  are  told  and  trips 
that  are  taken  a  good  general  under- 
standing is  gained  of  the  many  other 
phases  of  Chinese  life. 

Joint     Chinese  -  American     authorship 

makes  this  a  book  of  valid  information 
as  well  as  an  entertaining  story.  The 
manuscript  of  the  book  made  several 
round  trips  across  the  Pacific  for  check- 
ing by  its  Chinese  author,  Sung  Sze-ai. 

Written  at  a  high  interest  level  with  a 
fourth  grade  reading  vocabulary  the 
book  will  appeal  to  children  from  inter- 
mediate grades  through  junior  high 
school. 

Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company 

609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco       -       -       -       -       California 


California  Teachers   Association 


36,417  California  teachers  enrolled 
in  1938  as  members  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
many  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
teaching  has  become  a  real  profession 
in  California. 

Good  school  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia have  come  because  of  the  con- 
sistent continued  effort  of  California 
Teachers  Association.  Chance  had 
little  part  in  the  program  which  has 
given  California  its  leading  place  in 
the  educational  program  of  the  na- 
tion. 

86%  of  the  teachers  of  California  this  year 
paid  their  share  so  that  no  backward 
step  would  be  taken. 

14%  of  the  teachers  of  California  have  paid 
no  share  in  the  maintenance  program 
which  has  materially  helped  to  better 
their  teaching   conditions. 

California  teachers  enjoy  the  best 
teaching  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
without  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion there  would  be: 

1.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for  education. 

2.  No  constitutional  fixed  charges  for  education. 

3.  No  school  district  control  of  school  budgets. 

It  can  be  stated  positively  that 
California  Teachers  Association  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

1.  Good  tenure  conditions. 

2.  A  fair  teacher   retirement   system. 

3.  The   highest    minimum   salary    law   ever    pro- 
vided by  a  state  for  its  teachers. 

California  Teachers  Association 
proposed  and  saw  the  following  laws 
enacted    for    the    welfare    of    every 


public   school    teacher   in   the   state: 

1.  Sabbatical   leave. 

2.  Sick  leave  salary  for  five  months. 

3.  Exchange  privileges  with  teachers  of  other 
states  and  of  other  districts  within  California. 

No  other  state  of  the  Union  has 
such  progressive  and  liberal  regula- 
tions. 

California  Teachers  Association  has 
piloted  the  way  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  movements  of 
the  United  States. 

Its  committee  activity  has  inaug- 
urated: 

1.  Continuing  contracts  for  teachers. 

2.  Greater  state  support  for  the  public  schools. 

3.  Public  support  for  kindergartens. 

4.  Public  support  for   junior  high  schools. 

5.  Public  support  for  junior  colleges. 

6.  Free  textbooks  for  all  public  high  school 
pupils. 

7.  The  highest  certification  qualifications  of 
the  nation,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  fn 
the  state  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
teacher. 

In  return  for  the  $3  membership 
dues  the  member  receives: 

1.  Service  of  the  officers  of  California 
Teachers  Association. 

2.  Sierra  Educational  News,  official  magazine, 
ten  times  a  year. 

3.  Information  concerning  educational  and 
legislative  affairs. 

4.  Legal  opinions  from  an  efficient,  well- 
trained  attorney. 

5.  Loan  privileges  (restricted)  from  state  and 
section  funds. 

6.  Protection  which  comes  from  united  action. 

California  Teachers  Association 
program  includes: 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  of  the  beneficial  educa- 
tional laws  which  are  now  part  of  the 
California  school  code. 

2.  Opposition  to  every  movement  which  would 
endanger   public  education   in  California. 

3.  Assistance  to  national  and  local  educational 
associations  in  all  work  for  the  advancement 
of  public  education  in  America. 

4.  Cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  program. 
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Jottings 
of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  W.  M.  CULP 


The  unreality  of  reality  was  never  so 
evident  among  men  as  it  has  been  these 
past  weeks.  Omens  and  portents  are  of 
such  wide  variances  that  interpretations 
as  a  result  are  of  the  crazy  quilt  pattern. 
No  man  knoweth  where  the  wind  bloweth 
and  the  dust  created  thereby  has  dulled 
any  sight  into  the  near  or  distant  future. 
The  last  of  November  and  the  first  days 
of  December  with  Europe  and  the  Orient 
in  ferment  have  not  made  any  too  happy 
those  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
long  for  peace  in  this  country.  The  state 
of  mind  in  the  world  and  the  status  of 
our  financial  condition  is  disturbing 
more  than  it  has  for  several  past  years 
the"  monetary  support  of  our  educational 
systems.  Deficit  financing  is  reaching  an 
impasse  and  the  outpouring  of  relief 
money  has  vitally  disrupted  normal  ex- 
penditures for  ordinary  governmental 
purposes  of  municipal,  state,  and  na- 
tional agencies.  The  budget  worries  in 
support  of  education  of  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, and  St.  Louis  are  typical  of  most  of 
the  educational  systems  in  the  United 
States. 

It  appears  as  though  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  years  of  the 
depression  again  as  far  as  public  sup- 
port of  education  is  concerned.  The  past 
two  years  had  seen  a  regaining  of  most 
of  the  ground  lost  in  those  early  years. 
It  now  appears  that  perhaps  the  come- 
back was  too  sudden.  We  are  now  getting 
proposals  for  the  same  curtailments  as 
occurred  during  the  first  depression 
years.  Cuts  in  salary  are  scheduled,  ex- 


penditures for  books  and  supplies  are  to 
be  cut  down,  departments  of  instruction 
are  being  eliminated,  no  new  teachers  are 
being  hired,  or  if  they  are  hired  they  are 
acquired  on  substitute  status.  New  York 
City  has  some  2,000  teachers  hired  on 
substitute  pay  at  a  saving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  sum 
that  would  be  expended,  if  the  teachers 
were  regularly  appointed  and  received 
pay  according  to  the  city  schedule.  Phil- 
adelphia in  its  new  budget  is  proposing 
a  reduction  in  teachers '  salaries,  the  cut- 
ting of  expenditures  for  textbooks,  the 
forcing  of  teachers  to  retire  at  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  so  that  they  can  be 
replaced  with  teachers  at  the  beginning 
schedule  salary  (a  saving  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars),  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  elimination  of  several  depart- 
ments. With  our  newspapers  quoting  sta- 
tistics of  a  great  upturn  in  business  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  public 
educational  systems  are  in  financial 
straits  does  not  exactly  make  sense. 

i  i  i 
A  fortnight  from  New  York  City  to 
Phoenix  across  some  2,500  miles  of  up 
and  down  dale  brings  such  contrasts  as 
can  be  brought  to  mind  only  in  these 
United  States.  In  New  York  City, 
Thanksgiving  morning  (our  first  Thanks- 
giving morning  this  year)  sixty-four 
huge  brown,  roasted  turkeys,  resting  in 
rows  amid  a  background  of  autumn  fol- 
iage, rising  up  in  tiers  from  a  floor  win- 
dow covered  with  cranberries  in  The 
Brass  Rail  fronting  Seventh  Avenue, 
just    down   the    street   from    the   Roxy 


Theatre  on  50th  Street.  And  as  usual  a 
parade  of  boycotters  stepping  lively 
with  their  billboards  and  keeping  up  an 
incessant  chatter  as  they  have  done  con- 
stantly since  last  spring,  with  no  effect 
upon  the  trade  inside.  The  next  morning 
on  Sixth  Avenue,  barren  with  the  El 
gone,  huge  crowds  of  men  and  women 
before  the  work  agency  billboards.  More 
than  for  some  years.  Bright  cool  sun- 
shine across  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  into  Ohio.  The  colorful 
fall  all  gone  and  the  remnants  of  brown 
leaves  still  covering  the  mountain  sides. 
Towns  drab  and  colorless  that  in  the 
springtime  have  such  restful  comfortable 
appearances. 

Then  evening  across  lower  Indiana, 
a  dog  standing  at  the  front  gate  of  a 
huge  farmhouse  looking  down  the  road 
eagerly  with  tail  wagging  and  all  a 
quiver,  as  two  lads  come  in  sight, 
running  home  from  school.  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  a  smoke  bank,  the  ninth  day 
of  a  blackout,  with  visibility  only  a  few 
feet,  one  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  auto- 
mobiles taking  forty-five  minutes  to  make 
a  couple  of  miles.  Newspaper  headlines 
clamoring  for  something  to  be  done  about 
the  smoke  menace.  Rain  down  through 
the  Ozarks,  Springfield,  Carthage,  Jop- 
lin,  typical  Missouri  towns.  The  huge 
dumps  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mines.  Slow 
cars  in  Oklahoma.  Tulsa  in  the  evening, 
all  colorful  in  Christmas  decorations  and 
fine  stores  with  show  windows  ablaze 
with  light,  giving  an  appearance  of  a 
city  of  a  million  or  more  instead  of  a  rich 
city  of  some  200,000  persons.  Dryness  in 
the  air  and  dryness  up  across  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas  into  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Albuquerque  all  agog  with  its 
first  merchant's  Christmas  Parade,  carol 
singers  and  bands  parading.  The  next 
morning  the  local  Albuquerque  high 
school  drumming  up  trade  for  the  foot- 
ball game  with  Mesa  in  the  afternoon. 
Motor  cops  fore  and  aft — a  galaxy  of 
eight  high-stepping  co-ed  drum-majors 
ahead  of  the  high  school  baud,  followed 
by  bedecked  automobiles  serpentining 
down  the  main  street  of  the  city.  Up 
through  the  Navajo  country  and  the 
Painted  Desert  with  Indians  by  their 
wayside  pottery  sheds  and  here  and  there 
one  gone  modern  hitch-hiking.  Wicken- 
burg,  center  of  the  cow  country  and  dude 
ranches,  filled  with  young  local  sophisti- 
cates at  the  largest  local  hostelry  with 
its  bar  ami  night  club.  Phoenix,  at  the 
witching  hour  of  midnight,  its  main 
streets  decorated  most  colorfully  for  the 
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Yuletide  with  stars,  red  bells  and  globes, 
and  red  and  blue  and  green  lights,  mak- 
ing a  curtain  of  radiant  glow  above  the 
streets  as  one  rode  through.  The  most 
beautiful  Christmas  City  we  have  seen 
this  year. 

i       i       i 

The  Fordson  School  District  of  Dear- 
born, Michigan,  under  Superintendent 
Harvey  II.  Lowrey,  has  been  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  outstanding  school 
systems  in  Michigan.  The  entire  city 
school  population  is  housed  in  modern 
up-to-date  buildings  and  the  Fordson 
High  School  building  of  the  district  is 
one  of  the  great  high  school  buildings  in 
the  country.  Its  library  room  and  depart- 
ment is  better  than  that  possessed  by 
many  a  major  city.  Assisting  Mr.  Lowrey 
in  his  educational  program  is  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Erwin  How- 
ard in  charge  of  instruction  and  Mrs. 
Mildred  Ildza,  supervisor  of  elementary 
grades.  The  business  department  of  the 
city  schools  has  had  a  big  part  in  the 
development  of  the  school  system  under 
the  capable  management  of  Business 
Manager  Herbert  S.  Mitchell. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  buildings  of 
the  system  was  the  completion  of  the 
new  Administration  Building  this  last 
spring  at  a  cost  of  $165,000.  This  new 
unit  is  a  wing  of  the  Fordson  High 
School  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  cor- 
ridor harmonizing  with  the  general 
architecture  of  the  main  structure.  This 
new  structure  was  designed  .by  Carl  R. 
Jensen,  who  designed  the  high  school 
building.  The  new  administration  build- 
ing is  a  two-story  structure,  which  in- 
cludes not  only  office  facilities  for  all 
administrative  departments,  but  the  Dis- 
trict receiving  room,  ample  storage 
space,  and  a  huge  garage  to  house  the 
fleet  of  trucks  and  busses  operated  by 
the  Fordson  schools. 

Separated  from  the  main  offices  by 
a  fire  wall,  the  receiving  and  storage 
rooms  occupy  both  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
having  some  6,000  square  feet  of  stor- 
age space.  Ramps  are  provided  so  that 
trucks  may  unload  at  floor  level,  and  a 
big  freight  elevator,  also  with  a  load- 
ing dock,  serves  both  floors. 

The  main  offices  of  the  district  are 
all  on  the  second  floor  level  with  two 
batteries  of  clear  vision  offices  running 
down  either  side  of  a  corridor  dividing 
the  floor.  On  one  side  of  the  floor  are 
the  business  offices  and  on  the  other 
are  those  of  the  school  administrative 


departments,  which  include  those  of  the 
superintendent,  assistant  superinten- 
dent, the  attendance  department,  the 
research  and  statistical  department, 
child  accounting,  and  the  placement 
and  guidance  bureau.  Adjoining  the  of- 
fices of  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  the  director  of  research  is  a  cur- 
riculum library  and  workshop  where 
teachers'  committees  may  meet  with 
the  assistant  principal  and  work  out 
courses  of  study.  Some  8,400  square 
feet  are  given  over  to  office  require- 
ments. 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion throughout  and  is  of  the  most  mod- 
ern construction.  It  is  heated  from  the 
present  central  boiler  room  and  is  pro- 
vided Avith  concealed  radiation.  The 
ventilation  system  is  so  designed  that 
air  cooling  may  be  provided  at  any 
time.  The  artificial  lighting  is  of  the 
indirect  light  type.  Large  paneled  sky- 
lights in  the  ceiling  provide  ample  day- 
light for  all  interior  offices.  The  floors 
of  the  office  section  are  of  asphalt  tile. 
The  offices  are  divided  with  glass  parti- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  the  interior 
of  all  offices  except  those  of  the  super- 
intendent and  business  manager  are  vis- 
ible from  any  point  on  the  floor. 

1       i       i 

This  past  fall  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, announced  the  retirement  of  sev- 
eral members  of  Teachers  College. 
Among  those  mentioned  were  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bagley,  professor  of  education, 
and  Dr.  Peter  W.  Dykenia,  professor  of 
music  education.  Both  Dr.  Bagley  and 
Dr.  Dykema  have  been  appointed  to  the 
rank  of  professor  emeritus  effective  in 
1940. 

1  i  i 
The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion expects  to  move  February  1,  1940, 
from  its  old  quarters  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  old 
Elks  Club  Building  at  Livingston  Street 
and  Boerum  Place,  Brooklyn,  which  is 
now  being  renovated  at  a  cost  of  $650,- 
000.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  city's 
history  that  an  administrative  depart- 
ment has  moved  its  offices  out  of  Man- 
hattan. The  decision  of  the  board  to 
transfer  its  offices  was  based  on  the 
need  for  increased  office  space  and  the 
belief  that  greater  efficiency  in  admin- 
istration would  result  from  the  central- 
ization of  all  departments  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  one  building  nearer  the 


center  of  the  city  (Brooklyn  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  3,000,000).  In  addition 
to  the  departments  now  situated  in  the 
board  headquarters,  eleven  of  the  thir- 
teen bureaus  scattered  about  Manhat- 
tan will  be  transferred  to  the  new  of- 
fice. 

i      i      1 

Dr.  John  J.  Loftus,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  New  York  city  schools,  in 
charge  of  the  experimental  work  with 
the  "activities  program"  in  seventy-one 
of  the  city  schools  enrolling  70,000 
pupils,  has  announced  that  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  principals  in 
charge  of  these  schools  report  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  program.  Of  1,920  in- 
structors of  activity  classes,  1,397  said 
the  benefits  of  the  project  were  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  carrying  it  through  at 
least  another  year.  The  majority  found, 
however,  that  the  program  required 
more  time  and  energy  than  the  stan- 
dard school  curriculum  and  that  it  kept 
them  under  a  greater  strain  than  the 
regular  type  of  teaching.  The  single 
complaint  by  principals  was  that  disci- 
pline in  the  experimental  classes  was 
not  as  good  as  in  controlled  groups. 
Fifty  of  the  school  beads  reported  that 
scholarship  had  shown  an  improvement 
over  last  year,  as  against  two  who  found 
that  scholarship  had  suffered.  In  fifty- 
nine  schools  the  principals  said  they 
were  able  to  reduce  the  time  and  effort 
devoted  to  formal  examinations.  Other 
advantages  listed  were  improved  study 
habits,  social  attitudes,  cooperation, 
creative   abilities   and  use  of  English. 

/     1     i 

Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  considers  that  the  "progres- 
sive" trend  of  modern  education,  with 
its  emphasis  on  a  study  of  contemporary 
problems,  is  "superficial"  in  theory  and 
"confusing"  in  pi'actice.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Teachers  Alliance  in  New  York 
City  he  criticized  leading  progressive 
educators  charging  that  they  were 
"turning  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  into  a  political  society"  and 
were  using  education  to  "propagandize 
their  own  particular  beliefs."  He  con- 
tinued, "  Progressivism  has  become  so 
absorbed  with  the  study  of  the  contem- 
porary world  that  it  forgets  human 
culture  has  traditional  roots.  It  has  sub- 
stituted information  for  understanding, 
and  science  for  wisdom.  It  has  mistaken 
license  for  liberty,  for  that  is  what  free- 
dom unaccompanied  by  discipline  is." 
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"AN  APPLE  FOR  THE  TEACHER" 
— WATSONVILLE  INSTITUTE 

Apples  for  teachers  abounded  at  the 
Institute  held  in  Watsonville,  November 
20,  21  and  22.  The  Hotel  Resetar  fea- 
tured a  huge  bowl  of  apples  under  a 
sign  "An  Apple  for  the  Teacher."  The 
bowl  was  kept  full  during  the  Institute, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  teacher  in  sight 
without  an  apple  in  her  hand.  The  teach- 
ers were  perhaps  eating  more  famous 
food  than  they  knew,  for  they  may  not 
have  realized  that  Watsonville  apples 
are  known  all  over  the  world.  We  were 
first  made  aware  of  this  when  we  met  an 
English  girl  shortly  after  the  last  World 
War  at  the  California  School  of  Agri- 
culture. She  had  been  a  land  army 
worker  during  the  war  and  at  its  close 
was  one  of  the  women  chosen  to  study 
farm  cooperatives.  Given  a  choice  be- 
tween Copenhagen  and  California  as  a 
place  for  study,  she  chose  California  im- 
mediately And  the  basis  of  her  choice 
was — "Watsonville  Apples  That  I  Saiv 
in  a  Market  in  London!"  It  seems  that 
European  apples  are  a  motley  lot  sent 
to  market  in  barrels  unsorted,  with  much 
variance  in  size  and  quality.  When  our 
English  friend  saw  the  uniformly  large 
and  consistently  choice  Watsonville  ap- 
ples her  mind  was  made  up.  If  these 
apples  represented  the  standards  of  Cal- 
ifornia cooperative  marketing,  there  was 
no  better  place  to  study. 

The  apples  which  Watsonville  supplied 
were  only  one  feature  of  a  generous  hos- 
pitality which  the  whole  town  showed 
the  teachers.  Margaret  Girdner,  Super- 
visor of  Texts  and  Libraries,  San  Fran- 
cisco, writes  of  the  arrangements:  "It 
was  one  of  the  most  efficiently  managed 
Institutes  I  have  ever  attended.  Every- 
thing was  arranged  for  the  visitors '  com- 
fort. Cars  were  available  for  transporta- 
tion and  student  guides  were  unusually 
efficient  and  courteous.  The  whole  town 
joined  in  making  all  comfortable." 

Participating  in  the  Institute  were 
San  Benito  County,  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  Monterey  County,  Santa  Cruz 
City,  and  Santa  Cruz  County.  Outstand- 
ing speakers  at  general  sessions  were 
Dr.  Eldridge  T.  MeSwain,  Northwestern 
University;  Paul  C.  Smith,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Bolton, 
University  of  California. 


Dr.  MeSwain  spoke  on  "Education  for 
Democratic  Citizenship."  "A  democ- 
racy," he  said,  "is  the  place  where 
everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  in  social  and  busi- 
ness life,  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  teacher 
to  build  the  personality  of  the  child  to- 
ward this  end." 

Paul  -C.  Smith  designated  America's 
place  in  the  world  today  as  "an  asylum 
for  the  sane."  "This  is  a  war  nobody 
wanted,"  he  said.  "Germany  didn't 
want  war,  but  only  the  fruits  of  victory. 
England  wants  now  only  to  preserve  the 
last  square  inch  of  the  world's  greatest 
empire.  Russia  hopes  only  that  the  world 
powers  destroy  themselves  so  that  com- 
munism might  follow.  .  .  .  Even  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  madman,  .peculiarly  enough. 
can  be  sustained  by  force  for  a  time. 
And  what  will  follow  Germany 's  ulti- 
mate collapse  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
.  .  .  America's  ten  years  of  depression 
have  produced  novel  and  sometimes  star- 
tling political  repercussions.  But  we  have 
benefited  by  them  in  that  they  have 
brought  about  political  and  economic  re- 
adjustments which  were  badly  needed." 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  an  authority 
on  Spanish- America,  described  results  of 
the  Lima  conference  and  the  recent  cul- 
tural conference  in  South  America  in  his 
talk  on  cultural  relations  with  Latin- 
America. 

There  were  many  group  programs  in 
addition  to  the  general  sessions.  Mar- 
garet Girdner  was  conference  leader  at 
a  secondary  English  session,  speaking  on 
"Reading  Guidance"  and  "Leisure 
Reading."  Una  Jeffers  (Mrs.  Robinson 
Jeffers)  gave  a  talk,  "Again  to  Irish 
Land."  Miss  Girdner  was  conference 
leader  also  for  a  meeting  of  librarians  at 
which  Ida  Fuller,  librarian,  Watsonville 
public  schools,  was  group  chairman.  Jew- 
ell Gardiner,  of  the  Professional  Library, 
Sacramento  Unified  School  District,  ad- 
dressed the  group  on  "Recreational 
Reading  and  Reading  Guidance"  and  on 
"Instruction  in  Library  Reading,  Shar- 
ing Reading  Experience."  Miss  Girdner 
spoke  on  "Book  Selection  for  School  Li- 
braries. ' ' 

An  interesting  session  on  Language 
Arts  and  Creative  Writing  was  led  by 
Helen  Heffernan.  Group  chairman  of 
this  meeting  was  Blanche  L.  Herbert,  a 


teacher  at  the  Mintie  White  School.  The 
session  considered  the  objectives  in  teach- 
ing creative  writing  and  the  specific 
problems  involved. 

.Miss  Eulah  Fowles,  an  eighth  grade 
teacher  from  Hollister.  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Coast  Section  of 
California  Teachers  Association. 


SACRAMENTO  INSTITUTE 

The  Tenth  Biennial  Convention  and 
Teachers'  Institute  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  Northern  Section, 
met  this  year  in  Sacramento,  November 
20-22.  Twenty  counties  participated  as 
well  as  the  cities  of  Chico  and  Sacra- 
mento. The  theme  of  the  meeting.  "En- 
larging Our  Horizons,"  was  adequately 
carried  out  in  the  program. 

In  a  talk  entitled  ' '  Science  Challenges 
Society,"  Dr.  Arthur  Wendt,  Director 
of  Science  and  Education,  New  York 
World's  Fair,  urged  teachers  to  combat 
the  old  idea  that  leisure  is  an  instrument 
of  the  devil.  "A  greater  span  of  life  is 
in  prospect  through  the  activities  in  va- 
rious fields  of  science,"  he  said. 

Joseph  Buchalter,  a  retired  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  gave  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  talk  on  "Sweden." 
He  was  apparently  impressed  not  only 
with  the  cooperatives  in  Sweden  but  with 
the  fact  that  eggs  for  market  are  num- 
bered and  that  any  egg  falling  into  dis- 
repute can  be  traced  to  the  farm  from 
which  it  came.  He  was  impressed  par- 
ticularly with  the  cleanliness  of  Stock- 
holm and  referred  to  it  as  "Paris  with 
its  face  washed." 

Another  interesting  and  dramatic  lec- 
ture on  the  program  was  that  of  Sid- 
ney Montague  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  His  talk  on  "North  to 
Adventure"  had  everyone  listening  with 
complete  attention. 

Among  other  lectures  enlarging  the 
horizon  was  that  of  Dr.  A.  Heninburg. 
vice-president.  North  Carolina  College 
for  Negroes.  Dr.  Heningburg  spoke  on 
' '  The  Negro  in  the  New  Order. ' '  The 
American  negro  wants  representation  in 
government,  Dr.  Heningburg  said,  and 
feels  that  his  place  should  be  "as  high 
up  the  scale  of  social  value  as  his  own 
innate  ability  will  carry  him."  As  prob- 
lems the  negro  faces  Dr.  Heningburg 
listed  ownership  of  land,  blind  alley  oc- 
cupations, trouble  with  trade  unions,  and 
prejudice. 

Dr.    Lewis   Browne,   lecturer  and   au- 
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thor,  declared,  "No  one  can  say  democ- 
racy has  failed,  because  it  never  yet 
lias  been  tried.  .  .  .  People  who  praise 
Fascism  because  it  ends  unemployment 
seem  to  forget  that  in  Folsom  and  Alca- 
traz  there  is  no  unemployment  either." 
The  only  way  to  safeguard  democracy, 
he  said,  is  to  develop  the  whole  field  of 
economics  in  the  same  organized  scientific 
way  in  which  we  have  developed  our 
technology. 

The  only  lecturer  who  "talked  shop" 
was  Dr.  Alexander  Merklejohn,  former 
president,  Amherst  College,  who  spoke 
on  "Education  and  the  State." 

Apparently  teachers  liked  the  "view" 
aud  enjoyed  having  their  horizons  broad- 
ened. 

There  were  some  25  different  section 
meetings  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects:  "Units  of  Work"  discussed  by 
Ruth  Edmands,  supervisor  in  Colusa 
County;  "Adult  Education:  Democ- 
racy 's  Maginot  Line, ' '  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
E.  Mallory,  University  of  California; 
' '  Cross  Currents  in  American  Books  To- 
day," by  Dr.  Raymond  Barry  of  San 
Jose  State  College ; ' '  Implementing  Edu- 
cation," by  George  C.  Jensen,  principal, 
Sacramento  High  School;  and  "The 
Lima  Conference,"  by  Edith  E.  Pence, 
director  of  curriculum,  San  Francisco 
city  schools. 

"Increasing  Civic  Pride  in  Rural 
Areas  and  the  Schools,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  talk  by  E.  R.  Deering,  general 
supervisor  in  Siskiyou  County.  His  talk 
was  the  outgrowth  of  work  done  in  that 
county  in  which  he  carried  out  a  very 
successful  plan  for  arousing  children's 
interest  and  pride  in  their  own  locality. 
This  type  of  community  study  led  in  one 
instance  from  interest  in  swimming  in 
the  ditch  to  a  study  of,  and  a  pride  in, 
the  irrigation  system  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Deering  told  of  one  occasion  on 
which,  after  visiting  a  school  in  the 
morning,  he  was  invited  to  the  home  of  a 
trustee  for  lunch.  The  table  conversation 
was  a  discussion  of  the  various  school 
activities.  Finally  the  mother  turned  to  a 
young  hopeful  who  was  home  from 
school  for  lunch  and  said,  "Well,  Jimmy, 
what  did  you  get  out  of  this  morning?" 
His  reply  was,  "We  got  out  of  lan- 
guage.'" 

James  N.  Gardner  of  Sacramento,  the 
retiring  president  of  the  Northern  Sec- 
tion, was  in  charge  of  the  Institute.  Rob- 
ert R.  Hartzell,  principal  of  the  Red 
Bluff  Union  High  School,  was  elected  as 
the  new   president,   and   E.   P.   Mapes 


county  superintendent  at  Willows,  was 
elected  secretary-  J-  D-  Sweeney  of  Red 
Bluff  was  elected  treasurer.  We  should 
say  "as  usual"  since  Mr.  Sweeney  has 
been  treasurer  for  39  years. 
i      i      i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE 

Teachers  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  from  13  neighboring  counties 
joined  for  their  Institute  and  Convention 
November  21  and  22.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Institute  the  teachers  heard  Michael 
J.  Brickley,  Registrar  of  Sacramento  Ju- 
nior College,  talk  on  "Britain  in  the 
Latest  War,"  and  Isaac  F.  Marcosson 
lecture  on  "Adventures  in  Interview- 
ing." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Institute 
Gardiner  Johnson,  Assemblyman  from 
Berkeley,  offered  a  eulogy  of  the  late 
Will  C.  Wood,  former  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  A  response 
to  this  was  given  by  Sam  H.  Cohn,  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  of  Schools,  State 
Department  of  Education.  A  most  stir- 
ring address  was  given  by  Dr.  Bruce  R. 
Baxter,  president,  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, Salem,  Oregon,  on  "A  Teacher's 
Responsibility."  "We  are  committed  to 
education  for  solution  of  social,  civic, 
and  economic  problems  of  the  day, ' '  said 
Dr.  Baxter.  Keenly  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  trust  Dr.  Baxter  outlined 
the  responsibilities  of  teachers  towards 
the  students  who  are  under  their  guid- 
ance. There  should  come  out  of  the  class- 
room, he  said,  young  people  who  are 
equipped  to  become  intelligent  world  cit- 
izens, American  citizens,  and  community 
citizens;  who  have  a  sound,  sane  defens- 
ible philosophy  of  life;  who  can  give 
money  its  true  evaluation ;  and  who  real- 
ize that  there  is  no  substitute  for  high 
ethical  achievement. 

Dr.  Baxter  pointed  to  the  indifference 
of  American  citizens  as  the  most  deplor- 
able element  in  American  life.  Even  in 
stirring  political  campaigns  there  are 
30,000,000  people  who  do  not  vote.  "We 
should  think  of  what  we  owe  the  gov- 
ernment," he  declared,  "and  not  what 
the  government  owes  us. ' ' 

The  great  gulf  between  life  as  it  is 
lived  in  Europe  today  and  as  we  are 
privileged  to  live  it  in  America  is  indi- 
cated by  the  simple  last  line  of  a  theme 
on  democracy  written  by  a  Jewish  boy 
in  one  of  Dr.  Baxter's  classes:  "In 
America  I  can  be  a  Jew  and  not  be 
afraid." 

At  the  afternoon  session,  with  Super- 
intendent Joseph  P.  Nourse  presiding, 


Lt.-Col.  Rhys  Davies,  author,  lecturer, 
world  traveler,  and  British  soldier,  tried 
to  clarify  the  position  of  "England 
Since  Munich. ' '  The  American  ' '  art  of 
misunderstanding  England,"  he  thinks, 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  America 
is  a  fast,  busy  country  which  uses  for- 
mulas rather  than  take  time  to  think  out 
each  specific  problem.  Radio  formulas 
particularly,  he  said,  are  created  thick 
and  fast.  Munich  he  characterized  as  "a 
breathing  spell  for  England. ' '  If  anyone 
was  bluffing,  it  was  Chamberlain,  not 
Hitler  who  held  all  the  cards.  Delay  is 
what  the  allies  need  above  all,  and  the 
longer  the  "war  of  nerves"  lasts  the 
stronger  the  allies  become. 

i     i     i 
NORTHERN  SECTION  ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPALS  MEET 

On  November  20,  during  the  Sacra- 
mento Institute,  75  members  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Elementary  School  Principals 
Association,  Northern  Section,  held  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Travelers  Hotel. 
Superintendent  Charles  C.  Hughes,  of 
the  Sacramento  city  schools,  Superin- 
tendent George  F.  Algeo,  of  the  Sutter 
County  schools,  and  Dr.  Lloyd  Bernard, 
director  of  teacher  training  at  Chico 
State  College  attended  the  meeting.  A 
short  business  meeting  was  held  during 
the  dinner  with  President  Louis  Ed- 
wards, district  superintendent  of  Corn- 
ing elementary  schools,  in  charge.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting 
Mr.  Edwards  turned  the  meeting  over  to 
Vice-President  E.  P.  O'Reilly,  principal 
of  the  William  Land  Elementary  School, 
Sacramento,  who  was  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  evening. 

The  group  was  entertained  by  Theo- 
dore Jefferson,  a  negro  boy  from  the  C. 
K.  McClatchy  High  School,  who  gave  sev- 
eral novelty  numbers  on  the  traps  and 
drums.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Dr.  A.  Heningburg  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Negroes.  Dr.  Hening- 
burg gave  a  very  enlightening  talk  on 
"The  Contributions  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington to  Modern  Society. ' '  He  outlined 
the  life  of  Washington  and  gave  his  aims 
in  laying  out  a  program  of  education  for 
negroes.  Washington's  idea,  he  said,  was 
not  that  the  negro  should  strive  for  col- 
lege and  university  education  in  order 
to  rise  above  work  but  that  the  negro 
should  learn  to  do  the  work  of  the  south 
better,  and  to  see  that  there  is  dignity  in 
common  labor.  Booker  Washington  often 
used  the  expression,  "Let  down  your 
bucket  where  you  ai?e. " 


"MISCONCEPTIONS    OP   PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION"— DR.  McSWAIN 

Dr.  Eldridge  T.  McSwain,  of  North- 
western University,  whose  lecture  tour 
of  California  has  stimulated  teachers  all 
over  the  state  to  fresh  consideration  of 
the  many  phases  of  modern  education, 
discussed  "Some  Misconceptions  of  Pro-: 
gressive  Education"  at  Wheeler  Hall," 
University  of  California,  November  27. 

Dr.  McSwain  first  gave  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  "progressive  educa- 
tion." It  is  not  a  method,  but  a  philos- 
ophy, of  education,  he  said.  He  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  philosophy  of  progres- 
sive education  itself  but  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  basic  principles  are 
applied  by  some  teachers.  These  prin- 
ciples, some  teachers  seem  to  forget,  are 
deeply  rooted  in  scientific  research ;  they 
are  not  arbitrarily  selected;  and  they 
should  be  applied  with  the  same  pre- 
cision that  characterizes  all  other  things 
scientific.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a 
conflict  between  parents  and  adults  as 
to  the  direction  which  education  is  tak- 
ing; teachers  and  the  public  which  pro- 
vides financial  support  for  education 
must  agree  on  aims  if  this  support  is 
to  be  maintained. 

Dr.  McSwain  then  listed  prevailing 
misconceptions  of  progressive  education 
and  proceeded  to  dispel  them : 

1.  Progressive  education  is  a  utilisation 
of  children's  interests  only.  Actually 
progressive  education  involves  more 
planning  than  other  types,  but  it  is 
a  planning  with  children  rather  than 
for  them.  The  function  of  the  teacher 
is  to  lead  children  in  their  decisions 
and  to  help  them  explore  new  areas. 
By  no  means  do  they  simply  ' '  do  what 
they  want  to. ' ' 

2.  Progressive  education  offers  too  much 
freedom.  There  is  a  difference  between 
freedom  earned  and  that  granted.  The 
child  should  have  all  the  opportunity 
he  can  to  learn  the  value  of  freedom. 
He  must  learn  also,  however,  that  au- 
thority is  fundamental  to  democracy, 
but  that  this  authority  should  grow 
out  of  the  thinking  of  the  group,  not 
of  the  teacher  or  of  any  one  person. 

3.  Progressive  education  doesn't  require 
high  standards  of  workmanship.  On 
the  contrary,  it  does  require  high 
standards  of  workmanship,  but  with 
this  difference ;  the  standards  are  those 
that  the  individual  child  can  meet  ac- 
cording to  his  ability. 

4.  Progressive  education  has  thrown  eval- 


-uation  overboard.  Modern  education 
still  believes  in  evaluation  but  not  in 
marking.  The  crude  system  of  marking 
and  posting  grades  used  in  the  tradi- 
tional school  was  often  the  cause  of 
frustration  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
a  child  who  felt  that  his  efforts  could 
not  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  group.  Evaluation  should  be  as 
confidential  and  as  considerate  of  the 
individual  as  a  physician's  case  his- 
tory. No  group  intelligence  test  is 
valid  any  more  than  a  doctor's  group 
analysis  of  his  patients  would  be. 

5.  Progressive  education  doesn't  believe 
in  subject  matter.  But  what  is  subject 
matter?  Is  it  in  a  book,  or  a  piece  of 
research,  or  don't  we  face  and  use  it 
every  day  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
living?  Attitude  is  always  as  impor- 
tant as  content,  and  subject  matter 
must  be  made  meaningful. 

6.  Progressive  education  is  easy.  Rather, 
modern  education  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult because  it  requires  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  child  development,  an  under- 
standing of  the  social  scene,  and  the 
kind  of  teacher  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  work  cooperatively  with  teachers  in 
her  own  and  other  fields. 

i     i     i 

MONRO  LEAF  TALKS  TO 
LIBRARIANS 

Monro  Leaf,  who  classifies  himself  as 
a  writer  of  books  not  for  adults  or  for 
children  but  "for  children  at  any  age," 
talked  to  85  members  of  the  Association 
of  Children's  Librarians,  Northern  Sec- 
tion, and  school  librarians  who  attended 
a  dinner  and  meeting  held  November  29 
at  the  San  Francisco  "Women's  City 
Club. 

Margaret  C.  Girdner,  Supervisor  of 
Libraries  and  Texts,  San  Francisco, 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  In- 
troducing Mr.  Leaf,  Miss  Girdner  re- 
marked that  the  last  line  of  one  of  his 
books,  Robert  Francis  Weatherbee,  could 
very  well  serve  as  a  charter  for  modern 
education:  "And  he  had  a  good  time." 

Mr.  Leaf  talked  to  the  librarians  in 
the  same  informal,  gently  humorous  vein 
in  which  he  writes,  and  read  selections 
from  several  of  his  books.  With  a  whim- 
sical half-seriousness  he  explained  the 
"basis  of  my  art" — both  drawing  and 
writing.  Such  books  as  Grammar  Can 
Be  Fun,  and  Manners  Can  Be  Fun  are 
based  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  virtue  really 
attractive  to  people.  Apparently  yon  get 


nowhere  if  you  advocate  the  right  way — 
the  only  effective  method  is  to  "laugh 
out  the  wrong  way."  So,  in  Grammar 
Can  Be  Fun,  we  find  such  inelegancies 
of  expression  as  "ain't"  personified  in 
humorous  line  drawings  as  very  ridic- 
ulous characters,  and  therefore  undesir- 
able. 

"I  have  my  theory  of  what's  wrong 
with  the  world  too,"  said  Mr.  Leaf  with 
a  sly  grin.  "What's  wrong '  with  the 
world  is  that  we  talk  down  to  children. 
They  in  turn  talk  down  to  other  chil- 
dren. That  goes  on  and  on  until  the  first 
thing  you  know  some  people  are  getting 
together  in  secret  cabinet  meetings  and 
deciding  what's  going  to  be  done  with 
the  rest  of  us."  A  dictator,  in  Mr.  Leaf's 
opinion,  is  a  child  with  an  "I  know  a 
secret"  attitude. 

Mr.  Leaf  described  how  The  Story  of 
Ferdinand  was  born  in  about  40  minutes 
one  Sunday  afternoon  when  time  hung 
heavy  upon  the  author's  hands  and  he 
felt  he'd  like  to  write  a  book  "at"  Bob 
Lawson  who  illustrated — and  is  illus- 
trated by! — Ferdinand. 

"It  was  all  there  in  a  lump,"  Mr.  Leaf 
succinctly  described  the  book's  concep- 
tion. The  bull  was  used  because  the  bull 
was  about  the  only  animal  that  hadn't 
been  used  over  and  over  again  in  other 
animal  stories.  He  was  named  "Ferdin- 
and" because  that  was  about  the  only 
name  Mr.  Leaf  remembered  from  his 
Spanish  history  in  which  he  knew  vag- 
uely that  there  had  been  a  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  who  helped  that  fellow  Co- 
lumbus. "It  couldn't  have  been  a  name 
like  'Alonzo,'  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Leaf. 
' '  Nothing  else  would  fit.  It  just  had  to  be 
Ferdinand." 

Despite  the  furor  that  Ferdinand  has 
since  caused  there  was  no  "social  signif- 
icance" back  of  him  when  he  was  writ- 
ten that  Sunday  afternoon.  The  only 
real  propaganda  that  Monro  Leaf  has 
written  is  his  latest  book.  Fair  Play, 
which  is  admittedly  a  boost  for  American 
democracy.  This  book  is  written  in  a 
style  that,  could  be  described  as  "The 
House  That  Jack  Built"  designed  to 
show  children  in  simple  and  interesting 
manner  the  whole  structure  of  American 
government  and  the  individual's  place  in 
it. 

Mr.  Leaf  read  the  entire  story  of  Rob- 
ert Francis  Weatherbee  with  its  famous 
last  line,  "And  he  had  a  good  time." 

"And  so  have  I,"  concluded  the  au- 
thor. 
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The  Conference  on  Inter-American 
Relations  in  the  Field  of  Education 

By  Edith  E.  Pence 
Director  of  Curriculum,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

Miss  Pence  was  one  of  the  western  educators  who  were  invited  by  Secretary  Hull  to  attend 

this  conference.  Her  contributions  toward  the   program   of  inter- American  cooperation  have 

been  reported  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal,  notably  the  courses  on  Latin-America  history 

and  culture  which  she  has  helped  to  initiate  in  San  Francisco  schools. 


At  the  conference  on  Inter-American 
-Relations    in    the   Field   of   Education, 
called   in   Washington  for   November   9 
and   10  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull,  educators  had  new  evidence  of  the 
close    relationship    that   exists    between 
their  field  of  work  and  problems  of  na- 
tional and  international  importance.  In 
stating  to  the  educational  group  assem- 
bled there  the  purpose  of  their 
gathering,    Secretary   Hull 
said:  "The  greatest  triumph 
of   this   hemisphere   thus  far 
has  been  the  establishment  of 
the    peace    of    the    Americas, 
peace  by  cooperation  instead 
of  by  conquest  or  by  balance 
of  power.  .  .  .  "We,  in  common 
with  our  neighbors,  are  espe- 
cially  interested  in  buttress- 
ing the  economic  and  political 
relations   which  we  have  by 
broad  understanding  between  peoples. 
The  creation  and  continuance  of  this 
understanding  is,  I  am  convinced,  the 
peculiar   contribution  which    education 
can  make  to  inter-American  relations 
and  to   the   security,  peace,    and  wel- 
fare    of    the     Americas."     Indicating 
that    our   interest   is    not   limited 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Americas  alone, 
Secretary   Hull   said,   referring   to   the 
threat  to  Western  civilization  that  lies 
in   present   conditions   in   Europe,    ' '  It 
may  even  lie  that  for  a  time  the  New 
World  may  have  to  guard  and  maintain 
the    achievements    of    that    civilization, 
holding  them  in  trust  for  a  time  when 
they  can  once  more  be  general  through- 
out the  world.  .  .  .  The  teachers,  the  men 
of  science  and  learning  throughout  the 
New   World   must   resolve  to    work   to- 
gether to  accomplish  the  function  which 
is  rightfully  theirs:  to  guard,  to  enrich, 
and  to  forward  the  civilization  which,  in 
the  high  calling  of  education,  all  of  us 
must  seek  to  serve. ' ' 

It  was  to  map  out  a  definite  program 
for  such  cooperation  among  "the  teachers 
and  men  of  science  and  learning" 
throughout  the  American  republics  that 
the  educational  conference  was  held.  The 


Edith  E.  Pence 


program  of  the  conference  was  well 
planned  and  was  carried  out  efficiently 
and  effectively.  As  a  result,  in  the  two 
days  of  meeting  and  conferring,  the  400 
representatives  of  education,  together 
with  members  of  the  State  Department, 
were  able  to  review  the  backgrounds  of 
inter-American  ties  and  the  past  achieve- 
ments in  cultural  cooperation  and  to  dis- 
cuss and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  a  definite  program 
for  the  future,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  certain  phases  of  the 
program  being  put  into  ef- 
fect almost  at  once. 

As  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference were  reminded,  co- 
operation between  the  Amer- 
ican republics  is  not  a  new 
procedure.  During  the  last 
half  century  problems  of  mu- 
tual interest  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  International  Confer- 
ences of  American  States.  At  the  last 
two  conferences,  in  particular,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  and  at  Lima,  definite 
progress  has  been  made  in  develop- 
ing procedures  for  cooperation  and 
consultation  in  meeting  common  prob- 
lems and  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
the  important  contribution  that  cultural 
cooperation  can  make  to  international 
understanding.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  our  part  of  the  program 
under  the  Buenos  Aires  resolution  on 
cultural  cooperation  that  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  was  established  in  our 
Department  of  State  last  year.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  division,  whose  chairman 
is  Dr.  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  a  series  of 
conferences  has  been  held  in  recent 
months  to  insure  our  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  various  phases  of  the  cultural 
program.  The  conference  on  Inter- Amer- 
ican Relations  in  the  Field  of  Education 
had  the  responsibility  of  planning  for 
cooperative  activities  along  educational 
lines. 

The  portion  of  the  conference  that  was 
devoted  to  the  backgrounds  of  inter- 
American  ties  and  to  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments in  cultural  cooperation  up  to  the 


present  time  gave  a  survey  of  past  de- 
velopments that  is  invaluable  for  future 
planning.  It  should  be  said  at  this  point 
that  the  survey  of  geographical,  his- 
torical and  cultural  ties  between  the 
Americas  presented  by  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Bolton  of  the  University  of  California, 
in  one  of  the  first  addresses  of  the  con- 
ference, was  heralded  as  of  supreme 
value.  Anyone  contemplating  a  study  of 
Latin  American  civilization  or  participa- 
tion in  any  phase  of  the  cultural  relations 
program  or  even  tourist  travel  in  Latin 
America  would  do  well  to  secure  and 
read  that  address. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  series  of-  brief 
reports  that  numerous  official  and  un- 
official organizations,  foundations,  and 
educational  institutions  have  already 
established  programs  for  cultural  under- 
standing among  the  Americas,  par- 
ticularly through  fellowships  and 
scholarships  providing  for  study  in  the 
universities  of  neighbor  republics.  As 
was  stated  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles,  however,  "In  spite  of 
what  has  been  done,  the  fact  is  that  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics  intellectual  relation- 
ships have  not  been  as  close  nor  as  exten- 
sive as  we  might  desire." 

The  conference,  therefore,  got  down  to 
a  program  of  definite  plans  that  will 
result  in  more  extensive  and  more  effec- 
tive intellectual  cooperation.  The  main 
features  of  this  program  are : 

(1)  Provisions  for  exchange  of  gradu- 
ate students,  teachers  and  professors 
between  the  countries  that  have  ratified 
the  agreement  for  such  exchange,  (12 
countries,  including  our  own,  at  the  pres- 
ent time). 

(2)  Plans  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  courses,  interdepartmental 
majors,  institutes,  and  conferences  on 
inter-American  studies  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

(3)  Plans  for  more  effective  guidance 
and  hospitality  for  students  coming  to 
our  universities  from  Latin  America. 

(4)  Plans  for  the  more  effective  use 
of  the  pages  of  educational  journals  and 
publications  of  learned  societies  for  ac- 
quainting the  United  States  with  scholars 
and  writers  in  the  other  American 
republics. 

(5)  Plans  for  cooperative  projects 
with  the  other  American  republics  in  the 
field  of  medical  education  and  research. 

(6)  Plans  for  encouraging  the  mak- 
ing of  the  study  of  various  phases  of 
Latin  American  civilization  a  part  of 


the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  for  encouraging  the  wide  extension 
of  the  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese languages  in  our  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  above  topics  there  was  discussion 
of  other  phases  of  cultural  interchange 
such  as  the  interchange  of  books,  period- 
icals, motion  pictures  and  radio  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
discussion  of  almost  every  phase  of  this 
program,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need 
for  the  learning  of  Spanish  and,  in  some 
cases,  Portuguese  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  our  country  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  cooperative 
activities. 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  down  here  all 
the  provisions  relating  to  exchange  of 
graduate  students,  teachers  and  profes- 
sors under  the  government  program.  De- 
tailed information,  as  well  as  application 
forms,  can  be  secured  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  exchange  program  will  be  financed 
by  the  cooperating  governments  and 
will  permit  two  graduate  students  or 
teachers  to  go  each  year  and  one  pro- 
fessor to  go  every  two  years  to  each 
of  the  participating  countries  for  study 
or  teaching.  The  governmental  pro- 
gram, however,  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  educational  interchange.  Even  more 
extensive  opportunities  for  study  in 
Latin  America  will  be  offered  through 
the  scholarships  and  fellowships  of  many 
colleges,  universities  and  private  founda- 
tions. Plans  for  the  further  development 
of  these  opportunities  constituted  an 
important  subject  for  discussion  in  the 
Washington  conference  and  the  results 
will  soon  be  felt. 

A  key  point  that  received  much  con- 
sideration in  the  plans  for  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  Latin  American 
studies  in  our  schools  was  the  shortage 
of  suitable  materials.  This  need  should 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  those  people  who 
know  Latin  America  and  the  varied  pat- 
terns of  life  and  customs  there,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  have  facility  for  writ- 
ing and  illustration. 

The  whole  extensive  program  for  inter- 
American  cultural  cooperation  is  fasci- 
nating and  will  undoubtedly  open  up 
avenues  for  interesting  and  worthwhile 
activity  for  those  students  and  teachers 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered. 


Spanish  Teaching  and  the 
Latin  American  Program 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Peters 

President,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish;  Instructor, 
San  Mateo  Junior  College 

We  hope  that  the  following  paper  will  be  read  with  a  realization  of  the  close  connection 
between  its  contentions  and  the  comments  of  Dr.  Martin  on  the  vocational  opportunities  for 
American  youth  in  South  America,  which  we  had  the  privilege  of  publishing  in  the  October 
issue.  There  is  a  steady  stream  of  reports  reaching  our  desk,  sent  out  by  our  national  Office 
of  Education  and  various  education  commissions,  all  dealing  with  the  pressing  problems  of 
vocational  opportunity  for  American  youth.  It  seems  amazing  that,  so  far,  none  of  this 
succession  of  reports  takes  cognizance  of  the  new  policies  of  our  state  department,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  "new  frontier"  that  it  opens  to  the  coming  generation.  Miss  Peters'  discus- 
sion deals  realistically  with  some  of  the  practical  problems  inherent  in  an  effort  to  prepare 
this  generation  for  the  opportunities  to  which  they  will  be  heirs. 


What  is  the  proper  place  of  Spanish 
as  a  subject  of  the  secondary  curriculum  ? 
That  question  is  frequently  asked  by 
parents  and  by  teachers,  and  the  variety 
of  answers  implies  that  its  place  is  not 
given  in  recognition  of  its  intrinsic 
worth.  Rather  it  is  given  from  the  view- 
point of  the  administrator  or  from  that 
of  the  university  professor.  Each  of 
these  authorities  has  his  particular  bias. 

The  first  is  apt  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  any  subject  which  does  not  im- 
mediately, by  some  magic  formula,  pour 
tangible  dollars  and  cents  into  the 
pockets  of  the  high  school  or  junior  col- 
lege graduate.  The  second  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  riches  of  the  mind,  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  intimacy  of  a  comfortable 
study. 

The  war  of  immediacy  versus  culture 
has  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the 
languages,  and  secondary  teachers  have 
been  challenged  to  justify  their  exist- 
ence. The  Pan  American  Good  Neighbor 
policy  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  like 
the  knight  of  old  to  rescue  at  least  two 
of  the  threatened  idioms — Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 

So  long  as  it  could  not  be  conclusively 
shown  that  a  properly  constituted  course 
of  several  years'  duration  would  be  effec- 
tive in  placing  a  student  in  a  remunera- 
tive position,  arguments  for  its  value  in 
cultural  development  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  in  many  high  schools  Spanish  was 
either  dropped  out  entirely  or  taught  for 
only  two  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
high  school  course. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  was 
that  on  matriculating  into  the  university 
the  student,  having  had  no  contact  with 
the  language  for  two  years,  might  almost 
as  well  have  eliminated  it  entirely,  since 
the  university  required  him  to  begin  all 


over  again  unless  he  could  prove  his 
powers  as  a  student.  Thus  the  adminis- 
trator claimed  that  his  contention  was 
proved,  as  to  the  uselessness  of  the 
language,  while  the  university  laid  the 
blame  upon  the  high  school. 

Now,  at  last,  slowly,  slowly,  but  stead- 
ily, opportunities  are  opening  for  prac- 
tical use  of  Spanish.  Business  firms  are 
beginning  to  inquire  of  their  applicants 
for  positions  whether  they  have  any  for- 
eign language  experience,  and  favorable 
attention  is  given  on  that  score.  Import- 
ing and  exporting  firms  dealing  with 
Central  or  South  America  require  of 
their  clerical  staff  the  ability  to  take 
dictation  as  well  as  to  write  letters  in 
Spanish.  Large  department  stores  are 
employing  assistants  who  speak  foreign 
languages,  in  order  to  help  foreign 
clients. 

Encouraging  these  tendencies,  and 
standing  back  of  them  with  the  authority 
of  government,  the  State  Department 
urges  the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  the  diplo- 
matic service,  which  includes  the  impor- 
tant commercial  attaches. 

With  these  signs  of  the  times  in  mind, 
the  time  to  begin  the  study  of  Spanish 
should  very  properly  begin  in  junior 
high  school  at  least,  and  be  carried  on 
through  a  four-year  high  school  course. 
This  course,  however,  to  be  most  effective, 
should  combine  the  essentials  of  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirement  with  those  of 
a  proved  ability  in  commercial  reading 
and  writing  based  on  a  commercial 
vocabulary.  Such  a  course,  given  for  at 
least  four  years,  would  allow  for  studies 
in  Latin  American  culture  and  geography. 

In  junior  high  school  much  of  this 
background  work  could  he  done,  and  an 
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elementary,  practical  vocabulary  learned, 
leaving  the  writing  and  reading  to  be 
taken  up  in  high  school. 

That  this  plan  is  considered  feasible  is 
evident  in  the  steadily  increasing  effort 
in  a  number  of  states  to  have  Spanish 
made  a  requirement  in  all  grades,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth,  and  continuing  into 
the  university. 

There  are  three  hurdles  to  be  taken 
before  such  a  curriculum  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

First,  there  is  the  tendency  of  boards 
of  education  to  require  only  thirty  units 
for  a  language  major,  while  demanding 
forty  for  almost  every  other  subject 
listed  in  university  requirements. 

Second,  there  is  the  insistence  of  ad- 
ministrators upon  the  need  to  prove  that 
languages  can  be  a  practical  career  tool, 
not  merely  a  college  requirement  or  a 
cultural  satisfaction. 

Third,  there  are  the  commercial  de- 
partments in  many  schools  which  cannot 
yet  see  that  secretarial  training  which 
does  not  include  at  least  one  required 
language  is  only  partial  training,  and 
adapted  only  to  immediacy;  and  that  the 
lack  of  such  a  subject  may  seriously 
affect  future  promotion. 

This  last  hurdle,  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  the  first  to  be  overthrown.  If 
schools  of  commerce  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  a  united  stand,  and  arrange  their 
courses  to  require  a  foreign  language  as 
part  of  secretarial  training,  I  believe 
they  would  be  able  to  persuade  boards 
of  education  and  administrators  and  the 
universities  that  since  the  new  economic 
structure  must  include  Latin  America, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  two  foreign 
languages  which  will  be  essential.  Grant- 
ing this  premise,  there  would  lie  less 
pressure  brought  against  languages  on 
the  part  of  administrators,  and  boards 
of  education  would  see  that  a  teacher, 
to  be  properly  equipped,  must  have  at 
least  the  minimum  forty  units  for  a 
major  that  are  required  in  other  subjects. 

The  first  victory  will  be  won  when  we 
can  make  these  critics  realize  that,  while 
just  now  there  are  still  comparatively 
few  business  openings  requiring  Spanish, 
the  situation  four  years  from  now,  when 
high  school  and  junior  college  graduates 
will  be  completing  their  four  years  of 
advanced  study,  will  be  very  different. 
It  is  essential  to  start  NOW  to  prepare 
that  new  school  generation  for  the  careers 
which  will  most  certainly  be  awaiting 
them. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF 
SPANISH  TEACHERS 

San  Francisco,  December  27  and  28 
Palace  Hotel 
Wednesday,  December  27 

Morning  session :  Greetings  from  Dr. 
Juan  B.  Rael,  president  of  Northern 
California  Chapter ;  and  C.  H.  Caul- 
field,  President  of  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education. 
Papers  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Kercheville, 
University  of  New  Mexico ;  Dr. 
Leavitt  0.  Wright,  University  of 
Oregon;  Dr.  Garcia  Prada,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 
Luncheon  speaker,  Mrs.  Maurine 
Marsh,  San  Mateo  Junior  College. 
Afternoon  session,  Round  Table  Dis- 
cussions : 

I.  Latin  American  Contacts  and 

Importance. 
II.  Spanish  from  the  Librarian's 
Viewpoint. 
7  :30  p.  m.,  Banquet,  Toastmaster,  Dr. 
Aurelio  Espinosa,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Address  in  Spanish. 

Thursday,  December  28 
10 :00 — Business  session. 
1 1  :30 — Section  Meetings : 

1.  Adult  Education,  Room  2001. 
II.  Motion  Pictures,  Room  2015. 
III.  Junior  High  School,  Room  2011. 
2:00  p.  m.— Drive  to  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Moraga  Valley,  for  tea. 

i       i       1 

"AVENUES  OF  TRADE" 
The  articles  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding pages,  dealing  with  the  interest  of 
school  people  in  South  America,  may  be 
supplemented  by  portions  of  a  paper 
that  lately  appeared  in  Down  Town,  a 
weekly  review  of  San  Francisco  business. 
Educators  and  business  men  have  much 
in  common  in  their  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
gram of  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity. 
"Mr.  J.  T.  Trippe,  President  of  the 
Pan  American  Airways  System  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, stated  that  'We  should  take  stock 
of  our  own  situation  and  review  our  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  compare,  at  least  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  the  picture  which 
existed  in  1914  and  the  present  picture. 
'In  1914,  only  four  American  passen- 
ger and  general  cargo  vessels  .  .  .  were 
serving  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America.  This  contrasts  with  the  situation 
in  1939  when  44  such  vessels  ...  are  occu- 


pied in  a  similar  service.  Furthermore, 
the  regularity  of  the  freight  services  and 
the  high  standard  of  passenger  accom- 
modations available,  both  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  South  America,  are  some- 
thing of  which  we  in  the  United  States 
may  well  be  proud.  .  .  . 

"  'Of  course,  in  1914,  commercial  avia- 
tion between  the  Americas  was  non- 
existent. .  .  .  Compared,  then,  with  a 
complete  blank  in  1914,  our  present  avia- 
tion services  to  South  America  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

"  'Extensive  schedules  are  operated  to 
Mexico.  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean Islands.  Eleven  trips  each  week 
proceed  to  the  north  coast  of  South 
America  and  four  trips  each  week  con- 
tinue to  Buenos  Aires,  two  via  the  east 
coast  and  two  via  the  west  coast.  Every 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
now  served  by  American  airlines. 

"  'Comprehensive  though  this  service 
is.  Pan  American  Airways  a  few  days  ago 
announced  a  decision  ...  to  embark  upon 
a  procurement  program  for  the  addition 
of  a  new  fleet  of  multiengine  aircraft.  .  .  . 
This  program  is  intended  to  weld  the 
American  Republics  inlo  a  still  closer 
community  of  friendly  nations,  linked 
together  by  swift  and  frequent  transpor- 
tation. .  .  .  The  essential  transportation 
facilities  arc  available  to  handle  a  great 
trade  expansion.  .  .  . 

"  'Increased  intercourse  and  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  Americas  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  tourist 
trade  and  of  the  visits  of  businessmen. 
This  is  important.  More  important,  how- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view  of  us  busi- 
nessmen is  the  fact  that  tourist  travel  to 
Latin  America  will  provide  our  sister 
republics  to  the  South  with  dollar  ex- 
change so  necessary  to  our  businessmen 
if  our  trade  with  these  countries  is  to  de- 
velop along  sound  and  permanent  lines. 
'In  Latin  America  there  still  are  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  and  even  for 
the  processing  of  articles  from  these  re- 
sources, which  we  all  know7  are  capable 
of  vast  development. 

"  'It  is  my  thought  that  this  develop- 
ment might  well  come  through  joint  par- 
ticipation of  North  and  South  American 
citizens.  Could  not  enterprises  be  estab- 
lished in  w7hich  the  risks  and  the  profits 
could  be  shared,  to  which  both  parties 
would  contribute  capital  and  in  which 
one  would  offer  natural  resources  while 
the  other  would  contribute  technical  and 
engineering  skill,  and. experience?'  ' 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSES  VISUAL  AIDS 

On  December  2,  1939,  the  School 
Library  Association  of  California,  North- 
ern Section,  held  a  meeting  at  Hunter 
Hall,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Oak- 
land. 

The  President,  Jessie  Boyd,  welcomed 
the  group  and  introduced  Mrs.  Madison, 
Supervisor  of  School  Libraries  in  Oak- 
land who  extended  the  welcome  from  the 
Oakland  Schoool  Department,  since  Dr. 
Jacobsen  was  out  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

Miss  Margaret  Girdner,  Chairman  of 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Committee  sponsoring 
this  program  was  then  presented  by  the 
President,  and  she  introduced  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Gardner  Hart,  Supervisor 
of  Visual  Education,  Oakland  Public 
Schools,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
demonstration  and  talk.  The  theme  of 
the  meeting  was  "Audio-Visual  Tools  in 
Modern  Instruction." 

Luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Lake  Merritt 
followed  the  morning  session. 

Following  the  luncheon  a  musical  pro- 
gram arranged  by  the  Program  Chair- 
man, Elizabeth  Patton,  was  presented. 
Students  from  Berkeley  High  School 
who  gave  several  delightful  selections 
were:  Claudine  Hunter  and  Marylyn 
Gordon.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mel- 
ba  de  Mingo. 

President  Jessie  Boyd  then  introduced 
the  following  guests: 

William  Ewing,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Oakland ;  Sydney  B. 
Mitchell,  Director  of  the  Library  School, 
University  of  California;  Leo  Baisden, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  Cummings,  Head  of 
Visual  Aids,  Sacramento;  Miss  Bessie 
Hart,  President  California  Association 
of  English  Teachers. 

Mr.  Ewing  spoke  of  his  belief  that  the 
school  library  should  be  the  influential 
place  in  the  school,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  fine  work  being  accomplished  by 
school  librarians. 

Mr.  Mitchell  mentioned  his  interest  in 
the  place  of  the  school  librarians,  their 
training  and  the  good  work  they  were 
doing. 

Miss  Hart  spoke  of  the  fine  coopera- 
tion existing  between  the  English  Teach- 
ers Association  and  the  School  Library 
Association. 

Mr.  Baisden  was  enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  the  school  librarian's  growth  in  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Cummings  mentioned  the  growth 
of  Sacramento's  Visual  Aids  Department 


and  the  help  received  from  Miss  Hart. 

The  State  President  of  the  School  Li- 
brary Association  of  California,  Edith 
Titeomb,  was  presented  and  gave  to  those 
present  "Echoes  of  the  State  Meeting 
in  Paso  Robles,"  held  October  28-29. 

Miss  Boyd  outlined  her  program  for 
this  year,  based  on  the  theme  "New  Hori- 
zons— New  Books — New  Friendships, ' ' 
which  looks  forward  to  regional  open 
council  meetings  throughout  the  year. 

There  will  be  a  "Book  Brunch"  on 
February  11  having  for  its  theme  ' '  Books 
for  Librarians,"  while  the  next  open 
council  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
Salinas  on  March  9. 

/      i      i 

PINE  THEATER  ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Christmas  season  will  bring  un- 
usually fine  entertainment  to  theater- 
goers in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Re- 
gion. Opening  at  the  Curran  Theater  for 
one  week  only  beginning  Monday  night, 
December  25,  is  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  sup- 
ported by  Earl  Larimore,  who  will  give 
six  performances  of  Hedda  Gabler  and 
two  of  The  Master  Builder.  Le  Gallienne 
is  America 's  foremost  exponent  of  Ibsen 's 
plays  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  first 
ladies  of  the  theater,  if  not  the  first  to 
many  who  prefer  the  restraint  and  quiet 
grace  of  her  performances  to  the  con- 
sciously "brilliant"  style  of  other  con- 
tenders for  the  title  of  "first  lady."  Le 
Gallienne  is  said  to  give  an  entirely  new 
interpretation  of  the  fiery,  headstrong, 
tragic  Hedda. 

Following  the  week  of  Ibsen  plays  at 
the  Curran  will  be  a  two-week  engage- 
of  Katherine  Cornell  and  The  Play- 
wrights' Company  in  a  bright  new  play 
by  S.  N.  Behrman,  No  Time  For  Comedy. 
The  play  is  staged  by  Guthrie  McClintic, 
with  settings  by  Jo  Mielziner,  and  the 
east  includes  Francis  Lederer,  Margalo 
Gillmore,  and  John  Williams.  Brooks 
Atkinson,  reviewing  the  play  in  The  New 
York  Times,  wrote :  ' '  The  crackle  of 
literary  and  theatrical  wit  makes  No 
Time  For  Comedy  an  ironic  title." 

Christmas  night  at  the  Geary  Theater 
will  see  the  world  premiere  of  Earl 
Carroll  Vanities  —  the  first  time  that 
San  Francisco  has  had  a  chance  to  see 
this  revue  prior  to  the  New  York  open- 
ing. The  engagement  is  limited  to  two 
weeks  at  which  time  the  entire  company 
will  board  a  special  Union  Pacific  train 
for  a  non-stop  cross-country  dash  to  New 
York  for  their  scheduled  opening  on 
Broadway. 


Declaration  of  Independence 

Beautifully  printed  facsimile  copies 
14  x  18  inches  on  heavy  parchment 
paper. 

While  they  last,  will  give  a  fine  print 
of  the  Flag  in  color,  with  inspirational 
verse,  with  each  order  at  40c  postpaid. 
Get  price  on  quantity. 

PHILLIPS   PRINTING   COMPANY 
250  East  4th  Street   -   -   -    Los  Angeles 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real  French 

cooking    at    San     Francisco's    most 

famous    French   restaurant.     Refined 

surroundings  for  visiting  teachers. 

Regular  Lunch,  50c 

Special,  65c 

Regular  Dinner,  90c 

Plate  Dinners,  55c,  65c,  75c,  85c 

Sundays  and  Holidays,  $1.00 

Phone:  SUtter  2980 


WE,  THE  ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH  REVIEW,  base  our 
editorial  policy  on  the  belief  that 

Teaching  English 
may   be  hard  work 

IT'S   NOT    DULL 


We  try  not  to  be  dull,  either. 

Readers  tell  us  that  our  pages  are 
lively,  interesting,  and  alert. 

That's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
our  contributors  are  the  most  bril- 
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Share  Your  Classroom  Experiences 


For  nearly  half  a  century  The  West- 
ern Journal  op  Education  has  been 
serving  the  teachers  of  the  westward 
states.  It  has  always  been  a  journal  of 
news.  It  has  kept  its  readers  in  touch 
with  the  people  who  were  making  educa- 
tional history,  with  the  progress  of  new 
movements  in  the  schools,  with  the  clash 
of  theory  and  practice  through  the  years. 
But  some  pages  have  always  been  re- 
served for  the  specific  and  practical 
needs  of  classroom  teachers. 

Years  ago  the  Journal  published 
"programs"  for  special  holidays  as  they 
recurred  through  the  school  year.  Orig- 
inal or  compiled,  prose  or  poetry,  these 
programs  served  a  real  need  in  their 
time.  But  their  time  passed.  The  formal 
program,  chosen  by  the  teacher,  and 
memorized  by  the  children,  seems  today 
a  far-off  memory  of  the  dim  past. 

Then  the  "activity  program"  came 
upon  the  scene.  In  its  earlier  forms,  the 
balance  was  pretty  even  between  the 
"activity"  of  the  children  and  the  "pro- 
gram ' '  of  the  teacher.  Our  old  files  indi- 
cate that  what  classroom  teachers  wanted 
in  those  days  was  a  pretty  formal  pro- 
gram, with  heads  and  sub-heads,  logically 
worked  out. 

What  do  classroom  teachers  want  to- 
day? What  need  can  the  Journal  serve, 
in  the  pages  reserved  to  offer  practical 
help  for  actual  classroom  situations? 

The  Journal  editors  would  welcome 
suggestions  from  those  on  the  firing  line. 
Are  the  units  of  work  which  we  have 
been  publishing  really  useful  to  teachers 
looking  for  suggestion  or  inspiration  to 
solve  their  own  problems?  Would  these 
reports  of  classroom  experiments  be 
more  useful  in  some  other  form?  We 
wish  that  we  could  elicit  some  response 
to  these  questions. 

Perhaps  comment  and  suggestion  could 
be  offered  more  easily  if  a  tentative  plan 
were  presented,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
criticism  or  enlargement.  In  this  hope 
we  outline  some  of  the  points  that  have 
seemed  to  us  useful  in  determining  the 
kind  of  material  we  should  publish. 

First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  find  a 
name  for  this  material  that  is  more  flex- 
ible than  "program"  or  "activity"  or 
even  "unit  of  work,"  although  this  last 
phrase  seems  broad  enough  to  cover  most 
of  our  needs.  But  many  things  happen  in 
a  class  that  might  be  very  interesting 
and  valuable  to  other  teachers  if  they 


were  reported,  yet  they  might  be  experi- 
ences that  could  not  be  easily  fitted  into 
a  category,  even  such  a  broad  one  as  a 
"unit  of  work."  Excursions,  for  in- 
stance, or  some  temporary  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  or  impulse,  which  might  have 
no  organized  development  yet  might 
have  great  significance  in  the  communal 
life  of  a  class.  Perhaps  no  better  word 
can  be  found  than  "experience,"  a 
shared  or  communal  experience,  that 
may  be  wholly  spontaneous,  unexpected, 
and  brief,  or  may  be  carefully  planned 
and  motivated,  and  carried  through  as 
an  organized  piece  of  achievement. 

Until  we  find  a  better  phrase,  then,  we 
suggest  that  our  two  pages  be  devoted 
to  reports  of  shared  class  experiences, 
that  were  significant  and  valuable  to 
some  one  group,  might  offer  suggestions 
of  value  to  some  other  group. 

While  this  term,  a  class  experience,  is 
suggested  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring 
us  a  wide  variety  of  reports,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  find  most  typical  and 
most  useful  those  experiences  commonly 
defined  as  "units  of  work." 

If  the  Journal  can  elicit  from  those  in 
the  field  reports  of  actually  experienced 
units,  numerous  and  varied  enough  to 
give  a  cross  section  of  what  is  going  on 
in  our  classrooms,  we  shall  feel  that  we 
are  making  a  definite  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  a  definite  problem. 

As  evidence  of  the  problem,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  statement  made  by  Helen 
Heffernan,  Chief,  Division  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  "There  is  no  more 
troublesome  problem  confronting  educa- 
tors in  California  today  than  that  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  allocate  learning 
experiences  to  appropriate  maturity 
levels.  Although  I  have  given  consider- 
able thought  to  the  matter,  I  know  of  no 
final  set  of  criteria  by  which  we  can  be 
sure  where  learning  experiences  will 
prove  most  developmental  to  children. 
The  only  way  we  can  finally  arrive  at 
anything  that  has  authority  is  to  get 
teachers  to  experiment  continuously  in 
their  classrooms  with  different  types  of 
groups  on  a  wide  variety  of  learning 
experiences.  If  we  can  then  have  these 
learning  experiences  reported,  we  shall 
eventually  accumulate  a  sufficient  body 
of  evidence  to  know  at  least  something 
more  than  we  now  know  about  the  ma- 
turity levels  at  which  learning  experi- 
ences are  most  effective." 
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If  then  teachers  and  the  Journal  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  could 
cooperate  toward  the  end  defined  by 
Miss  Heffernan,  we  might  help  to  serve 
each  other's  immediate  needs  and  in 
addition  build  up  a  "body  of  evidence" 
that  might  have  permanent  value. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  that 
teachers  could  make  toward  this  end 
would  be  to  report  classroom  experiences 
that  had  been  unsuccessful.  Naturally  it 
is  no  fun  to  take  your  pen  in  hand  and 
write  the  story  of  a  failure.  But  probably 
all  sound  progress  in  any  field  of  human 
activity  has  been  based  on  a  patient  pro- 
gram of  trial  and  error,  with  the  errors 
forming  the  most  important  part  of  the 
record.  An  honest  report  of  a  unit  of 
work  that  had  been  undertaken  and  that 
had- proved  unsatisfactory,  together  with 
an  effort  to  analyse  the  probable  reasons 
for  failure,  might  prove  more  illuminat- 
ing and  valuable  to  other  teachers  than 
the  most  brilliantly  written  story  of  suc- 
cessful units.  Certainly  the  Journal,  and 
the  State  Department,  would  warmly 
appreciate  the  courage  and  disinterested 
devotion  that  would  make  possible  the 
story  of  units  that  somehow  went  wrong 
or  failed  to  click. 

In  reporting  a  classroom  experience  it 
would  always  be  valuable  to  give  some 
account  of  the  classroom  situation  and 
its  environment.  Units  of  work  that  have 
risen  naturally  out  of  the  immediate  en- 
vironment of  the  children  often  seem  to 
be,  as  reported,  more  significant  in  their 
outcomes  than  activities  which  find  their 
source  in  themes  more  remote  from  the 
child's  life.  Even  in  such  themes,  it  is 
often  possible  to  integrate  the  remoter 
materials  to  the  child's  own  environment. 
So  it  would  seem  important  to  make  a 
clear  picture  of  the  children  themselves 
and  their  background  as  the  basis  for 
any  report  of  a  specific  experience. 

The  question  of  motivation  is  of  course 
of  immediate  importance.  Was  the  unit 
planned  by  the  teacher?  If  so,  how  was 
interest  developed  among  the  children? 
Or  was  the  motivation  spontaneous,  ris- 
ing out  of  some  previous  experience  of 
the  children? 

The  story  of  the  actual  working  out  of 
the  unit  may  have  to  be  told  rather 
briefly.  Two  pages  does  not  permit  of 
much  expansion.  And  space  must  be 
saved  for  the  most  important  part  of  the 
report:  outcomes  of^the  experience,  in 
terms  of  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  and 
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social  relations.  This  last  topic  is  most 
valuable  when  it  is  most  specific.  A  gen- 
eral statement  that  skill  in  the  use  of 
numbers  was  an  outcome  is  not  so  inter- 
esting as  a  story  of  some  individual  or 
group  who  may  have  been  helped  over 
number  hurdles  by  definite  number 
needs,  arising  from  a  vital  interest  in  the 
experience.  Other  typical  examples  will 
come  readily  to  mind.  If  the  report  is 
approached  as  a  story,  a  "human  inter- 
est" story,  it  probably  will  be  more 
valuable  than  if  it  were  cast  in  a  more 
schematic  or  generalized  form. 

Any  such  story,  whether  of  success  or 
unsuccess,  will  be  of  value  to  other 
teachers  as  suggestion  and  inspiration. 
On  the  basis  of  that  inspiration  another 
teacher  may  construct  her  own  "unit  of 
work,"  developing  it  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  her  own  group. 

But  perhaps  sometimes  there  will  be  a 
.real  use  or  need  for  a  complete  report  of 
a  unit  of  work  that  has  proved  to  be 
successful.  A  full  outline  together  with 
considerable  detail,  of  course  could  not 
be  fitted  into  the  limited  space  reserved 
in  the  Journal  for  classroom  reports. 
Put  when  teachers  or  supervisors  have 
worked  out  such  a  unit,  it  is  usually 
filed  carefully,  in  typewritten  form,  or 
better  still,  mimeographed. 

In  the  case  of  such  units,  complete  and 
tested,  it  might  be  possible  to  tell  for  the 
Journal  the  story  of  the  class  experi- 
ence, and,  if  that  story  proved  inspiring 
to  other  teachers,  to  offer  the  use  of  the 
complete  unit  upon  request.  If  it  did  not 
exist  in  mimeographed  form,  a  typewrit- 
ten copy  could  be  sent  in  to  the  Journal 
ilong  with  the  briefer  story.  With  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  complete 
unit  would  be  mimeographed  and  made 
available  to  teachers  who  wanted  it. 

In  all  reports  from  classrooms,  good 
photographs  are  always  welcome,  and 
will  be  used  to  the  extent  that  space 
allows.  A  brief,  well  chosen  and  tested 
bibliography  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
helpful  items  to  be  included  in  a  report 
of  a  unit  of  work.  As  a  guide  for  the 
length  of  the  story,  2,000  words  is  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  content  of  two 
pages.  Another  basis  for  estimate  is :  nine 
nages  of  standard  typing,  twenty-five 
lines  to  a  page,  lines  six  inches  long, 
equals  two  pages  of  the  printed  Journal. 
If  other  suggestions  come  to  us  re- 
garding the  best  use  of  our  classroom 
pages,  we  will  .gratefully  welcome  them 
and  publish  them. 


"THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR" 

"...  We  .  .  .  purpose  to  salute,  in 
passing,  the  courage  of  the  World  of  To- 
morrow, in  falling  in  .  .  .  with  Mayor  La 
Guardia  's  suggestion  that  before  it  closed 
the  Fair  should  be  made  available  to  all 
New  York  school  children.  It  was  there- 
upon made  available;  the  Independent 
Subway  offered  them  the  round  trip  for 
a  nickel;  the  Fair  authorities  promised 
them  admission  for  a  nickel;  and  on  a 
stipulated  day,  the  schools  of  the  Greater 
City  dismissed  the  upper  grades  and 
high  schools.  The  children  gathered  from 
the  four  winds  of  the  Five  Boroughs. 
The  subways  bulged  with  them.  The  Fair 
gates  sagged  under  their  assault,  and  had 
to  be  swung  wide  to  keep  hundreds  from 
being  crushed  to  death.  Thereupon,  in- 
cidentally, count  was  lost  of  this  extraor- 
dinary Children's  Crusade;  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  paid  their  nickel 
apiece,  but  thousands  untold  and  forever 
untellable  came  in  free.  Once  inside,  they 
kept  it  up  till  nightfall :  cleaned  out  all 
the  booths  that  gave  samples  away; 
practically  tore  apart  an  old  clipper  ship 
on  exhibit;  smashed  everything  smash- 
able, climbed  everything  climable ;  wrote 
their  names  imperishably  with  jack- 
knives  and  lipsticks  on  everything  reach- 
able, from  the  bottom  curves  of  the 
perisphere  to  the  sculptured  feet  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  Extra  police 
squads  and  radio  cars  evidently  availed 
but  little.  .  .  .  The  outer  shell  of  the  Fair 
remained  only  because  night  at  last 
mercifully  fell,  and  the  little  ones  had  to 
go  home.  ..."  From  the  New  York 
Commonweal,  November  10,  1939. 

Long  years  ago  a  group  of  young  col- 
lege women  used  to  gather  for  "bull 
sessions ' '  which,  true  to  the  type,  ranged 
wide  and  far,  but  were  likely  to  wind  up 
with  very  definite  and  positive  announce- 
ments as  to  how  we  were  going  to  raise 
the  coming  generation.  The  ideas  so  con- 
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fidently  advanced  seemed  good,  at  the 
time. 

Some  years  later  a  number  of  the  old 
group  met  for  reunion  at  the  home  of  one 
member.  At  a  high  moment  of  happy 
"Do  you  remembers?"  the  children  of 
the  hostess  made  an  unprogramed  erup- 
tion into  the  scene.  .  .  When  their  exit 
had  been  achieved  and  quiet  restored,  the 
hostess  remarked,  "Girls,  you  remember 
how  we  used  to  talk  about  the  children 
we  were  going  to  have.  Well,  these  are 
the  children  I  have !  .  .  .  What  were  we 
saying?" 

For  years  the  educators  of  America 
have  been  talking  about  the  kind  of  chil- 
dren we  were  going  to  have,  when  our 
modern  methods  of  teaching  had  had 
time  for  a  trial,  talking  about  our  good 
ideas  for  training  children  for  democ- 
racy; for  self  realization  with  social  co- 
operation ;  for  freedom  with  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

We  have  been  talking  about  these  ideas 
for  more  years  than  the  present  junior 
high  school  pupil  has  lived.  We  have 
been  talking  about  the  kind  of  children 
we  would  have  as  the  product  of  our 
schools. 

Well,  these  are  the  children  we  have. 
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GROUP  ACTIVITIES  AND  THE 
COUNTY  LIBRARY* 

By  Elizabeth  T.  Turner 

Librarian,  Hunterdon  County  Library, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

The  Hunterdon  County  Library  serves 
a.  lovely,  rolling  country,  lying  along  the 
Delaware  River,  on  the  western  edge  of 
New  Jersey.  Beautiful  old  stone  houses, 
widespreading  inns,  and  abandoned  fur- 
naces give  evidence  of  its  one  time 
wealth.  After  lying  fallow  for  a  time,  it 
is  once  more  regaining  some  of  that  pros- 
perity. Improved  farming  methods,  good 
roads,  and  ever  increasing  farmer  co- 
operatives are  helping  to  bring  the 
Hunterdon  County  farmer  into  his  own 
again. 

Recently,  creative  workers  from  New 
York  have  discovered  the  beauty  of  our 
county  and  its  accessibility  to  the  city, 
and  are  moving  out  in  great  numbers  to 
buy  up  places  no  longer  farmed  and  re- 
store the  lovely  old  houses.  Other  wealthy 
people  are  following  suit.  Some  of  the 
latter  want  to  play  at  farming,  too. 
Sometimes  they  combine  as  many  as  four 
or  five  farms  into  one  big  estate.  In  this 
case,  the  actual  work  of  farming  is,  of 
course,  left  to  tenants  or  to  men  who 
work  on  shares,  the  owner  coming  out 
only  for  week-ends  or  occasional  holidays. 

The  largest  town  in  the  county  has  a 
population  of  only  4,518,  the  second  larg- 
est 2,729,  but  all  of  them  give  the  impres- 
sion of  being  much  larger  because  they 
are  all  trading  centers  for  the  surround- 
ing farms.  Another  factor  which  holds 
town  and  country  together  is  the  country 
newspaper.  There  are  ten  published 
every  week  in  our  county.  At  least  seven 
of  them  play  an  unusually  active  part 
in  molding  local  public  opinion.  Al- 
though there  are  some  industries  here, 
our  main  interests  have  always  been 
agricultural. 

The  County  Library 
For  eleven  years  the  Hunterdon 
County  Library  has  served  this  county 
of  some  27,000  people  living  in  an  area 
of  400  square  miles.  Books  are  loaned 
from  a  headquarters  office  in  the  county 
courthouse  to  163  centers  in  farm 
houses,  grange  halls,  country  stores,  and 

*From  a  paper  given  at  the  County  and 
Regional  Libraries  Section,  American  Library 
Association,  June,  1939. 


74  rural  schools.  The  staff  consists  of  one 
trained  librarian,  one  trained  assistant, 
and  three  "W.  P.  A.  workers.  Books  are 
distributed  by  the  book  truck  which 
visits  each  center  every  six  weeks,  and 
by  mail. 

Since  we  believe  that  the  library  is  an 
educational  institution  which,  must  not 
only  reflect  the  interests  of  the  people  it 
serves,  but  must  do  what  it  can  to  stim- 
ulate a  richer  cultural  life  in  the  com- 
munity, we  have  always  had  group 
activities. 

In  the  early  days,  these  were  of  the 
usual  conventional  type,  but  as  our 
people  began  to  learn  the  fun  of  sharing 
opinions  and  real  group  participation, 
they  have  inevitably  branched  out  in 
many  directions.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  County  Library 
activities  have  grown. 

Use  of  Puppets 

Puppets  have  always  interested  us — 
first,  as  a  means  of  making  fine  old 
stories  live  more  vividly  again,  and,  then, 
gradually,  in  the  release  which  they  give 
to  the  abilities  of  those  who  write  the 
plays,  make  the  puppets,  and  produce 
the  shows. 

We  hold  a  Puppet  Festival  once  a  year 
where  some  two  hundred  children,  with 
their  teachers,  come  to  see  a  program 
given  by  three  or  four  of  their  own 
schools.  Usually,  at  least  half  the  audi- 
ence has  had  experience  in  making  pup- 
pets and  giving  shows,  and  their  attitude 
is  professionally  critical.  "We  always  act 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  also  have 
an  exhibit  of  books  on  puppetry  as  well 
as  puppets  collected  from  many  sources. 

"When  the  County  Library  was  five 
years  old,  the  Commission  decided  to 
hold  an  open  meeting  to  discuss  the 
County  Library's  progress  and  ways  of 
making  its  service  more  effective.  From 
it  have  come  many  outgrowths. 

County  Library  Association 

Perhaps  the  most  important  activity 
was  the  forming  of  a  Hunterdon  County 
Library  Association,  composed  of  readers, 
custodians  of  local  library  centers,  and 
members  of  local  library  committees — in 
other  words,  of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
join  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  annual 
dues  of  twenty-five  cents.  This  associa- 
tion is  governed  by  a  President,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and  Executive  Committee 
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and  holds  two  meetings  a  year  to  discuss 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  county 
library  and  its  constituents. 

Sometimes,  the  subjects  selected  are 
more  or  less  technical,  such  as  ways  of 
obtaining  local  support  for  county  library 
centers,  the  librarian  and  the  community, 
book  reviews,  and  the  part  the  librarian 
must  play  as  critic  in  selecting  books  for 
purchase.  Probably  half  our  meetings  are 
devoted  to  somewhat  broader  themes,  the 
social  value  of  book  discussion,  the  Greek 
zest  for  life  and  its  implications  for  our 
own  times,  the  cultural  aspects  of 
Hunterdon  County's  future.  Our  most 
recent  meeting  was  devoted  to  Propa- 
ganda, how  to  detect  and  combat  it. 
Occasionally,  there  are  guest  speakers. 
Always,  there  is  free,  open  discussion, 
not  only  of  the  subject  in  hand  but  its 
direct  application  to  our  own  problems. 

One  result  has  been  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  the  County  Library's  policies 
and  resources  by  a  widely  scattered 
group  of  people.  Another  has  been  the 
influence  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the 
meetings  has  had  on  the  direction  these 
policies  have  taken. 

Discussion  Groups 

In  the  fall  of  1935,  we  called  some 
teachers  and  parents  together  to  discuss 
the  forming  of  a  group  to  read  and  dis- 
cuss children's  literature.  They  were 
enthusiastic  about  meeting  but  declined 
to  limit  the  talk  to  children's  reading. 
It  was  decided  to  meet  once  a  month  to 
discuss  informally  whatever  members  of 
the  group  had  read  in  the  meantime  and 
wished  to  talk  about. 

The  variety  of  interests  shown  by  this 
little  group  proved  to  be  amazing.  The 
talk  always  begins  with  the  reader's  re- 
action to  some  idea  in  the  book  he  has 
selected  and  goes  on  to  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  idea  and  its  application  to 
members  of  the  group.  In  this  way,  the 
talk  is  almost  never  literary  but  rather 
social,  philosophical,  or  political  in  tone. 

Some  Grangers  began  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  talk  in  local  Grange 
meetings  and  asked  us  to  form  a  group 
of  Grange  lecturers  and  masters  who 
wished  to  become  more  proficient  in  lead- 
ing discussion.  This  group  soon  discov- 
ered it  knew  all  too  little  about  discussion 
itself  and  decided  to  begin  by  first  learn- 
ing how  to  talk  together  before  attempt- 
ing to  learn  how  to  lead  others.  They 
began  with  It  Can't  Happen  Here  by 
Sinclair  Lewis,  and  went  on  to  a  study 
of  dictator  forms  of  government.  They 
soon  decided  they  believed  in  the  value 
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of  voluntary  planning  rather  than  regi- 
mentation. The  next  winter  was  spent 
studying  the  cooperative  movement. 

In  1937,  this  group  went  back  to  its 
original  purpose  of  learning  how  to  lead 
discussion  and  used  as  a  basis  for  its 
meetings  the  Discussion  Pamphlets  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
winter,  they  dispersed  to  do  what  they 
can  in  helping  their  local  granges  to 
make  discussion  there  more  alive  and 
more  closely  related  to  farm  problems. 

We  are  always  interested  in  finding 
ways  in  which  country  people  can  make 
a  richer  cultural  life  for  themselves  at 
small  expense.  Last  summer,  we  turned 
in  a  new  direction  when  we  began  to  give 
a  series  of  fifteen  concert  discussions 
called  "From  the  savages  to  swing." 
The  program  consisted  of  good  record- 
ings of  fine  music  given  on  an  electric 
recording  machine.  The  leader  was  the 
custodian  of  a  local  library  center  who  is 
enthusiastic  about  music.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  group  wished  to  spend 
more  time  with  Bach  and  so  formed  an- 
other group  which  met  four  additional 
evenings  to  study  the  Bach  B  Minor 
Mass. 

Should  Library  Be  Passive  or  Active 
Educational  Agency? 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  as  objec- 
tively as  possible  whether  this  kind  of 
activity  should  be  considered  the  func- 
tion of  a  county  library. 

Many  people  sincerely  think  that  a 
library  has  merely  an  auxiliary  function. 
It  must  always  be  ready  to  lend  books  to 
agencies  for  use  in  their  activities.  It  has 
neither  the  time  nor  staff  nor  wish  to  be 
other  than  a  spectator  in  the  Community. 

We  believe  that  if  the  library  is  an 
educational  institution,  it  must  not  stop 
there.  It  must  not  only  reflect  in  books 
it  buys  and  lends  the  interests  of  the 
community  but  it  must  also  go  on  to  do 
what  it  can  to  help  stimulate  a  richer 
cultural  life.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Library  is  the  sole  agency  for  this 
purpose.  Being  library  minded,  I,  per- 
sonally, feel  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
logical  one.  However,  I  firmly  believe 
that  even  if  every  agency  did  what  it 
could  toward  this  end,  the  total  result 
would  still  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Strangely  enough,  support  for  this  point 
of  view  comes,  for  the  most  part,  from 
people  who  believe  in  the  library  but  are 
not  librarians.  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing adherent  of  it  is  Alvin  Johnson 
who    has    so    ably    contributed     "The 


Library:  The  People's  University"  in 
support  of  the  idea.  Others  who  have 
offered  encouragement  and  interest  are 
social  workers,  psychologists,  adult  edu- 
cation leaders,  and  sociologists. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  list  some  of 
the  things  a  program  of  this  kind  cannot 
do.  It  will  never  be  useful  as  a  huge 
popular  movement  to  put  the  local  library 
on  the  map !  Work  must  always  be 
through  small  groups,  which  may,  in 
turn,  develop  into  other  small  groups. 

Any  activity  may  be  better  than  no 
signs  of  life,  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
truly  educational  unless  it  stimulates 
intellectual  curiosity  in  its  members  and 
gives  an  opportunity  for  growth.  We  are 
tempted  to  add  that  it  should  also  link 
with  reality  by  helping  its  members  to 
translate  this  growth  into  some  form  of 
social  action. 

Such  a  program  does  not  need  any 
large  outlay  of  money.  Since  the  groups 
are  small,  they  may  be  held  in  the  library 
or  in  private  homes,  or  local  halls  such  as 
granges  and  other  community  buildings. 
Leaders  can  be  found  in  the  library  staff, 
in  the  group  itself,  or  in  the  community. 
The  chief  job  of  the  librarian  is  usually 
to  help  bring  culturally  minded  people 
together,  supply  a  setting  in  which  such 
an  activity  can  grow,  and,  sometimes,  help 
persuade  the  group  to  begin  on  itself, 
not  plan  in  a  large  way  for  others ! 

Professionally,  just  what  does  the 
librarian  get  out  of  it  ?  First  of  all,  mem- 
bers of  the  group  cease  to  be  library 
patrons  and  become  friends !  In  the  kind 
of  activity  I  have  been  describing,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  leader  on  one  side  and 
the  group  on  the  other.  Here,  sharing 
opinions  makes  them  know  each  other.  It 
establishes  a  relationship  impossible  in 
more  formal  library  circumstances.  Sec- 
ondly, it  offers  an  opportunity  to  the 
librarian  to  begin  to  learn  what  happens 
to  people  after  they  read.  This  is  a  field 
in  which  we  know  so  little  we  cannot 
afford  to  miss  every  chance  which  offers 
to  learn  more.  There  is  also  some  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  however  small 
the  result  may  be,  the  library  has  done 
what  it  could  to  interest  the  people  it 
serves  in  living  more  fully. 

In  other  words,  what  do  we  want  the 
library  to  do  1 1s  it  to  be  just  a  mausoleum 
of  embalmed  ideas?  If,  instead,  it  is  to 
become  a  living  force,  I  believe  we  should 
use  every  means  in  our  power  to  release 
these  ideas  so  that  they  may  help  our 
people  in  their  desire  to  make  a  better 
community  and  a  better  world. 


GOOD  NEW 
READING 

MERSEREAU     Why  is  America? 

An  inspired  little  book  which  dramat- 
ically and  simply  in  story  form  sets 
forth  the  real  meaning  of  democracy 
with  faith  and  hope.  "Utterly  charm- 
ing. It  will  appeal  mightily  to  chil- 
dren because  of  its  simplicity  and 
humor  and  to  adults  responsible  for 
children  because  it  tells  them  what 
they  need  to  know  about  our  coun- 
try. It  is  as  American  as  Mark  Twain 
or  Will  Rogers."— Robert  Hill  Lane, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Los  An- 
geles Public  Schools.  For  grade  4 
and  up.    Illustrated  in  color.    $0.32. 

MASON     Smiling  Hill  Farm 

A  gay  vivid  story,  in  childlike  lan- 
guage, of  evolving  social  life  in 
America  over  a  period  of  120  years. 
More  than  100  drawings  in  color  by 
Kate  Seredy.    Grades  3-5.    $1.60. 

HILL     In  Little  America  with  Byrd 

Timely  reading  is  this  story  by  the 
youngest  member  of  the  second  Byrd 
Antarctic  expedition.  Informative, 
thrilling,  well-illustrated.  Grades  6-8. 
$1.00. 

LEE     Indians  of  the  Oaks 

New  stories  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Indians  of  75  years  ago,  written 
from  fresh  facts  gathered  by  the 
Founder-Director  of  the  Indian  Arts 
League  of  San  Diego.  Grades  4-5. 
$0.92. 

Ginn  and 
Company 

45    SECOND    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  C.  W.  Pierce 

My  brief  report  of  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  School  Business  Offi- 
cials, held  recently  in  Cincinnati,  will  be 
preceded  by  a  few  notes  on  the  history 
of  that  interesting  city. 

Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  Northwest  Territory,  early 
in  1779.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
order  of  Cincinnati,  by  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  then  governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  who  was  at  that  time  also 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Society  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnatus  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  early  Rome.  Twice 
he  was  called  from  his  farm  to  be  dic- 
tator of  Rome,  once  in  468  and  again  in 
439  B.  C.  General  Lafayette  visited 
America  in  1812  and  made  the  long  trip 
west  to  see  the  city  that  was  named  after 
the  society  of  which  he  was  then  the 
international  president.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  lived  in  Cincinnati  from 
1832  to  1850,  and  gathered  there  much 
material  embodied  in  her  book  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin. 

The  Convention  was  held  in  the  spa- 
cious Plaza-Netherlands  Hotel.  H.  C. 
Roberts,  president  of  the  Association, 
had  prepared  an  excellent  program,  and 
the  local  committee  headed  by  R.  W. 
Sharer,  extended  us  wonderful  hospital- 
ity. Cordial  welcome  was  also  expressed 
by  John  M.  Reimer,  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Honorable  James  Stewart,   mayor. 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley  of  the  People's 
Church  in  Chicago  gave  an  outstanding 
address  on ' '  The  Meaning  of  Education. ' ' 
He  urged  that  educators  seek  to  inspire 
individuals  to  become  masters  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves.  A  wholesome 
respect  for  individual  personality  should 
help  guard  against  regimentation  by  the 
state,  or  any  effort  of  the  state  to  dictate 
the  thinking  of  young  people.  "The 
danger  to  democracy  comes"  he  said, 
"when  men  barter  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  freedom  for  economic  security  or 
material  well  being.  The  goal  of  all  edu- 
cators should  be  an  individual  so  highly 
integrated  that  he  is  complete  master  of 
himself  and  of  every  circumstance." 


The  general  meeting  on  Wednesday 
dealt  with  the  professionalization  of 
school  business  management,  which  is  the 
stupendous  task  the  National  Association 
has  set  for  itself.  Topics  such  as  "The 
Business  Official  as  an  Educator, "  "  How 
to  Attain  Needed  Improvements  in  Pub- 
lic School  Business  Administration," 
"Report  of  the  New  Tork  Regents  Sur- 
vey of  Business  Administration,"  and 
"Some  Earmarks  of  the  Professional 
Business  Official"  all  carried  the  thought 
of  growth  in  service,  better  professional 
attitudes,  and  a  widening  of  influence. 
Interest  was  also  expressed  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  mem- 
bership. 

In  addition  to  the  general  meetings, 
two  afternoons  were  given  over  to  sec- 
tional meetings  attended  according  to 
the  various  interests  of  the  members. 
The  Pupil-Transportation  Round-Table 
proved  popular,  and  comparative  state- 
ments of  different  plans  in  vogue  in  sev- 
eral states  were  available.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  California's  solution  of 
school  transportation  problems  was 
rather  generally  known  by  delegates 
from  several  states. 

The  entire  Convention  was  character- 
ized by  a  high  professional  tone,  and  in 
closing  I  would  like  to  urge  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  our  California  school  trus- 
tees attend  regional  meetings  of  public 
school  business  officials. 

i      1      i 
HISTORIC  SCHOOL  REDEDICATED 

Tracing  the  history  of  Panama  School 
District  (Kern  County)  back  to  1776 
when  Padre  Garces  visited  a  rancheria 
of  the  Yokut  tribe  of  Indians,  Roy  E. 
Loudon,  chairman  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees,  officiated  at  unique  services 
marking  the  dedication  of  the  new  school 
building  recently  completed  and  fur- 
nished. Panama  is  part  of  the  rich  Kern 
Delta  region  which  has  during  the  past 
few  years  proved  to  be  fine  cotton  land. 
Because  of  this  crop  population  of  the 
district  has  increased  rapidly  and  the 
new  completely  modern  school  plant  has 
been  planned  to  accommodate  several 
hundred  pupils.  Cost  was  around  $85,000. 
Other  members  of  the  school  board  are 
Mrs.  Amy  B.  Seibert  and  H.  A.  Van 
Horn. 


December,  1939 

TEACHER  SELECTION  IN  THE 
SMALL  SCHOOL 

By  H.  A.  Spindt 

Manager,  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Place- 
ment, University  of  California 

In  many  small  schools  teachers  are 
employed  from  among  applicants  who 
"come  to  the  door"  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Frequently,  teachers  are  selected 
without  even  a  check  on  their  previous 
professional  records,  or  any  information 
being  secured  except  what  is  given  ver- 
bally by  the  teacher.  Often  such  methods 
of  teacher  selection  must  result  in  the 
election  of  teachers  who  are  not  the  best 
persons  available  for  the  particular 
position. 

As  a  better  procedure,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  following:  (1)  Write  to  the 
appointment  secretary  of  one  of  the  uni- 
versities or  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  your 
part  of  the  state.  Tell  this  appointment 
secretary  the  type  of  person  you  wish  to 
employ.  If  your  district  is  isolated, 
therefore  making  it  difficult  for  candi- 
dates to  come  to  see  you,  ask  your  county 
superintendent  to  make  this  contact  with 
a  college  teacher-appointment  office. 
From  the  appointment  office  you  will 
receive  confidential  papers  about  candi- 
dates telling  their  training  and  experi- 
ence, and  probably  a  confidential  letter 
giving  personal  information  about  the 
candidates  also. 

(2)  Make  an  arrangement  for  a  per- 
sonal interview  for  the  candidates  sug- 
gested by  the  appointment  office,  or  by 
your  county  superintendent.  If,  again, 
your  district  is  isolated,  try  to  make  such 
an  appointment  either  at  the  college,  or 
at  the  office  of  your  county  superintend- 
ent. Teachers,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
which  will  permit  them  to  travel  great 
distances  to  be  interviewed  by  boards. 

(3)  If  you  have  candidates  who  have 
made  personal  application,  find  out  what 
university  or  college  gave  them  their 
training.  Write  to  the  appointment  sec- 
retary of  that  university  or  college  and 
ask  for  the  confidential  papers  of  the 
candidate,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  candidate 's  ability  by  either  the  edu- 
cation department  or  the  appointment 
secretary. 

Generally,  boards  of  trustees  in  small 
schools  where  a  full-time  principal  is  not 
employed  should  consult  with  their 
county  superintendent  before  they  actu- 
ally employ  a  teacher.  The  county  super- 
intendent is  in  a  position  to  know  many 
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more  candidates  than  any  one  board  can 
know. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined 
above  caunot  help  but  result  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  available  teachers. 

i      1      i 

A  MILLION  DOLLAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AT  SAN  RAFAEL 

By  Lauriston  Tardy 

Principal,  San  Rafael  High  School 

Featuring  six  units  of  buildings  geared 
to  the  needs  of  a  modern  educational  sys- 
tem, San  Rafael  High  School  formally 
dedicated  a  $250,000  addition  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  bringing  the  evaluation  of  its 
plant  to  a  million  dollars. 

Two  shop  buildings,  electrical  and 
general  metal,  have  been  added.  In  con- 
nection with  the  shops  a  mechanical  and 
shop  drawing  unit  has  been  built.  The 
vocational  auto  repair  and  industrial 
arts  woodworking  shops  have  been  en- 
larged. New  buildings  to  house  vocational 
carpentry  and  landscape  architecture 
complete  the  non-academic  construction. 

The  music  addition  contains  rooms  for 
band,  orchestra,  and  choral  work.  There 
are  special  rooms  for  voice  placement 
and  reproduction,  offices,  music  library, 
storage,  and  individual  practice  rooms. 

In  the  home  economies  additions  are 
two  clothing  laboratories,  a  home  eco- 
nomics library  and  guidance  room,  a  new 
classroom,  a  foods  laboratory,  and  a 
model  apartment  for  families  with  an 
$1,800  to  $3,000  income. 

The  largest  single  addition  has  room 
for  art,  commercial,  and  visual  education 
projects.  The  art  unit  contains  special 
rooms  for  drawing,  pottery,  and  weav- 
ing. There  is  a  speech  arts  classroom  with 
another  room  for  a  laboratory.  The  com- 
mercial units  are  classrooms  for  book- 
keeping and  business  practices.  A  small 
theatre  for  the  showing  of  moving  pic- 
tures, which  are  scheduled  daily,  com- 
pletes the  addition. 

Included  in  the  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ings were  the  equipment  for  the  units,  a 
new  heating  system  for  the  old  and  new 
buildings,  new  roofs  on  the  old  buildings, 
and  grounds  improvements  such  as  walks, 
drives,  landscaping,  and  parking  areas. 

The  new  project  was  financed  45  per 
cent  through  P.  W.  A.  grants,  the  school 
district  furnishing  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  According  to  Oliver  Hartzell, 
superintendent,  the  new  buildings  will 
enable  the  school  authorities  to  accommo- 
date students  in  the  utility  branches  of 
training,  thus  relieving  the  more  aca- 


demic classes,  so  both  branches  of  learn- 
ing will  have  a  better  balance,  and  the 
school  will  more  nearly  meet  require- 
ments of  modern  education. 

Dedicatory  services  were  conducted 
before  a  large  audience,  and  featured 
Dr.  Alexander  Roberts,  President  of  San 
Francisco  State  College  as  principal 
speaker;  Doyt  Early,  Architect  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and 
Paul  Donald,  Regional  Assistaut  of 
P.  W.  A.  A  dramatic  narrative  with 
musical  skit,  slides  and  moving  picture 
interludes,  summarized  the  half-century 
of  progress  of  San  Rafael  High  School. 
The  San  Rafael  Board  of  Education  re- 
sponsible for  this  fine  addition  to  Cali- 
fornia schools  is  composed  of  A.  R. 
Marall,  chairman ;  Harry  F.  Meilink,  A. 
B.  Dewing,  Charles  Brusatori,  and  Dr. 
Homer  E.  Marston. 

i     1     1 
PRACTICAL  USE  OF  N.  Y.  A. 

At  Buttonwillow  (Kern  County)  a 
group  of  N.  T.  A.  boys  under  direction 
of  the  Deputy  Fire  Warden,  are  doing 
fire  hazard  abatement  work,  and  cleaning 
up  situations  surrounding  the  town 
proper.  The  service  extends  also  to  mak- 
ing incinerators  for  persons  willing  to 
furnish  the  material. 

i      i      -f 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  ACTIVITIES 

Castro  Valley  school  trustees  have 
announced  the  completion  of  an  exten- 
sive W.  P.  A.  program  which  has  put  the 
school  building  and  grounds  in  excellent 
condition.  With  the  addition  of  a  low 
white  adobe  wall  and  mesh  fence  the 
grounds  are  pleasantly  set  off  from  the 
main  thoroughfare,  and  modern  resur- 
facing and  equipment  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  as  well  as  convenience  of  the 
entire  school.  Edward  S.  Perry  has  long 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  also  includes  Baird 
Porter  and  John  T.  Stanton. 
1     1     i 

Another  Alameda  County  school  which 
has  undergone  considerable  revamping 
during  the  past  months  is  Washington 
Union  High  School  at  Centerville.  The 
cafeteria  building  was  completely  re- 
modeled, and  the  music  room  enlarged 
to  twice  its  former  capacity.  New  lockers, 
light  fixtures  (to  comply  with  correct 
lighting  standards),  and  bleachers  for 
the  baseball  field  were  added,  all  of 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
an  unusual  ly  heavy  enrollment  this  year. 

Pleasanton  School  has  also  taken  on 


new  attractiveness  with  the  reopening  of 
the  Auditorium,  made  possible  by  the 
addition  of  fire  escapes  which  correct  the 
dangerous  condition  of  former  years. 
The  attractive  gardens  and  grounds  of 
this  school  are  well  known  and  create  a 
most  favorable  impression  on  visitors 
passing  through  town. 

i      i      i 

REPORT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

ON  EDUCATION 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  recently  released  an  interesting  re- 
port dealing  with  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  various 
states  of  the  Union.  The  study  revealed 
that  only  twenty  of  the  forty-eight  states 
have  established  professional  qualifica- 
tions for  their  chief  school  officers,  and 
that  only  two  states,  Nebraska  and  Mary- 
land, have  educational  requirements  be- 
yond a  college  or  normal  school  degree. 
Annual  salaries  paid  the  chief  school 
officers  range  from  $2,400  to  $15,000.  The 
salary  paid  the  California  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  is  set  by  con- 
stitutional enactment  as  "equal  to  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  which  is 
$5,000.  Another  pertinent  disclosure  was 
that  in  forty-six  states  submitting  in- 
formation, thirty-six  reported  that  their 
chief  state  school  officer  was  elected  by 
the  people,  others  being  appointed  either 
by  the  Governor  or  State  Board  of 
Education. 

i     i     i 

ADULT  EDUCATION  POPULAR 

Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  which  Judge  T.  N.  Harvey  is  presi- 
dent, the  Kern  County  Union  High 
School  at  Bakersfield  is  providing  an 
unusually  broad  program  in  adult  edu- 
cation. Evening  classes  are  maintained 
at  the  parent  school  in  Bakersfield,  as 
well  as  branch  schools  at  McFarland, 
Shafter,  and  East  Bakersfield,  with  an 
estimated  enrollment  of  around  2,500 
persons.  Open  forum  meetings  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  include  discussions  of 
particular  interests  such  as  the  oil  indus- 
try, cotton  industry,  air  transportation, 
diversified  farming  and  kindred  subjects, 
all  of  which  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  citizens  of  Kern  County.  At  these 
meetings  the  public  is  invited,  and  a  fine 
opportunity  for  knowing  school  facilities 
results.  Guy  W.  Garrard  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Bakersfield  for  further  infor- 
mation. 
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LIABILITY  OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

Boards  of  school  trustees  are  liable  as 
such  in  the  name  of  the  district  for  any 
judgment  against  the  district  on  account 
of  injury  to  persons  or  property  arising 
because  of  negligence  of  the  district,  or 
its  officers  or  employees,  provided  that  a 
verified  claim  is  filed  within  ninety  days 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
School  Code  Section  2.801. 

In  a  recent  ease,  the  Appellate  Court 
held  a  school  district  liable  when  a  third 
grade  child  was  seriously  injured  during 
a  recess  period  by  a  boy  on  a  bicycle.  In 
this  case,  proof  was  submitted  that  for 
several  months  boys  had  been  permitted, 
without  protest,  to  ride  bicycles  on  the 
school  grounds  while  games  and  physical 
training  were  in  progress. 

Trustees  can  protect  their  districts  by 
assuring  themselves  that  all  reasonable 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  accidents. 

i      i      i 

RESPONSIBILITYFOR  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Because  of  amendments  passed  at  the 
1939  Legislature,  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  physically  handicapped  minors, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  has 
recently  issued  a  new  Bulletin  prepared 
by  Walter  Morgan,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  This  pub- 
lication sets  forth  in  detail  services  now 
available  for  such  handicapped  children. 
Members  of  school  boards  should  know 
that  special  state  aid  is  provided,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  apportionment  based 
on  average  daily  attendance,  to  reim- 
burse school  districts  for  the  excess  costs 
incurred  in  educating  such  children. 

There  are  four  general  methods  of 
providing  special  education  for  physically 
handicapped  children:  (1)  full  time  spe- 
cial classes  for  physically  handicapped 
children;  (2)  regular  classes  maintained 
primarily  for  pupils  who  are  not  physi- 
cally handicapped;  (3)  individual  in- 
struction in  the  home,  at  the  bedside  in 
hospitals,  sanitariums  or  preventoriums, 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation;  (4)  in  remedial 
classes  for  physically  handicapped  pupils 
excused  in  small  numbers  for  a  portion 
of  a  class  period  from  regular  classes, 
without  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
costs  of  such  regular  classes. 

Types  of  children  specifically  desig- 
nated in  the  school  code  are  enumerated 
in  sections  3.606  to  3.622,  and  include 
with  others  all  minors  suffering  from 
pre-tuberculosis,  tuberculosis,   and  con- 


valescents who  are  required  to  stay  in 
hospitals  or  preventoriums. 

In  addition  to  such  special  provisions 
as  may  seem  necessary  to  care  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  children,  governing 
boards  are  authorized  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services,  as  well  as 
transportation  to  and  from  school.  Still 
further  provision  is  made  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Department  of 
Employment  with  local  school  officials 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
in  the  placement  of  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

i      i      1 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUSINESS 

OFFICIALS  ISSUE 

YEARBOOK 

The  Public  School  Business  Officials 
Association  has  recently  issued  its  annual 
"Proceedings,"  and  report  of  their 
1939  Convention.  Considerably  increased 
in  size,  this  yearbook  should  be  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  the  school  trustees  who 
are  concerned  with  such  problems  as 
Compensation  of  Non-certificated  Em- 
ployees; Merit  System  of  Employment; 
Uniform  School-accounting  and  Pupil 
Transportation.  Donald  B.  Rice,  business 
manager  of  Oakland  City  schools,  is 
president  of  the  Association,  A.  P. 
Mattier,  assistant  business  manager  of 
Compton  Union  High  School  District,  is 
secretary  and  Vaughn  Seidel,  deputy 
superintendent  of  Alameda  County 
schools,  is  treasurer. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  GROWTH 

County  Superintendent  B.  0.  Wilson, 
assisted  by  Miss  Wilma  G.  Cheatham, 
Director  of  Research,  has  issued  an  in- 
teresting compilation  of  Contra  Costa 
County  elementary  and  high  school  sta- 
tistics showing  age-grade  trends,  as  well 
as  enrollment  and  retardation  tables.  A 
total  enrollment  of  12,735  pupils  (exclu- 
sive of  Richmond)  shows  an  increase  of 
almost  four  hundred  over  last  year.  In 
view  of  certain  rather  widespread  pub- 
licity given  to  decreasing  elementary 
populations,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Contra  Costa  County  the  greatest 
proportionate  gain  in  new  enrollments 
was  in  the  kindergartens,  which  showed 
an  increase  of  almost  22  per  cent  over 
last  year.  Available  statistics  of  this 
nature  may  be  of  great  service  to  trus- 
tees as  well  as  administrators  in  checking 
costs  of  local  schools. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS 
Application   of   Local   Building'   Ordi- 
nances to  School  Buildings : 

School  districts,  in  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  are  subject  to  valid 
local  regulatory  ordinance,  since  School 
Code  sections  2.1460-2.1469  do  not  show 
any  intention  by  the  Legislature  to  oc- 
cupy exclusively  the  legislative  field  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  (citing  A.  G.  0.  Nos.  7149  and 
9022).  (A.  G.  0.  NS2090,  October  30, 
1939.) 

Attendance  of  Elementary  School  Pupil 
Residing  in  a  Suspended  Elementary 
School  District: 

A  pupil  residing  in  a  suspended  ele- 
mentary school  district  in  one  county 
may  attend  in  an  elementary  school  dis- 
trict in  another  county  under  the  provi- 
sions of  School  Code  sections  2.20,  2.21 
and  2.22,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
arrangement  entered  into  be  approved 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  each  county.  (A.  G.  0.  NS2096,  No- 
vember 10,  1939.) 

Attendance  of  High  School  Pupils  Out- 
side the  State: 

Where  high  school  pupils  reside  in  an 
elementary  school  district  in  California 
and  attend  a  high  school  in  an  adjoining 
state,  the  transportation  of  such  pupils 
is  provided  for  and  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  School  Code  sections  3.330- 
3.338  and  the  maximum  amount  provided 
for  therein  can  not  be  increased  by  any 
allowance  for  transportation  under 
School  Code  section  1.73-1. 

There  is  no  authority  under  which  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  in  which  such  pupils  reside  can 
pay  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any 
such  pupil  the  cost  of  food  and  lodging 
of  the  pupil  at  a  place  convenient  to  the 
high  school,  School  Code  section  1.73  not 
being  applicable.  (A.  G.  0.  NS2096,  No- 
vember 10,  1939.) 

Effect  of  Annexation  of  Territory  to 
Contiguous  City  School  District  in 
an  Adjoining  County: 

Where,  under  School  Code  section 
2.112,  as  amended  in  1937,  territory  ly- 
ing in  one  county  is  annexed  to  a  con- 
tiguous city  school  district  lying  in  an- 
other county,  a  joint  elementary  school 
district  is  not  thereby  created,  since  the 
creation  of  a  joint  elementary  school 
district  under  School  Code  sections  2.220 
et  seq.  is  distinct  from  the  annexation 
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of  contiguous  territory  to  a  city  elemen- 
tary school  district.  (A.  G.  0.  NS2043, 
October  17,  1939.) 

Levy  and  Collection  of  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict Assessment  on  School  District 
Property : 

In  the  absence  of  a  positive  direction 
for  the  levy  of  assessments  by  an  irriga- 
tion district  on  property  owned  by  a 
school  district,  such  assessments  can  not 
be  levied  on  such  property  (citing  City 
of  Inglewood  v.  Los  Angeles  County,  207 
Cal.  697;  Witter  v.  Mission  School  Dis- 
trict, 121  Cal.  350).  However,  a  school 
district  may  agree  to  pay  amounts  to  the 
irrigation  district  equivalent  to  assess- 
ments levied  after  the  acquisition  of 
property  by  the  school  district  for  the 
extension  by  the  irrigation  district  to  the 
school  district  of  the  same  benefits  given 
private  owners  of  property.  The  payment 
of  the  amounts  agreed  upon  by  the  irri- 
gation district  can  be  enforced  through 
an  appropriate  action  on  the  agreement 
brought  against  the  school  district.  The 
irrigation  district  may  not  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district  for  the  non-payment 
of  assessments.  (A.  G.  0.  NS2051,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1939.) 

Participation  of  Non-certificated  Em- 
ployees of  School  Districts  in  State 
Employees  Retirement  System 

Under  sections  3d,  38c  and  38e  of  the 
State  Employees  Retirement  Act  (Deer- 
ing  Act  5847)  the  governing  board  of  a 
school  district  may,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  such  sections,  contract 
with  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
State  Employees  Retirement  System  for 
the  inclusion  of  non-certificated  em- 
ployees of  the  district  in  such  system 
without  first  securing  the  consent  of  the 
electors  of  the  district  at  an  election  held 
under  the  provisions  of  School  Code  sec- 
tions 5.1100  and  following.  (A.  G.  0. 
NS2016,  October  16,  1939.) 

Payment  of  Registration  Fees  on  Buses 
Leased  by  School  Districts : 

Where  a  school  district  leases  the  bus 
from  the  owner  thereof  under  a  "lease 
agreement"  which  provides  for  the  leas- 
ing of  such  bus  to  the  school  district  for 
one  school  year,  the  school  district  hav- 
ing the  option,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  lease,  to  extend  the  lease 
for  the  succeeding  school  year;  that  the 
district  may  purchase  the  bus  during  the 
term  of  the  lease  or  any  extension  thereof 
by  giving  notice  and  paying  a  stipulated 


amount ;  that  until  the  option  to  pur- 
chase be  exercised  or  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term  or  any  extension  thereof, 
legal  title  shall  remain  vested  in  the 
lessor ;  and  that  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period  the  bus  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  district,  provided  the 
stipulated  amounts  of  rentals  have  been 
paid,  the  district  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
bus  under  section  66  of  the  Vehicles 
Code  (as  amended  in  1937)  until  it  ex- 
ercises its  option  for  extending  the  term 
of  lease  by  which  act  it  becomes  a  condi- 
tional sales  vendee.  As  a  consequence, 
the  bus  is  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  the  registration  fees  required  by  law 


Have  You  Paid 
Your  Dues  for 
This  Year? 


Fiscal  Year  Oct.  1st 

to  Sept.  30th 

Remit  Now 

to: 

California   School  Trustees  Ass'n 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Porter,  Sec.  Treas. 

No.   6   Professional   Bldg. 

Bakersfield,  California 


in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  such  op- 
tion has  been  exercised.  (A.  G.  0. 
NS1402,  January  27,  1939.) 

Resignation  of  a  Probationary  Em- 
ployee of  a  School  District: 

Where  the  resignation  of  a  probation- 
ary employee  of  a  school  district  was 
secured  on  the  representation  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  em- 
ployee serves  that  if  such  employee  does 
not  resign  he  will  be  dismissed,  the  resig- 
nation was  not  secured  by  duress  or 
coercion,  if,  in  fact,  1  lie  governing  board 
of  the  district  had  determined  to  dismiss 
the  teacher,  and  the  resignation  became 


effective  when  accepted  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  district. 

"Where  the  governing  board  of  a  dis- 
trict, in  accepting  a  resignation,  fails  to 
fix  the  effective  date  thereof,  the  resigna- 
tion must  be  deemed  to  be  effective  when 
accepted  and  the  provisions  of  School 
Code  section  5.640  are  not  violated.  (A. 
G.  0.  NS2091,  October  31,  1939.) 

i       i       i 

VOCATION  DAY  AT  TAFT  UNION 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Grace  E.  Harris 
Dean  and  Director  of  Guidance 

With  the  active  support  and  approval 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  administrators  of  Taft  Union  High 
School  conducted  recently  a  "Vocation 
Day,"  bringing  together  more  than  one 
hundred  speakers  and  sixteen  hundred 
high  school  and  junior  college  students. 
Preceded  by  months  of  preparation  this 
vocational  conference  included  subjects 
ranging  from  criminology  to  aeronautical 
engineering,  not  to  mention  such  individ- 
ual interests  as  hostess  work  and  beauty 
parlor  operation.  Stimulated  by  the 
expressed  interest  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  idea  was  explained  to  each  student 
and  faculty  member  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial bulletin  which  also  included  a  list 
of  110  occupations.  Results  of  the  survey 
showed  an  active  interest  in  some  sixty 
occupations,  and  speakers  were  chosen 
who  could  give  practical  information  and 
guidance  from  their  own  experience,  as 
well  as  answer  pertinent  questions  from 
students. 

Dr.  Rufus  von  KleinSmid,  President 
of  U.  S.  O,  addressed  the  general  assem- 
bly group  on  "How  to  Choose  a  Voca- 
tion," after  which  sectional  discussion 
groups  were  conducted  in  several  build- 
ings. 

Vocation  Day  was  marked  by  fine  co- 
operation with  school  administrators  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  community,  and 
many  townspeople  saw  the  school  and 
met  faculty  members  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  Success  of  Hie  undertaking 
may  be  attributed  to  Superintendent 
Stanford  Hannah,  and  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Herman  Buchner,  and  Dean 
Grace  Harris  who  worked  untiringly 
with  the  Kiwanis  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  (Complete  plans 
and  other  information  may  he  obtained 
from  any  of  the  above,  or  from  the  offices 
of  the  ('.  s.  T.  A.  in  Bakersfield. 
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Book  Reviews 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Man  in  Nature,  by  Carl  Sauer.  Price, 
^1.20.  Again  we  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
viewing a  book  whose  title  page  carries 
the  names  of  well  known  California 
school  men.  Carl  Sauer  is  Chairman, 
Department  of  Geography,  University  of 
California,  and  the  cooperating  editor, 
Leo  Baisden,  is  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, Sacramento  City  Schools.  This  book 
is  titled  "A  First  Book  in  Geography," 
and  is  the  story  of  primitive  man  in 
North  America  adapting  his  life  to  the 
geographical  conditions  of  his  home. 
Thus  the  facts  of  terrain,  climate,  prod- 
ucts, etc.,  are  meaningful  because  they 
are  related  at  once  to  the  human  customs 
which  they  determine.  The  illustrations 
by  Antonio  Sotomayor  beautifully  relate 


the  regional  scene  and  the  activities  of 
its  primitive  inhabitants.  The  regional 
studies  begin  with  California  ana  the 
southwest  deserts  and  mountains,  and 
the  gathering  tribes.  Fisher  folk  of 
streams  and  seashore,  hunters  of  the  far 
north,  plains  people,  forest  people,  peo- 
ples of  the  tropics  and  high  plateaus 
illustrate  all  types  of  geographical  set- 
tings and  their  relation  to  the  peoples 
inhabiting  them. 

Language  for  Living,  by  Gertrud  M. 
Addison  and  Alice  M.  Walker.  Price, 
$1.40.  The  authors  of  this  book  also  are 
California  educators.  Mrs.  Addison  is 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Cur- 
riculum, and  Miss  Walker  is  a  teacher 
of  social  studies  and  English  at  the 
James  A.  Foshay  Junior  High  School, 
Los  Angeles.  This  book  is  planned  for 
ninth  and  tenth  grade  students.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  teach  the  arts 
of  speech  and  writing  to  a  person  who 
has  nothing  worth  while  to  say.  So 
its  concern  is  divided  between  an 
effort  to  waken  the  student  to  problems 
of  personality  and  social  adjustment,  and 


a  presentation  of  the  tools  of  self  expres- 
sion. Divided  is  not  the  best  word  to 
describe  the  plan  of  the  book,  as  these 
two  strands  are  so  well  articulated  that 
the  book  as  a  whole  achieves  successful 
unity.  Problems  of  personality  include 
self  analysis,  habits,  friends,  and  the 
conventional  techniques  of  social  inter- 
course: introductions,  conversation,  let- 
ter writing,  as  examples.  The  problems 
of  self  expression,  of  written  and  spoken 
language,  follow  a  well-charted  course, 
unique  only  in  the  freshness  of  the  mate- 
rial chosen  for  illustration  and  for  the 
close  integration  of  the  tools  of  language 
with  the  living  needs  of  contemporary 
youth.  Words,  word  building,  use  of  the 
dictionary,  spelling,  sentence  structure, 
and  paragraphing  are  presented  as  tools 
for  the  creation  of  good  talk,  good  letters, 
narrative,  exposition,  and  story  telling. 


Left  to  right:  Carl  Sauer  and 
Leo  Baisden,  author  and  editor 
of  Man  In  Nature; 


Alice  M.  Walker  and  Gertrud 
M.  Addison,  authors  of  Lan- 
guage for  Living. 


The  latter  part  of  the  book  outlines 
simply  and  graphically  the  essentials  of 
formal  grammar.  The  photographic  illus- 
trations add  interesting  factual  material 
to  the  text,  while  the  drawings,  used  to 
illustrate  desirable  social  situations,  are 
amusing,  natural,  and  friendly. 

From  the  John  C.  Winston  Company 

Gentlemen  Aren't  Sissies,  by  Norton 
Hughes  Jonathan.  Price,  $1.50.  The  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  books  on 
personality,  social  relationships,  and  eti- 
quette, written  for  under-twenty  youth, 
may  be  an  evidence  of  youth's  awaken- 
ing to  the  value  of  good  form,  or  an  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  contemporary 
homes  to  provide  guidance  in  these  deli- 
cate matters,  or  it  is  evidence  of  some- 
thing else.  In  any  case  it  seems  to  be 
significant  of  some  recognized  need,  and 
the  books  are  valiantly  meeting  the  need. 
Most  of  the  earlier  books  in  this  field 
were  written  for  girls,  then  a  number 
appeared  dealing  with  both  sides  of  the 
social  picture,  usually  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  feminine  side.  This  book  is  "for 
men  only,"  very  young  men  who   are 


struggling  with  that  universal  and  often 
bewildering  experience  technically  known 
as  "adjustment  to  the  hetero-sexual  re- 
lationship." It  tells  a  lad  how  to  make 
a  hit  with  the  gals!  It  abounds  in  good 
sense  and  high  good  humor,  and  it  sounds 
as  though  its  suggested  techniques  would 
be  entirely  successful.  Recommended  to 
deans  of  men  (quite  young  men)  to  rec- 
ommend to  their  consultants,  with  a  tip 
to  cleans  of  women  to  tip  off  their  con- 
sultants to  watch  their  step  with  the 
young  fellow  who  leaves  the  dean's  office 
with  a  copy  under  his  arm! 

From  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

Handbook  op  English  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Research  in 
English,  Delia  E.  Kibbe,  Lou  L.  La- 
Brant,  Robert  C.  Pooley,  Chairman. 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Certain.  Price,  $.60.  This  ' 
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unique  reference  book  for  the  use  of 
children  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  to  be  used  both  in  and 
out  of  school  to  answer  children's  ques- 
tions of  usage,  etiquette,  punctuation, 
and  pronunciation.  Directions  are  given 
for  finding  words  in  the  dictionary,  for 
taking  notes,  making  outlines,  speaking 
before  audiences,  preparing  a  bibliog- 
raphy. A  generous  use  has  been  made  of 
models  and  examples  so  that  the  pupil 
may  work  independently.  Many  running 
heads  and  side  and  center  captions  make 
the  book  easy  to  use.  In  128  pages  the 
authors  have  presented  the  most  vital  in- 
formation about  correct  ways  to  speak 
and  write,  enlisting  the  services  of  many 
able  persons  in  the  fields  of  reading, 
English,  and  research.  This  book  will  fill 
a  long-felt  need  in  elementary  classrooms 
where  English  is  taught  in  a  functional 
way;  where  children  are  writing  letters, 
using  the  telephone,  making  introduc- 
tions, writing  reports  and  plays,  prepar- 
ing bibliographies,  and  engaging  in 
many  other  types  of  oral  and  written 
expression  that  are  a  part  of  the  daily 
activities  in  a  democratic  classroom. 
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